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it, what i in a judgn ment is a more serious inane 3 


S ¢ songer n minds, a a may ies uctant = 
Į t is under this e mega that k a Mr. 





-Bill to eane" faw this year, and no one is di turbed — 
othe certainty of its failure. It will pass through © the 
ouse of Commons i in some shape or other, but must be expected 
= sto eceive short shift in the House of Lords. And what -then? 
a There remain a couple of years more in which the Bill may appear 
and reappear modified in one part, abated in another, butat theend —. 
of two years it will somehow become a statute. Thisisthe Liberal 
view; whilst on the Conservative side, Þesid® the lurking hope 
that any accident may happen in two years, there is the feeling that 

. serious changes might at the last moment be effected, and then the 
ntold thought that if Home Rule were out of the way the Opposi-/ 
ı might romp into Office, and has not the time come when the 
ish question must, be settled ? 
e Home Rule Bili must be treated as a study for the settlement = 
yractical question, and it is from this point of wiew- that. poo 
oach its examination. [ have no enthusiasm on the subject 
s Lord Morley has often said, we have in political lif 
y to be content with the second best, and we may, perhaps 
leased : we can recognise any a of best in 1 what wet 



















a e ‘in glo-Saxon world, is fhe: sanon 5f 
rliament fer Home Gdvernment, and Mr. Asquith proceeds on 


S s-basis, with the necessary substitution of Senate a Pse : 





se of Caa Gei enibe Ta consist of forty 
cted by single-member constituencies, and the rest by 7 
\stituencies returning two, three, four, and in gr case 
-memberg. There is no provision” as the way 
| tors shall vote in these two, three, four and ameter cone 
tuencies, and it may be inferred that each elector would be able 

to vote for as many members as there are to be returned, although : 










> and oe tae cmt a ome Deanas in the. same session; fe 
` seemed highly probable that Mr. Glad: one would succeed i in his 


new policy. He was full of power and authority, and though many oe 


members of the new House of.Commons were stunned by a 
departure for which they were unprepared, the loyalty of the 


electorate to the Liberal leader might. overcome all reluctance. Thee 
the first draft of the article I did, in fact, write of the- ultimate ee 
success of Home Rule as inevitable, although I withdrew the word = 
before publication, partly because I did not wish to prejudge the: ee, 


result, and partly because I still hoped that as Repeal had di 
forty years before, Home Rule might also disappear afte 
It was, in my judgment, the wiser policy to mair 
ment for the two islands, and, despite Mr. Pa rr 
Gladstone, Liberal legislation and Liberal administ 
_ carry united nations through a crisis, possibly- prole 

7 the quieter temper which characterised the ‘fifties 

na ‘sixties. : 


; rhe Liberal Partý of ae cannot ap said to ie 
he glow and fervour of Mr. ene S: belief, but 
jore and more. committed toH nt ! 
sidents may 1 unted on the: fingers, 
Į ed into and Secor. undistinguishable f ror 
eda two great Pae of Great Britain are ranged è. 














nigh © constituencies pee ‘res qeenibers no pe i 
for more than two candidates. The provision is at pi 





: oe would bet to pei to the King a ae fe Se 
ght and position drawn f rom all pans of Ireland, i, repie 




























= The Sate thus chosen i is to be renswied | in nin every t 
= ~ when the incoming new members would be recommended 
«Lord Lieutenant by the Irish Prime Minister. My readers, 

may assume them to be acquainted with my avowed opinions, wil 

Lee scarcely expect me to look with favour on the Parliament _ - 
o thuas constituted. The conception .of the Senate as first _ 
oe started | is indeed excellent. It would be a gathering of men 
~ ~ of light and leading representing all Ireland, apd the _ 
>» scheme must be hailed as a confession of- the true principle of o o 
-constitution of a legislative chamber. Its members, at least those _ 
of the minority*or Opposition within it, would lose some little _ 
a authority, because they would be accused of having accepted their 
=- positions from Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell. This was the taunt 
—— brought against the members of the Second Chamber'in the Trans- o 
o vaal Legislature before the Union of South Africa, and itis said — mae 
to have “sensibly weakened their influence. Granting, however, = 
- that the Senate starts perfected above criticism, it is obvious that 
the biengial nomination of a quarter of its members by the Irish Eon 
_. Prime Minister would rapidly and fatally change its character. All 
. relative experience, colonial and otherwise, proves that it- 
þe impossible to resist the pressure to bring in partisans 
or crament of the dey: and it must be t anticipate 
















too criticisms of ihe too ar Pim r ter 
-House of Commons, we gre told that the Trish. ; 
dress the balance 2 and maintain the equity of > 













miä would soon become auite P ‘To 2 
as entation of Ireland, that is to say, to obtain a 








curity that Ir 3 m 
of the best opinion of all ae we must sis for der main- 
e ance of the character « of: the Senate? as 3 first erin and for a 











i lament: contained 3 in the Home Rule Bill. -As we 
-Unionists almost unanimously refuse to consider the 
of the establishment of Home Rule, and: they will not 


he p pane of Mn no s, a pies a view. fe ‘ee 











; ‘So sociéty has. been formed in Dublin, v with: a brine in e Belfast, 
E enrolling members of-all classes, opinions, -and creeds, and they 
have put forward the scheme of a representative Parliament for 
Ireland, embodying the best guarantees that each Chamber shall 
be truly representative of Irish opinion. The scheme’ has been 
_. communicated to members of the House of Commons, and steps e 
have been taken to: present it personally to the Prime Minister, 
indeed to all who can be expected to influence the course. of legis- 
o lation, witha view of obtaining, as far as possible, a discussion of 
its details. The interview with the, Prime Minister will have 
happened before these pages see the light, and a report of 
the arguments laid before him would cover much of what I might =, 
otherwise have to say, but I may perhaps be permitted to presstwo 
-or three points for consideration. In the first place, the true 
principle of a representative assembly is conceded in the Ministerial 
conception of an Irish Senate. It is no longer necessary to describe 
what we should aim at in the formation of a national representa- 
tive chamber. Next, it may be fairly insisted, though I offer some 
apology for putting it forward, that the circumstances of Ireland 
make it peculiarly desirable that her future House of Commons 
-should contain a full and accurate presentment of all the, elements 
of Irish national life. Her past history, her government, her 
rinciples of. administration, have developed a terrible disintegra- — > 
1-of the community in classes and sections, separated, jealous, > 
hostile, if not irreconcilable one with another. Iti is conceded 
I has come to be called the “ Nationalists” is but a 
sentment of the nation. — They may ‘perhaps rightly 
present the majority of the: people, but they do this to 
on of importgpt and helpful, if not of vital, ‘elements of 
nati life; and those who are most disposed to accept the 
: a overnment’ s scheme without criticism and without change do so. 
OWE the avowed hope and assurance that the new House of 
bien draw i into it ang are CRECHE all: those le 









































































is ane a T hey pace: eee the setie 
ee ient Bill as a base of departure. They have. 
: * without change of boundary, the constituencies: named t 
_. and by the simple | process of uniting together those adjacen o 
ee œ another, for the most part lying in the same city or county, 
inheriting the same traditions of habit and association, they have 
formed larger constituencies entitled to return from three to eight 
_ members, and so affording the means of securing a measure of 
propor ionate representation within each of them. The new 
constituencies are made by coupling together the constituencies 
«already scheduled in the Bill. This is not all. The Government 
a plan has to provide an election of a reduced number of members 
_.. to represent Irelamd in the Commons House at Westminster, and = 
another schedule of the Bill defines the constituencies which must 
be brought into being for the election of these members. The _ 
es Trish: Society have adroitly seized upon this second schedule, and 
have shaped their coupling of constituencies for electing members of p 
the Irish House of Commons so as to conform in many cases with _ 
the constituencies the Government have proposed for the. election a. 
of the Westminster contingent. The Irish Society have thus been __ 
wise in their generation. Their electoral map of Ireland 
Government map. The smaller constituencies which the 
ment have p proposed for one purpose, have been. united i ito 
constituencies such as the same Government propose for 
| is a minimum of change, but it is a case 
more and how much it is,” and it may be added, 
> th contrast between the ‘tesults achieved by, th 
ange, “the little less and what worlds away.” Is- 
e this change? As I have written, it must not — 
ossible, even though it may not be accomplishe 
s some time before us-—-time for education 
or Nationalist members to consent to what really wil? 
blessing and a privilege for Ireland, and for Unjonists to 
mit to a revolution, hateful though inevitable, if coupled vith 
a safeguard which, from its natural equity of principle, may be 
; ‘trusted to be permanent. 






















































































. Fs ak important respects i it t dos ñ not gö Stip peaoieh. Tt 
deed be remembered that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
ider a keen sense of the difficulties they have to«wvVercome, 
ee ulties which, for the present at least, the Opposition wis tend 
te. magnify, but I am inclined to think that here, a 
courage might bring its own reward, and I always rem Boer that ° 
time. ‘may assist us in evolving a proper valuation of difficulties. ° 
An The instance in which the Government’s scheme seems to me to 
EBO too far is that of the transfer of the postal administration , 
= to the Trish Government, a transfer which, I apprehend, carries 
something more than administration. It would seem as if 
the Irish Legislature would be able to’ fix any. rates of 
‘postage it pleased within the area of Ireland, and might enter 
into negotiations with the Postmaster-General touching the con- 
duct and cost of postal intercourse between the two islands. -It 
| may well be that no difference: in postal arrangements need be 
immediately contemplated, but if the Bill passes as it stands the 
_ Postmaster-General of the future would be hampered in taking any 
new departure by the necessity of obtaining the concurrence of the 
ne Trish Postmaster-General or of allowing some diversity of practice. 
-If the Bill is to be regarded as something designed to fall in with 
quasi-federal arrangements we are led on to contemplate variations 
of administration in England, Scotland, and Ireland, not to say 
Wales. All this threatens an apparently gratuitous confusion. 
T am not aware that a separation of Post Offices has ever been an 
: in the programme of Home Rule. Uniformity: of “postal 
Paa is as common a „characteristic ot { federations as uni- 
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mA nica as a ean thè cipanillenr on: the Irish 
tal service exceeds its revenue. These considerations. afford in- 

t reason for the change, and so far as. they involve any 
mot a autre of administration i in the pet tha fa 













1 tc ia Oe serious criticism fon not going fa à 
f derstand why the aciatmistation of old age ! 
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ra not be at once transferred to the Irish Government. The applica- 
tien of the Old Age Pension Act to Ireland was doubtless not 
suffiai@ntly considered when ıt was passed, but this would appear 
to be a reason why the mind of the new Irish Government should 
be as speedily as possible directed to the subject, *unless indeed 
e Mr. Redmond ıs found pleading for delay ın being burdened with 
this delicate duty. A larger question is that of the transfer of the 
police. Under the Bull the Dublin Metropolitan Police 1s, subject 
to cert@&in, reservations of personal interest, put under the control 
of the Irish Government, whilst the national or Royal Irish 
Constabulary remains for six years under the reserved control of 
the Imperial Government. The difference in treatment of the two 
forces, that of Dublin and of Ireland at large, 1s a curious inversion 
of our English practice, under which the Metropolitan Police 1s 
directly administered by the Home Office, and the provincial police 
subjected to borough and county authorities. But this difference 
need not detain us. The important question 1s, why should not 
the national police of Ireland be at once placed under the new Irish 
Government, subject, of course, like other services, to all necessary 
safeguards of individual privileges and rights? It would seem 
that those who are prepared to grant Home Rule at all—that 1s to 
say, to allow Irish laws and Irish administration to be made and 
directed as the Government chosen by the people of Ireland shall 
think fit—should also be prepared to allow the Irish Government 
to wield the forces that are necessary to ensure obedience to the 
laws and respect for the administration. If we cannot go this 
length, we had better defer Home Rule until we are ready to make 
it a reality. I should expect Mr. Asquith and his colleagues to 
confess as much for themselves, and that they are afraid of the 
timidity of other people. Mr. Balfour, ın his speech on Second 
Reading’ directed all the strength of his dialectics to an exposure 
of the absurdities attendant upon the installation of a government 
without a police force to support ıt. But the answer to his other- 
wise unanswerable argument ıs not the abandonment of the 
Home Rule Bull, but the inclusion ın it of a transfer of the Irish 
Constabulary. A little time occupied in looking the supposed 
difficulties of the situation ın the face might show that they are not 
so terrible as they at first appear. There are doubfless portions of 
Ireland where the authority of the law s@@ms always in danger of 
toppling to a fall. Mr John Redmond ıs assuredly quite well 
aware of the character of his brother’s constituency, and there are 
corners in Cork and Kerry which may match West Connaught. 
The Irfsh Constabulary is, however, national in its organisation, 
and has always proved singularly exempt from what may be galled 
county influences, nor 1s there any chance of its becoming localised 
soon, 1f ever, and ıt might certainly be trusted to fulfil the policy 
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of the central government in the maintenance of order. . More” 
«doubt may be thrown by some on the steadiness of the central 
government itself in maintaining such a policy, but I belifve any 
Irish administration that could be set up would be found more 
than ordinarily bent on this line of action. I suspect that its 


impulse would be to be authoritative. If, indeed, we could not rely e 


upon ıt ın this particular, we should find a difficulty in launching 
Home Rule at all. Having accepted Home Rule in principle, I 
would ensure 1ts orderly evolution by giving the future govérnment 
power, and the responsibility arising from power. 

The questions most open to debate ın connection with Home Rule 
are the determination of the financial relations between the Imperial 
and the Irish Parliament, and the measure of fiscal autonomy 
which may be allowed to the latter. Happy is the federation which 
has no financial relations between the federal and the local govern- 


ments. This may be said to be the case in the United States, where ` 


the Federation defrays all its charges out of its own revenue, 
hitherto almost exclusively indirect, and each State meets its own 
expenditure by direct taxes of its own. In Canada, in Australia, 
in Germany, the financial relations between the central and 
particular governments are more or less complicated, and have 
been from time to time adjusted and readjusted, not without 
suspicion of corruptive pressure. The scheme of the Government 
Bill, when stripped of all transitory provisions, 1s to hand over 
to the Irish Government an annual sum sufficient to pay the 
estimated charges of the existing domestic services of Ireland and 
leave a surplus of £500,000, this surplus being diminished ın 
subsequent years by a diminution of the annual sum, until it 
reaches £200,000. If any of the reserved services, for example 
Old Age Pensions or Police, were transferred to the Irish Govern- 
ment, the annual sum allotted would be augmented so a$ to meet 
this additional charge. The principle of the Bill is thus to give 
over to the Irish Government a sum supposed to be sufficient for 
it to pay its way with a disposable surplus, and the arrangement 
would for the present, and for some time to come, involve charges 
on the Imperial Exchequer considerably above the revenue that 
under existing taxation can be said to be contributed to that 
Exchequer from Ireland. If in the process of time this deficiency 
disappeared a new arrahgement would be made, to be devised by 
an arbitrating authority set up for the purpose. Meanwhile ıt ıs 
not impossible that the Irish Government, even with the assistance 
gf the additional £500,000, would find it difficult to pay its way. 
Some existing services might possibly be more econdmically, 
ordeged, btt new*services would be called for, some of which would 
be inevitable; and what are the powers of the Irish Government 
apart from that of running into debt? It can add no new item 
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"to theecustoms tariff, and though ıt might increase existing rates 
of duty and enjoy some of the benefits of such increase, rt 1s° 
provided that the sum thus derived shall, whatever the rate of the 
increased duty, never exceed ten per cent. of the revenue raised 
in Ireland from the existing duty. Itis plainly hoped and desired 

*that customs duties shall not be tampered with at all. What other 
powers will the Irish Parliament possess? It can add to Qr 
diminish Excise Duties, and ıt may increase, but not by more than ten 
per cent’, the Income Tax and Death Duties levied by the Imperial 
Parliament, and the gain or loss of revenue estimated as resulting 
from any exercise of these powers will be added to or deducted 
from the anual sum handed over to the Irish Government. There 
are minor powers which need not detain us. It may be doubted 
whether there will be any disposition in Ireland to multiply or 
increase Excise Duties, or to add to the Income Tax or Death 
Duties, and the net result probably intended ıs that the Irish 
Government should confine itself to the administration of its 
assigned income. This may be possible, but will certainly not 
satisfy the desire widely cherished among Irishmen. The last 
century has seen ın Ireland, as ın England, a gradual disappearance 
of numberless local industries which have been transferred and 
become concentrated ın certain centres of cheap production, and 
it has been the aspwation of many Irishmen that an Irish Parliament 
should bring back these industries to the island. This would 
mean a Customs tariff against England, and it would seem that 
Tariff Reformers on this side of St George’s Channel could 
scarcely withhold their sympathy from the project. The cry for 
fiscal autonomy may be kept under pending the inauguration of 
Home Rule, but ıt can scarcely disappear, and ıf the Irish Govern- 
ment found itself ın any financial straits ıt would be vigorously 
revived. We cannot expect that a policy which has found such a 
disagreeable measure of support ın Great Britain would not be 
pressed ın Ireland also. In my article in 1886, when as yet there 
was no lariff Reform Party among us, I anticipated this demand 
and urged that it should be met. I was, as I have said, an 
opponent of Home Rule, but my argument was not advanced as a 
help towards wrecking the policy. I “sincerely expressed the 
opinion that a denial of the tariff-power gyould be a vain and 
irritating prolongation of a struggle to which I was afraid there 
was only one issue, and I argued that the trade hindrances we 
should suffer would not be considerable. I proceeded indeed on 
the assumption, not now so certain, that our Customs Duties would 
remain few and the annoyance of an Irish tartff would be felt by an 
Irish importer ın an Irish Customhouse. But my convicti6n 
remains unchanged that fiscal autonomy should be the accompani- 
ment of Home Rule, and my present acceptance of Home Rule 1s 
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not defeated by this addition. Fiscal autonomy would certainly e 
‘operate ın an unenlightened and reactionary direction, byt tt ts 
desired, ıt will assuredly be clamoured for, and it had better be 
conceded. . 

A word may be said about Ulster, by which must be understood 
not the province, but its North-east corner, with Belfast con-° 
spicuous in it. A debate on the question whether this corner 
should be included within the scope of the Home Rule Bu1lj has 
been proceeding whilst [ have been writing and has tefminated 
with the rejection of the proposal to exclude Ulster by a 
majority of sixty-nine. This ıs, of course, a considetable reduction 
of the normal Home Rule majority, and has been brought about by 
a small transfer of some five votes and a larger abstention from 
voting of Liberal Members unpaired. We must recognise this as 
a confession of a certain difficulty ın dealing with Ulster, a difficulty . 
sufficiently real though our first impulse may be to smile at ıt. 
There can be no doubt that in Down and Antrim, alongside of a 
considerable Catholic minority, there does exist a strongly tem- 
pered Protestant majority extending through all ranks, and, 
perhaps, most passionate in the lower social level. It 1s difficult to 
conceive of Ireland being organised as a political entity with the 
exclusion of its North-east corner, and it ıs difficult to compel a 
stubborn corner to fall ın with the rest. I remember ın 1886 this 
question troubled Sir Percy Bunting, and he seemed to be casting 
about as to the possibility of cutting off Ulster. I cannot believe 
in this solution, but what 1s meant by the alternative of *‘ com- 
“ pelling ” Ulster to come in? Where would the compulsion begin, 
and what shape would it assume? It does not clearly appear that 
there would at first, at all events, be any opportunity for even 
passive resistance. Meetings might be held and vjolent pro- 
clamations uttered, but there would be no change in law to resist, 
scarcely even an administrative order requiring consent. The 
taxes would be the same, the magistrates would be the same, the 
police, the judges, and, indeed, the whole machinery of order 
would appear unchanged. Not until steps were taken to organise 
new constituencies and to require the election of members to sit in 
the new House of Commons would anything happen to provoke 
passive resistance, andethough ıt may be conceded as possible that 
if things went so far Ulstermen might take to wrecking polling 
stations ın lieu of simple abstention from the polls, this review of 
the future suggests that long before such a crisis could be reached 
some settlement would have been accomplished. I make no 
apology for repeating again and again that Home Rule i a 
practical question, that with the conviction of this truth difficulties 
will, and must, disappear, and that the prime work to be effected 
by what hasty and foolish critics are apt to condemn as wasted and 
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e worthless debates is the inculcation of this fundamental maxim of 

corfduct, i 
Anyone who has accompanıed me so far will have seen that I 
not only accept the defeat of the Home Rule Bill. this year as 
certain, but that I think we are at the commencement of debates 
“which may last some time, and which may materially change the 
complexion of the Government measure before the question js 
ə  settlad. I am indeed disposed to doubt whether the end can be 
reached ° without something like consent that an end to the 
controversy is necessary. After all, Home Rule 1s a great question. 
It is a Constitutional change of the highest gravity and importance, 
and no one should be surprised 1f much time must be occupied by 
it. All the precedents that come nearest to us point to the efficiency, 
if not the necessity, of mutual discussion and agreement in arriving 
» at the solution of such a problem The establishment of the 
Dominion of Canada may seem a comparatively small matter, but 
if was not accomplished until Canadian Conservatives and Liberals 
had both become convinced that a deadlock existed out of which 
an escape must be discovered, and Sir John A. Macdonald, Mr. 
George Brown, Sir George Cartier and others went into 
i conference and fought out ın speech and argument the principles 
and details of their scheme. The Commonwealth of Australia was 
founded ın a simaar way, through conferences of the Australan 
leaders ; nor were the final results accepted until after they had been 
approved by plebiscites in the several States. The Union of South 
Afrıca ıs the most recent example of a sımılar progress, through 
consultation and agreement, to a successful result. General Botha, 
Sir Starr Jameson, Mr. Merriman, Lord de Villiers, ın fact all 
the leaders of African opinion met together and spent months in 
strictly confidential debate, and the result even then reached was 
submitted to a referendum ın Natal, and had to be modified ın at 
least one important particular to meet objections raised at the Cape. 
These illustrations are drawn from our own Colonial history and 
from recent experience, but the lesson might be enforced by other 
examples If it be suggested that there ıs no symptom apparent of 
a disposition to enter into consultation on the subject of Home Rule, 
I should reply that in simular cases 1t 18 quite custemary to hold 
back 1n apparently unalterable disagreement until the critical 
moment comes for recognising a new departure. But, indeed, signs 
have not been wanting of a change. The movements initiated 
some year or two ago which less wise Home Rulers seemed disposed 

to meet with derision might have been quietly noted by more® 
pstident Counsellors as a presage of a settlement agceptaple to all. 
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ONE MAN ONE VOTE, AND ONLY ONE VOTE. 


HE Franchise and Registration Bill, which was read a first 
tıme ın the House of Commons on June 17th, 1942, 1s first 
and foremost a one man one vote Bill. The demand for some such 
measure has been persistent for over twenty-five years. Mr 
Balfour years ago said that ‘‘ every Conservative admitted that our 
“ Registration Laws require reform.” Some ask for a redistribu- 
tion of seats, others demand proportional representation, and many 
insist on female enfranchisement as the one thing most needful. 
But democratic sentiment specially wants to end the system by 
which the rich man can vote any number of times at a General 
Election in respect of his various’ properties, while the working 
man has only one vote, unless he has been perhaps robbed of it 
by having moved his residence, or by one of the many technicalities 
in which our law abounds. Rightly, one man dhe vote, and every 
man a vote, 1s to be the basis of Electoral Reform. 

Moreover, the Unionist, who nowadays proposes a Referendum 
for every big issue passed by the House of Commons, cannot 
logically oppose the Liberal proposal that no man should have 
more than one vote Did not Mr. Balfour, in December, 1910, 
explain that his offered Referendum on Tariff Reform would be 
by ‘one man one vote’’? Did not Lord Lansdowne then declare 
it “‘a very considerable advantage that, when you take a 
“ Referendum, one vote is as good as another °”? How can a 
Referendum with one man one vote be taken, unless the Register 
1s made up on that principle? 

Though Plural Voting ıs the great evi] which 1s to be eradicated 
by the Government Bull, the evils of a costly, cumbersome, and 
uncertain meshod of registration will be cured at the same time. 
Revising barristers ase now needed, sitting ın special courts, to 
make up the annual list of electors. If a man enter occupation 
of a house soon after July 16th ın any year, he has to reside ın ıt 
nearly two and a-half years before he becomes entitled to vote as 
“occupier. During that time he will probably have paid, six half- 
yearly rates. Though the franchise law has undergone no vital 
change for nearly thirty years, legal decisions are constantly 
changing it. Only last year a voluminous litigation under the 
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e name ef Kent v. Fittall, the ‘‘ latch-key voter ” case, resulted in : 
an tnexpected legal decision, by which thousands of men, in several 
constituencies, and 2,000 ın one constituency alone, were struck 
off the lists, in respect of dwellings which they had.occupied for 
months and from which many of them had for years acquired the 
“right to vote. These and many similar registration absurdities 
will be set to rest once for all by this Bill. i 
; One man one vote, and every man a vote, 1f he can show six 
months’ “continuous residence or occupation of premises—this 15 
the guiding principle of the new Reform Bill. It 1s noteworthy 
that the Bill’s leading ıdeas, that voting rights are gained by 
residence and occupation, and that a vote in one district should 
debar a man from voting at the same election in another district, 
are already acknowledged in our electoral law. These principles 
are to receive in future a wider application. 

The clauses of the Franchise and Registration Bull may now be 
examined ın order :— 

(1) The first Clause provides a Parliamentary Franchise for 
every qualified male person, but he ‘‘ shall not be registered or vote 
‘‘ for more than one constituency.” Thus, plural voting disappears 
at once Qualification for being registered as a Parliamentary 
elector ıs twofold, either ın respect of restdence ın a constituency 
for a continuous period of six months, which need not be always 
in the same house, or occupation of land or premises for six months 
This enables a man with a residence in one constituency, and an 
office, factory, or farm ın another, to choose that he shall be 
registered, at hig own discretion, in the one or the other 
constituency. 

(2) The Local Government Franchise remains practically as ıt 
now 1s, for man or woman, with the important difference that at 
present the qualifying period 1s, generally speaking, one year from 
July 16th, whereas, in future, six months continuous occupation 
or ownership, as the case may be, will entitle a person to be 
e registered. 

(3) The third Clause institutes a system of continuous registra- 
ion, both for Parliamentary and Local Government electors This 
change 1s a fundamental break with past fhethods. Ast present, we 
have the Register closing like a door, banged, bolted, and barred 
on a certain date, and any person, who through negligence or 
mustortune ıs shut out from the Register, must wait a year before 
the Register ıs reopened. One effect of this ıs a great congestion 
of registration business just before the date the Register ıs to be 
clased. n ‘ 

(4) The fourth Clause deals with alternative and successive 
qualifications ; a person will remain qualified for six months after 
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his qualification in one constituency ends before he 1s ee eae 
the Register. Thus, for persons removing from one congtituéncy 
to another, there will be no lapse of time during which they are 
disfranchised, such as occurs under the present law. 

(5) Penalties are imposed by the fifth Clause for claiming to be 
registered in more than one constituency, and for voting in more 
than one constituency at a General Election. 

(6) Clause six entitles Peers to be registered and vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

(7) Clause seven abolishes at the end of this Parliament the six 
Unwersity seats, with their nine University Members., 


(8) Clause eight defines various expressions used ın the Bill, the. f 


most important of which are occupier, which 1s to include lodger,” 
and premses, which will include either house or part of a house 
occupied for any purpose. , 

(9) Clause nine applies the Bill to Scotland. 

(10) Clause ten repeals the large number of Acts mentioned in 
the Fourth Schedule. It also fixes June Ist, 1914, as the date for 
the Act coming into force, or such earlier date as may be fixed by 
Order ın Council. This means that the first elections on the basis 
of the new Franchise Act will be at the date of the next General 
Election. 

The extreme confusion of our present Franthise Law, and the 
extent to which this Bill will simplify it, are seen in the Fourth 
Schedule to the Bull, ‘‘ Enactments Repealed.” Seven pages are 
required to enumerate the thirty Acts of Parliament which will be 
wholly repealed, two of them as ancient as Henry VI.’s reign 
(1428), and the forty-seven Acts of Parliament which will be in 
part repealed when this Bill passes into law. 

The Bill itself ıs short and simple, occupying not five pages of 
print, but the Schedules which embody many important details 
are ample, and occupy twenty pages of smaller print. The rules 
and regulations amplify the Bull ın various ways, and the following 
points must be specially noted. The whole work of registration 
will be under the Municipal Boroughs and the County Councils 
The clerks of these bodies will be the registration officers, 
responsible efor the keeping, correcting, and printing of the 
Registers. Objectieas that are raised, which obviously will be 
far fewer and only on points of mere fact and evidence, will be 
decided by the County Courts. The Registers must be printed 
in full once a year, but on the first day of each month a supplemental 
list of persons added during the preceding month will be issued. 
These supplemental lists will become at once part of the complete 
Register. The Registers will be in three lists. 

(1) Persons entitled as electors, Parliamentary and fecal 
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e (2) Persons entitled as Parliamentary electors only. 

(3) Rersons entitled as Local Government electors only. 

The enormous gain ın simplicity, clearness, and economy of 
labour and money which will be effected by these, changes can 
easily be seen by any acquainted with present methods. 

It remains to draw attention to certain points, which fall under 
three heads—first, the other Electoral Reforms which must grow 
out ef this measure; second, the relation it bears to the Woman 
Suffrage movement; and third, the party prospects of this Bill. 

Our electoral system must be regarded as a whole. If the 
franchise ıs extended, the already gross inequalities of con- 
stituencies become exaggerated. Also the cost of electrons, which 
depends upon the number of electors ın the constituency, may 
become greatly increased. Recent conditions of electioneering, 
« especially the use of motor-cars and the interference of organised 

political societies at elections, render the old provisions of the 

Corrupt Practices Act quite inadequate. The time expended on a 

General Election, which 1s about three weeks of polling, should be 

changed for all elections on one day, or all polls within the 

narrowest limits. The need of some machinery to prevent a 

candidate who receives only a minority of the votes from sitting 

to represent the whole of the electors, 1s more and more felt with 
the increase of three-corner contests; this can be done by the 
alternative vote, by which, when more than two candidates stand 
for one vacancy, a voter can indicate his second choice, which will 
be taken into account, if no candidate obtains a clear majority of 
the votes. Beyond the need of these reforms is the 1mmensely 
important and complicated question of redistribution of seats, the 
need for which was very strongly urged in the speech of the 
Minister who introduced this Bill. The official Unionist opposi- 
tion to the Bull appears to be based on the ground that redistribution 
should precede, or at least accompany, franchise reform. Perhaps 
some pledge that the provisions of this Bill should not be operative 
unless and until a redistribution of seats scheme has been passed 
and also becomes operative, would enable the whole question of 
our representative system to be advanced by general agreement. 
How does this Bull affect the prospect$ of Woman, Suffrage? It 
carries out the promises made repeatedlyeky the Prime Minister 
on May 2oth, 1908, December gth, 1909, November 7th and 17th, 

I9II. Qn these four occasions, taking us back for a period of more 

than four years, Mr. Asquith has stated again and again that his 

Government intended to submit “‘ a really effective scheme for the® 

‘“teform of our electoral system,” and on each of these occasions 
he also stated that the measure would be so drafted as to permit 
of a Woman Suffrage clause being inserted by the House of 
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Commons. This change the House of Commons would be‘*free toe 
* make ‘‘ on democratic lines,” and 1f so passed by the Comgnorts it 
would not be any part of the duty of the Government to oppose tt. 
The consistency and clearness of this offer has not always been 
realised, ıt has remained open for over four years, and it remains 
° @ 
open still. The fact that the militant advocates of female suffrage 
ignore this and continue to clamour for a Government measure 
embodying nothing else but Woman Suffrage is an obstacle to the 
Parliamentary progress of their cause 

On the one hand, an undoubted majority of the House of 
Commons are in favour of Woman Suffrage in some form, while 
some members favour only female suffrage on the narrow lines of 
women ratepayers, which others regard as undemocratic, un- ° 
satisfactory, and likely to increase the voting power of the 
propertied classes. Can an amendment on democratic lines be « 
agreed upon in the House of Commons? This 1s the problem which 
is really going to decide the fate of woman’s franchise in this 
Parliament. Yet there appears to be no attempt to close up the 
suffragist forces nor to bring together the various proposals so 
that the full strength of the Woman Suffrage movement can be 
concentrated on one policy. The cause, as a Parliamentary cause, 
will become hopeless 1f some urge it as an anti-democratic proposal, 
others urge it as the full consummation of d®mocracy, and the 
militant suffragists denounce anything but a Government Female 
Franchise Bill While some supporters of this Franchise Bill in 
the House of Commons declare that they will vote against it on the 
Third Reading ıf ıt does not, inits final form, contain Woman 
Suffrage, others declare that they will only vote for it on Third 
Reading ıf women are excluded. The position may become clearer 
and the policy of the Woman Suffrage movement more united, 
but the lack of unanimity as to the form in which the common 
principle is to be proposed endangers not so much the Franchise 
Bill as the inclusion of women. 

The proposal has been more than once made, and was urged ın 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW last month by Mr. Crawshay- 
Williams, that women might be admitted to the franchise at a more 
advanced agg than men.® Supposing that men were admitted to 
the franchise at twenfy-one, and women only at twenty-five, the 
result would be to prevent what many seem especially to dread, a 
preponderance ın number of female over male voters. This 
proposal has been carried further on the Conservative side, and it 

e has been suggested that twenty-five might be fixed as the voting 
age for males | In Germany, voters for the Reichstag, elected*on 
the basis of manhood suffrage, must have reached their twenty- 
fifth year. In Belgium a similar provision holds. But to introduce 
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this Jnethe case of men would disfranchise a number of existing 
electors, and would take away a right greatly valued by thousands ° 
of young men. 

The party results that may be expected from this Bull are really 
not very clear. The Unionist Party say, no doubt correctly, that 
®ne man one vote would help the Liberal and Labour parties, but 
profess to regard redistribution of seats as likely to favour their 
numbers in the House. In certain parts of the country, especially 
in the H8me Counties, this might be the case, but, after all, the 
great result must be that Parliament will become more completely 
representative of the nation. The Unionist Party will become more 
permeated with democratic sentiments when it has no constituencies 

` eto appeal to ın which the plural voter 1s the most important element, 
as 1s the case now in perhaps forty or more County divisions, and 

, when ıt can no longer rely upon nine University members whose 
political sentiments are always reactionary. It was argued from 
the Front Opposition Bench when this Bill was introduced that 
at a time of labour unrest it 1s unsafe to add another two million 
men to the electorate. Many would draw the opposite conclusion, 
that at a time when struggles between Capital and Labour seem 
incapable of solution by political means, largely because Parlia- 
ment and politicians are distrusted, ıt ıs a wise and safe policy to 
press forward a Bıl$ which will make the House of Commons more 
representative of the British people. 

For solid reasons this Franchise Reform should pass into law 
this Session, ıf that be in any way possible The Bill attains ın a 
simple, unobjectionable way the aim of the Plural Voting Bull 
passed by the House of Commons in 1906 and rejected by the 
Lords. It offers an immediate chance to the Woman Suffrage party 
to get a decision from Parliament of their claims It simplifies 
and greatly cheapens the machinery which gives the citizen his 
vote It must inevitably lead, if passed this Session, to a general 
reform of Parliamentary representation and a redistribution 
scheme, which may be impossible ın the life of the present Parha- 
ment if this Bill ıs deferred till next Session It will set the nght 
to vote, the one right which can easily and equally be exercised by 
all full citizens, on a basis at once dembcratic, intelligible, and 
equitable. 
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GERMANY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


T was commonly said after the Anglo-German crisis of last 
September that the relations of the two Powers must presently 
become either better or worse. There 1s a good deal of physiology 
in politics, and international attitudes are sometimes a matter of 


e 
nerves. That crisis brought neither the relief of reconciliation nor 


the passionate purgation of an open conflict. It left both peoples 
in the state of tension, uncertainty, and suspicion, with mutual 
resentments at grips with foreboding and shame, which ıs of all 
emotional conditions the most difficult to maintain. In the search 
for relief from the strain our national thinking, both official and 
popular, followed the natural channel. We reminded ourseives 
that all the troubles of recent years had arisen from the Moroccan 
question. While that remained unsettled the understanding vith 
France had inevitably what diplomatists call a “ point ’’ directed 
against Germany. Behind us lay the vage and myste11ous 
obligation to render armed assistance to France. The treaty, it 1s 
true, spoke only of diplomatic aid, but we had learned by experience 
that on occasion this phrase must be translated into Dreadnoughts 
and expeditionary corps ‘The retrospect was unpleasing, and the 
recollection of past risks moved us all to desire the organisation of 
future safety. Whatever responsibilities secretly incurred, for no 
British interest which British sentiment would recognise, may have 
bound us in some quasi-alliance to France, they were confined, we 
supposed, to the Moroccan question. We had bound ourselves hy 
the secret clauses of our Treaty to forward an eventual partition of 
Morocco between France and Spain. The treaty had been fulfilled 
with reckless generosity ; Morocco was partitioned; Germany had 
given her consent for a very moderate price. That chapter, we 
thought, was closed, and we hastened to write our Fins. We had 
delivered to France the goods not our own specified ın the contract. 
Honour was satisfied, and nothing now required the continuance 
of any military understanding. There followed from this reasoning 
Loid Haldane’s mission to Berlin, and its sequel in the nomination 
of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein to the London, Embassy 
taught ais to, expect its fruits. Some comprehensive bargain 
seemed attainable over the Bagdad railway and the partion of 
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»sphgies of economic interest in Africa. When that should be 
concluded, did anything hinder an examination of the naval ° 
question? Modern Powers do not arm against one another without 
some definite object in view. If Germany desires to have a navy 
so strong that even the first of naval Powers would hesitate to 
*attack her, she has in view some end, or set of ends, which 
she wishes to attain. The risk of attack against which she would 
provigle must have arisen, because the stronger naval Power 
desired tô frustrate her in the realisation of these ends. What are 
these purposes? The answer generally given, both in Germany 
and in Great Britain, ın the discussions which centred round Lord 

- Haldane’s visit is probably not complete, but ıt gives the essential 
` etruth. ‘Places in the sun” 1s the conventional phrase which 
Summarises 1t—opportunities for expansion in regions which 

, European capital has not yet fertilised, colonies in Africa, railways 
in Turkey, mines ın Morocco. If this answer were complete (and 
in a vital particular ıt requires completion) ıt would be reasonable 
to hope for a wholly satisfactory end to such negotiations as 
rumour has outlined for us. It has been the German case that in 
every corner of the earth our diplomacy has sought to thwart hers 
in this effort towards peaceful expansion. The thesis of such 
authorised apologists for German policy as Professor Delbruck has 
always been that German armaments vere the means by which she 
sought to break through the “ pen ” of the diplomatic combination 
in which we sought to enclose her. A negotiation would show 
whether the advantages which she coveted for her enterprise in 
Turkey and Africa were really incompatible with our interests, 
whether, ın a word, the ‘‘ places in the sun ” could not be allocated 
by a reasonable process of bargaining. If nothing more than this 
underlay the conflicts of recent years, a point might well be reached 
at which the naval rivalry would become an anachronism. If 
warships are the argosies ın which an Empire aspires to carry its 
destinies overseas, they become superfluous when the distant port 

e 1sreached already under the flag of peace. The process of bartering 
spheres of penetration and exploitation would have only a local 
significance unless ıt were to be followed by an agreement to hmit 
the competition in armaments. ° i 

At this point in the development of a promising situation we 
were forced to remember the difficulty of treating our relations with 
Germany as a problem which concerns two nations only. We 
are ‘‘embraced,’’ as Lord Rosebery put it, “in a Continental 
‘" system,” and no readjustment in the attitudes of the protagonists 
of two Evfropean groups could fail to have reactions upon the 
position of their friends and allies. French opinion, voiced by 
several flewspapers and publicists who cannot fairly be classed as 
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chauvinists, took alarm at the * prospect of an Anglo-German? | 
efapprochement, and ın particular of any cessation in the naval 
rivalry. Our naval critics had taken rather exaggerated fote of 
a slight increase ın the personnel of the German fleet, but French 
opinion had better ground for concern at the proposals for a really 
serious addition to the peace-strength of the German army. Theree 
was ominous talk among an influential school of German 
strategists about the folly of squandering money on the navy in 
the vain hope of overtaking British predominance at sea, when, 
in fact, the Dual Entente 1s so much more obviously vulnerable 
on land. The more hopefully London and Berlin talked of 
checking the wasteful competition at sea, the more uncofnfortably 
did Paris reflect that the economy so won might well be employed 
to add to the menace of the German army. In this apprehensive 
mood ıt was easy to argue that peace ın the North Sea meant peril 
in the Vosges. If British diplomacy, satisfied with the conclusion ° 
of a friendly and workmanlike understanding with Germany, were 
to feel itself secure and unchallenged at sea, with what ambitions 
from over the frontier might not France have to cope alone? The 
echo came promptly from the anti-German school 1n this country. 
It could not be to our advantage, they argued, to allow Germany, 
relieved from the check of a costly rivalry at sea, to attain by her 
military superiority an unchallenged hegemgny over Europe. 
This pleading evoked but little response ın this country. Sensitive 
and jealous regarding our position at sea, British public opinion 
has never entered heartily into the notion that we are permanently 
engaged ın the vicissitudes of the European system. To follow the 
fortunes of France with sympathy and concern ıs one thing; to 
assume a permanent responsibility for a share in her defence 1s 
quite another. But very cleverly and tactfully the Imperialist 
school evolved a further refinement of their case which set the more 
responsive chord vibrating. French naval experts had begun to 
manifest concern at the prospect that the Italian and Austrian fleets 
in the Mediterranean, at present markedly inferior to the French, 
will at the close of next year attain an appreciable superiority, with 
a prospect of rapid growth ın the remoter future. Such calculations 
mean something in arithmetic, they mean nothing ın politics. If 
Italy and AuStria have both felt the need for increased armaments 
at sea, the explanatiofi"is that they are arming against each other. 
Their new Dreadnoughts are not designed to aid Germany ın a 
quarrel with France, nor to contest her supremacy in the Western 
e Mediterranean, nor yet to menace our route to India. Their 
purpose is rather to secure the positions of Italy and Austia against 
eagh other in ehe Adriatic. But these calculations, none the less, 
served as an opportune basis for a campaign designed to stereotype 
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* ourplace in the European system. The difficulty in the Mediter-. 


ranea would disappear if France and Great Britain could but 
conclude a formal alliance. France might then concentrate her 
whole naval strength at Toulon, while our entire fighting fleet 
dominated the North Sea and assured the safety of her coasts as 
well as our own. There was a further inference which the advocates 
of the alliance were by no means reluctant to draw. If the Triple 
Alliancg 1s to be treated as a solid and effective force at sea, it 1s 
clearly also a united force on land. If France has ever to face the 
combined fleets of Italy and Austria ın the Mediterranean she will 
also have to face the combined armies of all the allied Powers. 
Against such a coalition our Dreadnoughts would avail her little. 
The solidity of her Russian alliance inspires to-day but little con- 
fidence, and even 1f Russia were willing to come to her aid ın such 
an Armageddon, the Russian army ıs far below the Continental 
standard of efficiency, its artillery in particular ıs inferior, and its 
mobilisation must needs be exceedingly slow. To qualify for 
alliance with France this country must adopt conscription. We 
cannot play the Continental game without the Continental arm. 
Here, then, was the conclusion of this interesting dialectical pro- 
cess. We started with a proposal to conclude a lasting pact with 
Germany. We were 1eminded of the uncomfortable plight of 
France. When ‘we came to face the facts ıt was seen that any 
closer intimacy with France must involve us at once ın compulsory 
military service. The alternative ıs sharply defined. Our relations 
with Germany must become either better or worse; 1f not better, 
then we ourselves must be driven to reconstruct our defences from 
the foundation and to transform the basis of our civic life. 

Such a dialectical process as this serves an invaluable purpose 
in our national thinking. There lies behind these difficulties one 
fundamental question. Is our problem simply to inaugurate 
tolerable relations between Germany and ourselves, or 1s ıt to 
maintain a general balance of power in Europe? For sincere as 
our regard for France may be, ıt is from no conscious and 
altruistic concern for her that we might be led to reject the chance 
of an arrangement with Germany ın feag lest France might suffer. 
Our real concern 1s lest Germany should thereby acquire a 
hegemony from which ın the long run our dWn world-wide interests 
must suffer We are, in a word, concerned to maintain a balance 
of power in Europe The phrase demands analysis We have 
inherited ıt from history. We know what ıt meant in the days of 
Louis XUV. and Napoleon. But what is its meaning to-day? 
When William of Orange and the younger Pitt strained Qur 
resourees to maintain a balance against France, the stake was the 
fundamental liberty, not only of E Ea of our own island. 


DoS? 
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Our own dynasty, our own Constitution, the liberty ın onesperiod e 


“of religion and in the other of international trade, in bgth ‘the 
thrones of half the Continent—all these things were at stake. Men 
were fighting pro aris et focis, and the stakes were literaily the 
homes and acres of European soil. That period has passed. The 


id 
anti-German school may remind us of Louis and Napoleon and our 


hereditary duty, but no one supposes that there ts at issue one acre 
of European land, a single throne ın the Old World, os the 
alteration of a single clause in a European constitution The 
struggle ıs still a struggle between European Powets, but it 1s for 
nothing, not even the delimitation of a frontier, which could touch 
a European home, or wound a sentiment of European nationality. 


The group which depresses the balance ın ıts own favour—for no ° 


one sincerely desires the equilibrium of inaction—will proceed to 
expand overseas. Russia has taken two-thirds of Persia and 
Northern Mongolia. France has settled ın Morocco. Italy ıs 
struggling to acquire the deserts of Tripoli. Conceive that the 
balance swings heavily to the German side, and we can imagine 
only the further consolidation of her possessions and economic 
influence in Africa, the unchecked development of her enterprises 
in Asiatic Turkey, and at the worst the expansion of Austria in 
European Turkey, which ıs not sentimentally a portion of the 
European homeland. The real stakes in thise¢singular struggle 
are the iron ores of the Atlas mountains, the steel 1ails and the 
irrigation canals which may restore Eden ın Mesopotamia, and the 
cecoas and palm-trees of the African tropics. Nothing in Europe 
hangs ın the balance, unless ıt be the fortunes of the speculative 
houses ın Hamburg, London, and Paris, which are interested in 
the development of the riches of the Congo and the Euphrates. 
The Industrial Revolution put an end to the old cra of conquest. 
An aristocratic society measured wealth ın terms of land. Its 
conception of the aims of international policy became obsolete with 
the decadence of the landed class. Territory, conceived as land 
which noble conquerors may parcel out as the fruit of victory, 1s 
no longer the good for which nations strive. We have left behind 
us almost as absolutely the phase when the trade in goods alone 
dominated the politics of Europe. The material stake in foreign 
policy meant through three-fourths of last century primarily the 
export of goods. We were traders concerned only that the sea- 
roads should be open to our ships, and the world’s markets open 
to our produce. The Manchester School, governed in all its 
thinking by a conception of the world’s work as the production 
and free exchange of goods, elaborated the typical foreign poltcy 
of this industrial phase. Its watchword was non-intervention. It 
desired no exclusive spheres of political domination o1 economic 
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e monopoly abroad. It was content with free access to the markets. 


in Whith it sold 1ts manufactures and bought its raw material. We 
may date the modern phase from the ’eighties of last century, which 
saw our descent on Egypt in the interests of the KXhedive’s bond- 
holders. Finance rather than commerce ıs its prime material stake, 
the export of capital even more than the export of goods, the 
acquisition of concessions, loans, and spheres of economic penetra- 
tionand monopoly rather than markets for our manufactures. The 
two phases of course overlap, and we continue to talk of ‘‘ markets ”’ 
and the ‘“‘ open door ” as though it was only cotton bales which 
passed through it. But the real conflicts of recent years have 
not turned on the export of goods. Their pivot 1s the ambition 
of rival national groups of financiers to monopolise the 
construction of railways and public works, to secure the profits of 
launching and manipulating foreign loans, and to mortgage the 
revenues assigned for their service. Economists like Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, and statisticians like Sir George Paish, have called 
attention to the fact that profits from this export of capital abroad 
now vastly exceed the profits from the export of goods. If we would 
understand the relationships of modern Powers, we must bear in 
mind the varying parts which they play in this worid-wide move- 
ment, which 1s gradually spreading the accumulated capital of the 
older nations ovet the surface of the earth. France ıs first and 
foremost a lending, and Russia a borrowing, Power. Our own 
interests are less exclusively financial than those of France, and 
Germany 1s still a young Power, conscious that her rapid develop- 
ment would be aided by obtaining freer access to the greater 
accumulations of capital which can be tapped in the money markets 
of Parisand London. The struggle to maintain a balance of power 
in Europe is profoundly influenced by these differences ın the 
relative development of the four greater Powers. It 1s not a crude 
struggle of barbaric forces measured by armies and fleets. The 
central fact about the Franco-Russian alliance 1s that it 1s primarily 
a diplomatic arrangement which facilitates the lending of French 
money to Russian enterprises. Our entry into the Triple Entente 
was signalised by the floating for the first time since the Crimean 
War of a Russian loan in the English market. MreG H. Perris 
has sketched the political consequences to Russian freedom of our 
entente with the autocracy in a readable volume, which should be 
in the hands of everyone who desires to master the history 
of our participation in the European system.* The real 
criticism on that episode is, to my thinking, that our diplomacy ® 
fatoured the participation of our finance in the Frgnch enterprise 
of supplying capital to Russia, but failed to perceive How 


* Our Foreign Policy and Sir Edward Grey's Fasluse (Melrose 2s 6d, net ) 
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formidable a weapon ıt had thereby acquired. If the loan of 1906.4 


had been delayed for three months, the first Duma migft have 
won responsible Government; an intimation that the London 
market might become less accommodating would have checked the 
designs of our Russian partner on Persian independence during 


the fatal months of 1911. Even more interesting are the signs” 


which revealed themselves suggestively during the Premiership of 
M. Rouvier, and legibly during that of M. Caillaux, thatewhat 
Germany aims at ın her dealings with France ts eventually” to obtain 
access to the Paris Bourse, hermetically closed against her at 
present. It would be no small gain to our current discussion of 
international affairs if we could all of us find faith to admit that 


there has been a change ın the course of the last century in the ® 


concerns of foreign policy, and a certain advance to complexity ın 


the structure of society. We need not overstrain our faith. There, 


is no need to suggest that nations are substantially more moral or 
less self-regarding ın their relations to each other. The real point 
is rather that their conflicts are limited to matters of incomparably 
less vital importance. Our lands, our frontiers, our nationality, 
our religion, our constitutton—none of these things will ever again 
be at stake ın a European war. When we allow ourselves to talk 
of maintaining a balance and resisting the hegemony of a great 
military Power, we are using the traditions of William of Orange 
and Pitt to dignify the rivalries of modern loan-mongers and 
African concesstonaires The effort to secure a balance favourable 
to oneself and one’s allies means in the concrete nothing more than 
an attempt, by measuring armaments and by diplomatic sleight- 
of-hand, to secure opportunities abroad for the exportation of 
accumulated capital and the expansion of national enterprises 
That Germany, ın particular, has pursued an economic aim 
throughout the conflicts of recent years is a proposition which one 
can test only by an appeal to history. On two vital points public 
opinion in this country has been misled, and we know of no more 
salutary corrective than Mr. E. D. Morel’s survey of the Moroccan 
episode (Morocco ın Diplomacy, Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.). It 1s 
written with all his customary verve and conviction, and 1f ıt makes 
no pretence at impartiality, 1t does undoubtedly emphasise what 
English readers are mest likely to overlook. It has often seemed 
even to Liberal students of affairs that Germany’s motive for 
pressing the Moroccan question to the verge of a European rupture 
was so frivolous, or so mysterious, that we have been driven to the 
assumption that her aim must be by using this pretext to assist her 
ascendency on the Continent On two vital points Mr Merel 
recalls us to the facts. He makes it clear that from 1905 onwards 
the German Foreign Office almost certainly had some knowledge 
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eof the secret clauses ın the Anglo-French Treaty. She was pro- i 
testing against a partition of Morocco undertaken without the 
consent or knowledge of the Concert in flagrant violation of the 
spirit of all the public engagements of both Powers. Against 
conduct so anti-social, so anti-European as this, she had a moral 
‘right to protest, and the cynical usage of modern diplomacy could 
not dispute her claim to compensation. The second point which 
emerges Clearly from this book 1s that the material stake at issue 
was not a smail one. Partition without conditions would have 
‘meant the exclusion of German enterprise from all the larger 
economic,possibilities of Morocco. France might not at first have 
attempted to exclude German goods from the Moroccan market. 
“But the trade in goods 1s rarely to-day the prime concern of finance 
and diplomacy. Without a stiff struggle France would unques- 
e tionably have closed the door to any German share ın the develop- 
ment of the mines and public works of he: protectorate. What 
German diplomacy was contending for throughout was to contest 
the principle that any two Powers have a right by an agreement 
between themselves to close the door of a ‘‘ place in the sun ” to 
ther enterprise and her finance. There ıs here no high principle of 
nationality or ethical right. There is only a working rule which 
‘happens to be of the first 1mportance to the whole economic life 
‘of a community wlfich is bending all the resources of its discipline 
and science to the conquest of a great share in the world’s work. 
What was done to-day in Africa might be repeated to-morrow in 
China or the Middle East. In this sense there was a general issue 
involved. But the diagnosis of this struggle for the balance of 
power is not yet complete. Germany has undoubtedly pursued 
a general policy towards France. Alternately she has cajoled and 
threatened. Sometimes the aim has seemed to be simply to detach 
her from association with us, and sometimes, ın the phraseology 
of our Foreign Office, to draw her within ‘‘ the orbit of German 
‘ diplomacy ° What in the concrete does that ambition mean? We 
can test it only by surveying the detailed attempts to reach a 
working partnership. The first of them was the German effort, 
frustrated by the Times ın Mr. Balfour’s „day, to obtain the aid of 
French (and incidentally also of British) capital for the Bagdad 
Railway. M. Rouvier sought a rapprochement on this basis, and 
M. Caillaux came near to reaching it. There ıs every reason to 
believe that he was ready to make a Franco-German entente on the 
basis of the admission of German securities to the French market. 
It would have been the marriage of German enterprise and French 
thrift, and ıt was frustrated, so far as we can surmise, partly by 
dissensjons ın the French Cabinet and partly by the energetic inter- 
vention of British diplomacy, which preferred to back French 


claims in a quarrel not our own, rather than allow the quast‘alkance 
of France and Great Britain to be crossed and complicated by a 
closer economic association of France with Germany. 

A dilemma confronts us, and we can escape from ıt only by 
asking ourselves whether in this struggle to maintain a balance of 
power, there 1s anything which modern conditions render inevitable, 
or even intelligible There are difficulties in any isolated Anglo- 
German understanding. There are insuperable obstacles to the 
rival policy of an alliance with France. The true line of advance 
may be found in an attempt to combine the policy of the Haldane 
mission with the abortive efforts of the Caillaux negotiations. A 
simultaneous understanding of all three Powers on both these 
lines would end the unrest ın Europe by removing its causes. It 
1s easy to allocate ‘‘places in the sun.” It 1s not difhcult 
to reach stability ın Franco-German relations on the basis ofe 
economic collaboration. But it 1s essential that both negotiations 
should be undertaken together, and on a concerted plan. There 
would be no breaking of the Anglo-French entenie, 1f both Powers 
were agreed to deal with Germany. When that point was reached, 
it would be possible to envisage the question of armaments ın its 
entirety, and to relax the military pressure on the Vosges, by the 
same instrument which limited the naval rivalry in the North Sea. 

© 
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SWEDENBORG: THE SAVANT AND THE SEER.* 


WEDEN held a commanding position ın the ctvilised world 
when Emanuel Swedenborg was born ın January, 1688. 
During the forty years’ rule of Gustavus Vasa, in the sixteenth 
tentury, Sweden first awoke to a national life, and under his 
grandson, Gustavus Adolphus—the hero of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and one of the most enlightened monarchs that ever wore a crown—- 
Sweden rose to be one of the greatest powers in Europe; a 
position she held for nearly a century. Moreover, Sweden was 
the champion of intellectual freedom, of civil and religious liberty, 
as shown from the fact that such learned heretics as Descartes, 
Grotius, and others were welcomed at the Court of Queen 
Christina. Nor can science forget the debt she owes to those 
famous Swedes, Rudbeck, Linnzus, Celsius, Berzelius, and 
others in the past,eand in recent years to Angstrom, Retzius, 
Nordenskiold, Sven Hedin, Arrhenius, and many others. 

In the great University of Upsala, founded ın 1477, Sweden- 
borg’s father, Jesper Swedberg, was Professor of Theology, so that 
an atmosphere of learning and piety surrounded the seer from his 
youth. Upon completing his University career at Upsala ın 1710, 
Swedenborg travelled widely, spending much time in England, 
“studying Newton daily,” as he writes to his brother-in-law. 
When he returned to Upsala in 1715, he devoted himself to the 
study of science, especially metallurgy, and the following year 
was appointed Assessor at the Board of Swedish Mines by 
Charles XII. Two years later he was raised to the House of Nobles 
for his distinguished contributions to science and engineering, 
and thereupon his family name was changed to Swedenborg. His 
boundless mental activity and industry céntinued throughout his 
long life; for he lived to the age of e1ghty-fopr, when he died ın 
London in the year 1772. 

Swedenborg’s life 1s divided into two great epochs. The first 
two-thirds were devoted to the pursuit of science and the investiga- 
tion of almost every aspect of the natural world, the last third of 
twenty-eight years, after what he describes as ‘‘ the opening of his 


* The sfibstance of a lecture delivered before the Swedenborg Society in 
March, 1912, His Excellency Count Wrangel m the chair 
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“ spiritual sight,’’ to the records of that Divine ntumingfio anel 
intromission to the spiritual world which he affirms werfe vouch- 
safed to hım. 


SWEDENBORG AS A SCIENTIFIC MAN. 


~~ 


From his earliest years Swedenborg was an eager and profound 
student. He diligently strove to master every branch of knoWledge, 
not merely by book work, but by practical investigation. It was 
as rare then, as now, to find a man combining the gift of classical 
scholarship, and of abstruse philosophical speculation, with an 
eminently practical and inventive genius. Yet this was the case 
with Swedenborg. Not only did he make himself acquainted with 
various skilled handicrafts, but he projected several novel and 
useful inventions, including a flying machine, a submarine war 
vessel, a quick-firing gun, a mercurial air pump, and other 
` inventions of recent times. His mechanical genius ıs better 
remembered by his successful transportation of war galleys for 
seventeen miles overland, during the attack on the fortress of 
Frederickshall. He threw himself with ardour into mathematics, 
issued a mathematical journal, published ın ten books the first 
Swedish treatise on algebra, and was offered, but declined, the 
chair of mathematics ın his University. Then he began to study 
nature. Professor Nordensktold, ın an address to the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences, tells us that the merit of having first made 
the fluctuation of the ocean level the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion belongs to Swedenborg. Geology and paleontology were 
sciences that did not then exist; rocks, minerals, and fossils were 
believed to have been created im situ, or accounted for by the 
Noachian deluge. Swedenborg, though at first accepting the current 
view, soon realised its-absurdity, and urged that mineral veins were 
probably deposited from solutions which penetrated the fissures of 
the rocks, and that fossil flora were ancient plants and ferns 
embedded ın a clay matrix . ın fact, a genus of fossil plants has been 
named after him ‘‘ Swedenborgia.’’ * 

Swedenborg next turned his attention to cosmology. To under- 
stand his writings which, as usual at that period, were published 
in Latin, we must remember the great influence which Descartes 
then exercised on earnest students of nature, as well as on 
philosophic thought. Hustory repeats itself. Just as a generation 
ago the works of Darwin and the evolutionary hypothesis were 
denounced by the orthodox clergy on all sides, so two centuries 
earlier ehe Gartesian controversy shook the religious and philo- 


es 
* The Swedish Academy of Sciences are now publishing a series of Sweden- 
borg’s chief scientific papers, with introductions by eminent savants 
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sOphical, world to its foundations. Swedenborg was an ardent 

art¢si@p, and hence we find his scientific works largely penetrated 
with the Cartesian philosophy. Space, according to Descartes, was 
nota vacuum, but filled with endless vortices of colliding particles of 
matter, whereby the finer particles were formed by attrition, and 
from these again still finer, and so on, until all space became a 
plenum of material particles and cosmic dust. Swedenborg appears 
to have been the first to suggest the 1dea of a vortex atom, and a’ 
vortex theory of matter, in an incompressible and continuous 
frictionless fluid, has been revived by Helmholtz and Kelvin ın 
our own day. 

Descartes’ philosophy, however, led to dualism—to an un- 
bridgeable gulf between mind and matter, between Nature and 
Spirit, between the finite and the Infinite. Swedenborg saw this, 
as Leibnitz did fifty years earlier Leıbnıtz derived all matter from 
infinitely minute points or monads, each of which mirrored a 
phase of the universe, of the mind of God, between whom and 
the sum of created monads, which made up nature, Leibnitz held 
there existed a pre-established harmony. 

In some respects Swedenborg’s conception of the physical 
universe resembles that of Leibnitz, whose writings he had studied, 
though he did not adopt the theory of pre-established harmony. 
But Swedenborg’s yiew of the origin of matter, though overlaid 
with complexities and erroneous ideas, 1s more like that to which 
science 1s tending at the present day. He conceived all matter as 
ultimately derived from what he terms ‘‘ natural points ’’—which, 
are, aS it were, intermediate between the finite and the infinite. 
From the varied aggregation and motion of these points and 
their derivatives, he believed the physical univeise was built 
up according to mechanical and geometrical laws. In his Principia 
he points out how the rapid motion of a minute corpuscle can 
generate a line, and the line an area, and the area a solid, and he 
goes on to say “‘a corpuscle thus moving can represent by 1ts 
“celerity and direction something which previously had no 
‘“ existence, and which ıs quite different from the corpuscle itself , 
“and it ıs every way a figure, so far as our senses are concerned, 
“although it ıs merely motion which préduces the effect, or by 
‘““ means of motion form ıs fixed.’’ we 

In the physical point Swedenborg, like Leibnitz, asserts that 
all finite things are latent, the macrocosm is hidden in the 
microcosm. In fact, some years later in his Arcana Colestia he 
says: ‘* The Deity 1s ın each single thing, and this even to such an 
“extent that there ıs in ıt a representation of the Eternal and 
“Infinite. From this influx arises effort, from effort force, an@ 
‘‘ from force the effect.” This may come to be the orthodox view 
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of sctence—for nature is the unfolding and indwelling ff the 
inscrutable creative thought of God. 

It will be noted that Swedenborg attributes effort to these 
ultimate entities, the power of, or tendency to, motion, yet not an 
actual motion in time and space, but, as he remarks, an “‘ internal 
‘state . . . an effort towards motion.” Our modern doctrine 
of potential energy, as distinguished from kinetic energy (1.e., 
‘actual motion in time and space), is here implied, and cegtainly 
it ıs a very early conception of that idea. Swedenborg thus 
considers the origin of matter to be infinitely minute centres of 
force, and he regards these points as the connecting links between 
mind and matter, between the physical world and the self-existent 
Inscrutable Source of all things. : 

Some thirty years after this an Italian philosopher, Boscovitch, 
published a theory of matter, which in some respects resembles, 
that of Swedenborg. According to Boscovitch, matter 1s simply 
an aggregation of mathematical points which are centres of 
potential energy. Fifty years ago, the greatest experimental 
philosopher that ever lived, Michael Faraday, was led to much the 
same view. ‘‘ Matter,” Faraday says, “‘ must fill all space, or at 
‘“‘ least all space to which gravitation extends, for gravitation is a 
“ property of matter dependent on a certain force, and it ıs this 
““ force which constitutes matter.”’ ° 

In hig own day Faraday’s views of centres and lines of force, 
extending through and filling all space, received scant support; 
but recent scientific research strongly confirms them. The once 
universal belief in eternal, 1:mmutable atoms, scattered in various 
states of aggregation through empty space, has been replaced by 
congeries of infinitely minute, swiftly-moving electrons, which 
appear again reducible to physical points or centres of electric force, 
everywhere piesent, and which by their rapid motion may give 
rise to the fundamental properties of matter. 

Another modern 1dea which Swedenborg held was that the 
structure of the physical universe 1s built upon a common plan, 
which runs through all things from the least to the greatest. So he 
conceived that the disposition of planets, suns and stars had 
their analogue in the arrangement of the molecules of matter. 
Swedenborg, like Descartes and Faraday, was impressed by those 
wonderful lines of force around a magnet—revealed ın beautiful 
curves when iron filings are scattered on a sheet of card placed 
above a magnet. These lines of force are crowded along, and run 
parallel to, the axis of the magnet, and unite each magnetic pole 
in closed curves. Turning his gaze to the heavens, Stvedenkorg 
noticed “the *hnumerable hosts of stars were packed more closely 
along the galaxy, or Milky Way, which he therefore conceived to 
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be thelaxis of the visible universe. and he suggested there might 
be still breater systems in nature of which the Milky Way is itself 
but an element. 

‘It 1s certainly,” as Professor Arrhenius has remarked, “a 
‘ grand thought to attempt an explanation of the world according 
e to which a complete harmony exists between the greatest and the 
‘‘ least—the stellar systems and the atoms of matter—or even, 
" according to Swedenborg’s conception, its least part, the physical* 
“point.” e Swedenborg’s Principia, ın which these views are 
expressed, ın spite of its many defects and fallacious à priori 
reasoning, was a work of genius and one of the great achievements 
of his scientific career. This ts remarkably seen ın Swedenborg’s 
foreshadowing the nebular hypothesis, twenty-one years before 
Kant and sixty-two years before Laplace. It would take too long to 
enter into detail on this question, but it 1s summed up by Arrhenius, 
‘who states in his Essay on Swedenborg’s cosmology, that: 


‘’ The ideas which were first given expression to by Swedenborg, 
were afterwards, in a much modified form, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, taken up by other authors ın cosmology. Swedenborg 
held that :— 

“ (1) The planets of our solar system originate trom the solar 
matter ; taken up by Buffon, Kant, Lapiace, and others. 

‘“ (2) The earth and the other planets have gradually removed 
themselves fromthe sun, and then received a gradually lengthened 
time of revolution; a view expressed in our own day by Sir G. H. 
Darwin 

“ (3) The earth’s time of rotation—that 1s to say, the length of 
the day—has been gradually increased , also the view of Sır G H. 
Darwin. 

“ (4) The suns are arranged around the Milky Way; taken up 
by Wright, Kant, and others. 

‘" (5) There are still greater systems of which the Milky Way 
forms a part , taken up by Lambert ” 


Not only in cosmology, but ın physics, did Swedenborg antici- 


e pate some of our present knowledge. Heat in his day was 


considered to be a subtle fluid, caloric; but Swedenborg regarded 
it as a mode of motion, and also advocated the undulatory theory of 
light As regards magnetism, whilst many of his theories now 
appear puerile, his views of the molecular Structure of a magnet 
were singularly correct and in advance of his time. He points out 
that no increase in weight 1s produced by magnetisation, but ‘‘ the 
‘smallest particles of iron are drilled into a Straight line; turned 
‘‘ round and brought into a definite order.” But this state, he says, 
is disturbefl or destroyed by heat, or bending, or blows, which 
“unsettle the arrangements of the minute parts.” = * j 

From metallurgy, physics, chemistry, and cosmology, Sweden- 
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borg passed to the study of Biology, and published two greafor 
on the Animal Kingdom and the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. A sympathetic discussion of their value will be 
found in the Transactions of the International Swedenborg 
Congress, held ın July, 1910, and published by the Swedenborg 
Society. Here will be found a series of learned papers by eminent 
physiologists and anatomists, who point out the surprising antict- 
pations of modern science found in Swedenborg’s anatqmical 
works. Thus Prof. Ramstrom, the distinguished Préfessor of 
Anatomy in the University of Upsala, deals with Swedenborg’s 
work on the Brain, and shows that Swedenborg was the first to 
arrive at the conclusion that the grey matter of the cerebrum was 
the seat of psychical activity, and that through ıt sensory impressions® “ 
were transformed into thoughts and volition. In fact, as Professor 
Gustaf Retzius said ın his Presidential address to the Congress, 
of Anatomists in Heidelberg nine years ago: *‘ Swedenborg was. 
‘not only a learned anatomist and sharp-sighted observer, but 
‘also in many respects an unprejudiced, acute, and deep 
“anatomical thinker.” This ıs seen ın Swedenborg’s discussion. 
of the ductless glands of the human body, such as the spleen, 
the thyroid, the pituitary glands, &c.; Dr. Goyder, the consulting 
physician to the Bradford Infirmary, states that ‘‘ Swedenborg 
‘anticipated many of the pre-eminent offices of these ductless, 
“ glands, which the medical profession of the present day are only 
“beginning to discover.” 

I must pass over other contributions made by Swedenborg to 
physiology and psychology, and will only refer to his remarkable 
psychological insight concerning the true function of the organs 
of sensation. The popular view, even at the present day, con- 
founds the perception of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell, 
with the organ of sight, hearing, &c. As the philosopher Reid 
remarks in his Inquiry into the Human Mind. ‘ We invariably 
‘“confound the organs of perception with the being that perceives, 
“the eye 1s not that which sees, ıt ıs only the organ by which we 
‘see. the ear 1s not that which hears, but the organ by which we 
“ hear, and so of the rest.’ Now these are almost the exact words. 
used by Swedenborg, arfd published ın 1763, the year before Reid 
had written them. We do not look at the tiny image formed on 
our retina by external objects, as the photographer looks at the 
image on the ground glass screen of his camera. The retinaf 
impression 1s transmitted to the brain through the optic nerve—a 
certain tract of brain cells 1s thereby sttmulated, the multitude of 
separate stimuli thus created, our ego collects into a cohefent whole, 
and we then mentally project outside ourselves a phantasm of the 
object seen. The combined image we see is a creative act of our 
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own Ae and leads us to think that the appearance, or phantasm, 
resemblts the thing we are looking at. Now Swedenborg recognised 
this when he said: ‘‘ The sight of the eye, strictly speaking, 
‘1s nothing but the sight of the Spirit produced outwards.” 

z The interesting part of Swedenborg’s anticipation of the Scotch 
philosopher Reid, and of our modern view, 1s that 1t occurs in his 
two works, The Arcana Celestia and in The Divine Love and, 
Wisdom, written during the second or spiritual epoch of his life, 
to which we must now turn. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURE. 


Though his training ın the natural sciences during the first fifty 
eyears of his life had, as Swedenborg affirms, prepared him for the 
period of seership, yet from the time of his spiritual quickening 
onwards, he gave up active scientific investigation, and retired 
from his post as Assessor of the Board of Mines, ın order to devote 
himself to the higher mission to which he believed he had been 
called. 

But unlike most mystics he carries into all his writings of this 
second period the calm, unimpassioned air of science. He 1s always 
serene and confidenf, and knows no wavering ın the Divine vocation 
which he claims has been conferred upon him. For nearly thirty 
years he asserts he held daily converse with angels and with many 
of the departed spirits from earth. He tells us that he recounts 
what he has actually seen and heard, not mere imagination or 
ecstasy. Yet we find the clear-sighted philosopher and savant 
co-existing with the mystic, to whom the spiritual world seemed 
more real and open to view than the world of sense and outward 
things. 

To the superficial view of most men he had become mad; to the 
psychologist the visions and voices were hallucinations, a secondary 
self or an alternating personality. Nevertheless Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers says in his great work on Human Personality that this 
period of Swedenborg’s lıfe—“ one of the, strangest lives yet lived 
“by mortal men—is corroborative rather than destritctive of the 
““ slowly rising fabric of knowledge, of whichehe was the uniquely 
‘“ gifted precursor.” By this Mr. Myers means that the results of 
modern critical investigation in psychical research, and the 
glimpses apparently afforded of the state of life after death, certainly 
confirm the long prior statements made by Swedenborg. That 
Swetenborg exhibited, from time to time, supernormal knewledge 
of earthly things, appears absolutely incontestable. The best 
known are the cases which the philosopher Kant investigated soon 
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after their occurrence, and which he minutely described afis *, 
Kant regarded them as proved, and says “‘ the assertion respecting 
‘‘Swedenborg’s extraordinary gift ıs beyond the possibility of 
‘“ doubt.”’ 

Swedenborg, however, himself regarded his amazing experiences 
as subordinate to the mission to which he believed he had beer 
called. That mission was to expound the inner or spiritual sense 
of the Word of God, whether that Word is expressed 1n the inepired 
writings or in the evolutionary processes of nature. For all nature, 
all human wisdom and love, is but the progressive revelation and 
inspiration of the thought of God, unfolding and expregsing itself 
in the worlds and lives around us. This, however, was not the 
view then held by theologians and the general public, who con® 
sidered that some few thousand years ago, at the utmost, nothing- 
ness was turned into nature in six days, and that both nature and, 
man, after the creative fiat of the Almighty, were left just as we 
now see them. In fine, orthodox scientific and philosophic 
thought ın Swedenborg’s day was not allowed to travel outside the 
literal interpretation of the Bible. Swedenborg, however, declared 
that just as this earthly human body ıs but a tabernacle, a clothing 
of the spirit which survives when the body perishes, so the literal 
sense of the inspired writings 1s but a clothing for the spiritual 
sense, or soul of the Word, which survives when the natural sense, 
the mere outward body of the Word, perishes. The outward or 
apparent sense was, however, necessary in the childhood of the 
race as an introduction to the higher spiritual meaning ıt enshrines. 

And so, also, as regards the phenomenal world around us. 
Swedenborg asserted that the order and intelligibility of the natural 
world are derived from the fact that ıt is the material symbol of a 
spiritual world, that nature proceeds from, and ıs at every moment 
sustained by, the inflow of the Divine, Inscrutable Power. To the 
pure materialist this world 1s self-sustained, and has no deeper 
meaning than the appearance it presents to our senses. It is to 
such just what a letter appears to those who cannot read—curious, 
orderly black strokes on paper, with no further or intelligible 
meaning. But to those who can interpret written or telegraphic 
symbols, they give an “intelligible message; they put them tnto 
touch with the thopght and purpose of an unseen personality. 
And the reason is because the intelligence of the distant writer or 
operator 1s related to our intelligence, and hence by symbols he 
can convey his 1deas to those who have learnt their meaning. And 
the reason why the material world 1s intelligible, why we can 
interpret its symbols, and see the unity of its design, 1s because 
e 


* See Kant’s letter to Fraulein von Knobloch ın Appendix II to the Englısh 
edition of Dreams of a Spirit Seer, published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co 
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*therd must be Intelligence, Thought, and Purpose behind, and ever z 
present in, the phenomena of nature. Ina word an Infinite Unseen 
Mind exists, to which our mind 1s related and from which it 
proceeds. 
e if, then, the natural or phenomenal world be the symbol and 
effect of a more real and spiritual world, just as language 1s the 
symbol and effect of thought, there 1s a correspondence, a mutual 
relatién, Petween the two. The mutual relation between thought 
and language, between the mind and the body, between the will 
and voluntary movement, 1s a type of the relation between the 
Spiritual and natural worlds. For the effects we notice, such as 
Speaking, walking, &c., are due to directive guidance proceeding 
from the mind. 

Now Swedenborg, in his doctrine of correspondence, declared 

*that there was just such a relation as this between the natural and 
spiritual universe; that the former 1s, as ıt were, the body, which 
is animated, dominated, and delineated by the spirit. We 
see daily that no Divine truth, no evil thought, can dwell in 
any heart without the countenance of the man in whom it dwells 
bearing silent witness of the fact. Here, as elsewhere, we find a 
connection and correspondence, a relation of cause and effect, 
between spirit and matter. 

Swedenborg asstres us that the various objects in the natural 
world are all counterparts and effects of things and causes ın the 
more real, spiritual world, nay more, that the former exists and 
subsists from the Divine will through the medium of the latter. 
Thus he tells us that as life in this world is dependent on the Sun, 
in like manner all things which exist in the spiritual world depend 
on the Love and Wisdom which proceed from the Lord, and this 
Divine proceeding appears as a Sun in the spiritual world; from 
whom, and in whom, all things in earth or Heaven ‘‘ltve and 
‘““ move and have their being.” 

This correspondence appears the more remarkable in the light 
of our present knowledge. We cannot see, nor can we have any 
conception of, the real physical sun ın itself which lies behind the 
appearance ıt presents to our senses; but we know it reveals itself 
to our sight, and gives colour and beauty to the world by the 
visible rays ıt sheds upon all things; but accompanying the visible 
sunshine there proceeds from the sun a vast invisible radiation 
which, by its warmth and actinic power, gives energy to wind and 
water, quickens and fructifies the seed, and sustains the 
mystery o$ life. And so in like manner the one ineffable God, 
“whom no man hath seen nor can see,” reveals Himself to us by 
the Lord Jesus, who sheds on the world His Divine Light and 
Wisdom, but which cannot be received into the hearts and lives 
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of men until they are quickened, regenerated, and ener ed bye 
the Divine Love and Goodness, flowing m invisible streams from 
the Lord, the Spiritual Sun. 

As the Divine Love and Wisdom are translated into their corre- 
spondence of heat and light in this world, so mental states in the 
spiritual universe have their correspondence to spaces, and the 
progression of these mental states their correspondence to times, 
in the physical universe. Hence thoughts and affectiong give rise 
to the appearance of time and space ın the spiritual world. ‘“‘In 
“the other life,” Swedenborg says, “‘ all things there appear as 
‘if they were in space, and succeed one another as ifethey were 
“in time, but in themselves these are changes of state, for this 1s 
“their source.” It is interesting to compare this with Kant’s 
dissertation on the two worlds published subsequently. 

The spatial distinctions in the spiritual world appear as reale 
and objective as they do here, so that the spirit lives ın a world 
other than itself, a world of distinct personalities existing in 
apparent tıme and space. The soul moves, as ıt were, through 
space, but really to a state where it can associate with others who 
think and feel alike. 

The beautiful conception of Dante, wherein he represents him- 
self as ascending to the higher heavens, not by translation through 
space, but by seeing his Beatrice grow more and more lovely, 1s, 
with Swedenborg, the very law of the spiritual world. The more 
of goodness and truth there 1s in the soul, the more we discern the 
loveliness and attractiveness of the true and the good; whereas 
the more of evil ın our hearts, the more we long for and gravitate 
towards all the repulsive forms of evil. And thus, according to our 
seer, arise the heavens and hells: both are states of infinite variety, 
combined ın one stupendous whole, which, as regards the heavens, 
Swedenborg calls the Maxzmus Homo, the transcendent expression 
of the Divine Man. 

Swedenborg, divinely illuminated, as I believe he was, declared 
that the change we call death is not an abrupt transition from the 
ordered mystery of life and law we know here to a nebulous and 
unimaginable realm wholly different from the present; but that the 
other life 1¢ a continuation and development of the present life. 
That the appearance ôf things ın the unseen will be very much as 
they are here, so that a man cannot at first realise that he 1s not still 
living in his material body. That we shall find ourselves in 
association with those whose ruling love on earth was the same 
as ours. That the reign of law and progress wilJ continue, 
and thet the spiritual significance of our present life and its 
surroundings will gradually be unveiled. 

Moreover, singularly enough in the condition of life in the 
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sine world, we find Swedenborg anticipating telepathy, that 
is the thansmission of ideas from one mind to another independently * 
of the known channels of sense. He tells us that whilst angels can 
and do speak audibly to each other, ‘‘ it 1s one of the wonders of 
“ the other lıfe that the thoughts and affections of men and angels 
*“ are known to one another, so much so that no one needs to ask 
“another what he thinks ’’; and again, ‘‘1n the other life hearts 
‘‘ speak, and not lips.’’ And again, “ the speech of spirits among 
“themselves is not one of words but of ideas, such as are those 
‘of human thought without the words, and therefore it ıs the 
“ universal of all languages.” 
The lesson which Swedenborg taught with the confidence of 
` *assured conviction was that the law of continuity from the least 
to the greatest remains unbroken when we pass into the spiritual 
. world. “ To Swedenborg,” as Mr. F. W. H. Myers truly says, 
‘ belongs the first emphatic announcement that this life and the 
~ next are morally continuous.” There is no place for idle luxury, 
for monasticism, or for sacerdotalism, in such a scheme of 
eschatology as this. Swedenborg, in fact, tells us “ that a life of 
‘‘ charity towards our neighbours, which consists in doing what 
‘is just and right in every employment, can only be exercised in 
‘' general as man is engaged ın some employment.” Such a life 
tends more truly heavenward, he says, ‘‘ than a life of piety without 
“charity.” As we open our life here and hereafter to the Divine 
influx, we become conscious partakers of the Divine life; if we 
close our life to this influx, God still abides in us, but we are not 
in God. 

To these views enlightened Christian thought at the present 
day is assuredly tending. And whilst we cannot accept many 
of Swedenborg’s statements in the light of modern Biblical 
scholarship and of our present scientific knowledge, yet theology 
and science are both under a great debt to the Swedish seer, who 
“took philosophy and science from earth to heaven, as Socrates 
“had called down philosophy from heaven to earth.” 


W F. BARRETT 


D’ANNUNZIO AS A NATIONAL vont : 


HEN D’Annunzio ended his canzone on Carducci’s death 
° by bidding ıt go forth as a pledge that he would keep faith 
with the departed poet and wave the living torch whichehad now 
passed into his hands upon the highest peak of song, even his 
warmest admirers must have shaken their heads. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest living poet ın Italy. In perfection of 
form he could rival Carducci himself, as he had shown almost frome ° 
the first. The Laus Vite, inspued by his trip to Greece, had at 
once been recognised as a masterpiece. But he had hitherto 
appeared to live in a world apart, out of touch with the life of his” 
tme He lacked the high purpose, the sympathy with his 
country’s ideals, which characterised the great poet of the 
Risorgimento. ‘‘ Italy before everything °’ had been Carducci’s 
creed, and the progress of the national movement can be clearly 
traced in his own political development. Yet he was no Imperialist. 


‘Noi non vogliam, o Re, predar le belle 
Rive straniere e spingere vagante 
L’aquila nostra, a gli ampi voli avvezza.” 


And ın this he was ın agreement with the feeling of his day. The 
time for expansion had not yet come. The Italian troops showed 
their wonted courage during the Abyssinian expedition, but ıt was 
embarked upon ın the teeth of public opinion. The antagonism 
between North and South, which their past history, as well as the 
geographical conformation of the Peninsula, has only helped to 
emphasise, showed no signs of diminution for many years after 
the union. Corruption was everywhere rife, and widespread 
discontent, for which there was ample justification, prevailed » 
among the working classes. 

In fact, 1t was a period of disillusion, and the state of the country 
is reflected ıq ıts literature. Socialism made enormous strides, and 
many of the leading writers of the day, among them Giovanni 
Pascoli, whose recent death 1s a serious loss to literature, Arturo 
Graf and de Amucis, joined its ranks, while Ada Negri, a poor 
village school-mistress, sang of the wrongs of her own class. Yet 
these, with novelists such as Verga and Fogazzaio, could claim 
to speak for Italy as D’Annunzio had never done. Hence cylti- 
vated Italian$ often resented the European position he had won 
for himself, thanks to his great artistic gifts and to other more 
startling characteristics, while the men who stood for the national 
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teats the time were comparatively unknown. Nor had his 
brief eXcursion into politics, marked by his suddenly going over 
to the extreme Left at a time of great excitement, tended to 
conciliate his opponents. 

But the Tripoli campaign, which has the enthusiastic support 
“of virtually the whole kingdom, seems to have roused him from 
himself and Iifted him out of the ego-mania that has hitherto 
domigated him; and D’Annunzio appears for the first tıme as the 
national Poet. These Canzon della Gesta d’Oliremare differ in 
many ways from his other work, both ın prose and verse. 
D’Annunzio, who has declared that he could not conceive of a 
sacrifice, a denial of himself, has here merged his ruthless self- 
* eassertion in his belief ın the future of his country. For the moment 
at least his worship of sensuous beauty has given place to 
„enthusiasm for heroic action and imperialistic ideals, and he has 
nobly redeemed his pledge to Carducci ın this, the fourth series 
of the Lawdz. 

To D’Annunzio, as to Mazzini, Italy has always been a land 
apart, and ın an earlier ode he saw her regaining her lost position 
with the plough and the ironclad, whose ram 1s the plough-share 
of the sea. Next to England, she 1s the chief colonising nation, 
but hitherto her colonists have served under foreign flags. 
Perhaps this 1s why the life overseas, even in South America, 
where there are large and prosperous Italian colonies, finds so 
little place ın literature; for a novel such as Corradin1’s La Patria 
Lontana gives ıt very inadequate expression. But it ts not 
surprising that D’Annunzio’s imperialism, which has already been 
manifested ın the Od: Naval, should rouse him to write a song 
“ fresher than the morning ” at the prospect of Italy once more 
occupying one of the old Roman provinces. 

In these canzoni, which were composed, we must remember, 
during the first enthusiasm at the beginning of the war, 
D’Annunzio has abandoned the lyrical metres, in which virtually 
all the earlier Laudi were written, for Dante’s terza rma, thus 
giving his verse a greater dignity. This ıs the holy spring, he 
declares. The days of shame and misery shall be put away and 
forgotten. Victory herself will go forth,* like a great reaper from 
the Alban Hills, dark beneath the laurel-wreath. Once the land 
is won, we shall see her, now erect and armed on the ship’s bow, 
bending over the soil that awaits the conqueror, while he fills his 
hand with seed in the peace of a Latin Tripoli. He ends the first 
poem with. a noble appeal. ‘‘Italy, to the rescue, to the rescue! Sing 
“ance again the song of overseas with all thy strength, as thou 

‘canst, even as when there rose above the sea, ın iod" and fife, 

‘a single savage shout of ‘ Board! Board!’ and the sea trembled. 
‘© |. In the crash of the ages I hear thee. ‘ Dienai! God be 
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‘*our help by sea and land!’ Uplift thy radiant facea the. 
“cry, and by sea and land maintain thy war.” . 


‘“ Itala, alla rıscossa, alla riscossa ! 
Rıcanta la canzone d’oltremare 
Come tu sai, con tutta la tua possa, 
Come quando sorgeva sopra ıl mare 
In sangue e in fuoco un sol clamor selvaggio 
° ‘ Arremba' Arremba!’ e ne tremava ıl mare 
Nel croscio dei tuoi secoli 10 t’ascolto ° 
‘ Dienaı! Die n’aiti in mare e in terra! 
Alza nel grido il tuo raggiato volto, 
E ın terra e in mare tien: la tua guerra.” 


There is one essential difference between Italan and English, 
poets. The former, like their master, Dante, have almost invariably 
been scholars, whose inspiration, though firmly based upon life 
itself, has yet been drawn from an intimate acquaintance with their * 
Latin and Italian predecessors, while the latter, following Shake- 
speare rather than Milton, have gone direct to life for their material. 
This may be due to the-fact that England’s present position 1s as 
high as, ıf not higher than, it has ever been; while Italy, even in 
Dante’s day, was sighing for her lost heritage of the world 
The contrast holds good to-day. Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
D’Annunzio have this at least in common, that they have greatly 
enriched their respective countries’ vocabulary. But Kipling has 
gone to dialect and the everyday talk of the people, while 
D’Annunzio, realising that the dialects of the various provinces, 
which are spoken even by educated persons among themselves, 
have done as much to prevent the evolution of a genuine Italian 
language, spoken throughout the country, as the inter-provincial 
jealousies to check the welding of the nation anto a united whole, 
has gone to the Middle Ages for his words. Nothing could be less 
like Kipling’s war poems, breathing the very life of the soldier, 
than these canzon1 of D’Annunzio, so rich ın imagery, so steeped 
in the complicated history of the various Italian States of the Middle 
Ages, that he has felt obliged to provide them with elaborate ex- 
planatory notes Carducci also looked to the past. 

‘‘ Sof nel passato è ıl bello, sol ne la morte è il vero ”’ 
But he was a Classic of the Classics, proud of his descent from a 
great people, almost ashamed of being a modern Italian; and he 
turned instinctively fo ancient Rome. D’Annunzio, on the other 
hand, has often been called a son of the gorgeous Repaissance, 
born outof dye time; and ın these poems, though Rome ıs there, 
her presence 1s shadowy when compared with the part played by 
medizval history. Rome’s mastery of the Mediterranean was not 
disputed in the great days of the Republic and the Empire; but 
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,Genaa, «Venice, and Pisa had to fight the infidel as Italy 1s doing 
to-day. 
The key-note of the poems ıs given ın the medieval story of the 
Canzone del Sacramento. A passion for the sea ıs almost as 
characteristic of D’Annunzio as of Swinburne. At heart he ıs more 
‘of a sailor than a soldier, though Artel, to use his own expression, 
has been a corporal. Swift, vivid, and direct, the poem describes 
how a league of Pisans, Genoese, and Amalfitans attacked a 
city on fhe African coast. Mass was celebrated before the 
battle at an improvised altar and the Host uplifted. ‘‘ Give 
“us the bread of the strong,” cried the men. ‘* The Eucharist, 
“the Eucharist!’’ echoed through the fleet. They could hear 
` the roar of the Sultan’s lions from the shore while the Bishop 
roused their enthusiasm with a stirring address. Down on 
their knees they sank. ‘‘ The cross on the stern, Messer San 
“ Giovanni at the bows, Our Lady the Virgin at the masthead, 
‘and God’s curse upon them!” they cried as they knelt. The 
chaplains made what haste they could, but at last the men took 
the wafer and distributed 1t among themselves, like the early 
Christians. Then, to their dismay, they realised that there would 
not be enough. Instantly a soldier sprang to the side of the ship, 
took off his helmet, filled ıt with salt water, and lifted ıt up lıke a 
chalice, asking the*Bishop that ıt might serve for a Sacrament. 
The Bishop turned the unconquered sea into the divine elements 
with a sign from the altar, saying, ‘‘ Let ıt avail you for a Sacra- 
“ment” The troops communicated with the sea, kneeling and 
leaning against their shields» Then they stormed the rock and 
captured the town and the lions. A poet could not find a nobler 
theme, and D’Annunzio fully rises to the occasion 
The same idea of the war as a Crusade, dominates the Canzone 
del Sangue, written to celebrate the presence of an Italian 
squadron in Genoa, which teems with allusions to the history of 
the great seaport. To Genoa came the Holy Grail, brought from 
Cæsarea by Embriaco in 1101, ın which the blood boiled up afresh 
at each conquest of land from the infidel, like the blood of St. 


Januarius at Naples to-day. ‘‘ Tis well that our-first squadron 
“ went to the shore where there are only traces of the Immortal, 
‘“ O Mother of Ships,’’ he says. fe 


“ Ben a tal piaggia, ove non è che lorma 
Dell’ Immortale, o Madre delle Nav, 
Ieri approdò la nostra prima torma , ”’ 


© 
for*a Doria from Genoa had sacked Tripoli and pué ıt up 
to auction in earlier days. ‘‘ Not to the ancient land thou 
“once didst violate with cross-bow and battering-ram, merciless 
‘in thy plundering and in the carrying off of glaves; but to the 
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“land which ıs called the land of the future, to the land of SONS, 
“the land of the eagle that is to be.” . 


‘ Non all’ antica terra che forzav1 
Con la balestra e col montone, dura 
In mettere a bottino, in trarre schiavi ; 
Ma alla terra che chiamano futura 
I messaggeri, alla terra dei figli, 
e Alla terra dell’ Aquila futura.” 


Once more he sees the Relic glow red, as well as the armaments of 
the mistress of the seas. Italy shall once more redeem Christian 
land, and return with a sign from the desert like Embriaco. 

D’Annunzio shows, though ın a less degree than Pascoli, the 
tendency to revel in minute details that characterises so much 
modern poeiry. He does not possess Kipling’s technical know- 
ledge and delight in technical terms, but he, too, loves to indulge- 
in long lists of details. This ıs especially noticeable ın the next 
poem, the Canzone det Trofet, which 1s an apotheosis of the army 
and all the munitions of war. He will even sing the praises of the 
greasy water by the embankments, echoing with the noise of men 
embarking and disembarking, the dark water into which the bilge 
1s drained, with its coal-dust, horse-dung, corn from broken sacks, 
rotting peel and the filthy scum which turns yellow the bases of the 
pillars, while the ox for the slaughter ıs swufig on board by the 
crane that deafens the air with its din. 

He sees the regiments leaving. Every man is his brother. 
Their eyes gleam, their teeth shine, while their faces light up, as 
under the smile of a single mother. ‘‘ To-day every son has but 
‘that one, and in his heart is the word which has at last burst 
“from her mighty mouth. War! It1s the whirring flight of the 
‘eagle on the wing. War! A nation leaps from death, arms 
‘itself, absolves ttself ın the Eucharist of the sea, and bounds 
‘forward to its fate.” 


‘ Ogni figliuolo 
Oggi ha sol quella, e in cuore la parola 
Che alfine irrupe dalla bocca forte. 
Guerra! E ıl croscio dell’ Aquila che vola 
e Guerra! Ùna gente balza dalla morte, 
S’arma, s’assolve nell’ eucarista 
Del maré, e salpa verso la sua sorte ” 


The strength of to-day 1s the strength of yesterday, for the 
soul passes from one to another. In the poet still lives the 
bowman, leaning o’er the ramparts or raised upon the car. 
Then he passes to the great holds of the ships and ‘all that 1s 
ut them, including ‘‘ the mighty engines of Dedalus, the battle- 
“engines made of taut ropes and light wood, that will bear man 
“and his dread bolts on their slender support.” 
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e « _‘“‘ I grandi ordegni 

Dı Dedalo, le macchine campali 

Fatte di tesa canape, e di legni 

Lievi, che porteran l’uomo e l’atroce 

Sua folgore su i fragılı sostegni ” 
Ale sings of the guns with “ their noiseless mouths of steel ” and 
all the details of a battery, even to “‘ the fierce panting, the sweating 
“ faces, the long struggle with bent head, the hands in the spokes 
of the wheels,” 

‘“ Canto il selvaggio anelito, la gota 
Che gronda, ıl lungo sforzo a testa bassa, 
e I polsı tra le razze deila rota,” 
{he aim and the first shot into the masses of the foe, the strange, 
barbarous-sounding victories, and the names of the first to die. 
The whole poem surpasses the best passages of the Laus Vite in 
‘rapidity and fire, while its patriotic enthusiasm raises it far above tt. 
The ruthless cruelty, the want of sympathy with weakness and 
suffering that has always characterised D’Annunzio, make him 
delight 1n war and its horrors for their own sake, as Caiducci never 
did Thus, he had long dreamed of a day when he should see the 
Mediterranean, the Latin sea, covered with slaughter by an Italian 
eet, and the Canzone det Dardanellt expresses his bitter dis- 

appointment on learning that the fleet 1s back in Taranto owing to 
the intervention of the Powers. The young kingdom ıs still in 
a State of tutelage. Her pedagogues have met ın concert over her. 
‘“ O Senate of Venice, O freedom of the seas of bygone days!” 
he exclaims. ‘‘ The sober, sharp-toothed Lord of the Seas, the 
“prudish Pastor of the five meals, who washes himself ın 
“ Pilate’s water, unmindful of his holy and unholy days of blood, 
“ shrieks and grows indignant at such wickedness and turns up his 
“ chaste eyes.” 


“ Il sobrio Talassòcrate dentato, 

Ii pudico pastor dai cinque past 

Che si monda con l’acqua di Pilato, 
Immemore dei fasti e de: nefasti 

Suoi di vermigli, cigola e s’indigna 

A tanto scempio, e torce gli occhi casti 


9) 


The attack ıs violent, but England *has brought it upon 
herself. Then follows the onslaught upon Austria, which was 
suppressed by the authorities. The virgin Dardanelles must 
not be violated. Old Europe, false and grasping as ever, foments 
the ‘‘ vast cancer which stinks ın the wind between the Ionian Sea 
"and the Propontis ”’ 
. % Lo smisurato canchero che pute 

Tra Mar Ionio e Propontide nel vento ” 
The Italians who have seen their comrades tortured are told to be 
sparing of bloodshed. ‘‘ Hatred, that art the marrow of revenge 

© 
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“and the leaven of blood, I sing thee! Flag of the law of tally, L 
‘wave thee on high,” he cries. 


‘£ Odio, che se: midollo 

Della vendetta e lievito del sangue, 

Tı canto' Insegna del taglion, tı scrollo 
Now the fleet is to act as escort; the seamen are to fight 
eon shore. He turns from the closed port of Taranto to the 
shadows of the past, and recalls how a fleet, fittegl out by 
the private citizens of Venice, won back the islands in the 
days when Austria was still the high road for barbarian 
invaders, and England, under John, was at Innocent’s feet. 


129? 
® 


The whole Mediterranean was in the hands of the Republic of St, - 


Mark. A long line of her nobles were lords of the islands. 
“ Ships of Italy, here ıs the 4Egean. Who comes from Lesbos? 


“ Who from Cos? Ships of Italy, the shades sing like the Sirens.’ 


‘Here 1s the busy, bloodstained sea that 1s our own, the shores 
“ bearing our foot-prints, the walls marked with the lion. .. . 
“ I cleave through the Ages and tear down the veil of oblivion and 
“find again the streams of glory in the waters over which we bore 
“our God.” 
‘“Navi d’Italia, ecco PEgeo Chi viene 
Da Lesbo? Chi da Coo? Navi d'Italia, 
L’Ombre cantano come le Sirene . 
Ecco ıl mare operoso e sanguinoso 
Dı nai, le rive con le nostre impronte, 
Le mura impresse del Leon corroso 
Fendo 1 secol1, lacero 1|’oblio, 
Ritrovo le correnti della gloria 
Nell’Acqua ove portammo il nostro Dio.” 


We find the same fierce hatred of the Turk in the Canzone dı 
Diana, which, at least in the opening lines, reminds one of 
Carducci’s great historical odes. It ıs longer and more diffuse, 
and lacks their classic concentration. But the comparison of the 
Roman Campagna to the sea 1s quite ın Carducci’s manner, as 1s 
also the careful description of the scene of the poem. ‘‘ There 
“ below, gazing at the sky brightening behind the mud wall, ın the 
‘‘ palm grove, are Gustavo Fara’s Bersaglieri,’’ proceeds the poet. 
‘ There, under the splintering cupola, the Arab lamp 1s burning at 
‘the bivouac, and the look-out 1s at his post on the munaret. 
‘’ Pietro Arı down below is scanning the Oasis with his unerring 
“eye between sack and sack, quietly chewing his tobacco.” 


‘“Laggit, guatano ıl ciel che sı rischiara e 
e Pietro il muro di fango, nel palmeto, : 
I Bersaglieri di Gustavo Fara. 
Laggiu, sotto la cupola che sgretola, 
Arde laraba lampada al bivacco 
E la wedetta sta sul minareto 
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; e ° Pietro Arı laggıù tra sacco e sacco 
Spia lOası, con occhio a mira certa, 
Tranquillo masticando 11 suo tabacco ”’ 


Rarely, even ın his novels, is D’ Annunzıo so closely ın touch with 
everyday lıfe as thıs. Only when transfigured by the halo of a 
national war do such details claim his attention. 

Another characteristic of these poems ıs the care with which. 
D’Arfunzio celebrates the deeds of individuals. In the first 
enthusiasm he seems to have set himself the pious task of men- 
tioning everyone killed, and he often weaves their names into some 
legend in the history of their native towns. There are few heroic 
actions ın the early stages of the war which he passes over. ““ Aim 
‘true, ye Christians,” he exclaims, as the attack begins. ‘‘ Only 
“he who misses sins. Remember! They are not men, but 
‘“ dogs.’ And he vents all his rage against the Arabs for their 
slaughter of the wounded and mutilation of the dead. Treachery 
lurks everywhere, in the green of every palm, ın the silver of every 
olive. Tripoli, the city of crime, shall learn whether Rome’s heel 
be of bronze, her yoke of tron. ‘‘ Pelle per pelle ’’—life for life— 
says the proverb of Ari’s Sardinian ancestors, and he continues to 
fire just once more, though desperately wounded, till forcibly 
carried off by his comrades. The part played by individuals 
increases as the poefhs proceed. A cansone 1s dedicated to Umberto 
Cagni, who 1s for D’Annunzio the real hero of the war. The 
opening reminds us of the D’Annunzio of other days, who, like the 
pale young Bonaparte, believed himself to be the first-born hero of 
the new life, and honours Cagni as the graven image of his greatest 
dream. But he soon sinks himself again ın the hero who has 
brought glory to Italy. It1s not for his strength or his courage that 
he admires Cagni, but for the love that twice roused him to super- 
human endurance, in the dash for the Pole, and in Tripoli. 
‘“ Hero of two deserts, of the vastest wastes of ice and the vastest 
“ wastes of sand, how boundless was the measure of thy love for 
“Italy! All other human love seems wingless and nerveless, 
“inglorious and impure, sullied by the vileness of our evil.’’ 


“ Eroe di due deserti, dei pri vast ° 
Gel: e delle prt vaste sabbie, ın quali 
Eroiche immensità l’Italia amasti ! ° 

Ognı altro uman amor sembra senz’alı 
E senza lena e inglorioso e impuro, 
Congiunto alla viltà de: nostrı malı ’’ 


The poet’$ hand trembles, fearful of perpetuating its shameful 
inaction, as he thinks of Cagni working for two Hours fo 
cut off a mortifying finger from his own hand with a pair of 
scissors. The picture of the men struggling on to pass Nansen’s 
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limit 1s wonderfully vivid. ‘‘It 1s not necessary to live, but tœ 
“carve our names beyond that point, this 1s necessary.”’ 
‘“ Non è necessario 
Vivere, si scolpire olte quel termine 
Nostro nome. questo è necessario ”’ i 
One remembers : 
“ Che necessaric è navigare, ° 


Vivere non è necessario,” g 


the concluding lines of the Laus Vitæ, a Latin version of which 
appears outside the present volume. There, ın the ice and snow, 
just as a hymn brings God among us, so did Cagni’s love create a 
true image of his country. And he was among the first to win 
distinction in Tripoli in the fight at the Wells, where his presence 
among the handful of men acted like the marrow to the bone. 

The Canzone dı Maro Bianco 1s written for the death of a 
young Abruzzese—D’ Annunzio himself comes from the Abruzzi— 
and contains another admirable battle-scene. The festival of the 
mortar and the cannon raged throughout Tripoli, Bengazi, and 
Derna. The line of the troops worked strong, yet supple, like the 
joints ın a man’s spine. ‘‘ The air was like a fiery drink. Rome 
‘appeared. The spirit of the legions swelled the men’s hearts 
“with its mighty influence. In the sky the wings of Icarus were 
“abroad. O, bring the violet asphodels of Ain-Zara to weave the 
“ first garlands of glory for the first chosen, that I may wed them to 
“the narciss1 of great Berenice. . . . Where we lay the founda- 
‘* tion of our power, there do we lay the bones of our dead to hallow 
“our achievement.” 


“ L’Aria 
Era come un ignito beveraggıo 
Roma apparia D’anıma legionaria 
Col vasto afflato dilatava 1 pettı 
Nel cielo spaziava lala Icaria 
Oh date gli asfodeli violetti 
D’Ain-Zara, per tesser le ghirlande 
Della gloria primiera ai primi elett 
Ch’io lı mgsca a1 narcissi della grande 
eBerenice 
Ché dgve noi poniamo 1 fondament: 
Della potenza, là poniam dei nostri 
Morti l’ossa per consacrar gli eventi 


33 


We will tear the wings from Victory so that she cannot 
escape us. We shall have another wedding of the sea. “ For 
“ Africa 1s only the whetstone on which we have sharpened.the 
‘steel for fhe supreme conquest against unknown fortunes. 

. Hear me,” he tells the dead youth, now symbolical 
oe the youth of Italy. ‘‘Thou shalt not die. Thou art of the 


it 
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‘moment and of eternity. Thou art he that comes, not he that 
““ goes, far, yet near.” 


‘* Ché l’Africa non è se non la cote 
Ove afhflammo ıl ferro, per l’acquisto 
® Supremo, contra le fortune ignote 
Odımı. Non morrai. Colu: che viene 
E non colu che parte sei, distante 


° E prossimo ”’ 
e 


The death of the young Abruzzese seems to call him back to 
himself. , i was like thee, ın the world. I lived as thou fightest. 


'"“ All that the Sicep ics spirit encompasses, changes, Eee within * 


* itself, I knew.’ 


> 


‘“ To fui qual sei, nel mondo Quel che aneli 
Anelai Vissi come tu combatt.. F 
Tutto che in se Il’insonne anima serra 
Perverte esalta 10 lo connobbi.’’ 


But the years of shame and impurity weighed upon him. The 
abject herd wallowed ın its filth. Yet the poet waited and watched 
and now the great, pure, strong word has come, flying high above 
death, like truth. Ah, why cannot he rise again as a leader of 
youth, fired with & higher, purer flame? Then by a skilful 
repetition of earlier lines, a device he frequently employs ın these 
canzont, he declares again . 


‘““ Non morrai. Sei nell’istante,’’ &c , 


thus ending the poem with a message of hope to the youth of Italy. 
The last canzone shows the reaction even more clearly. The 
poet 1s exhausted and seems to lose hope. Ten battleships, the steel 
hammered by the same strong love, not ten poems, were what his 
country needed. ‘* Ah me, I have but my torment and my song! 
“ The brief forgetfulness 1s past and fear lies in my inmost heart. 
“ For now I am lıke a wounded man far off, waking on the edge 
‘of the great desert,” who feels the boundless silence and sees all 
his life and soul before him, like a jewel,"hard and uaconquered, 
and his victory like a defeat. ‘‘ All ıs pure and silent. There 
“is neither lightning nor dawn. The peaceful solitude stretches 
‘‘ away in an even brightness. The same light is given from the 
“ sky above and the earth below.’ 


a * « Tutto è tacıto e puro Non balena, 
Non albeggia In un sol chiarore eguale ® ° 
Spazia la solitudine serena 
Scende dal cielo e dalla terra sale 
La stessa luce.” 


e + 
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He wakes after the delirium of the sudden spring, alone with hig 
life, and regrets tne blood he has not shed and the fever that burns 
in his unwarlike pulses. ‘‘ Oh, my songs, how great seemed to be 
“ your inspiration in the first days of the struggle, when my’every 
‘thought bounded up armed! To each one of you, with unwearied 
‘toil, I gave the beauty of a heroic woman, the wings of an eagle; 
“the claws of a lioness.” 


“ O mie canzoni, di qual grande afflato ° 
Piene sembraste nella prıma ressa, 
Quando ogni mio pensier baizava armato ! 

A ciascuna di voi con indefessa n 
Viıgıla died: volto d’eroina, 
D’Aquila penne, ugne dı leonessa 


>? e 


‘‘Did I not sing thee, my unknown brother? Did I not ask thy 
“ name, that ıt might be heard in my song?’’ He lies unburied, 
already swathed in the eternal forgetfulness, and D’Annunzio sighs 
that he was not there to run up at the cry of the wounded and bear 
them on his shoulders away from the hideous vengeance to the new 
life of the tent. ‘‘I seem, O thou unknown, to survive thee for 
“some secret penalty and wander upon these shores neither man 
“nor ghost.” 


“ Sembramı, ignoto, ch'io ti sopravviva 
Per un castigo oscuro e ch’io, non ombra 
Ne uomo, ın vano errı per questa riva.” 


He ıs riding over the stricken field at night and hears the 
bark of dogs. Are they the dogs of war? He ıs looking 
for fire and sword to kill him. Where can he find death? The 
setting moon glows fiery red on the lonely heights like a sickle 
on a mighty anvil. At last a sound breaks the silence. A 
squadron of cavalry advances through the desert night with its 
banners towards the dawn, like the vow of a sacred spring, leaping 
towards its fate with the first-born hero of ıts hopes. 


‘* Cosi, divina Italia, sotto il giusto 
Tuo sole e nelle tenebre, munita 
ə. E cauta col®palladio su laffusto, 
Andar tı veggo verso la tua vita 
Nuova, @ del tuo silenzio far vigore, 
E far grandezza d’ogni tua ferita.” 


Whatever be the result of the war, this at least 1s certain, that it 
has drawn the nation together as nothing else has done since the 
union, and that it has found in D’Annunzio a singer well worthy 
Sf the occasion. 


Lacy CoLLISON-MORLEY. 


THE BREAK-UP OF LANDED ESTATES. 


: TH wWepartmental Committee, presided over by Lord 
Haversham, was appointed— 


“ To inquire into the position of tenant farmers in England and 
Wales on the occasion of any change ın the ownership of their 
* holdings, whether by reason of the death of the landlord, the sale 
of the land, or otherwise, and to consider whether any legislation 
on the subject 1s desirable. 


The Land Question 1s now being discussed from ever varying 
points of view. On the one hand the price ts described as the root- 
evil of the housing question, whilst Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., 
has pointed out that building land often costs less than good 
linoleum. The advocates of the Taxation of Land Values contend 
* that the adoption of their proposals would solve almost all our social 
problems, whilst landowners have during the last two years 
successfully claimed from a Liberal Government a remission of half 
a million a year in Income Tax. ‘Tenant farmers were recently 
described by one of themselves at a deputation to the Board of 
Agriculture as being in a panic, because on the sale of their farms 
they have often to buy their own improvements. On the other side 
is the fact that agricultural rents rose in England after the abolition 
of the Corn Laws 26% per cent. between 1854 and 1879 from that 
date until quite recently, however, rents were on the downward 
grade Whilst this was going on ın England, the” Welsh 
Land Commission, reporting on August 26th, 1896, pointed out 
that rents ın five counties of North Wales had risen 15 per cent 
since 1879, and this, notwithstanding higher wages, increased rates, 
and the reduction ın the value of agricultural products. The reason 
for the difference 1s not quite clear. England ıs commonly assumed 
to be a country of large farms. As a fact, two-thirds of all the 
holdings in England and Wales do not exceed” fifty acres. Wales 
is eminently a country of small farmers, and particularly so the 
northern part of the Principality, but the size of the holdings will 
not in itself explain the phenomenon. 

The Comfnittee were, primarily at least, appointed to consider the 
position of those tenants who, it was suggested, were 1n*an tfnusual® 
number being dispossessed because of the sale of estates. That a 
large number of estates come to the market cannot be questioned. 
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Several causes contribute to this. There 1s admittedly a considere 
able rise in the value of agricultural property, and this leads to 
realisation of mortgaged estates. It was attempted ın evidence by 
the professional witnesses, about whose political opinions there was 
not much room for doubt, to attribute the sales to ‘‘ recent legisla- 
“tton.” They failed, however, to point to any Act of Parliament 

„which had detrimentally affected agricultural land except the 
Finance Act through the death duties, which are, of course, equally 
applicable to personalty, and as against which may be put the 
yearly allowance of half a million in respect of Income Tax. As 
will be seen from the evidence, this class of witness generally ended 
with a reference to what they call the trend of legislation, though 
none of them attempted to show how even the taxation of land 
values could injuriously affect agricultural land. 

The large farmer may not unreasonably be assumed to be capable 
not only of fully realising the conditions of the contract which he 
is asked to sign, but moreover of bargaining with the land-agent 
as to terms. The small farmer 1s too often not in that position, 
owing to the greater competition which exists for the holdings, 
and it 1s clear, therefore, that whatever the disadvantages of the 
present land system may be, he 1s the person most likely to be 
injuriously affected , but the small man ıs incapable of organisation 
and of discussing his grievances 1n public, with the result that the 
accepted view of agricultural conditions which finds expression ın 
the public press 1s too often based on the experience of large farmers 
on well-managed estates. Asa matter of fact, except by the Welsh 
witnesses, scarcely any evidence was tendered on behalf of the 
smaller tenants. 

In view of the finding that there is an abnormal number of sales, 
the Committee had to face the problem of what assistance, if any, 
could be rendered the tenants. 

As the result of a sale the tenant is often deprived of 


his farm, and so, it was stated, sustains a serious monetary | 


loss, in addition to the loss of his means of livelihood, the 
goodwill, &c., of his farming business. The obvious comment 
would seem to havee been that the schedules to the Agrı- 
cultural Holdings Act require amendment. To this some of the 
witnesses demurred—the professional witnesses to a man. The 
tenants claimed to have their loss made good, not by increased 
compensation, but by what they vaguely called compensation for 
disturbance. I say vaguely, because on cross-examination ıt almost 
invariably resolved itself into compensation for unexhausted 
ermprotements still the claim was for disturbance, and witness 
after witness deplored the County Court judgment which decided 
that compensation for disturbance ıs not obtainable when dis- 
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*posséssion arises out of the sale of the property, and the Committee 
were strongly pressed to recommend the amendment of the Act 
accordingly. This, 1t will be observed, for reasons very fully set 
out in the report, isnotdone. We were, therefore, driven to inquire 
ewhat other changes can be effected ın the interests of the tenant. 
Underlying all his complaints 1s the fact that he has no security 
of tenure. He himself ıs opposed to leases, and whilst he makes— 
in any event on the larger estates—no complaint as to his treatment 
during the currency of the tenancy, he feels that as he 1s not certain 
of its duration, he cannot ın his own interest put more into the land 
than he can get out of ıt. 

In case the tenancy ıs determined for any cause, the question of 
compensation for impiovements becomes one of vital importance 
to him. Most of the tenants who gave evidence contended that 
under the present Act they are not fully compensated, and parti- 
cularly, that the good farmer suffers on leaving his farm. It 1s said 
that where by labour and expenditure extending over a long number 
of years he has improved his farm, the scale of compensation 
and the conditions under which ıt 1s granted are not such as to 
recoup the occupier. The same question was considered by the 
Welsh Land Commission, over which Lord Carrington presided, 
and they unanimously suggested’that the tenants’ case would be 
met by adding the following items to paragraph 3 of the Schedule 
to the Agricultural Holdings Act :— 


(í 


(1) Continuous good farming and cultivation or good hus- 
bandry in excess of the standard of cultıvation or good husbandry 
which the tenant was bound to maintain. 

‘‘ (2) Any other ımprovement increasing the value of the holding 
as an agricultural holding 

“ (3) Haulage done by the tenant at the landlord’s request in 
the course of making improvements on the holding ”’ 


These items were suggested to the witnesses, and it will be 
observed that they were accepted with almost unanimity as a 
solution of the difficulty. 

The Committee ın their report state that 1f the tenant in case of 
a sale elects to rent the farm under the new landlord, he is liable to 
be rented on any improvement he has executed without receiving 
any compensation. (Paragraph 14.) Whilst n the next paragraph 
(15) ıt 1s pointed out that even if he purchases the land his position 
would be hardly different. 


J 


‘“ If to avoid dispossession the tenant decides to buy, he may 

be forged to bid at the auction up to a high price in order to retain 

e his home, and ıf he has executed improvements am fagmed the 

land exceptionally well, the purchase price is often increased 

accordingly with the result that he has to buy his own improve- 
ments. ’’ 
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But notwithstanding these conclusions, the majority of the Com-* 
mittee refuse to accept as their own, as regards England, the above 
recommendations of the Welsh Land Commission. They base 
their refusal on different grounds. Some say it 1s impracticable, 
whilst Mr. Colin Campbell, the Chairman of the National Farmers’e 
Union, ın a separate memorandum argues that ıt would necessitate 
revising present rents. As to the second objection, any amendment 
of the Act might on the same ground be opposed, ever the very 
recommendation of the Committee as regards notice, as it will 
undoubtedly detrimentally affect the landowner. Admitting, as the 
majority do, that tenants may under the present systefh be com- 
pelled to pay for their own improvements, ıt can hardly be expected, 
that their own conclusions, based for the most part on the evidence 
of the professional witnesses, will be accepted by the tenants, par- 
ticularly as it must be admitted that equally, nay even more 
difficult problems are dealt with every day by arbitrators. 

It will be observed that three members of the Committee state 
that‘in their opinion tenants should be paid for all they have done 
to improve the value of the holding. 

But even assuming that the tenant can by further legislative 
enactment be safeguarded against loss ın respect of improvements 
effected by him, his position ın losing his farm, may involve great 
hardship, as he not only loses the means of his liveluhood—it is by 
no means easy for him to secure another farm—but also the value 
of the experience he had of the possibilities and qualities of the 
land which he cultivated. To meet this difficulty, two remedies 
were proposed. The extension of the principle of the Small 
Holdings Act, 1892 (now the Act of 1908), enabling loans to be 
made on easy terms to purchasing occupiers. The other proposal 
was the acquisition of landed estates by the State. 

The advocates of State loans argue that all the disadvantages of 
tenants would be eliminated ıf the occupier were the owner of the 
land. So far as security of tenure and recoupment for ımprove- 
ments are concerned, that would be so; but what struck the 
Committee, and must strike all who read the evidence, 1s the fact 
that the tenant farmers do not, save as a last resort, desire to acquire 
their farms. 7 

Mr. Cecil Parker, on retiring from the agency of the Duke of 
Wesimuinster’s Eaton estates, with which he had been connected 
for thirty years, ın the course of an address to the tenants in 
November last, said that .— 

“ He viewed the breaking up of estates with regret If they 
s took hi$ advice they would be the last persons in the world to 
attempt to buy therr own farms. It was far better for them to 


have their capital as it were on the farm rather than locked up 
on the farm |? (‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’?’ November 13th, 1911.) 
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. Evidence of the same thing 1s supplied by the history of the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, now consolidated with the Smali 
Holdings Act, 1908, which enabled a tenant whose holding did not 
exceed fifty acres, or 1s of an annual value for the purposes of 
Income Tax not exceeding £50, to obtain from the County Council 
a loan of four-fifths of the purchase money, repayable by annual 
instalments for fifty years at the rate of 4¢ per cent. (including 
sinking fund); but from 1892 to 1902 and from 1908 to I910— 
thirteen years for which figures are avatlable—only twenty-nine 
tenants took advantage of this provision, although practically two- 
thirds of the agricultural holdings in England and Wales are 
within the Act. Proof of the same disinclination to become owners 
' Of the land is supplied in the experience of the County Councils 
under the Small Holdings Act of 1908, which shows that the great 
desire of applicants ıs to rent land, and that, in fact, only two per 
cent. of the applicants desired to acquire ıt. 

Further confirmation is supplied by the Board of Agriculture, 
who ın their report for 1911 point out that— 


‘* Since 1888 there has been an almost uninterrupted decline in 
the proportion of the acreage owned by occupiers In that year it 
was for the whole of Great Britain 15 per cent. In 1911 ıt had 
fallen to 11 89 per cent. The tendency has been not only con- 
tinuous, but general all over the country ’’ (C D 6,021, p ro.) 


To meet the case of those who desire to buy, the majority of 
the Committee—indeed, all except Mr. Trustram Eve and Mr. 
Parker, the latter objects to State assistance under any conditions— 
recommend the adoption of the scheme proposed by Sir Edward 
Holden, Bart., the Chairman of the London City and Midland 
Bank. Sir Edward Holden proposes that the State should finance 
a Bank to the extent of half a million pounds, and that the Bank, 
subject to the valuation of the Inspectors of the Board of Agri- 
culture, should advance to the tenant intending to purchase his 
holding four-fifths of the value at an exclusive rate (sinking fund, 
interest, charges, and contingencies) of about four per cent. for a 
period of seventy-five years. The Commyttee were, with one ex- 
ception, unanimously against advancing the whole of the purchase 
money, and equally agreed as to the terms arfdeconditions on which 
the money should be advanced. 

It 1s doubtful, however, whether the scheme will meet the ex- 
pectations of the more ardent advocates of peasant proprietorship. 
Some of the witnesses apparently expected the land to be acquired 
undtr its market value, and others, as ın the House ef Lerds ang 
on the platform, seem to imagine that by some legerdemain the 
Government can obtain and lend money at 2%, though Consols 
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are yielding £3 5s. per cent., and Irish (Guaranteed) Stock, 
£3 11s. 6d. per cent. One hardly likes to suggest that whilst 
condemning heavy taxation, they purpose to ask the taxpayer to 
pay the difference between £2 15s. and 43 5S. per cent. in order 
to enable private individuals to acquire and dispose of land at a 
profit. 

Jt will be observed, however, that the majority of the Committee 
found that only a ‘‘ small proportion of the tenant farmers f the 
“country will be able or willing to avail themselves of State 
“loans ” (paragraph 75); and that they consequently report that 
they have to suggest some system ‘* which will protect.the tenant 
“against dispossession, whilst at the same time securing to the 
“occupier all the advantages now enjoyed on well-managed 
“ estates. This, ın our opinion, can be secured by the acquisition 
“and management of landed estates by the State.” (Paragraph 83.) 

The minority in their reservation add that they “ are not opposed 
“ to the extension of the Crown estates by purchase for the benefit 
“of sitting tenants.” 

It will be observed that the minority are not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of State purchase; they object to the recommendation of the 
Committee only because ıt 1s not definitely confined to the acquisition 
of land to avoid the dispossession of sitting tenants 1n case of a sale. 

The arguments of the advocates of State pùrchase as an addı- 
tional remedy may be summarised as -— 


“ (1) The State, choosing its own time and buying large areas, 
can acquire land cheaper 

‘“ (2) Management expenses are less on large estates 

‘* (3) The State can borrow money at a low rate 

‘‘ (4) In the case of State loans, the State takes a very consider- 
able risk, whilst the profit, 1f any, belongs to the borrower 

‘“(5) The acquisition of his farm by the occupier only solves 
his individual case. Huis death, maybe within a year, may and 
probably would cause the land to be put up for sale again, and the 
new purchaser would have to be dealt with ” 


The question of State as against individual ownership ts being 
forced on the attention ọf the country by other considerations. 

The creafion of small holdings must lead to a greater demand 
for land. Competitrvé prices will be paid, and rents must accord- 
ingly rise. The history of Irish land ıs suggestive. The experience 
of Continental countries points to the same thing. Rent of agrı- 
cultural land ın Belgium 1s nearly twice as high as in England. 
Increase of population, improved transport, agricultural organisa- 
yon, banking facilities and local factories conduce to increAsed 
prices; even co-operative dairies, of which so much 1s expected in 
this country, do not ultimately help the tenant. . 


o 
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. °“ A co-operative dairy has been started here, so the price of land 
“ has gone up,” 1s a remark which has more than once been made 
to the writer when visiting agricultural districts, and it states 
one of the usual consequences of the successful establishment of 
these dairies. (Rowntree. Land and Labour im Belgium, page 241.) 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Rowntree sums up the position 


of the Belgian tenant as follows .— 
® 
‘© Bt has been shown how many are the advantages enjoyed by 
the agriculturalists of Belgium. Among them ample means of 
rapid transit, a good system of agricultural education and co-opera- 
tive societies, including the provision and the insurance of live 
stock at very low rates Surely, with all these blessings their 
a life should be almost ideal But ısıt? A closer acquaintance with 
the small holder shows us that though he seldom, never perhaps, 
suffers from want, he generally lıves roughly, and, except ın winter, 
works unreasonably long hours for low pay ”’ 


The above paragraph deals with tenants, but the author treats also 
of the position of those who occupy their own property, and his 
conclusions are not more encouraging -— 


“ The peasant proprietor’s mode of life is very similar to that 
of the tenant. Both have to live sparely and work extremely hard 
to make a living This at first sight may seem an extraordinary 
fact, for one w8uld suppose that high land values, which affect the 
tenant so adversely, would operate ın favour of the owner. The 
explanation of the seeming anomaly ıs that the land belonging to 
a peasant 1s scarcely ever sold except on the death of the owner 
When a peasant dies leaving his property to his children, those 
who wish to carry on agriculture find that their personal shares 
are insufficient, and, consequently, are compelled either to buy or 
rent more land. If they buy, the high price makes the purchase 
burdensome.” (Ibid 538.) 


Whatever improves agriculture tends to raise the price of land, 
because ıt ıs a monopoly. The increased price means of necessity 
a higher rent for the owner, or increased interest on the appreciation 
in the capital value of the land itself. This 1s the result whether, 
as in Belgium, of increased facilities or, as in Prussia, of a 
protective tariff. “ 


® 

“ The higher agricultural duties which have been in operation 
in Germany since 1906 have influenced the frices of land ın a very 
marked and very noteworthy manner Experts are agreed that 
a speculative movement in the prices of estates as it exists in 
Germany since 1906 1s without precedent The most remarkable 
feature of this movement is found in the fact that the strongest 
fluctuation occurs ın the most conservative and eastern provinces 
of Germany, viz , East and West Prussia. Im East Prussja 
every landed estate has practically come into the market, and not 
a few owners there have bought and sold and rebought four or 
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five estates within the last two or three years ... there. is do 
slump to justify this supply, ıt ıs a consequence of abnormal risé 
in the prices of land ’’ [Consular Report, Germany, 1911 (C.D. 


5,465-166), p. 44.] 
Who benefits ? 


@ 
‘The duties of fifty-five and fifty marks, respectively, ensure 
German agriculturists an increased income for the duration of the 
present commercial treaties This increased price 1s 1mmethately , 
commuted into capital values, and the prices of estates are raised 
accordingly. What ıs the result of a sale on this basis? The new 
owner foregoes all advantages arising from the increased duties 
the capital value of which has gone to the late owner The 
purchaser, therefore, works under similar unfavourable conditions 
as if the tariff had not been raised the tariff means for him onlf 
an increase in the risk he 1s incurring.” (Ibid, p 45 ) 


Increased agricultural prosperity means undoubtedly an increase 
in the value of land to the owner. As stated, rents of land ın 
Belgium are nearly twice as high as in England, and, as Mr. 
Rowntree points out, both the tenant and the occupying owner 
have “ to live sparely and work extremely hard to make a living.” 
To anyone who has first-hand knowledge of small farms, this 1s 
not surprising ; nay, the play of economic forces makes it inevitable, 
and it is immaterial, except as hereinafter suggested, whether the 
land ıs owned by the individual or by the State. If the land 1s let 
at its market value, the rent must be the same, by whomsoever tt 
is owned. But whilst it ıs doubtful ıf the Government are entitled 
in Ordinary cases to fix rent ın the case of the individual owner, 
the State as owner can fix its own rents, and in so doing have 
regard, not to the market value of the land, but to its capacity to 
afford the cultivator a living under fair conditions. The answer 
will probably be that it means subsidising a class at the expense 
of the rates. But exactly the same objection applies to supplying 
tenants with cheap money by means of State credit. It must, more- 
over, be remembered that workmen ın Government Departments » 
are accorded by ail parties the right to claim a living wage, and on 
the same principle the tenants of the State may claim that their 
rents must be such as wilb enable them to obtain a reasonable return 
for their money and labour on the farm. This a State may do, but 
private individuals cân hardly be compelled to do it, and ın view 
of the fact that the inevitable tendency of the subdivision of land 
is to raise rents, this consideration confirms the Committee’s 

æ decision to recommend the State purchase of agricultural land. 
d 
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HE Jewish community ın England ıs passing through a crisis 
which threatens to rend it in twain. The possibility 1s 
" 6ne to which the English people cannot be indifferent. The 
schism, ıf ıt came, would prove a cleavage, shattering Anglo- 
Jewry ın its relations with English official life as well as in its 
domestic affairs. By means of the United Synagogue, a federation 
of the leading London houses of worship, of which Lord Rothschild 
is President; by the agency of the Board of Deputies, a body com- 
posed of synagogue delegates from all parts of the United 
Kingdom; and by the office of the Chief Rabbi, whose dominion 
extends over the whole of the British Empire, the Jews of England 
are a solid body for the purposes of co-ordinating the laws of 
ancient Israel with the law of the land. ‘‘ The law of the land 
““ shall be the law ” ıs a dictum of the Rabbis dominating the life 
of the Jews, and the three organisations named, whose activities 
are interlaced, see that it 1s faithfully observed. Never has ıt been 
so sedulously safeguarded as in England, and never have the Jews 
in their history lived ın such peace and cordial relations with their 
fellow-men. The United Synagogue provides facilities for the 
practice of Judaism. It maintains the Beth Din, an Ecclesiastical 
Court which also arbitrates ın civil disputes and keeps irritating 
little difficulties out of the Police and County Courts. The Board 
of Deputies maintains a watch on legislation which may affect 
the community, and 1s the recognised channel of approach to the 
Government or any of its departments. The office of Chief Rabbi, 
for which the United Synagogue 1s financially responsible, 
authorises all marriages and prevents those that contravene English 
law. But the future ıs fraught with graveecgnsequences to this 
arrangement 
The trouble has arisen over the election of a Chief Rabbi to 
succeed the late Dr. Hermann Adler, who died in July, 1911. Ten 
months after the vacancy occurred, the special conference of 
Synagogue delegates invested with the power of ghogsing a, 
successor, decided to proclaim the post with the intimation that 
applications would be considered. Various causes led to a deadlock, 
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an important one being Dr. Adler’s persistent objection toeconsides 
the question of his successor. The magnificent power of organisa- 
tion which the Anglo-Jewish community possesses was unable to 
place the coping-stone on its spiritual edifice by arranging for the 
succession. ‘There are no grades in the Jewish ministry which will 
lead a man naturally to the highest post, and immediately the cry 
was raised that there was no man worthy to be compared with Dr. 
Adler. Various sections vied with one another in panegyrics 
on the late Chief Rabbi and ın deprecating all possible candidates. 
Anglo-Jewry presented a singular spectacle. It 1s the boast of the 
Jews that they achieve eminence in every sphere of life. At the 
very time they were engaged ın asserting that not one of them was ° 
fitted to fill Dr. Adler’s chair, they were confidently maintaining ` 
that an English Jew, Sir Rufus Isaacs, was worthy of being 
appointed to the highest post in the English judiciary—the Wool- 
sack; and even that another English Jew, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
might be deemed a future candidate for the most powerful position 
in the Empire—the Premiership. This attitude suggested nothing 
more than that the English Jews could supply leaders for others, 
or men sufficiently gifted to be the great ones of non-Jewry, but 
that for their own needs England produced only mediocrity. 

Analysis of the state of mind which gave rise to this situation 
reveals interesting factors. It indicates a stafe of religious unrest 
and a spirit of revolt against communal authority. Dr. Adler had 
kept both in check. ‘There was a tacit understanding that as long 
as his incumbency lasted nothing could be done ın the way of intro- 
ducing reform in ritual or government. The Chief Rabbi and the 
lay-heads, ıt was known to a few, were not always in agreement, 
but they respected each other. When the end came of the Adler 
régime, tongues were loosened. It became apparent that, side by 
side with the admiration for the late Chief Rabbi, resentment had 
grown up against the power vested in the office and the personal 
force which Dr. Adler had acquired. Two main currents of 
thought were discernible in the babel. There were those who © 
desired the abolition of the Chief Rabbinate; there were others 
anxious to break the authority of the United Synagogue. The two 
indicated a®°claim for autonomy. Home Rule for each synagogue 
would permit of the:fitroduction of changes in ritual; the breaking 
of the power of that wealthy corporation, the United Synagogue, 
would enable others to pose as heads of Anglo-Jewry. The outcry 
exhausted itself without dispelling any difficulties or leaving any 
bitterness. One great fact emerged—that the office of @hief Rabbi 
must be costinued. Dr. Adler left a testament to that effect, Lord 
Rothschild identified himself with the view at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and the two opinions have had a quiescent effect. 
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® 
e A section of the community is clamouring for a “ foreigner,” 
meaning a Continental Rabbi. A serious feature ot the objection 
to an ‘‘ Englishman” ıs the spirit of revolt ıt reveals against 
Anglicisation. Lord Rothschild, as lay-head of Anglo-Jewry and 
gs Chairman of the Rabbinical Conference, has declared 
emphatically that the new spiritual leader must be an Englishman ; 
in addition to his Hebrew learning, he must be imbued with the , 
necessity of recognising the dominance of English law and custom. 
This view is supported by the majority, but the opposing section 
sets up what ıt terms a Jewish, as against an English, need. The 
marriage and divorce laws, for instance, are different, and there 
are those who do not hesitate to maintain that the Jewish laws must 
prevail. This anti-English attitude ıs disquieting to those who 
are proud of the social and political emancipation gained ın this 
country and are anxious it should not be jeopardised. ‘They 
repudiate the insinuation that Anglo-Jewry 1s anti-Jewish, and do 
not agree that emancipation must lead to absorption. Their argu- 
ment is that the Jewish community ın this country cannot disregard 
its environment, that there is no necessity for this course in 
England where anti-Semitism 1s a negligible factor, and that 
organised aloofness would nullify the successful efforts of the past 
century and would be a reaction leading to disaster. 

The situation ıs fürther complicated by the revolt against ortho- 
doxy. Spiritual unrest in Anglo-Jewry ıs no new mantfestation, 
but in the United Kingdom, where the Jewish community 1s not 
large, numbering about a quarter of a million, the communal 
organisation has prevented trouble. The late Dr. Adler, who 
alone possessed the right to make alterations, ruthlessly suppressed 
all tendencies to innovation. The “‘ Reform ’’ community estab- 
lished in this country seventy years ago has not increased to any 
material extent. There are but three Reform synagogues in Great 
Britain, one each in London (in Upper Berkeley-street), Man- 


, chester, and Bradford. Recently, Mr. Claude G. Montefiore’s 


zeal led to the establishment of a ‘‘ Liberal’’ Jewish house of 
worship in the West End; this is a movement of “advanced 
“ reform,” but ıt ıs too young yet to estimate either its present need 
or future prospects. Those adherents of the United Synagogue 
who chafed under the iron rule of Dr. Adler~they included some 
heads of the community—wished to snatch the present oppor- 
tunity to secure modification of ritual and observance. They 
would prefer a Chief Rabbi who would make concessions to 
“ modernism ’’—permit the organ in the synagogue, increase the 
use ôf English in the services, and allow men and wemam to site 
together. These demands are the minimum, but they would 
satisfy the cravings of many who declare themselves out of 
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sympathy with an ancient ritual, unintelligible to them andregarded 
as voicing a dead nationalism rather than a living creed. They 
may appear trivial alterations, unworthy of forming the basis of a 
split, but from the orthodox standpoint the situation 1s ominous. 
The history of “Reform ” justifies uneasiness. Since 1ts 1n- 
ception ın Germany just over a century ago, ıt has travelled far 
f1om its original intent. Transferred to the United States ıt 
‘has made rapid strides until, at the present moment, thére are 
forms of Judaism indistinguishable from Christianity. 

Rabbinical law 1s rejected; the disintegration of Judaism ıs 
proceeding with swift strides. One or two American ‘‘ Reform ” 
munisters have declared that Unitarianism does not go far enough 
for. them. That the danger to Judaism has been realised by 
advocates of ‘‘ Reform ” in this country has been demonstrated. 
The *‘ Liberal Jewish’ synagogue ın London was preceded ten 
years ago by the establishment of the ‘‘ Jewish Religious Union ”’ 
with Saturday afternoon services. A number of prominent lay- 
men identified themselves with the movement, the promoter of 
which was Mr. Claude G. Montefiore. After seven years, the 
Union determined upon an advance. Promptly those of its 
members who heid honorary office in the United Synagogue 
resigned. These were Mr. A. H. Jessel, K.C., and Mr. Felix 
Davis, who are at present the vice-presidtnts of the United 
Synagogue. At the parting of the ways they cast in their lot 
with the older Judaism, fearing the future of the new movement. 

To those who ardently desire ‘‘ Reform ” the orthodox tender 
the simplest advice—‘‘ Leave us and join the Reform Synagogue, 
“or establish such synagogues of your own.’ But there ıs 
reluctance to break away from tradition, from an organisation that 
has been carefully built up and embraces a number of charities and 
auxiliary institutions for social service The fear of the orthodox 
is that the introduction of ‘‘ Reform ” will lead to dismemberment 
and the parlous condition of America. The blunt truth is that 
certain Jews are ‘‘tired’’ of Judaism. They: find the old 
laws irksome, imposing conditions which interfere with unlimited 
non-Jewish social life. | They would break away entirely, but lack 
the courage. They are sufficiently wise to understand that 
apostates ın Englanel do not command respect. Nevertheless, 
they look to ‘‘ Reform ” as a means of making the religion of Israel 
appear less strange. 

The orthodox may appear intolerant. It 1s a deep conviction 
that only by strict adherence to the forms of traditipn will the 
Jews bg saved from disruption and Judaism from dissipation. 
They point to the “Reform” Synagogue as a proof that the 
organ and modified ceremonial has not solved the problem of 
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filling tht empty benches. Furthermore, there 1s a serious obstacle 
to “ reform ’* in the United Synagogue which ıs an amalgamation 
established ın 1870 by Act of Parliament (33-34 Victoria, 
cap. cxvi.) under a scheme sanctioned by the Charity Com- 


missioners. The schedule to the Act contains the following 
clause — 


*"'6. Religious Observance —The form of worship in each of 
the constituent synagogues shall be 1n accordance with the Polish 
or German ritual.” 


This means orthodoxy, and to safeguard the ritual still further 
æ Deed of Foundation and Trust was drawn up ın January, 1871, 
entrusting the care of it entirely to the Chief Rabbi. Clause 3 
of the Deed reads .— 


‘The form of worship in each of the constituent synagogues, 
and all religious observances ın the constituent synagogues, and 
all matters connected with the religious administration of the 
United Synagogue, and of its subsidiary charities, shall, subject 
to the provision in the Scheme requiring such form of worship to 
be ın accordance with the Polish or German ritual, be under the 
supervision and control of the Chief Rabbi.’’ 


What this means‘1s well understood by the lawyers who hold 
tesponsible honorary office in the United Synagogue Alteration 
would necessitate a legal process, and opposition would render 1t 
well-nigh impossible. 


II. 
The advocates of ‘‘ Reform ’’ would gain a great victory by the 


appointment of a Chief Rabbi who would be prepared to make 
concessions and agree to a measure of synagogal autonomy 


* admitting of individual development. A few ministers are in 


agreement with these demands; and, curiously enough, a number 
of the most ardent Nationalists (Zionists) and ‘‘ foreigners ” 
advocate, not only “‘ Reform,” but the abolition of the office of 
Chief Rabb: These are the irreconcilables*who resent authority 
and control They confess that ıt would lead to the free develop- 
ment that has obtained ın the United States where ‘‘ Reform 
“ Rabbis ” have vied with one another ın introducing changes until 
Judaism hag become a religious coat of many colours which do 
not karmonise. Notwithstanding, they do not hesitate.e Race, 
and nationality are the bonds on which they lay stress These 
they deem immutable, whilst religion is subject to ‘‘ evolution.” 
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It ıs extremely doubtful whether Anglo-Jewry ıs ripe for "an 
advance. Whilst ıt ıs unquestionable that the younger generation 
is out of sympathy with the old form of worship and with many 
of the ancient laws and symbols, nationalism is not strong, and 
racialism 1s a still weaker feeling, particularly among those who 
demand ‘‘ Reform.’' ‘‘ Reform” would alienate the large body 
_ of the orthodox. What is termed “‘ healthy schism ’’ would not 
be unwelcome to some members of either party, but the question 
to be considered 1s whether the price that would have to be paid 
would not be too high. The Jew ın England has gained the proud 
position he holds to-day by his unity. It has made him as little 


troublesome as possible to the general community. Rightly or | 


wrongly Englishmen hold the Jews of the West End responsible 
for the good conduct of the Jews of the East End. The foreign 
Jewish element has to bear the brunt of the public odium that 
clings about East London. By its organisations, supported 
mainly, but not entirely, by the wealthier Jews, the latter have 
tacitly accepted the charge laid upon them. They have benefited 
as largely as their poorer brethren. Any outcry against the 
“Jew,” though ıt may begin in the East End, ıs not confined 
to that quarter. Its echoes strike stridently upon the ear in the 
drawing-rooms of the West. A split will gravely imperil the 
respect gained as British citizens. The bitterness aroused by 
the advance of the Jewish Religious Union two years ago 1s a 
warning that cannot be lightly overlooked. The sacrifices made 
by thousands for the faith are not lost upon those who admire 
while they disagree. The orthodox Jew will not lightly accept 
the good othces of those whom he considers are drifting from 
Judaism and sapping its life-blood. He will not be disposed to 
look upon the drifting section as his ‘“‘ keeper.” Nor will the 
“ Reformer ” find the charge as easy as ıt has been in the past 
The organisation that does not conform to the ancient ritual and 
does not practise those observances that are deemed essential to 
Judaism cannot be expected to defend cherished law and 
ceremonial from attack. There would be clamour for recognition 
by contending factiong whenever petitions came to be presented 
to Governthent Departments and on each occasion when legislation 
affected Jews and akehs. 

English officialdom would be faced with irritating problems, the 
peaceful environment of Israel in this country would be rendered 
unsympathetic and unfriendly. There would always be two official 
sections of Jewry, perhaps more, to take into consideration, and 

eif the eivad parties were not in agreement the result woufd be 
disastrous. It 1s no argument to maintain that Jews in other 
countries—in, Germany, France, and Austria—live without the 
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superviston of a central authority. Conditions are different, 
national character 1s different. The anti-Semitism that exists on 
the Continent should be sufficient to prevent emulation heie. Nor 
are the conditions good for Judaism. The communities abroad 
suffer greater losses than Anglo-Jewry does. Marriages out of 
the fold take place almost daily, and the Continental Jewish press 
publish weekly lists of those who abjure the faith and are received , 
into the Church. The present is not the moment to force a division. 

Twenty years hence conditions may be different The “ grand- 
‘children of the ghetto ’’ will have grown up; the effect will also 
be visible ef the great slackening in alien immigration in recent 
years. Not now ıs the time for experiment. A continuance of the 
old régume, with certain administrative modifications, 1s the only 
safe course to pursue. Decentralisation by the establishment of 
local Ecclesiastical Courts 1n Leeds, Manchester, and other 
provincial cities where large Jewish communities are to be found, 
1s the only thing possible and needful. The treatment of the clergy 
with more consideration 1s to be expected as a matter of course. 
Dr. Adler kept them too much ın the background, making tnsuff- 
cient use of their abilities and sowing among them a spirit of 
discontent that manifested ifself unpleasantly in his last years. 
The selection of a ‘‘ foreign °” Rabbi would estrange the English 
section and endanger the good opinion of non-Jews. On the 
question of language feeling 1s keen. That the new spiritual head 
of Anglo-Jewry should be a fluent English speaker 1s a proposition 
needing no emphasis. A foreign accent—to mention nothing else 
—would make him unpleasantly conspicuous at non-Jewish 
gatherings and functions, and would militate against respect within 
the community. There is the danger of a “foreign’’ Rabbi 
lacking sympathy with English life and ideals. ‘“‘ Foreign ” 
Rabbis of great learning and distinction have shown themselves 
difficult of adaptability to English circumstances, and the main 
quality demanded by advocates of a stranger 1s a readiness to set 
himself against English law. The appointment of such a man 
would be a blunder courting calamity. 

The interval since the death of Dr. Adleg has not passed without 
names of probable candidates having been mentioned. The 
decision, criticised as undignified, to ‘‘ advertise ’’ the vacancy, 1s 
probably due to a desire to prove to the community that genuine 
search 1s being made for “‘ the best man,” but the world had already 
been scoured. It resulted in the discovery of two men outside 
England. The number of suitable candidates 1s bound to be small, 
and “unless some surprising discovery ıs made—for whieh ther@ 
is small prospect—the final selection would seem to be limited to 
those already ranged before the eyes of the community. They are 
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d 
. five ın number—ın alphabetical order, Dr. Joseph Abraħams, of 
Melbourne; Dr. Moses Gaster, the Chief Rabbi of the small 
Spanısh and Portuguese community ın England, Dr. Hermann 
Gollancz, of the Bayswater Synagogue; Dr. Joseph Hertz, of New 
York; and Dr. Moses Hyamson, President of the Ecclesiastica} 


Court. All have the requisite Rabbinical diploma—most Jewish 


«ministers have not—and also the Doctorate degree, which, as a 
guarantee of secular scholarship, and for the sake of titular “effect, 
is deemed essential. 

Dr. Abrahams was born in London fifty-seven years ago, 
and educated at the Jews’ College; he isa B.A of Londén, M.A of 
Melbourne, and Ph.D. of Leipzig. Practically all his career has 
been confined to Melbourne. He ıs believed to be the candidate 
of the ministers who put forward a scheme for their future 
control which was generally denounced. It set up a con- 
sistory over which the Chief Rabbi would preside. All matters 
would be decided by the votes of the members, so that the Chief 
would be a mere ornamental head. Dr. Abrahams paid a visit 
to England some months ago and delivered a number of sermons. 
He returned to Australia last February. 

Dr. Moses Gaster is a world-renowned scholar, fifty-six years of 
age, born in Roumania, from which he was exiked, but subsequently 
honoured there. He has publicly stated he will not be a candidate, 
but ıt is believed certain of his admirers are anxious to put him 
forward. He is a polished orator in several languages, and 
possesses impulsive energy and versatility. 

Dr. Gollancz 1s on the verge of sixty. Born in Bremen, 
he ıs the son of a munister, and brother of Professor Israel 
Gollancz; he 1s a profound scholar and the first Jew to gain 
the D.Litt. of London University. He ıs a Jews’ College 
man, for he came here at an early age, Professor of Hebrew 
at University College, and perhaps shines more as a litterateur 
than as a preacher. He has engaged actively in communal affairs, 
and he commands the highest respect 

Dr. Hertz, if rumour ıs to be credited, owes his candidature to 
the recommendation of Lord Milner, who knew him ın South 
Africa, where he migistered until recently at Johannesburg in a 
minor congregation. He was born forty years ago in Hungary, 
and, at the age of twelve, went to America 

Dr Hyamson differs from the other candidates ın being the only 
one who has had any actual training for the vacant post For 
ten years he was the late Dr. Adler’s chief assistant and deputy, 
‘and since His death he has presided over the Ecclestastical Court. 
He was born in Russia forty-eight years ago, was brought to 
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Rrfgland.as a child, and ıs a product of Jews’ College. He has 
been minister at Swansea, Bristol, and Dalston. Ie ıs a B.A. 
and LL.D. of London University, and ıs a man of great legal, 
as well as Rabbinical, knowledge He preaches without notes; 
his language is polished and his discourse perfect 1n form. 
On the platform he is amazingly fluent. No candidate can 
possibly understand the East End as he does. His duties have 
compelled his confinement to the East End for the last ten years. 
This ıs the material ready to hand for the United Synagogue. 
There 1s nothing here for despair. The eyes of the Jews of the 
United Kingdom—of the world—are on the Council of the United 
4 Synagogue, who, in the Rabbinical Conference command an over- 
‘ whelming preponderance of votes. They have exhibited wisdom 
in the past. Failure at the present juncture will mean a fracture 
which nothing can heal. It will lead to chaos. Tact will ensure 
the passing of the crisis without bitterness, and will secure the 
continuance of peace and respect for Anglo-Jewry. 
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THE OTHER FREE TRADERS. 


e 
e 

HERE 1s no matter on which there is more general agreement 

in the Netherlands, where two-fifths of the people are on the 

land, than this, that Rural-Holland ıs prosperous, and that ıt 

does not ask for Protection. I venture to think that ¢ 

may speak with some degree of authority because I have 

been frequently in Holland, and I have lately returned from 

a tour of agricultural investigation through every one of 
its eleven provinces. 

I was once assured in writing by a prominent and responsible 
English Tariff Reformer that Holland ıs not a Free Trade country. 
It imposes duties, I was told, “‘ not only for revenue but for 
“ Protection.” There is every excuse for musunderstanding. 
British Protectionists are loth to see a country which 1s not 
technically Free Trading posed as a genwinely Free Trading 
one. Dutch Free Traders, in their desire to have a purely 
Free Trade system in operation, have sometimes styled the 
existing state of things a “slightly Protective” system. 
The facts are simple enough. Admittedly, as a result of 
an increasing disbelief ın Protection—agriculture and industry 
were alike suffering—the Dutch tariff was reduced by stages 
in 1862 and 1877. Since 1877 it has not been touched. 
It imposes on partly finished industrial goods a duty of 
only from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. of the value, and on 
manufactured goods a duty of not more than 5 per cent.; but all 
the prime necessaries of Itfe, including grain and flour, and most 
raw materials for agricultural and industrial purposes are imported 
free. 

The only things to eat or drink enumerated in the list of “ prin- 
‘cipal imported artieles’’ on which duty is payable, are honey, 
confectionery, dried fruit, nuts and spices, meats, tea and intox1- 
cants. Jams, marmalade, syrup, treacle, sugar, dried and pre- 
served fruits, chutney and condensed milk, tea and intoxicants, are, 
of course, all mulcted by our own Customs.* With regard to the 
Dutch duty on fresh, dried and salted meats, as mutton and pork 


* The list on which we levy duties occupies eighteen double columns im 
Whitaker 


s>, 
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come in free, and the whole income from fresh, salted, and dried 
kinds together ıs only £1,600—the import ıs 384 tons against an 
export of 35,400 tons—it 1s no great matter. On the other hand, 
coffee and cocoa, on which we levy duty, are admitted free, and 
manufactured tobacco comes in at the nominal rate of ios. a 
ltundredweight. What is foregone by this free admission—or 
adinission at a nominal rate in the case of tobacco—may be estt- 
mated rom the fact that our own Customs receives 414,000,000 

"from these® articles. It may be added that the excise in the 
Netherlands is levied on meat, salt, sugar, and intoxicants. The 
Dutch are as near a “ free breakfast table ” as we are. 

, To sum up, whatever benefit Dutch manufacturers may or may 

” net receive from the Customs, it 1s plain that agriculture and 
horticulture have nothing to thank it for, and that the farmer, the 
market-gardener, and the nurseryman are justified in regarding 
their country as Free Trading. No Dutchman has any other idea 
than that the Netherlands ıs a Free Trade country. The 
duties at the ports are almost negligible. The highest 1m- 
post leviable only means that an imported umbrella worth a 
sovereign pays a shilling. (The rate is 24 per cent.) The com- 
ponent parts of an umbrella pay 5 per cent., which, as a Dutch 

" economist said to me, sufficiently shows that the Protection of 
manufacturers was #ever the object of the tariff.* The total 
Customs receipts were, in 1908, no more than 7 28 per cent. of 
the total income of the State. They are, ın fact, less than a million 
a year, against Customs receipts 1n our case of twenty-nine millions 

The Dutch Customs do not give Protection in any effective sense, 
for this reason, that, in Holland, it 1s not by the home market that 
the people on the land and the people in factories, the crews of the 
canal steamers and the clerks and dockers of the ports get a 
living. Dutch agriculture, Dutch horticulture, and Dutch in- 
dustry are working chiefly for export. 

A Tariff Bill 1s not heard of for the first time, however, in 
‘Holland. An earlier proposal, with which some play was made by 
British Tariff Reformers during our General Election of 1905, was 
introduced early in 1900—and abandoned. It was followed by 
the plan to increase existing duties by 30 pér cent. This was also 
abandoned; and ıt is worth noting that an official report of the 
Upper Chamber stated that it had been “‘ noted with much 
** pleasure’ that the Government had withdrawn the plan, also 
that the Finance Minister alluded to “‘ the happy circumstances 


* It is possibfe to argue, of course, that when, as 1s the case nowadays, commerce 
and intinstry are based on the orincivle of small profits and quick getugns, even p 
the most moderate duty may have a Protective effect In 1862 and even in 1877, 
a duty of 5 per cent was not considered to be any barrier whatever against 
imports , nowadays, even a smaller duty may have an appreciable effect 
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“which made ıt possible to take back the proposal.” . In the 
Speech from the Throne in the autumn of 1910, the present 
Ministry undertook to formulate another proposal of Tariff 
Reform, but the admission ın the Royal Speech that “* the state of 
“ agriculture and horticulture cannot be called unsatisfactory,”’ 
clearly shows that, for whatever purpose ıt was brought for? 
ward, ıt could hardly be proposed in the interest of agriculture! 


‘Last year, on April ist, the promised Bill was formally pro- 


duced. The proposed measure has not only a fi§Scal but a 
Protectionist character because, as a Free Trade leader said, 
“the object 1s to fill the empty coffers of the State and to give 
‘* Protection to national industry.’’* i 


I. 


There are two reasons why the measure has been introduced : 

The first 1s that, as someone put it to me, politics ın the Nether- 
lands ‘‘ has the unsound basis of religion.” 

The second 1s that the Government ts pressed to find money for 
the long-promised and long overdue social reforms—old-age 
pensions and the like. Of the total revenue from the proposed 
tariff, estimated at about £1,912,000—cgmpared with the 
£1,100,000 produced by the present system, £708,333 1S ear- 
marked for meeting ‘‘ expenses arising from legal measures for 
‘“ granting pensions to workmen.” 

The Netherlands are so closely associated with Protestantism 1n 
the mind of the average Briton that ıt is very easy for him to forget 
a basic fact of Dutch politics, that one of every three human beings 
in the kingdom 1s a Roman Catholic. There is to be found 
in the Netherlands an extraordinary product of political 
mechanics, and a strange spectacle indeed for the shades 
of the Reformers—a Clerical Government kept in power by a 
coalition of Protestant Orthodox and Roman Catholics! (The 
Protestant Orthodox are ın two parties: Dr. Kuyper’s ‘“‘ Anti- 
‘ Revolutionaries,” and Jonkeer Savornin-Lohman’s “ Historica! 
‘‘ Christians.’’) A Gevernment on such a basis ıs not likely 
to exhibit an eagerness to make the comfortably-off contribute 
directly to the solution of social problems. The Opposition 
would make them contribute by means of succession duties 
and an increased income tax The Progressives are ın 
Opposition because they are split up into three kinds of 

o 


e “The Sarzgf Wet may be conveniently referred to in our own Board of Trade’s 


five-penny translation, ın which the list of 429 articles enumerated extends to 38 


foolscap pages There ıs an impartial account of ıt ın the City pages of the Zzmes, 
August 2nd, gtr 
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Liberals’ and two sorts of Socialists. Dr. Kuyper has boasted 
that a Liberal Government will not be seen ın Holland for 
a generation. 

The Government faces the Opposition with fifty-nine votes 
@gainst forty in the House of Commons. A well-known 
publicist 1n Holland once told me that there are no Con- 
servatives in his country. That 1s, of course, apart from, 


- religion. Ihe attempt made a few years ago to form a reactionary 


tí 


party failed conspicuously. In a ‘‘ country-of educated people,” 
as the Netherlands has been aptly called, ın a country with freedom 
in its bones and marrow, everybody is a Liberal of some sort. 
Religion apart, Hollanders are only divided, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished Dutchman, “concerning the means by which the 
‘‘ established freedom of the citizens ıs to be strengthened and 
‘* developed.” 

The real difference between the Right and the Left ıs, then, 
a religious difference. It came about through that religion 
in the schools controversy which seems to have plagued every 
civilised nation. Church and State has been completely 
separated in Holland. To a country which had suffered 
so much in past ages from warring creeds, a policy of 
thorough seemed the only right one. And for a time the land 
had peace. Soon, however, the organisation of public in- 
struction on the basis of an efficient social teaching, inoffensive 
to all beliefs, became the object of denominational animosity. 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics eventually proceeded to set up 
their own schools. But as they had to keep them going the 
number was limited. A demand for State endowment of 
denominational schools inevitably followed, and for many years 
Dutch politics was a fight over ‘‘ godless’’ schools and the other 
kind. At length the Orthodox and Roman Catholics, banded 
together for denominational schools, prevailed at the polls, and 


_subsidies for non-State schools were obtained. The political 


alliance between the orthodox and their religious adversaries 
had been so serviceable that there was a natural reluctance 
to abandon it, or at any rate entirely to abandon it. It 
suffered severe strains from time to time, but it survived*in varying 
degrees of effectiveness. Then came fhe evangel of Dr 

Kuyper. In igor, that able ex-parson and ex-divinity pro- 
fessor, fervid political orator, wily Parliamentarian, and 
editorial preaching friar, loudly summoned all religious people, 
Protestant eand Ultramontane, to the common banner of 
Faith and Revelation, there to make an electoral standeagainst, 
a “pagan,” that is, a Liberal Government! The voice was 
heard, and the “‘ true Christians,” anti-Papal and Papal, possessed 
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themselves of the Ministerial armchairs at the long greef table ?n 
that plain little Chamber at the Hague. 


II. 


It will be seen, then, that when a Government, entrenched as the 
Clerical Government ıs entrenched, introduces a Tariff Bull, ıt 1s 
apparently in a position to pass ıt into law. ° 

Why should it do so? 

In the first place, ıt ıs to be assumed that the Bull ıs, in part, an 
honest attempt to find 1n indirect taxes the money necessary for social 


reform. If the Clericals have no stomach for raising money by the , 


Progressive prescription of succession duty and a higher income 
tax, they must get ıt some other way. The Government represents 
itself, with some truth, as Protectionist against its will. 
But there can be no doubt that behind the Bill there 1s some 
real Protectionist feeling. The Roman Catholic Church, 
which has so strong an influence in the Ministry, has toyed 
with Protection. Particularly in the more easy-going and 
backward, and largely Roman Catholic, parts of the Southern 
Netherlands bordering on Beigium, where a considerable 
amount of corn growing, in competition with more favour- 
ably situated countries over sea, has survived, after the more 
enlightened part of the agricultural population has abandoned it or 
cut 1t down heavily, there was, until prices improved, a marked 
desire for Protection, and it has not yet been entirely extinguished. 
The Roman Catholic Church went with the political inclina- 
tions of its flock. A popular explanation I met with was something 
like this .— 


‘The Roman Catholic religion is an expensive religion, and 
the priests do not want more taxes, particularly succession duties 
One cannot overlook the fact that, with a Clerical Government 
firmly ın power and posing as the farmers’ friend, there 1s a quid 
pio quo that the Church might ask in a country in which Roman’ 
Catholicism has been somewhat held in check by the two-thirds of 
the population which are outside the Church. But with agriculture 
and horticulture ag prosperous as they are, the demand for Pro- 
tection in the corn-growing districts ıs not at all what it was, and 
it 1s on the pleaethat a little Protection would be good for shop- 
keepers and manufactwers that the Clericals’ argument for a 
tariff 1s almost wholly based ” 


A well-known commercial man, with connections all over the 
kingdom, said to me :— ° 
eo e 
“ Éven an informed Dutchman finds the question difficult No 
doubt the southern provinces felt the effects of the Belgian, French, 
and German Tariff walls, for two reasons. There 1s their geo- 
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e° graphical situation, and there 1s the fact that cheap water com- 


munication with the rest of Holland ıs not so well organised in ° 
the South as elsewhere But as manufactures are also a great 
interest in the South, competition with Dutch corn cannot have been 
the only influence in promoting tariff propaganda I attach more 
importance to the self-interest of the wealthy and influential manu- 
facturers of the southern provinces, who are Protectionists, and 
would lead the clergy their way.” 


‘ TIL. 


One of the best known statesmen in the Netherlands, himself 
a bulwark, of the Tariff Reform Government, assured me most 
_ positively, twice over, that ‘‘ agriculture does not require any State 
“help from Protection.” But the industrials who need iron and 
coal ın a country which contains practically no useful iron and 
only a little inconveniently placed coal, may be thought to stand 
on another footing from those producers whose chief raw materials 
are soil from which to raise their crops and water-ways by which 
to market them. The soil is below the cultivator’s feet; the water- 
way 1s at his back door. 

No doubt the industrials and shopkeepers 1n Holland depend on 
the farmers and market-gardeners for cheap food, and—as a 
prosperous agriculture means a large rural population—for a supply 
of labour. But the sale of manufactured goods ıs another 
matter. In a small country manufacturers are likely to work 
largely for abroad. But ın seeking their profits largely from 
abroad, are they in a different case from the producers of butter, 
eggs, cheese, fruit, bulbs, and shrubs? It is well known 
that they are not. These producers have also their chief 
markets beyond the frontier. Figures showing the lower 
cost of living in Holland than across the German frontier 
have been already published in this country, and every 
visitor to Holland knows that the Germans, though their 
tariff has made them pay more for their Dutch goods, are 
driven by necessity to obtain these goods. It is not only food 
products but manufactured articles that the Germans must obtain 
from Holland. Vessels for German firms are built in Holland 
at prices 20 per cent. below the prices at which the Gtrmans can 
themselves build them, and they are made ouf of iron plates bought 
from Germany! From one small district about 100 vessels are 
built in a twelvemonth for Germany. Similarly, potato flour and 
strawboard are made for Germany by Dutch factories by means 
of machinery and straw largely obtained from Germany. 

Sdid one specially acquainted with agriculturaleaad com, 
mercial Holland: ‘‘ It is no argument for a tariff that our export 
“trade is in manufactures as well as in the produce of the land. 


i 
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‘If you have a tariff you raise the cost of living. ¥ou rafse 
“wages, you raise the cost of building. That means you lose a 
‘* great deal of your profit, for foreign customers do not pay more 
‘because the cost of production has become higher.’ An 
owner of an important factory made the same point to me. 
Yet another prominent industrial said to me: ‘ Suppose 
_ “industrial Holland were not prosperous just now; we have to 
‘remember that the conditions change yearly, so how® could 
“ Protection be in any case a scientific remedy to apply ? Look 
‘at myself. I say under Protection we manufacturers would lose 
‘four spirit. Under Protection I should say to myself, ° Why 


‘““* should I buy these new machines? Why should I have a ~ 


“good new man for dyeing? I make my profits all right ds 
it is.’ ”’ 

In that province of the ‘‘ dark South,’’ North Brabant, the 
prosperity of such Roman Catholic towns as Tilburg, from which 
Protection was so loudly preached some years ago, must make its 
impression on the impartial inquirer. Within a few years the popu- 
lation of Tilburg has doubled, and its woollen industry, which 
was said to be in need of a Tariff, because it was nearly dead, is 
now flourishing. The prosperity of the leather trade in the same 
province 1s as obvious as the prosperity of the cotton industry in 
Twente. One of the best known commercial fhen ın Holland, who 
occupies all sorts of responsible posts ın a great port, said: ‘* How 
“can an industry which exports have any benefit from Protection ? 
** Margarine-making and sugar manufacture, textile manufac- 
“tures and shipbuilding have no interest in Protection. Just the 
‘““ reverse.” I asked what was the speaker’s view about the relation 
of the shopkeepers to a tariff. He replied :— 


cc 9 


‘“ The shopkeepers have an association of 20,000 members. At 
a representative conference at Utrecht it has declared against the 
Tariff Bill by 150 votes against 6 The shopkeepers are perfectly 
right First, because if people are taxed by a tariff they will 
buy so much less. Second, because a large proportion of the 
goods your shopkeepers sell, and ours very much more, must 
always be foreign goods, and from the moment importation 1s 
made more difficult the shopkeepers have to sell more home-made 
articles. In other words, their area of choice in selecting goods 
is lessened, and ¢hen they are all of them of the same trades, 
largely selling much the same articles One of the advantages 
which a shopkeeper seeks ın his trading ıs to sell different articles 
from his rivals. There ıs no profit out of rice or sugar or common 
cotton, because all shops sell alike The profit 1s on fancy or 
special goods where there 1s an element of choice or taste.” 


e The latest volume of the bulky annual reports of the Rotterdam 
Chamber of Commerce-~more than half the ımports into and ex- 
ports out of the Netherlands pass through Rotterdam—may well be 
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tutned over by those who seek any further evidence as to the diffi- 
culty of making a case for tariffs out of the commercial condition 
of Holland. Whereas the sea-going tonnage at Hamburg increased 
by 1 per cent. only, the increase at Rotterdam was 7 per 
cent. The weight of goods exported showed an increase of over 
2,000,000 tons. Taking tonnage as the standard, Rotterdam, as 
the British Consul says, ıs ‘* the second Continental port and the 
““foufth in the world.’’ ‘‘It 1s not improbable,’’ that authority’ 
states, “that the city may attain even higher rank.” “Why 
““have we at Rotterdam an advantage over Antwerp?” 
one of its citizens asked me. ‘‘ Largely because of Free Trade,” 
he answered. ‘“' The long lines of steamers you see ın the river 
~ “ come here, partly because they can turn out their cargo and leave 
“ıt lying on the quay free for a certain number of hours. They 
““ also come because the river lighter traffic 1s so well organised— 
“t how many motor barges and motor boats have you on the lower 
“ Thames compared with our numerous motor barges? It1s some 
*‘ tıme since there were 6,000. Look at the wonderful rynaaks, 
““ the tremendously long barges we have for going up the Rhine! 
“ Look at our cheap labour, which means low wages in handling 
“‘cargo! But at the bottom of all the attractions of the port—the 
‘“ cause of the cheap living and the cause of the cheap boats—is 
“ Free Trade.” ° 

I read in the City page of the Times of January 22nd a com- 
mercial report from its Amsterdam correspondent on business ın 
Holland in 1911 :— 


‘ The general economical situation of the Netherlands may 
be called satisfactory. Most of the industries have worked 
favourably The shipbuilding industry could not supply the 
demand, and several steamers were ordered ın England The 
Netherland Steamship Company (Amsterdam-Dutch East Indies) 
ordered two ships in Port Glasgow The Royal Packet Navigation 
Company ordered a steamer in Hull for its Java-Australian Line ; 
another for the same company was launched. A steamer was also 
recently launched for the Rotterdam Lloyd’s Line to the East 
Indies The Royal Holland Lloyd of Amsterdam ordered two 
steamships in Port Glasgow for its service to South America, and 
two more for the Royal West India Mail, and the Holland-America 
Line have just ordered a 32,500-ton passenger steamer in Belfast, 
and two cargo steamers of 10,000 tons each in West Hartlepool 
Besides all this, the Dutch yards are all fully occupied ” 


The Tzmes correspondent heads this record ‘‘ A Normal Year”! 


° IV. 


The position of the Tariff Bill at present is that ıt has been re- 
ferred, according to the legislative custom in Holland, to a Parlia- 
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mentary Committee. This occurs before any discussion -of ‘the 
measure takes place in Parliament. The Committee 1s composed 
of three Tariff Reformers, three Free Traders, and “‘ an impartial 
“ Clerical.” As the Times says, “ many modifications are to be 
“expected.” As to emendation, although half a loaf ıs better than 
no bread, the Dutch Free Traders are not sure that half a Tariff 
, Bill is necessarily better than a big one. For, obviously, a small 


Bill has more chance of passing than a more considerable mé@asure! , 


One sturdy manufacturer said to me that, of course, the Liberals 
would get rid of it when they got back to power; but I do not 
remember anyone else so hopeful. ‘‘ Once we have Rrotection,’’ 


said somebody, ‘‘ we cannot alter it. The'money brought ın by , 


“the Tariff will have been assigned to certain purposes. The 
“ Liberals, on coming in, will have their own measures, all costing 
“ money, to bring forward; and to dispense with the Tariff, for 
“which, after all, they had repudiated responsibility in the 
“strongest terms, will not be practical politics.’ ‘‘It is 
“very easy to talk of getting md of a tariff,’’ said someone 
else, ‘‘ but look at the tight place the rural Free Traders are ın ın 
‘ Germany. You know what food prices are there. Yet the whole 
‘economy of the countryside ıs based on the present situation. 
‘“ Abolish the duty, and there would be an enormous crisis, for 
“ the value of the land has been raised by Protection, and with Free 
‘ Trade ıt would have to be sold wholesale.” 

A danger ın connection with the Tariff Bill, which dozens of 
people spoke to me about, was the danger of trouble with Germany. 
Jf this Tariff Bill passes, Germany will probably raise her Tariff 
wall—already a considerable nuisance to Dutch traders—stil! 
higher against the Netherlands. But with a tariff established on 
the Dutch frontier, and likelier to be raised than lowered—and a 
case of arrested growth 1n a tariff ıs not common ın fiscal pathology 
—a German tariff war with the Netherlands must always be regarded 
as at least a possibility. Tariff trouble between two Powers 1s ever 


a costly and anxious matter. It 1s a graver matter still when one : 


nation is powerful and the other weak, when the longest frontier of 
the weak one faces the, territory of the strong one, and when for 
years the Weak nation has been left in no doubt as to concessions, 
dispositions, police and attitudes which would be valued by 
her big neighbour, but which to concede would vitally affect the 
most :mportant interests of the small kingdom. Is the Govern- 
ment of the Hague ina postion to give assurances that Germany 
has not already discussed the Tarıff Bull with it? ° 

e The qaiestion of the Rhine tolls should be an illustration of the 
weakness which may overtake a country in a nominally strong 
position when tariffs are in question. Legally, Germany needs the 
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eonsent ‘of the Netherlands as much as that of Austria ın order to 
raise the tolls. But the Germans have railway rates, to speak of no 
other influences at their command, which can be utilised to 
incline the Dutch to look at matters from their point of view; 
and Holland, though her position seems firmly based on an inter- 
national treaty, may be glad of all the strength she has at her com- 
mand ın order to hold her own. If Germany can prove so difficult 
to deal with in a matter in which the rıghts of the case are ap- 
parently so clear as in that of the Rhine tolls, what stress may not 
be felt when Germany and Holland are tryıng tarıff reprisals with 
one another ? 


V. 


A Dutch capitalist said to me, “ What nonsense to propose a 
‘“ tariff for this country, when every month the revenue has been 
“surpassing that of previous years!” When I was in 
Holland, the number of representative petitions or addresses 
against the Bill was understood to be about 250, which 1s 
an immense number for a small country in regard to a measure not 
at that time nine months old. “ The majority of these addresses,” 
it was mentioned to me, ‘came from really practical people— 

“chambers of commerce, organisations of manufacturers, and 

‘‘agriculturists and horticulturists.”’ J was assured that “‘ all the 
“ representative organisations of trade, industry, and horticulture 
“ have petitioned against the Buill.’’ Did space permit, I should 
lıke very much to quote from the pithy address of that important 
agricultural organisation, the Bond of the enlightened agricultural 
province of Groningen. 

Returning to the Chamber, I am informed that no amendments 
are likely to be accepted there. The emendations agreed to by the 
Government will be those made in the measure as the result of the 
, Parliamentary Committee’s representations. But 1i the Committee 
should report favourably on the Bill, and the Government should 
put it to the vote ın Parliament, the measure may be expected to go 
through. 

We have to come back, therefore, to the situation *in the con- 
stituencies. I recall a talk with a distingui8hed Roman Catholic 
landowner. A little to my surprise, he was against Clericalism in 
politics. ‘‘ Our bishops and priests are good men, but what do 
“ they know about secular affairs? ’? he asked. ‘‘ I do not see why 
“we should abandon Free Trade’’ I fear, however, that when 
polling day comes ın that constituency, and my friend bas to make 
his choice between a Christian Tariff Reformer and a ‘‘ Pagan ”’ 
Free Trader, there 1s a chance of his voting Tariff Reformer, though 
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he will believe he is voting Christian. Take the enterprising 
Roman Catholic clay farmers of Zealand. They believe in Free 
Trade, but at the call of the party whip, many of them will rally to 
the Kuyperian cry of ‘* God, the Family, and Individual Posses- 
“sions.’’. “At the last election,” one voter said to me, ‘‘ it was 
““not Free Trade or Protection we had to vote for, but ‘ Are you 
“* “for or against the Church?’ “The Clerical and Orthodox 
“voters want that this Government should not go away$’’ was 
another speech. ‘*‘ They are very glad that they have now the 
“ might in their hands to do as they think good for this country. 
““ That 1s just where the matter ıs. To them ‘ For Ged’ is more 
“than ‘ For Free Trade.’ ” ; 
In judging the final attitude of the nation at large towards the 

Tariff Bill, the fact must not be overlooked that many people 
are neither ın party politics nor greatly interested ın party politics. 
Again, although the districts exporting butter, cheese, and eggs, 
market-gardening and nursery produce, meat and live cattle, have 
nothing to gain from Protection; although the great centres of 
population prosper by reason of the cheapness of food; and 
although Free Trade is vital to the exporter—and the canals make 
all Holland a port—there ıs a section of the industrial world and a 
proportion of what may be called the retired classes—a large 
population in Holland—which might not think it worth while 
vigorously to resist a tariff which was not glaringly Protectionist. 
The plea that the Tariff adjustment 1s only a little one has been 
pressed, and will be pressed. It is perfectly true. As a well- 
known Free Trader said to me, ‘‘ Between ourselves, it 1s not so 
“very bad. The ad valorem rate ıs 2 per cent., 6 per cent., or 
"12 per cent., but never more than 12 per cent.” As Reuter, in 
summarising the measure said, ‘‘ The new Tarrff ın no way follows 
“the lines of the commercial policy of other States, but is of a 
“very moderate character in comparison with foreign duties.” 


VI 


It is not only the present agricultural and commercial situation 
in the Netherlands which points to the sufficiency of Free Trade. 
The history of theecduntry ıs one long argument against Protec- 
tion. We in Great Britain may believe in Free Trade; Holland 
has poured out her blood and guilders for it—against us! 
If the Netherlands should abandon Free Trade, one of the most 
serviceable arguments against Protection in Englan@ in the in- 

eterests @f agriculture will be gone. Account should certainly be 
taken of the extent to which the agitation for Tariff Reform in 
Great Britain has helped the Tariff Reform advocacy of the Dutch 
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Government. Many persons wıth whom I conversed were firmly 
convinced that there was more than a possibility of Protection in 
our country. ‘‘If England ıs going to abandon Free Trade, how 
‘can you expect a little country like Holland to be equal to bear- 
“ıng the whole brunt against all the world?” 

° It 1s beyond question that if we adopt a Tariff we should take 
all the strength out of the Free Trade position in the Netherlands. 
. ‘We eshall have to become Protectionists, too, more than one 
Dutchman “said to me. It 1s only necessary to visit Holland in 
order to realise what a serious matter the adoption of Protection 
by Great Britain would be felt to be on the Continent. But 
I am bound to confess that I met several Dutchmen who, to 
` nfy inquiry what Holland would do did Great Britain abandon 
Free Trade, answered ın almost the same words ‘‘ Why, I am 
‘“ sure ıt would be the finest thing in the world for us. I trust 
““ we should have the courage and the statesmanship to throw down 
“instantly every scrap even of our little Tariff for revenue, and 
‘““ make of our whole country one great free port. Then we should 
“see Holland once more the free port of the world! ” 

So large was the cargo on the boat by which I left Holland that 
we were kept more than an hour late. Dutch produce not only 
filled the holds, it was piled on the fore and after hatches. “A 
‘“ splendid cargo, captain,” I said. ‘*‘ As much as we can carry,” 
he replied. Then he asked me if I knew that enough to make 
anothe: cargo had been left behind. I said that ıt was clear that 
his country’s trade and commerce was in a bad way, and that there 
was nothing for it but a Tariff Bill. ‘‘ I haven’t patience to talk 
“about it,” he burst out. “I pass half my life ashore in Holland 
‘and half in England, and how any educated man, who really 
“ knows something of the actual condition and position of these 
“ countries can be other than a Free Trader 1s more than I can 
““understand. Do people never ask themselves why they should 
“buy dear when they can buy cheap? ”’ 


J. W. RoBERTSON-SCOTT. 


CATASTROPHES IN NATURE. 


HE presence of highly sinister contingencies in Nature, of 
which the wreck of the “‘Titantc’’ has recently furnished such 


a haunting revelation, ıs a problem as difficult as ıt is familiar to , 


the believer ın a moral order of the world. It seems to stand in 
harsh contradiction with that Divine recognition of the dignity 
and sanctity of human life which lies at the basis of our Christian 
faith. The Lisbon earthquake, said Goethe, did more to shake 
men’s belief ın God than all the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century. It is unquestionable that the scant regard for man and 
his interests, which Nature, on occasion, displays, is largely respon- 
sible not only for the various atheisms which place some supreme 
irrationality, like material substance or unconscious will, on the 
throne of the Universe, but also for certain qther opinions which 
have obscured or debased religious thought; for instance, that 
the Deity ıs ‘ beyond good and evil,’ and hence not amenable to 
our moral standards, or the doctrine that catastrophes ın Nature 
are God’s judgments on human sin. Moreover, any discussion of 
the problem, from the point of view of belief in Divine Providence, 
is apt to be resented as “‘ indecent trifling ”?” with human feeling. 

There ıs one consideration, however, which ought to give pause 
to those who shrink from affirming that ‘‘ God 1s love and love 
“‘ creation’s final law,” because of the many facts which seem to 
contradict their creed. 

If we reject this view of life, we do so, ıt may be presumed, in 
favour of some other which will better account for the facts; but 
can we find any other which will not utterly confound the reason as 
well as the,heart ? i 

There are, ın the end, but two alternatives to our Christian faith. 
We may try to account for the so-called immoralities of Nature, by 
saying that God, or whatever Principle we may substitute for Goa, 
is either below morality or above it. The first was, in the main, 
the view adopted by that Naturalism which was so fashionable in 
the generation preceding our own. Its advocates used to maintain 
“that the Power from which all things proceed ts neither good nor evil, 
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_ bytenon-meoral.* In that case, ıt may be thought, our perplexities 
vanish. They only reappear, however, in the equally famuliar, 
and more desperate, problem : how comes ıt about that the highest 
form of existence, which this non-moral Principle has assumed, 
on our planet at least, is a moral consciousness which sits in judg- 
ment upon it and all its works? It is needless to repeat the 
criticisms which have brought this view into general discredit. 

, There } another alternative, however, which 1s more serious, which 
always has had, and perhaps always will have, a strange fascina- 
tion for many minds. We may conceive of God as super-personal 
and hence as super-moral. The most consistent form which this 
_view assumes 1s reached by a combination of Theism and 
Pantheism. The sum total of existence 1s not God and a world, 
but one universal Spirit, or Experience, which includes and trans- 
cends all our finite experiences. Physical evils are mere illusions 
of our finite vision, which is incapable of viewing things from the 
standpoint of the whole. What are evils for us men may not be 
evils for God: they may subserve, and even enhance, the perfection 
of His universe. To put ıt quite nakedly but, I submit, quite 
justly, God, from our human point of view, 1s partly good and 

* partly evil. The offensive nature of this conclusion ıs supposed to 
be evaded by the contention that our point of view 1s not absolute, 
is, in fact, not strictly true. But, now, how could we use the 
Deity’s moral standard to criticise and condemn our own, unless, 
in some sense, it were already our own, although, forsooth, all that 
it can tell us 1s that our moral judgments are infected with radical 
falsehood. The result is moral scepticism, if we have the wit and 
hardihood to press the logic of the situation to the bitter end. This 
1s becoming increasingly evident from the desperate straits to which 
these and similar consequences have reduced Absolutism ın our 
own day. In truth, the moral sophistry and intellectual confusion 
in which this whole plan for justifying the ways of God to man 
is involved, were exposed long ago by John Stuart Mull in his 
examination of Hamilton. The many experiments which have 
been made ın the field of speculation, and that still more searching 
experiment which we call life, all go to show that when, it comes 
to the choice between optimism and pessimism it is verily a case 
of all or none. Any compromise between them becomes ın the end 
as fatal to consistency in thought and action, as would be the 


* Non-moral, at any rate, as manifested in Nature, which, for Naturalism, 1s 
primary and fundamental Nature, indeed, has often been described as 1f it 
were positively anti-moral, as ın the famous, indictments of Mill and Huxley 
This, héwever, ought to be taken, not so much as a positive dogma, rather 

e as a reductto ad absurdum of the attempt to find in Nature the basis of the 
moral order 
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assumption, say, that twice two are five, to the accuracy &i .a 
mathematical theorem. ` 

Even, therefore, ıf we could escape from the enigma of Nature’s 
apparent malıgnancıes, by denying that the Source of Nature is ın 
conscious harmony with man’s highest aspirations, our loss would 
be incomparably greater than our gain. We should have fo 
surrender the one principle which explains most readily that ever- 


increasing correspondence between the world and our wishes which | 


unquestionably does exist, likewise our one and only guarantee” 
that this correspondence will one day be complete. 

Meanwhile, of course, ıt 1s our duty to seek some rgconciliation 
between the faith by which we live and facts which seem more or 
less in conflict with ıt. But we have a right to insist that evèn ` 
if the quest for such reconciliation meet with but very partial 
success, or, indeed, wholly fail, our faith 1s not thereby discredited. 
Our grasp of the scheme of things 1s far too slight to justify us 
in rejecting the one principle which so far renders man’s life and 
destiny intelligible to us. It is the two-fold fact that whatever 
reason there 1s, 1S on our side, and that, as Paulsen says, the limits 
of our wits are not the limits of existence, which at once explains and 


justifies that strange tolerance of the mystery of evil, which is to , 


be found even among those who have suffered most ‘* upon the rack 
“of this tough world.’? Weare led to expeét that our solutions of 
life’s enigmas will be very imperfect, so long as we know ın part. 

It ıs, therefore, a confessedly tentative effort to show that the 
presence of evil contingencies ın Nature is not incompatible with 
belief ın God to whom our highest ideals are sacred, that 1s the 
aim of the 1emarks which follow 

We shall begin with a confession which may seem only to 
aggravate the problem, but which points to its solution. 
Catastrophes in Nature are only extreme instances of something 
that 1s always with us, more or less. Man has had to pay for 
his supremacy over the earth, not only with the sweat of his brow, 
but frequently with his life’s blood How much of this ts pre+ 
ventable need not concern us here. So much of ıt seems tnevit- 
able when any fresh campaign against Nature is undertaken, as 1s 
evidenced by the martyrs already claimed.by the conquest of the 
air. Of those whe fall in the warfare with Nature it may be truly 
said that ‘‘ their roll-call follows the march of the sun round the 
‘‘ globe and never terminates ’’ Now all this inevitably suggests 
that the possibility of accidents 1s not accidental. It stands in 
some definite relation to the general constitution of Nature itself. 
Our figst business, therefore, must be to determine just what this 
relation ıs. Our problem will then assume this form; 1s such 
a constitution of Nature compatible with belief ın the Divine 
goodness ? 
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eM passing to the first point, ıt will be conducive to clearness 
if we state at the outset the conclusion to which we shall be led. 
The possibility of natural catastrophes ıs the defect of Nature’s 
qualities, 1t is due to those very characteristics of Nature, which 
make Nature amenable to the attainment of human ends and the 
enrichment of human life. This paradox may be illustrated by 
reference to three very familiar features of Nature’s constitution. 
In tite first place Nature ıs a realm of contingency, or, in more 
popular language, of mere coincidences. It was this which led 
Hegel to declare roundly that Nature 1s a Bacchantic god. ‘‘ The 
‘‘ order of Nature, as perceived at a first glance,” says John Stuart 
Mil, ““ presents at every instant a chaos followed by another chaos.”’ 


‘A Chaos ın any absolute sense, Nature, so far as ıt is knowable, can- 


not be; but tried by an ideal standard, just as little is 1t a cosmos. 
What principle of order can any candid man say he discerns 1n the 
ragged outline of the world’s seaboard, or in distribution of 
minerals in the bosom of the earth. Such facts, 1¢ will be said, 
are conformable to the ascertained laws of matter and energy. 


‘“ By eternal laws 
Of iron ruled, 
Must each fulfil 
The cycle of 
Their destiny.”’ 


It 1s becoming ever clearer, I think, that in the mystic awe with 
which we contemplate the laws of Nature there 1s a good deal of 
superstition. But waiving this, the laws of Nature only tell us how 
things act once they are there. To the question, e.g., why do 
things occupy just the positions they do, natural laws can give in 
the end no answer. But on this fact, which 1s for natural law, 
an inexplicable surd, the whole character and fate of our world 
depends. Now I contend the world 1s full of conjunctions of facts 
and events, which so far as any plan or principle which we can 
conceive of ıs concerned are mere coincidences None the less, 
it may be urged, ın some way to us inscrutable, they fulfil 
Heaven’s decree. But now, as we shall see presently, they may 
fulfil it all the better by being mere coincidences. Meanwhile, 
the presence of real contingency ın our world may be illustrated 
by a very ancient theistic argument which has as its aim the banish- 
ment of chance, ın any ultimate sense, from the universe It was, I 
think, 1n criticising Lucretius that Cicero urged that the world could 
no more have arisen by chance, than could Homer’s poems have 
been composed by shuffling and re-shuffling the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Without denying this, we may fairly urge that such 
an argument would never even occur to anyone if 1t were not that 
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the stream of events, ın Nature, frequently reveals no. prinaple 

of order any more than a heap of unsorted type. The idea of 

chance would never have been invented if ıt had not corresponded 

to some aspect of our experience. Such chance 1s certainly 

relative, not absolute. But ıt unquestionably exists in this sense ' 

there are conjunctions of things and events which are irrelevant 

to any particular principle or purpose whatever. The many 

attempts that have been made to deny this, have only issued either 
in pretentious metaphysics or mere superstition .* 

Now this contingency in Nature has played an enormous part in 
the development of human personality and in the enrichment of 
human life J 

It means, in the first place, that Nature exists ın a form whfch’ 
ıs a perpetual challenge to us to re-mould it nearer to the heart’s 
dese. This has necessitated initiative and enterprise, wisdom, 
self-sacrifice, and courage. Broadly speaking, the gains of civili- 
sation have been, and have had to be, the fruits of moral advance 

Again, only a world with real contingency in ıt can be the 
‘worthy match and mate ” of personal spirits the core of whose 
nature ıs freedom. Ina spirit of mistaken piety the world ıs often 
conceived of quite differently, as a divine drama, in which every , 
event, however contingent or trivial ıt may appear, 1s tndispensable 
to the final dénouement In sucha world tifere ts no contingency, 
it cannot deviate a hair’s breadth from its predestined path. Now, 
I submit, such a view of life vitiates our moral consciousness 
through and through. In the world which ıt depicts, personal 
effort 1s either meaningless orimpious. If there ıs no contingency 
in Nature, where 1s there room for the exercise of moral freedom 
inman? Again, if each and every event 1s indispensable to the 
divine plan, our interference with the order of Nature, 1f such 
interference be real, 1s merely a thwarting of Providence. Finally, 
could the perfection attainable by a fatalistic universe satisfy the 
heart either of man or of God? Creation’s final goal, according 
to our Christian faith, ıs a moral cosmos, a perfect society, a 
kingdom of heaven, which shall reveal, not only God’s love towards: 
his creatures, but they love towards Himself. But how can there 
be real Pove apart from moral freedom? So far, therefore, ts 
contingency from Being fatal to the moral order of the world that 
without ‘t there could be no moral order whatever. 

Once more, this contingency ın Nature means that Nature ts 
indefinitely plastic: ıt ıs not a system finished and complete, but 


° 
* Thigggglleged contingency will, perhaps, appear n a clearer Iight,eif ıt be 
stated that 1t assumes the pluralist and pan-psychist view of the world, according 
to which the universe contains only spiritual beings of various degrees of ° 
individuality, struggling towards a harmony yet unattained 
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contuins within itself the possibility of many systems, 1.c., can be 
manipulated for the attainment of human ends. 

So far, then, we seem justified ın the conclusion that the very 
reality of this disorder in Nature makes possible the realisation of 
a sublimer order of things, a higher human cosmos than would 
bé possible without ıt. 

It must be confessed, however, that there ıs a darker side to the 
Situation. A world with real contingency in ıt contains not only 
the promise of successful achievement, but, alas, the possibility of 
failure and suffering. In particular, it 1s from these irrelevant 
conjunctions, of things and events, that catastrophes in Nature, 
and life’s most disastrous chances, come. 

In the second place, Nature 1s a system of elements ın unstable 
equilibrium, always tending towards equilibrium, by the line of 
least resistance Its relatively unstable equilibrium is what gives 
to the system of Nature its capacity of ‘‘ doing work’’ as the 
physicists say. It thus plays into the hands of man for the attain- 
ment of his ends. All human labour, as John Stuart Mull has 
observed, consists ın putting things into different positions; then 
Nature brings out the result of her own accord. All man’s 
«mastery of forces incalculably mightier than himself, ‘‘ 1s obtained 

k _ byarranging objects gn those mixtures and combinations by which 

‘ natural forces are generated, as when by putting a lighted match 

‘ to fuel and water into a boiler over it, he generates the expansive 
‘“ force of steam, which has been so largely available for the attain- 
‘ment of human purposes.’ But this very instability of 
Nature’s elements taken ın conjunction with that contingency 
which we have just noted, has its evil side; while, for instance, 
it enables the miner to dislodge the coal with a minimum of labour, 
ıt exposes him to the risk of falling roofs and the horrors of 
explosion. So everywhere the lack of balance between the forces 
of Nature 1s not only beneficent but full of menace to us men. 

. finally, Nature is a system whose parts operate according to 
uniform laws. Words would be wasted ın any attempt to show 
that on this uniformity of Nature all human advance depends. 
Without it, as has been truly said, “‘ scienceewould be little better 

“than a gipsy fortune-teller, and knowledge would assuredly not 
“be power” With it, we can predict the futtire with ever 1n- 
creasing precision, and shape the world’s course ın accordance with 
our wishes. 

But there is a malignant aspect to this reign of law whicn 
explains, 1f 1t®does not wholly justify, the description of Nature as 
a ‘‘ soulless machine ” and ‘‘ mill of death.” It exacts Mè price 
* which has always to be paid for behaviour that ts literally withour 
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. variableness or shadow of turning. It 1s no respecter*of epefsons 
and has no regard for the exigencies of the day and hour. 


“ Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder and recall her fires? 
On air or sea new motions be imprest e 
O blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease 1f you go by? ” . 


š ° 

The disadvantages of the uniformity of Nature, 'as Dr. James 
Ward has recently shown, aie exactly parallel to those which arise 
from the prevalence of habit, custom and law in human society. 
Without these conservative elements of social life, no true justice, 
freedom, or progress would be possible; but to these, freedom, 
justice, and progress are often ruthlessly sacrificed. The strict 
procedure of a criminal court, for instance, has sent more than 
one innocent man to his death; the marriage laws, which are the 
foundation of all social stability and purity, inflict unmerited 
suffering on many individuals. ‘‘ The dubious character thus 
‘attaching to the conservative factors of the social world,” says 
Dr. Ward, ‘‘ holds also of the more fundamental routine of what 
“we often speak of apart as the physical world. Here, too, in what 
“are called the conservations of mass and®energy, we have prin- 
‘ciples which are at once the indispensable conditions of stable 
“ construction, yet always tending to destruction, ın so far as they 
‘count nothing stable that they can further level down—yust as 
“friction again renders locomotion possible and yet steadily 
“ retards it.’ Thus the double-edged character of Nature’s con- 
stitution 1s once more disclosed; to the uniformity of law man owes 
his command over Nature, it 1s also the source of some of his 
worst evils. 

We are thus brought to our final inquiry, 1s this ambiguous 
character of Nature reconcilable with belief in a God who makes all 
things work together for good? s 

In the first place, it cannot be affirmed too strongly that our faith 
is not discredited when discredit falls upon certain. arguments and 
forms of ptety which have quite naturally, but quite mistakenly, 
been associated wtth ıt. Now it 1s indisputable that an impartial 
scrutiny of Nature and her ways, makes an end of that unqualified 
reverence for Nature to which religion has often felt itself com- 
mitted. Science indeed has already destroyed ın the minds of all 
thoughtful men that old, simple-minded natural theology which 

e occassanally lingers in popular thought. As the late Professor 
William James so eloquently taught, we could never yield our. 
heart’s allegiance to any God of whom Nature could be regarded as 


at 
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the fulleexpression. But now all that such natural theology could 
prove, even if ıt were successful, would merely be that ‘‘ man ıs 
“ God’s domestic anımal.” No Christian wishes to prove that 
conclusion, who has the slightest understanding of his creed; nor 
would the arguments by which such a conclusion might be 
supported be the real grounds of Christian belief. 

The literal meaning of the faith that God 1s love 1s simply this 
pur ideals of happiness and beauty, truth and goodness, are sacred 
to God Himself; somehow, somewhere, He will bring them to 
fruition. 

Now what kind of a world would that be in which 1deal and actual 
would meet? Some glimpses of ıt may be ytelded to the best of us 
in our highest moments, but to set forth its nature ın concrete 
detail ıs utterly beyond us. As easily might the caterpillar foretell 
what its way of lıfe would be, when ıt had left 1ts creeping body 
behind ıt to wing its flight through the limpid air of a summer 
noon But one thing 1s certaiti. Such a state of perfect being 1s 
not coincident with any life which man could attain upon this earth. 
If one of the aims of Nature be to fit us for such a life, man’s mere 
natural good is not the aim of Nature. To this we shall recur 
immediately. 

In the second place, the faith that the divine end of the universe 
includes the realisation of our highest ideals, does not rest merely 
on the barest inferences which seem warranted by the data which 
Nature supplies. Historically, we owe 1t mainly to the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation and to the inner experiences of religious 
men, whose primary concern was for moral deliverance and peace. 
If we approach the question from the philosophic point of view, 
we must describe ıt as a postulate which we make ın order to give 
unity to thought and life. In this respect, it 1s precisely on a par 
with those other anticipations of Nature to which science itself 1s 
driven. It 1s a commonplace now ın philosophy, that all the ideal 
principles by which we re-mould and control our immediate expert- 
ence—for instance, the uniformity of law—are demands which the 
mind makes, and must make, if the world is to be intelligible. 
They are not impressed upon us from without. They originate 
in the purposive intellect which strives to find ın the uniterse the 
harmonious counterpart of itself. Simularly, tHe belief that God ıs 
love originates in the upward striving heart which aspires after a 
moral cosmos. There is, of course, this difference. the postulates 
of science can be verified within the limits of an experience vastly 
narrower thar would suffice to demonstrate the primal postulate 
of religion. Its full, scientific proof must wait till the kingdom of 
God be fully come. But as postulates their relation to the facts is 
identical. If, as is now generally allowed, ıt is illegitimate to 
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condemn the one for anticipating experience, it 1S equally* illêgiti- 
mate to condemn the other. Moreover, as Professor James often 
insisted, there 1s this additional ground ın favour of the religious 
postulate. It 1s the all important factor ın the creation of the very 
facts by which ıt can be verified. e 

Now I venture to think this meets a famous argument of Hume, 
an arguinent which, even when it 1s not explicitly formulated, ts 
the great barrier to faith in many minds. Hume urged that 1f we 
had an independent ground for believing that there ıs a God who 
is love, we might allow that the facts which seem to contradict 
that belief are capable of reconciliation with it, in some way not 
yet known to us; but, said he, the facts are all we have to go by- 
On the contrary, I must repeat, we do not go by the mere facts, 
any more than science itself does when ıt goes beyond the mere 
deliverances of immediate experiences. In this respect, Hume’s 
empiricism renders his criticism of the theistic position as defective 
as his account of the law of causality. In religion, as in science, 
we assume our postulate because we wish intellectually to transform 
and practically to-change the facts. We believe in the divine 
purpose, not merely in virtue of what the world 1s, but in virtue 
of what the world 1s not. 

Nevertheless, ıt will be said, you admit that your faith ıs finally 
valid only so far as ıt works; and do not these sinister facts of 
Nature prove that 1t does not work? 

Experience, ıt may fairly be said, does not warrant any such 
blank denial. The advantages of Nature, after all, are immeasur- 
ably greater than its disadvantages. The steady gain of man 
is so far a proof that Nature and its Author favour our ideals. 
Moreover, on the Christian view, 1t 1s not mere natural good, but 
the enrichment of man ın thought and will and feeling, that is the 
aim of the world ‘process. It ıs, therefore, the harsher features 
of Nature, as we have already seen, which prevent material gain 
from defeating 1ts own purpose. It 1s likewise a truism that our 
highest good and happiness 1s often attained, not by the way of 
natural good, but through the transcendence of evil and discord. 
‘* He that loseth his #ife shall find ıt. But are there not physical 
evils so terrible as,to have no soul of good ın them which we can 
see? They may be capable, none the less, of being resolved in a 
higher harmony. The very greatness of our destiny leaves us still 
largely in the dark as to its full nature or the detail of its attain- 
ment. Here, if anywhere, our position 1s that of Carlyle’s 
minnow, which knows nothing of the periodic curreffts and moon’s 
eclipsts by which its little native creek ıs regulated. But even 
with our limited wisdom, can we say that even our worst physical ° 
evils have no compensation? Is the heroism which they have 
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inWrowgitt into the spirit of man no gain? The captain and crew 
of the sinking ship, for example, who stay at their posts till the last 
boatful has disengaged itself, and then, in Frederick Robertson’s 
language, ‘* go down into the majesty of darkness crushed but not 
“ subdued ” : do they not become for ever an informing, uplifting 
presence in the human heart? So far, then, our conclusion must 
be this. Our Christian faith that God 1s love would not lead us 
to expect Nature to be so very different from what science reveals 
ittobe. We should expect it to be terrible, beautiful, stupendous, 
but in no sense a cosmos finished and complete, rather a 
transitory phase ın the development of the divine purpose, for the 


_ perfection and redemption of immortal spirits. On the whole, this 


ig what Nature seems to be. At its worst, ıt has been the mighty 
anvil of the human race, on which man’s successive generations 
are battered ‘‘ with the shocks of doom to shape and use.” 

We may, therefore, without confusion of mind or insincerity of 
heart, embrace the ancient faith, ‘‘ Even though He slay me, yet 
“will I trust Him.” We may believe, though we cannot wholly 
prove, that, ın spite of temporary defeat and disaster, and even the 
eclipse of death, man ıs immortal and the path of his destiny ıs 
upward. For such faith, while ıt may transcend reason, is not 
opposed to reason. It is, in Dr. Schiller’s words, “‘ the pillar of 
‘flame which points out the path of the soul beyond the limits of 
“ unaided sight.” 


ROBERT CHRISTIE. 


THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


INCE the day that Ouida wrote her famous novel, Under 
Two Flags, the Foreign Legion has been invested with a 
sentiment and mystery that appeals to all lovers of romance, aiid © 
recently it has become quite the mode with authors to go to it for 
their inspiration, but most of what one reads nowadays about the 
Foreign Legion exists only in the more or less vivid imagination 
of the writer, who has probably never known a Légionnazre, and 
owes his inspirations to an hysterical and hostile press. 

A fierce campaign has lately been directed against the Legion 
by the German press and in the Reichstag, and instances of alleged 
brutality and heartless cruelty were given as the raison d’être for , 
this attack—as it was stated that the Legion was composed mainly 
of Germans. The French authorities, no doufit because they know 
that the accusations are baseless, appear to have regarded them 
with unconcern, and have rather discouraged the publishing of 
any articles in its defence. But when I explained to General 
Bailloud (commanding the 19th Corps d’Armée, of which the 
Legion forms a part) that extracts from the articles in the German 
press had been reprinted and widely read in the English news- 
papers, and that it was quite time that the people of this country 
knew the truth, he kindly gave me the necessary authority and 
introductions to visit the various depéts in Algeria and Morocco, 
and make any inquiries that I desired. I availed myself fully of 
this permission, and visited several depéts both ın Algeria and’ 
Morocco, including the headquarters of the rst Regiment at Sıdı- 
Bel-Abbés and of the 2nd Regiment at Saida. I met and con- 
versed freely with officers and men of various nationalities, and I 
came away convinced of what I had already felt certain from 
my previous acquaintance with officers and men—z.e., that 
the attacks that had been made had no foundation in fact, and 
that they can have no other than a political motive. 

I will speak first of the composition of the Legion, which it has 

e been alleged as an indisputable fact ıs principally German—-even 
the usually accurate Baedeker, in the latest edition of his Mediter- e 
ranean Gude, in speaking of the Légion Etrangère, says that ıt 1s 
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composed “ mainly of adventurers and deserters from Germany 
“and other countries.” 

What was known as the old Foreign Legion—that ıs, as ıt was 
constituted up to 1897—certainly did consist entirely of foreigners, 
and there were no Frenchmen ın its ranks. It contained forty to 
forty-five per cent. of Alsatians, thirty per cent. Germans, the 
balance being made up of various other nationalities. Since 1897 
Frenchmen have been allowed to join after having completed their 
service in another Regiment, and at the present time there are 
fifty per cent of real Frenchmen in the Foreign Legion. The 
figures supplied to me from the Bureau at the Headquarters of the 
ist Regiment at Sidi-Bel-Abbés—these include the whole—are as 


` fSllows — 


French f 50 per cent. 
German ; ; . 20 tO 25 per cent. 


The balance being made up of other nationalities. 

So that there should be no misunderstanding about Alsatians, 
I ascertained that only those who were naturalised French were 
included ın the fifty percent. Everywhere I went it was a generally 
recognised fact among both officers and men that a good half of 
the Legion was French. At Lalla Marnia I was fortunate enough 
to meet Captain de fa Chapelle, who served in the British Army 
for some years; he had recently made up the statistics of his 
Company, and showed me that part referring to nationality. Of 
the 160 men that ıt contained there were eighty French, thirty 
German; the balance being Italian, Swiss, Austrian, Dane, ın 
fact, a sprinkling of all nationalities. He assured me that all the 
Companies have much the same composition, and he said: ‘‘ There 
‘“1s no doubt that the Légion Etrangère includes, nowadays, fifty 
““ per cent. real Frenchmen.” In passing, I may mention that I 
saw the list of twenty-eight recruits who had arrived at Bel-Abbés 
on the Thursday preceding my visit, and that but four were German 


"and more than half were French. I inquired as to the conditions 


of service and how the men are enrolled, and learned that there 
are depots in various parts of France for enrolment in the Legion. 
Any name and age are accepted, and no questions are asked; but 
the applicant must be physically fit, and musf anter into a contract 
to serve for five years; the pay 1s small, but to those who serve in 
ten campaigns or who do fifteen years’ service, a pension 1s granted 
commencing at twenty-six pounds per annum for the men in the 
ranks, gradually increasing according to grade. For those who 
retire On a pension, situations are usually found in aqme of the 
Government services. Foreigners ın the ranks have the same 
privileges (in this as ın all other respects) as the Frenchmen, and 
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non-naturalisation 1s no bar to promotion; but on a nfans being 
offered promotion from the ranks, he must reveal his true name, 
and it ıs for this reason that some men prefer to 1emain ın the 
ranks, It 1s said that 1f the real names of some of the men serving 
in the ranks of the Foreign Legion were known, many mysteries 
would be cleared up. The Legion shelters under its flag many 
a man who for some fault or another has found himself an outcast 
from society. 

I know personally of one case, that of a once well- known figure 
of society in a European capital, who, for an offence against the 
social code, found himself ostracised by his friends and com- 
panions, and went to the Legion and enrolled under an assumed , 
name. He worked up through the ranks, and was soon marked 
for promotion, for he was a man of superior education and military 
training, having held an officer’s rank ın his own country. Rather 
than reveal himself he preferred to remain in the ranks, and his 
identity only became known when he was killed ın a reconnaissance 
a short time ago. This man redeemed his error a hundredfold by 
his courage and bravery, and his memory 1s revered by his 
comrades; but he is only known by the name under which he 
served. There are probably many other similar cases, but most 
of them will never be revealed. It 1s known that Princes of royal 
blood have served ın the ranks under assumed names. 

The hostility of Germany towards the Foreign Legion has been 
very clearly shown by recent events. The Casablanca incident, 
when the German Consul attempted to give safe conduct to some 
of his countrymen who had deserted (the affair being eventually 
decided in favour of France by the Tribunal at The Hague) ts still 
fresh ın the minds of readers of international politics. The utter- 
ances of Ministers of State ın the Reichstag a few months ago, and 
the violent campaign of the Press, have all been directed towards 
poisoning the public mind against what 1s undoubtedly one of the 
finest Regiments 1n the world. 

In a large body of men of all nationalities, and representing 
almost every condition of lfe, it would be well-nigh impossible 
that there should be ng “‘ wasters.” There are ‘‘ wasters ’’ in the 
Legion, and it 1s to them that the canards that circulate from time 
to time are due. Ihe German Press lends a willing ear to the 
stories of those who for some breach of discipline have been 
punished, and what would be considered an adequate and well- 
merited punishment in any other army ıs there magnified into a 
brutality. These calumnies have been spread broadcast, and have 
e evidentlyanot been without their effects ın other countries. « 

The officers of the Foreign Legion, of whom I am proud to have 
the acquaintance of several, are as fine a set of men as will be 
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found ih any regiment in the world. There 1s an extraordinary 
spirit of camaraderie between the officers and the men, and such 
brutality as has been ascribed to them by their critics would not 
for a moment be tolerated by them. During my travels, I spoke 

efreely with many men of different nationalities as to their treat- 
ment, and in not one case did I hear a word of complaint. For 
the most part our conversation was carried on in French, but not 
always in,the presence of an officer, and the men were at liberty to 
say to me what they pleased. With one young fellow, a German, 
native of Frankfort, I had a long talk; we conversed in English, 
which was not understood by the officer present. This man told 
me that he had served in the German Army, and he knew that 
the discipline there was more severe than in the Legion. He said, 
‘““Yes, we know all about the reports that have been spread ın 
“ Germany, but they are all les.” Then I said, ‘“ How do you 
‘account for them?’’ He said, ‘‘ They have been circulated by 
‘“men who have tried to desert and have been brought back and 
‘punished; there are some of them there now (pointing to the 
“ prison); so long as a man here does his duty he 1s treated justly. 
“Iam proud of being a Légzonnazre and so are we all, except those 
“men that are never satisfied anywhere.’ And these reports of 
the “sılo ” and similar punishments? I asked. “ They are lies, 
“all of them,” he said. 

One Frenchman who had joined immediately the regulations 
permitted the French to enter the ranks, and had thus done fourteen 
years’ service, said: ‘‘ You don’t think, sir, I would have signed 
“on for two more terms of service if it had been what some of them 
“say it 1s.’? Next year, I said, you are due for your pension 
“Yes,” he said, ‘but I don’t know whether I will take 1t—I love 
“the Legion and I am proud of it; ıt ıs my home.” I remarked 
that several men to whom I had spoken had signed on for a second 
or third term of service, and that the officers told me the records 
show that quite a large number of men doso. Another German told 
me that a lot of them come there because they find the discipline less 
severe than ın their own country. ‘‘ Here,” he said, “‘ the officers 
“treat us like men; in Germany we are, treated like brutes—and 
‘Chere there are chances of promotion that we havé not got in 
“ Germany.” ole 

This led me to inquire from the authorities how the officers were 
appointed, and IJ was told that the conditions were as follows — 

1. About two-thirds of the officers are taken from the French 
Regiments. 

4. Officers coming from foreign armies are admatted to the 
Legion with the rank they hold. They serve au titre etranger— 
that 1s, that they can only serve in the Legion, and their position 
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as officers 1s not guaranteed by the French law as fore Frenth 
officers. If the Foreign Legion were disbanded, they would cease 
to be French officers. After a time they can be admitted au titre 
Francais 1f they become naturalised; they then have the same 
position as French officers. i 

3. A certain number of “ Adjudant Sous-Officiers’’ can be 
named Sub-Lieutenants without going through a military school. 
These are voted for by all the Adjutants, and 1f accepted by the 
superior officers are promoted to be officers. j 

4. Some of the young men (foreigners) engaged as soldiers, 
may be promoted officers au titre étranger, 1f they offer certain 
guarantees of education, military instruction, &c. 

There ıs keen competition amongst French officers to get to thé 
Legion, which is considered the crack Regiment of the French 
Infantry. 

The men have complete confidence in their officers, and this 
feeling ıs entirely reciprocated by the officers, who are very proud 
of their men. Many are the instances that could be quoted of 
devotion and self-sacrifice one towards the other. Last year I 
happened to be in Oudjda (close to Tauorirt, where General 
Toutée’s column was operating in relief of Fez), when a Company 
of the Legion fell into an ambush at Alouana owing to a dense 
fog. The details, which were afterwards published in the French 
newspapers, were related to me by one who was present, and who 
had just arrived at Oudjda from the scene of the operations. The 
Company, under Captain Labordette, went out on a reconnaissance 
to punish a tribe that had stolen a quantity of sheep on a previous 
day. They went ahead of the main body and lost themselves ın a 
fog. In advancing, one part of the Company became separated 
from the other. Suddenly shots rang out, and the rear portion 
of the Company, under Lieutenant Fradet, heard the Captain, 
who was in front, call out for assistance. They immediately 
advanced, and eventually found the Captain dangerously 
wounded. The men were almost surrounded, but there was 
still time to retreat. They refused, however, to retreat, and 
preferred to remain with their Captain, who shortly afterwards 
died. In ths act of devotion, twenty-eight of them fell. This 1s 
only one of very magy*instances of heroism with which the records 
of the Legion are crowned. 

Captain de la Chapelle told me that the coolness and courage of 
the men, and their disdain of danger and death, was remarkable 
He had seen them falling all round, and yet they would,bet drinks 
with each pther about the result of the next shot A striking 
example of this spirit was shown in the very affair that I have 
related above, at Alouana, when the wounded men conceived the 
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idea of removing an essential part of their rifle and burying ıt, so 
that should they fall into the hands of the Moors their rifles would 
be useless. 

Commandant Burel, an Alsatian who joined the ranks thirty- 
„three years ago and has risen to be one of the most respected of 
“the officers, showed me a letter that he had received that day from 
a young Légionnaire who had taken part in the bombardment of 
Guertif in the recent Moroccan campaign. It was written ın 
familiar yet ın respectful terms, and the Commandant told me 
that ıt was a fair example of the spirit which exists between the 
officers and the men. One could not help wondering what would 
have happened to a common soldier in some other countries should 
he have had the temerity to address such a letter to a superior 
officer. Everywhere I went I was struck by the enthusiasm and 
pride of the men, and here ts another example. Towards the end 
of last year I was in Figuig, shortly after the arrival of the 
Senegalese troops which had been brought to North Africa 
for military service. There was also a Company of the Legion 
there. A party was to start off on the following morning on a 
reconnaissance into an unfriendly country, and the rumour had 
got about that the Senegalese were to lead the party. The 
Légionnatires were deeply aggrieved at the idea, and one of them 
said to me, “‘ It ıs å point of honour that the Legion always goes 
‘in front.” And he said that they were going to ask the Captain 
whether it was true that they were to march behind. I did not hear 
what happened, but J know that next morning when I saw them 
march off at daybreak the Legion went in front. This 1s the spirit 
which dominates the Foreign Legion, and ıt could not exist if there 
were the slightest foundation for the things that are attributed to it 
by its enemies. 

At the barracks at Bel-Abbés I went into the kitchen, where 
everything was spotlessly clean, and an enticing meal for the day 
was written on the blackboard. Then I passed through the 
infirmary, where a few men were being carefully nursed back to 
convalescence, and here I learned that there are sanatoria for the 
Légionnaires at Arzew and Ekmoul; that at the latter town having 
been instituted by ‘‘1l’Union des Dames de Francew’ a Society 
of Ladies which devotes itself to humane amd, charitable work. 

In its recreations the Legion is as keen and as enthusiastic as 
when it is marching into action, and the military band of the First 
Légion Etrangère 1s a worthy rival of the famous “* Garde 
“ Républyaine ’? Last year, when passing through, I heard a 
rehearsal of the band, and met Captain Barbier, the che 
d'orchestre, who showed me through a fine musical library. They 
have also an excellent orchestra of eighty performers. The mili- 
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a e 
tary band and the orchestra give performances in the public gardens 
at Bel-Abbés two or three times each week when the bandsmen are 
in the barracks. The Captain told me that the men were so keen 
on the music that on a vacancy occurring in the first violins of 
the orchestra a short time previously, there were fifty men eager 
and competent to fill ıt. ° 

At the entrance to the salle d'honneur, which 1s furnished with 
handsome oak chairs, the work of the men, there are two fime oil 
paintings, one, by Hablutzel, of the Battle of Tuyen-Guang, and 
the other, by Cousin, of an incident ın an action at Camerone—both 
of the artists being ex-Légionnaires. 

Inside the salle d’honneur there are records of many brave men 
who have served under the Flag. I was particularly struck by that 
of Lieutenant Selchauhansen, a Dane who served ın the Legion 
from 1871 till 1903, when he was killed ın a reconnaissance at El- 
Moungar. Under his photo are written his last words -—— 

“Je ne crains pas la mort, car la mort est mon sort. 

‘‘ Je crains de mourir dans le souvenir de mes braves amis et 
‘“camarades de la Légion Etrangère.” 

(“I am not afraid of death, for death is my Fate. 

‘I fear to die in the memory of my brave friends and comrades 
“of the Foreign Legion.’’) 

This brave man rose from the ranks, ang will always be re- 
membered with affection and esteem by his comrades for his 
courage and devotion. 

Conspicuous 1s a photo signed. “ Pierre Karageorgewitz, 1904.” 

For the present King of Servia served with distinction ın the 
Legion during the Franco-Prussian War, and some years after 
That he had not forgotten his old Regiment is shown by the fact 
that he had sent to it a signed photograph shortly after his accession 
to the Throne. 

Resting in the salle d’honneur ıs the Flag of the 1st Etranger. 
It bears the motto, ‘‘ Valeur et Discipline,’ and that its traditions 
have been in faithful keeping 1s proved by the many souvenirs that 
adorn the walls that surround it—records of men who have fallen 
in its service, heroes whose memory will for ever remain sacred 
in the hearts of their comrades for noble deeds that will redound 
for all time to the honour and glory of the Foreign Legion. 


REGINALD D’ARCY-IRVINE. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS CORN- 
GROWING. 


HIS year marks the jubilee of what ıs perhaps the most 
remarkable and significant experiment in scientific farming 
ever conducted in this country. For fifty years past corn, and 
nothing but corn, has been grown continuously, on a certain 
` définite system, on a Hertfordshire farm of 430 acres. There has 
been no rotation of crops, and no keeping of stock . year after year 
for half a century the same land has been made to yield corn crops 
enly. A record kept for the past twenty-five years shows that this 
land has yielded, of wheat, 35 bushels per acre, as against the 
United Kingdom’s 30 bushels per acre as a whole, and Canada’s 
18 bushels per acre. The experiment has been proved a sound 
one, its success has been established beyond any question. It has 
e paid. and the land has not been impoverished, rather ıt has been 
improved, and seems good for at least another fifty years of 
continuous corn-groWing. 

So the year marks an epoch, not only ın the history of Blounts 
Farm, Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, but in the age-old story 
of British farming, possitbly—who knows?—1in the history of 
England. If corn can be grown at a profit continuously, in one 
small area of Hertfordshire, on ordinary heavy clay, ıt can be 
grown profitably as a continuous crop, not everywhere, perhaps, 
but certainly elsewhere on millions of other acres of ordinary heavy 
clay. And 1f this ıs realised, and if the experiment (though it 1s 
no longer an experiment, but a proved plan of farming) ts tried 
and re-tried elsewhere, who knows that this may not mean a turn 

*for the better in the desperate sickness and decline of agriculture ?— 
a brake put on to stay the appallingly rapid downhill progress ?— 
and a deserted land repeopled with labourers°—to the 1mmeasur- 
able benefit of the community. ° ° 


“The object of the practical farmer shoulel be to raise from a 
given extent of land the largest quantity of the most valuable 
produce, at the least cost, in the shortest period of time, and with 
the least permanent injury to the soil ” 


These w&rds may well serve as preface to the story of Blounts 
Farm. they opened the story as ıt was told to me by Mr. W. A.® 
Prout, who has lived to see the system inaugurated by his father 
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in 1861 carried on to its jubilee. Mr. W. A. Prout sucgeeded, his 
father, the late Mr. John Prout, in 1894; 1s a graduate of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, a solicitor, a member of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and was Chairman of the London 
Farmers’ Club ın 1905. It ıs not without a pardonable pride, 
though with all modesty and without seeking to prove anythin& 
from his experiment, beyond its success, that he tells of his share 
in what he considers to be the greatest achievement of Brıtısh 
agriculture—the subduing of the stubborn clays, an@ their con- * 
version into the richest corn and green‘crops bearing lands ın the 
Kiıngdom. 

The words quoted are the key-note to the continuous system. 
The late Mr. Prout was a firm believer in the teachings of chemieal : 
science as applied to agriculture. He had had a large experience 
as a farmer before realising the theory of largest quantity, most 
valuable produce, least cost ın money and time, and least injury. 
He was a Cornishman, but soon as a Cornish farmer became dis- 
satisfied with the high rents prevailing in his country, and the lack 
of security for tenants’ improvements, he went to Canada, bought 
land, and for ten years farmed at Pickering, Ontario. His chief 
interest was ın stock, for which he took many prizes at the local 
shows. When he returned to England, at the persuasion of a ° 
relative, he brought new ideas of spacious fields and farming on a 
grand scale and these he determined to put into practice at Blounts 
Farm, which he bought in 1861, paying 435 an acre for it, though 
the land was ın such a bad state that ıt was said ıt would starve a 
donkey. 

In the next year—only six years after the steam plough came 
into existence—Mr. Prout purchased from its inventor, the late 
Mr. John Fowler, of Leeds, a 14-horse steam engine and tackle, 
which was destined to do good service for twenty-one years, after 
which 1t was found more desirable and cheaper to hire. It was the 
old single engine and anchor system, with clip drum and rope 
porters: and Mr. Fowler suggested that to work ıt with advantages 
the fields should be as large and as nearly square as possible. This 
accounts for the present-day, prairie-like look of Blounts Farm. 
Originally, there were forty fields. Mr. Prout set hedge-grubbers 
at work, and now jn place of forty there are ten fields only, 
averaging about fdrty-five acres. Good grass roads were made for 
the engine to run on, some of them now as hard as highways. The 
next step was draining, and thorough draining; old ditches had 
to be filled up, new outfalls made. This was done according to 
the best system of the day, by deep draining with pipes 34 feet 
deep and’33 feet apart, which have lasted for the most part ‘up to 
the present day. Where it has appeared in some fields that the 
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dréing wère not working satisfactorily, the steam mole plough has 
been used, 2% feet deep, 12 feet apart, for 1 5S. per acre, or with 
pipe leads 25s. per acre—an operation demanding a heavy plastic 
clay, with no faults or stones, or the drainage may prove 
practically useless. 

The drainage and the steam ploughing done, ıt occurred to Mr. 
Prout that as wheat was then at 53s. per quarter, wheat would be 
the best and most profitable crop for his land. He had taken an 
interest in the work of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted, who had 
shown that if the requirements of farm crops were studied in 
relation to soil it was possible to maintain their growth year 


_after year on the same land without deterioration; that it was 


unnecessary to be tied by the following of a rotation; or even to 
depend upon the supply of farmyard manure, as artificial manures 
could take its place, to maintain fertility. The work of these 
investigators on the heavy clay soil of Rothamsted was at a later 
date (1876) followed up on a different kind of soil—a light sandy 
loam—at Woburn, with the same general conclusions. Mr. Prout 
thought that wheat and other cereals could be grown in succession, 
without stock and farmyard manure, on a large scale instead of on 
merely quarter-acre plots, and he had the courage of his belief: we 
see the case proved for heavy clay to-day, as it may be proved on a 
large scale some day on lighter soils. 

The greatest agricultural chemist and analyst in England at that 
date was the late Dr. Augustus Voelcker (a second Liebig). To him 
Mr. Prout went to explain his views, to find what his soi! contained, 
and what artificial fertilisers should be applied to make continuous 
corn-growing possible. It was only an ordinary clay soil, though 
described as a clay and strong loam upon a subsoil of drift clay 
and cretaceous gravel, bordering on the chalk, and known 
geologically as the lower division of the Eocene formation. 
Though apparently of ordinary quality, and certainly lıke vast 
areas of similar land in Great Britain, the analysis proved a 
practically everlasting fund of fertility: lime and potash were in 
abundance, materials which must be applied to a light soul, but in 
clay need only to be developed by deep and, frequent stirring, so 
that oxidisation by the atmosphere may do its work. 7 

Having obtained this information, the system Ofecontinuous corn- 
growing was put into force and regularly carried on. At once the 
whole work of the farm became wonderfully simplified. There was 
no rotation of crops to raise eternal problems: there was no stock, 
or hardly anye to cause anxiety; but wheat, barley, and oats were 
grown,eon one system, year after year, with only a crop of clover 


e perhaps once in every eight years, or a bare fallow now and again, 


once in seven years, to break the smooth monotony of the routine. 
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At different periods samples of the soil were submitted for 
analysis, and always the same answer was returned—no deteriora- 
tion, no lack of fertility, improvement in physical condition. 
So the system of farming at Blounts became one of almost clock- 
work precision, and here, instead of all the varied interests of a 
mixed farm, the chief interest became centred ın chemical sciences 

I will now call upon Mr. W. A. Prout to tell, in his own words, 


the story of this scientific side of his farming: i 


e 

‘Itis known,” he begins, ‘‘ that the agriculturist needs eight 
substances in his soil if all his plants are to flourish luxuriantly 
and his fields are to produce the largest crops. Many of these, 
though not all, are always present in quantity ; three at least must 
be added to most fields. These eight substances are like eight - 
links of a chain round a wheel; if one is weak the chain is soon 
broken, and the missing link is always the most important, with- 
out which the machine cannot be put m motion by the wheel. 

“ As the soil at Blounts contained a sufficiency of hme and 
available potash, the two chief substances to be applied were phos- 
phate and ammonia, and these for many years past have been 
used as superphosphate of lime, contaming 35 per cent. soluble 
phosphate and nitrate of soda, and occasionally raw guano con- 
taining 8 to 9 per cent. of ammonia. The cost of this artificial 
manuring over twenty-five years has averaged about 25s. per 
acre per annum. 

“ Twenty years after the system was inaygurated, Dr. Voelcker 
made a careful report based on an analysis It might well appear, 
he remarked, that the continuous growth of wheat after wheat 
must lead to the ultimate exhaustion of the land, and that however 
successful my father may have been in the past, the time of failure 
would come The novel and unique system of farming could 
hardly meet with the approval of farmers following the beaten 
track. Yet weighings and analysis proved there was enough phos~ 
phoric acid for 171 crops of wheat, potash for 272 crops, lime for 
5,476 crops, and magnesia for 391 crops : calculations that showed 
the enormous quantities of plant food in only six inches of an acre 
of clay land. 

u Two or three feet of such land must contain almost unlimited 
stores of mineral plant food 

‘Clearly, the nation is the poorer if all this mineral wealth iS 
left untouched, lying as so much dead capital, when corn goes out 
of cultivation. The national aim should be to draw upon this vast 
natural resource ef the land to the utmost, and by thoroughly 
working the land to convert the crude mineral constituents into 
age valuable vegetable products, supplying food to man and 

east. 

“t Now, at Blounts we apply from 3 to 4 cwt of mineral super- 
phosphate and 14 cwt. of nitrate of soda every year to our land, far 
more than the crops need, so that by the balance left we are actually 
enriching the land. And by deep and thorough tilage and aera- 
tion of the soil and subsoil we are preparing, from year to year, a 
new abundance of all the more necessary mineral constituents of 
plant food 
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9 
‘“ As Dr. Voelcker said in his report, no fear whatever need be 
e entertained that under our system of cultivation and manuring the 
land will be impoverished. I find no reason at all why with this 
system, and an occasional dead summer fallow to give a thorough 
Cleaning to the land, wheat or barley cannot be profitably grown— 
indefinitely. 

‘" Our crops to-day are as good as ever they were, according 
to seasons. The artificial fertilisers, chiefly phosphates and 
ammonia, still produce the same profitable results. The system 
is unique in the annals of British agriculture, but there is no reason 
why it, should continue to be unique.” 


An interesting feature of the work at Blounts Farm 1s the annual 
sale. This ıs an event widely looked forward to by the district. 
From 1864 to 1879 the practice was to hold an auction sale of 
` sfanding crops just before harvest: a further simplification of the 
methods of farming. The crops were staked out in about ten-acre 
plots and sold at so much per acre, generally at the ruling market 
price for wheat, barley, or oats: only a few pieces were ever bought 
in. The purchasers took the risk of weather and harvested their 
respective lots; so the seller, having raised his crops and relieved 
himself of all the worry and annoyance and risk of harvest, could 
take a holiday: the only farmer in the land to take a voluntary 
holiday at harvest-time! The plan answered very well unt:! the 
bad harvest of 1879, the wettest year of the past century, when 
wheat dropped to 438. per quarter. Speculators could not then be 
found to buy, and the system of selling standing crops was 
abandoned. But from that year to this an annual sale of hay and 
Straw, usually held in April, was substituted. 

During the years of sales of standing crops the accurate yield 
per acre was never ascertained, the only account kept was that of 
the money realised. But since 1880 a record has been made, and 
this shows that for twenty-five years there has been a yield of thirty- 
five bushels per acre for wheat and thirty-nine bushels for barley. 
I have mentioned that the average yield in the United Kingdom 
is only thirty bushels per acre and in Canada only eighteen. For 

“further comparison with the results of Blounts Farm I give here 
a few more figures : 


Blounts Farm . . 35 bushels per acre. 
Germany ees ee eos 25 ° e» 1? 
France sta E . eee 18 yy 3? 
United States .. _ 13¢ p j 
Argentine ... ses ake isk 13 i 
India 2 Sw we es ‘ 12 ” j3 
Australia . P ; was 9 se Pa 
Russia .. a . 8 a S 
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Blounts Farm leads the world! 

Mr. Prout ıs never tired of discussing the possibilities of à revital 
of corn-growing in Britain, and showing how favourably we are 
situated for corn-growing ın comparison with other countries. He 
dwells on these two facts. Thirty years ago the population of the 
United Kingdom was about 34,000,000: to-day it is about, 
44,000,000. In 1882 the average acreage of wheat for five years 
stood at almost 3,000,000: ıt stands now at about 1,500,000. 


And then there are the figures which show how our home supplies . 


have decreased. In five years ending 1882, we produced an average 
of 117 Ibs. of wheat per head of population, and imported 238 Ibs. ; 
in the five years ending 1907, we produced only 68 lbs. per head 


of the increased population, and imported 284 lbs. In the past , 


few years we have been producing only about nineteen per cent. of 
our requirements, most of ıt in the eastern part of Great Britain. 
To show at a glance how favourably we are situated for corn- 
growing in comparison to other countries, Mr. Prout put into my 
hand a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. A. E. 
Humphries in 1909, from which I quote a few points to illuminate 
my subject. Corn-growing 1s not only a matter of climate, but 
chiefly a question of growing, on a given soil, in a given climate, the 


most suitable variety of wheat ın the most suitable way. The world + 


ıs searched for samples of wheat, hundreds are grown, but only two 
or three out of a hundred maintain in England their high quality ; 
and we should always remember that the outstanding variety of 
Fife wheat, known as the Canadian type, 1s really a European 
variety imported into Canada by accident sixty years ago. 

Wheat 1s not indigenous to Canada, nor is Canada an :deal 
wheat-growing country in which anybody can scratch the soil and 
produce abundant crops; and Canada does not mean to live by 
wheat alone; has she not mines, fisheries, forests, and manu- 
factures? There is a vast semi-arid district, in the south-west of 
Assiniboia, where the rainfall averages only fifteen inches a year, 


as against an average for the whole of Great Britain of more than , 


31% inches. In the Canadian North-West, although in the same 
latitude as England, frost is a great enemy to wheat-growing. 
With a population of, say, six per square mile ın Manitoba, 
including fhe towns, and less than two per square mile in the 
Territories, the life ofa farmer who specialises in corn-growing can 
appear attractive only to those fond of very quiet living in very 
cold, dry weather. It is well known that many go melancholy mad - 
they ‘‘ never hear the sweet music of speech—they start at the 
‘* sound of their own.” : 

Or turn*to Australia. For six years, 1901 to 1907, the avérage 
yield per acre was 9.03 bushels. The gross monetary yield per acre 
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works out at 24s. on the farm, while the straw has no value. In 
England this gross return for wheat and straw works out at from 
47 to £10 an acre. 

. Turn to India—we find vast areas, but every ltability of rust and 
drought. In the Punjab the average yield per acre 1s about 154 
bushels for irrigated land, with an average for the Province of only 
12.8 bushels. Out there, as in the Transvaal, rust 1s the over- 


i whelming difficulty to be faced by the farmer; the ravages of rust 


have been computed to cost India in diminished revenue £ 2,000,000 
a year. Look where you will in the Empire you will find few places 
to beat old England for the right conditions for wheat-growing, and 


` mo place to beat Blounts Farm with its average of thirty-five 


bushels per acre. 

But wheat-growing, says the sceptic, does not pay in England: 
‘tis the common idea. Wheat-growing, and wheat-growing 
continuously for fifty years, has paid at Blounts Farm. 
Otherwise, would wheat have been grown there for three 
generations by a family who would have had the best of 
reasons for giving. ıt up if there were no profit? Even under 
latter-day conditions, all so prejudicial to the English corn- 
grower, the wheat at Blounts 1s made to pay. The cost of 
cultivating his whéat Mr. Prout puts down at £6 8s. per 
acre. In this calculation he charges himself with a rent of 258. 
an acre, a good deal more than his land would fetch at the present 
time. He includes tithe, rates, taxes, interest on capital, and all 
such items as steam-ploughing, harrowing, artificial manures, 
hoeing, harvesting, thatching, threshing, marketing, and seed. 
Putting the yield on an average of twenty-five years at 35 bushels 
of wheat and two loads of straw per acre, even ın bad years this 
has shown a profit: and on an average of twenty-five years, with 
wheat at 31s. 9d. per quarter and straw at 25s. per load (43s. 4d. 
per ton), it shows the substantial net profit of over £3 per acre. 
"Mr. Prout has every facility for selling straw, as his farm ts within 
easy reach of the London market; the balance of the account might 
be turned by this item of straw sold, so the figures could not apply 
to places where conditions, in respect to the sale of straw, were less 
favourable. However, are they not full 6f.hope for British 
agriculture ? 

Here 1s hope for those who, like the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, 
believe in occupying ownership and peasant proprietary as the one 
true way ofland reform: here is hope, too, for all who believe in 
the nged of staying the decay of our agriculture, by ewhatever 
means. It is worth considering what it might mean to this countrv 
if a profitable system of continuous corn-growing were generally 
applied. Year by year, as Mr Jesse Collings points out, and we all 
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know, we become more and more dependent for our daily bread on 
foreign imports, the stoppage of which, from any cause, even for a 
few months, would mean famine. Year by year the rural population 
decreases : now only about twenty-three in a hundred of the people, 
of England and Wales are found ın the country districts. In the 
past four or five decades, the number of agricultural labourers has 
lessened by one-half. Farmers have been steadily on, the down- 
ward path; and year by year less and less corn has been grown. 
We look with difficulty to find a million acres of wheat, out of a 
total of more than 30,000,000 acres under grass or crops of some 
kind. Even ten years ago France was growing 20 million acres — 
of wheat and rye to our 1,800,000 acres of the same crops; but 
France is the land of la petite culture, with five million small pro- 
prietors, with average holdings of about seven acres. 

In France they look upon the soil as the one and only true source 
of wealth, and on agriculture as the chief industry, on the prosperity 
of which the fortunes of the country depend. The thriving and 
numerous rural population is the most solid pillar on which social 
order rests; their savings are the financial power of France; 
whereas our agricultural labourers are a dying race. ‘°* Looked 
“at from any point of view,’ says Mr. Jesse Collings, “‘ıt 

“seems probable that the land of England, so far as the great 
“bulk of ıt is concerned, will soon become practically a ranch on 
“which few will be employed besides the herdsman, and, as 
‘“ Bishop Latimer said, ‘ the shepherd and his dogge.’ ”’ 

This authority estimates that it would require nine million acres 
to be cultivated in wheat ıf we are to become a self-feeding nation, 
or seven million acres (yielding 30 bushels the acre), allowing still 
for imports from India and the Empire over-sea. Seven million 
acres out of the land of the United Kingdom ıs not an undue pro- 
portion, seeing that before 1860 we had more than four million 
acres so cultivated. Seven million acres under wheat would provide 
employment for at least 175,000 men, who, with their wives and 
families, would number at the lowest half a million of persons, all 
fixed on the soil. That 1s on the moderate estimate that five more 
men are required, for every 200 acres in wheat, than are wanted 
for the same area iñ grass; another authority puts the figure at 
fourteen men, or a total of well over 400,000 labourers for the 
seven million acres. 

Mr. Prout is a strong believer in a future for the agricultural 
labourer. The life of the agricultural labourer in nøway merits 
all the despising things said of ıt : the calling 1s an honourable one, 
the work is not without attractions and advantages. Mr. Prout 
takes the deepest interest in this side of the question; and while he 
makes no prophecy as to the future of corn in England, and 1s 
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content to have established the fact that ıt may be grown profitably 
aS a continuous crop, -he points out the advantages of the farm 
labourer’s life over the artisan’s. 
_ He said to me: ‘‘ You know there ts a general feeling in England, 
¢‘ more especially among townsfolk, that the agricultural labourer 
‘is a poor, down-trodden individual. This is a fallacy. Asa 
‘“ matter of fact, it is my belief that of the three classes interested 
o ° ‘in the s@eil—the landlord, the tenant, and the labourer—it is the 
“ labourer who is best off. The landlord, what with reduced rents, 
“ repairs, tithe, and general depression of agriculture, very often 
“ does not get more than from one to two per cent. interest. The 
‘; tenant is better off; he may possibly earn from six to seven per 
“cent. on his capital, depending on his skill and on good seasons. 
‘‘ The ordinary farm labourer has the least risks to face. My own 
‘‘ labourers are paid an average of 18s. a week all the year round— 
“ this including ordinary wages of 14s. per week, extra at harvest 
“and haytime, beer, extras for sowing, artificial fertilisers, pay- 
“ ment for extra hour’s work, and the value of a potato plot. His 
“ rent for a cottage and a good garden is about 2s. a week. Now 
“contrast his earnings and his life with that of the artisan ın the 
“town, who, although he may receive 30s. a week, pays 7s. 6d. a 
“week for lodgings, and has far more temptations to spend his 
“ money, especially on drink: he ıs not really so well off as the farm 
‘labourer, and has to work much harder and at greater pressure.” 
Nobody could pay a visit to Blounts Farm without feeling the 
effect of the contented and prosperous atmosphere. The writer 
looks back with abiding pleasure on many visits to the hospitable, 
old-fashioned farm-house, set amid pleasant gardens and orchards, 
surrounded by its prairie-like corn-lands; and on many a long talk 
with the labourers, who are well contented with their lot that has 
fallen on so pleasant a ground. The farm-house 1s a quaint old 
building, dating from the year 1666. Here lives Mr. John A. Prout 
(Mr. W A. Prout’s son, now manager of the farm) with his wife, 
who 1s a daughter of Mr. Mark Fisher, A.R.A., the famous land- 
scape painter, who lives in the neighbourhood. Mrs. John Prout 
ıs herself a painter of great talent, rejoicing in painting the grand 
old horses of the farm, calves in orchards in May, ahd all rural 
subjects. A large studio has recently been added to the house, 
and here much interesting work 1s to be seen. Mr. J. Prout 
specialises in the White Wyandotte breed of poultry, believing this 
to be one of the best and most paying, both for laying and for the 
table. Bt of live stock there is little otherwise to be seen; there 
are ‘a few horses for the farm, ten in all, two Jersey cows, and twoe 
sows. One feature of the house (apart from the charming arrange- 
ment of the rooms) that visitors are always interested to see, 1s 
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the wonderful electric clocks, five in number, which have been 
going, and keeping perfect time, for eighteen years, without once 
having been wound up. Mr. Prout claims that they are as near 
perpetual motion as any piece of mechanism ever invented. 

A great honour was paid to Blounts Farm on a day ın the July 
of 1902, when the then Minister of Agriculture (the late Right Hon? 
R. W. Hanbury) paid a special visit to see for himself how corn 
might be grown continuously in our stubborn clay, wathout 
detriment either to crops or land. : 

Sawbridgeworth is in many ways a remarkable place. It might 
be famous for 1ts own charms, for the beauty of its old-world streets, 
and of its delightful river scenery. A great malting village in the 
old days, ıt still boasts maltings doing an extensive business; and ° 
the name of the little town is known the world over as harbouring 
one of the greatest of our fruit-nurseries. Then there is the extrz- 
ordinary fact that the word Sawbridgeworth has been spelt, at 
different times in its history, in no fewer than twenty-one different 
ways! And Sawbridgeworth is proud to be the home of the enter- 
prise that has supplied the best example known in modern farming 
experience of the wisdom of combining practice with science 


Marcus WOODWARD. 
$ 


FINLAND'S WOMEN-DEPUTIES AND THEIR 
WORK. 


e 
A GREAT deal has been written about Finland during the past 
year, because of the struggles she has had with Russia. 
‘British peopte have had an opportunity of looking from all points 
of view at the wrong done to this exemplary little country by a 
barbaric tyrant. But there ıs one extremely important fact ın 
Finnish history which has never been sufficiently illuminated, and 
that 1s the emancipation of Finland’s women. These women have 
secured for themselves a place in the world’s history as pioneers, 
and our descendants will find them ın their schoolbooks; but in the 
meantime a great many know only a very little about them, and I 
meet people daily who are quite ignorant on this subject. 

Finland was the first country ın Europe to give women the same 
rights as men. Only Norway has as yet followed her example, and 
with the same success. In 1906 Finnish women were admitted to 
the Seim (Parliament), and they regarded their new rights so 

“seriously that at the first election, ın 1907, sixty of them went to the 
poll. Nor did their activity weaken ın the following years, in spite 
of the repeated dissolutions of the Seim on account of political diffi- 
culties caused by the Russian Government. Because of these in- 
terruptions, occurring four times ın five years, they could not carry 
out their programme quite as fully as they wanted to, but still they 
succeeded in settling some of 1ts points. 

Up to the beginning of last year the women brought in twenty- 
nine different legislative Bills, of which the Seim passed the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) The establishment of laws for child protection against ill- 

treatment; 
*(2) The complete freeing of the wife from the legal guardianship 
of her husband; 

(3) The raising of the marriage age from fifteen to eighteen 

years; i e 

(4) The organisation of colonies for youthfulecrjminals ; 

(5) The right of women to assist in the department of public 

medicine; 

(6) The abolition of police observation over prostitutes. 


In additiometo this, all the women deputies brought ın a petition 

for the protection of women ın the street from assault, thus 4ndicat- 

e ing the necessity for adding a new clause to the criminal laws deal- 
ing with this matter. 
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Among other women’s Bulls awaiting decision were the 





CONCERNING THE INTERESTS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A Bull to separate the Highest Court of Law from the Senate, 
making ıt an independent institution ; 
A Bill to give Jews equal rights with Christians; 


A Universal Adult Suffrage Bill; ° 
A Bull to regulate the relations between workers, servants, and 
employers ; 


A Bill to increase the punishment for ill-treatment of animals; 

A Bull granting free meals to school-children ; 

A Bill for improving the position of illegitimate children, and 
for the establishment of homes for them. 


CONCERNING THE INTERESTS OF WOMEN. 
Bulls for: 

Maternity insurance; 

The establishment of Government midwives; 

For giving a wife the right to dispose of her children (formerly 
the husband had this right exclusively) ; ‘ 

For the improvement of domestic economy schools; 

For the appointment of women as factory inspectors; 

For enabling women to serve in public institutions on equal 
terms with men. 


In all questions dealing with social and hygienic matters the 
women have taken a great interest. They unanimously supported 
the Bull prohibiting the importation, sale, and consumption of 
alcohol. 

The deputies have been members of all committees of the Seim, 
and have taken part ın even the principal one, the Grand Com- 
mittee, which ıs elected by the whole House proportionally, and 
gives its decisions on the most important questions of legislation 
and taxation, these questions being worked out previously 1n special 
committees. On this Grand Committee four women assisted — 
Dagmara Neovius, £ teacher, and editor of a journal; Hedwiga 
Solberg, headmistsess of a Teachers’ Training College; Mimi 
Turinen, the daughter of an artisan; and Ora R iskmnen, a dress- 
maker. 

On special committees, the following women have done good 
work —Ida Ale, worker and agitator, on the Committ tge for Funda- 
mental Laws, Tekla Chultin, D.Phil., and Mimi Karnevo, an ex- 
cook, on the Budget Committee ; Vera Elt, a factory inspector, | 
Mina Silanpee, an “ex-cook, and Chilja Persinen, a teacher, on the 
Labour Committee; and some others. 
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All these women, of varying social position, education, and 
development, have proved in Parliament that they were in their 
right place; they have fulfilled their new duties conscientiously and 
with ability, and there ıs no doubt that they have been of great use 
to the committees they worked on. 

The most prominent woman deputy 1s, according to general 
opinion, the Social Democrat, Mina Silanpee, editor of a journal. 
‘Her history ‘is a very interesting one. After education ın an ele- 
mentary school, she became a worker in a factory, and later a cook 
in Helsingfors. She spent every spare minute in reading and self- 
education, and by hard work has become one of the most in- 
telfectual and popular women in Finland. She went through all 
her elections without difficulty, each time receiving a great number 
of votes. Mina Silanpee is a splendid orator and organiser. She 
has done a great deal in organising domestic servants. ‘Together 
with Ch. Perstnen, she edits a journal, entitled The Woman 
Worker. 

Chilja Persinen, Social Democrat, is a distinguished and very 
enthusiastic speaker. She 1s a woman of ardent temperament, and 

~a wit; she often spices with pointed remarks the speeches of 
other orators, for which the President calls her to order: Chilja, 
chilja! As this word*means silence, and at the same time happens 
to be the name of the deputy, the call each time causes great amuse- 
mentintheSeim. Chilja Persinen 1s very popular among workers; 
she presides over a society called ‘‘ The Woman Worker,” and 
edits 1ts journal. 

Vera Elt, Swedish Nationalist, is a member of the Committee for 
Social Legislation. As factory inspector, she has spoken ın the Seim 
more than any other woman, because workshop and factory condi- 
tions have very frequently been discussed there. She works hard 
on the Labour Committee, and has great influence on the legislation 
of the Seim. Her speeches are businesslike, always founded on 
facts and figures, and are listened to with interest. Besides this, 
she has written many books on such subjects as education, statistics, 
and sociology. 

At the Session of 1908, Vera Elt brought in a Bill to seorganise 
the management of the prisons, and to e8tablish agricultural 
colonies for young criminals, and also for such adults as have com- 
mitted no serious crime, or are deserving of consideration. In the 
same Session she also proposed the institution of lady sanitary 
inspectorsm™and took an energetic part in the discussion of social, 
labour, and educational questions. 

Dagmara Neovius, Swedish Natronalist, a solesa teacher, 
1s a highly-educated and many-sided woman. She 1s well-known 
in her country and much esteemed in the Seim. Jn her journal, 
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Our Tıme, she once wrote an artıcle about the talkatıveness of men 
and women, ın which she proved that no special objections can be 
raised to the talkativeness of women in Parliament, judging 
by calculations and comparisons, not only of the total length of 
time of the speeches delivered by each sex, but even of the number 
of pages of the shorthand reports. 

Hilda Kekikoski, teacher, belongs to the Conservatrve Old- 
Finnish Party. She ts mostly interested in religiouS and ethicaf 
questions, and speaks on such matters in the Seim. Rather remark- 
ably, she proposed to read some verses out of the Bible, with ex- 
planations of them, at each meeting of the Seim before the com- 
mencement of business. The proposal failed. e 

Tekla Chultin, Young-Finn, the first woman in Finland to 
receive the degree of D.Phıl., 1s one of the pillars of the Statistics 
Bureau, 1n which department she 1s considered an authority. She 
is well-known both as a journalist and a lecturer, and some of my 
readers may have heard her during her lecturing tour in Britain. 

Jenny a Forselles, Swedish Nationalist, 1s a good orator, and has 
delivered one of the best speeches on the Jewish question from a 
Liberal point of view. g 

The number of women deputies in the Seim fluctuates between 
nineteen and twenty-five. Last year there were twenty-one—twelve 
Socialists, four of the Swedish Party, one Young-Finn, and four 
Old-Finns. The electors have, with a few exceptions, returned to 
every new Seim the women deputies they have once elected, which 
may be considered the best criticism of their work. 

The question of family life, the most sacred, because the most 
responsible, work of humanity, has been discussed seriously in 
Parliament by these deputies for the first tıme from a woman’s point 
of view; by their ard it will in time win the place of importance it 
deserves. 

To the Finnish women every profession 1s open. For instance, 
they serve ın the Marine Service, and have been much appreciated 
in that employment. When, in 1906, women first entered Parla- 
ment they were met with much doubt and suspicion. Many a man 
and woman prophesied the end of Finland. Now, after five years, 
everybody must be gonvinced that women have entered Parliament 
with the earnest wish to improve their country, and, what is still 
more, that they have known how to do it, and have achieved, com- 
paratively, a splendid result. Of course, these strong, enthusiastic, 
excellent women could have done much more for the gevelopment 
of their promising country, had ıt not been for the troubles caused 
by the actions of the Russian Government, which have so hindered 
progress. 

V. PaLen-Korpes. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE WAR°IS COMING TO AN END: FOR WANT OF 
MONEY. 


HE Turks who, like all Orientals, have a fondness for 
picturesque ways of putting things, compare a man trying 
to find an issue out of a difficulty without immediate prospect of 
success to a duck lost ın a mist and seeking its way by quacking. 
Perhaps another duck, or, better still, a drake, may hear the clack 
and answer back. This likeness 1s recalled to my mind by the 
present demeanour of the two belligerents. To-day Italy and 
Turkey are, to all seeming, as bellicose as ever. They ask for 
nothing better than to go on winning military laurels and doing 
deeds of prowess which, if half what they say ıs true, will be ` 
enshrined ın history and remembered when the wars of Venice and 
the Grand Turk are forgotten; but not before. To go by what 
their respective press organs tell us, the war has hitherto had no 
bad effect upon either. They are both as fresh and buoyant as 
when ıt began, and so on to the end of the chapter. Such is the 
story told for exportation. I have heard it a few days ago from 
the most distinguished members of Said Pasha’s Cabinet ın 
Constantinople, where I am now penning these lines. I was 
treated to the Italian version of the same narrative a short time 
before by Italy’s most eminent statesman. But what I see with my 
eyes flatly contradicts what I have heard with my ears. 

The Minister of War, Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, with whom I 
had a talk on this subject last week, said -+ ‘‘ Tell me, yourself, have 
“you come across any tokens that the nation’s spirit of resistance 
“is on the wane? Do you see signs of a disposition on the part of 
‘the Turks anywhere to throw up the sponge? Has any of the 
‘t public men with whom you talked expressed hrs belief that the 
‘“ nation would recognise Italy’s sovereignty over Tripoli and 
‘ Cyrenaica?” And I had to answer, no. On the contrary, 
they all seem more determined than ever not to sign away those 
provinces to the enemy. Come what may, they will withstand 
Italy tő the last. ‘‘ Let the Empire go to pieces,” extlaimed 


° a Cabinet Minister to me a couple of days ago, ‘‘ we will not save 
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“it by abandoning our co-religionists in Africa. You see that we 
““ have lost the islands, and you also note that we have not los¢ our 
‘‘ serenity of mind on that account. Well, 1f all the islands were 
*“ captured and we were unable to keep the enemy out of the 
‘“ Dardanelles—I am now dealing with an impossibility for argu- 
‘“ment’s sake—even then we should refuse to affix our signature 
“to a peace-treaty ceding to the Italians the most Mohammedan 
‘' provinces of the Empire.” 

Italy 1s equally buoyant and more hopeful of ultimate Success , 
" From start to finish,” said an Italian statesman to me, ‘‘ we have 
‘carried out all our military and naval plans without the slightest 
‘hitch. And not only have we accomplished everything we set 
“our hands to, but we have shown what more difficult feats our 
“land and sea forces could have tackled and achieved had ‘the 
‘ problem been more arduous than it was. And what do you now 
“find in Italy? Everywhere a determination to go on with the 
“campaign. We shall do more perhaps than we at first intended. 
‘* We harboured no designs on the islands, which we have had to 
‘occupy, until the obstinacy of the enemy compelled us to teach 
‘‘ him a lesson. Nor ısıt a stern, dogged resolve to fight that you 
‘ notice in Italy, ıt ıs genuine enthusiasm which displays itself in 


“all classes of society. In face of this, Turkey is pursuing a mad,, 


‘a suicidal policy. Tell your friends among the Turks that if they 
“go on a little longer nothing can save therm from ruin.” 

The fact would seem to be that this mendacious world of ours 
1s well stocked with a variety of ‘‘ truths’ to suit every human 
disposition, and to justify every individual and national aberra- 
tion. You make your choice and set your conscience at ease. The 
unregenerate Persians, however, have a saying that all the good 
ever done in the world has been effected by lying. And taking the 
word “ lying ” in tts broadest sense, I feel disposed to think that 
that is one of the truest sayings ever uttered by the Persians since 
the days of Hafiz and Saadı. When you look into the disposition 
of the Turkish people you find that they are patriotic, self- 
sacrificing, heroic as ever. And you come to the conclusion that 
nothing can break their warlike spirit, except the utter loss of the 
nerve of war, which is money. But that can. Nowadays one can 
do nothiag without hard cash. Even that idealist, Ernest Renan, 
whom I was privjleged to have as professor, used to say: That he 
would undertake to found a religion ın the East to-day, if he had 
money enough for the purpose. Well, the concrete truth would 
seem to be that want of ready money ıs the enemy which each belli- 
gerent dreads far more than his official foe, and which@®ich of them 
has ample reason to fear. The crucial question for makers of fore- 
casts is, which of the two will get to his last lire first? 


FORLIGN AFFAIRS. III 


It is not impossible that great internal upheavals might also affect 
the wàr policy of ether Italy or Turkey; but that is a contingency 
on which ıt would be unwise for the other side to count. In Italy 
the Cabinet seems to be firmly seated. Its head, Signor Guolitts, 
has just passed an electoral reform Bull which will mark an epoch 
ineItalian history. He has given the franchise to five millons of 
citizens who were heretofore without a vote, and many of whom 
are unable to write or to read. The Premter’s popularity, which 
was unexampled before, has, therefore, increased enormously, and 
with ıt his power, which is become practical omnipotence. It 1s 
his policy, shaped in accordance with domestic exigencies, that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs accepts and makes his own: the pro- 
clamation of the annexation, the bombardment of the Dardanelles, 
the seizure of the islands, the informal announcement that Italy, 
will keep at least Rhodes and will alter the régime of the other 
islands. Signor Giolitt:’s aim in all this is to administer periodic 
stimulants to the Italian people. And hitherto he has chosen the 
right kind. The Turks were in hopes that he had come to the end 
of his stock and would be hindered by Europe from causing the 
Dardanelles to be closed again, and that he would then be con- 
fronted with the alternatives of modifying the decree of annexation, 


eor else endeavouring to annex Lybia in deed as well as on paper. 


And tn thts latter case he would see what Turks and Arabs could do 


WILL INTERNAL DISTURBANCES BRING THE 
CAMPAIGN TO AN END? 


In Turkey there are many political volcanoes which might at any 
moment spew fire and spread destruction. There is perennially 
disaffected Albania, rebellious Macedonia, and the younger brother 
of Young Turkey, who has been denied a seat in the legislative 
Chamber, and 1s now planning vengeance tn more secret conclaves 
than those of the Committee in Salonica. But looking critically at 
the probabilities in the light of all available facts, one 1s naturally 
and necessarily sceptical as to the likelihood of such upheavals 
occurring during the war. Is the Oppogition Itkely to prove 
more troublesome to the Committee and the Government than 
the racial and religious foes of the domirfart party? Many 
careful observers think ıt ıs. Their argument is that the 
Opposition possesses a large following in the country and 
lacks only organisation to become mistress of the situation. 
(Only!) ‘Moreover, the Committee having set Talaat Bey to 
silence all independent electors and nominate deputies known 
or believed to be partisans of the Committee, the whole 
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Opposition, lock, stock, and barrel, has been rooted out, of Parlia- 
ment. Nothing could have been more harmful to the Government 
than this, as every practical politician knows. In Spain, under 
Sagasta and Canova del Castello, the Government, when 
‘arranging ” the elections, invariably provided for the return of 
all the chief men of every section of the Opposition. And ıt was 
wise in its generation. In the Turkey of the Committee leaders 
and men have all been weeded out. Well, these politicians, it 1s 
argued, having now no outlet for their political passior?, are already” 
engaged in transforming it into a destructive force to be used 
against the Government. 

All that 1s, I know, true. But ıt ıs not the whole truth. The 
supplementary part of the story ıs that the Opposition has not a' 
single man of intellect and character to lead ıt against the 
Committee. I was of this opinion when the Opposition was 
founded last year, and I was discussing its prospects with its 
founders The events which have taken place since then con- 
firm it. Damad Ferid Pasha and Colonel Sadik Bey are both 
honest, moderate, fair-minded gentlemen who bring into the heat 
of the contest the attractive qualities which constitute their charm 
in the domestic circle. They would not willingly hurt a fly, in 
spite of the circumstance that that insect 1s now in the hue and cry ° 
of the Sanitary Department. Now those are not the requisites of 
leaders of men. They failed, it 1s said, because their party lacked 
organisation. That is so, but it lacked organisation because they 
themselves lacked character. The Opposition, therefore, may plot 
and scheme to its heart’s content. The Committee need not pass 
a sleepless night ın consequence. 


ONLY TWO CONTINGENCIES BESIDES INSOLVENCY 
COULD STOP THE WAR. 


So far, therefore, as one can at present discern, the war is not 
likely to be brought to an end by momentous domestic changes ins 
either country. There is no immediate prospect of a new Cabinet 
in Italy, nor of a new régime in Turkey. I may, indeed, add that 
one of the most influential members of the Opposition in Turkey, 
and one ofthe least weak-willed withal, told me a few days ago that 
he and his colleagues are much averse to organising a revolution 
while the war 1s in progress. Hus adversaries would, I fancy, taunt 
him with the cry of sour grapes, but for the world of observers it 
ıs the upshot of his reluctance or impotence, not 1ts mogye, which 
is important. Another consideration, which to me appears 
weighty 1s derived from the circumstance that there is but one 
organised political party in Turkey. And if that goes under, what 
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is there, to take its place? This question would not be pertinent 
in the case of a military junta, but that 1s another matter. One may 
say that of all the domestic contingencies that one can imagine 
taking place in Turkey, only two would materially affect the 
conduct of the war: a military revolution, or manifest danger to 
the holy places. If the Italians had been able to turn their efforts 
successfully in this latter direction they would have harvested in 
much rore valuable results than will ever flow from temporary 
possession of the islands. Mecca could not be sacrificed by the 
Commuttee even for the sake of saving Tripoli and Cyrenaica. At 
present there would seem to be no definite danger to the holy places 
from Italy’s arms. But if the war lasted long enough there might 
be,*and this awful vision floated through the minds of the Ottoman 
Ministers assembled in council the other day. Instinctively they 
scented danger to the Holy of Holies. And ın order to ward it 
off they resolved to devote a considerable portion of the sorely 
needed funds at their disposal to the prolongation of the Hedjaz 
Railway in the direction of Mecca. The gravity of the peril and 
the earnestness of the Ministers were both reflected in the costly 
resolution that at least one hundred kilometres of the line should 
be constructed and set at the disposal of the War Ministry in the 
course of the present year—a proof that even Turkey when hard set 
can exert herself to bme purpose. ‘That line will enable the 
Government to despatch troops to within a reasonable distance of 
Mecca, whereas, 1f the cradle of Islam were seriously threatened 
to-day, the Porte could not succour it effectively because the Red 
Sea waterway 1s barred by Italian warships, and the overland route 
passing through a wilderness could not be traversed by a large body 
of troops. They would be decimated or annihilated before reaching 
their destination. If Italy harboured designs against Mecca ıt 1s 
probable that she would endeavour to execute them through the 
intermediary of Seid Idris. But of this there are no signs. 


HOW THE WAR EXHAUSTS TURKEY. 


Turkey ıs beset on all sides with dangers that would paralyse 
the activity of a less phlegmatic people. But the decisive fact is 
that she has less to fear from any, or indeed al? af them together, 
than from the necessity of making expensive preparations ın a 
score of different places for hostile action, which can make ttself 
felt only in one. Italy’s warships are on the move, for example, 
or are rumowsed to be advancing, and forthwith Turkey 1s on the 
alert, and hurriedly adopts costly precautions ın various parts of 


othe Empire. ‘“‘ Mitylene ıs about to be occupied,” cries one. 


‘“ Very well,” answers the military department, “‘ let us put it in 
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“a position to give a lesson to the invader. We cannot holdeit, of 
‘course, but at least ıt 1s open to us to display military prowess 
“ before ıt ıs captured.” And money is at once expended on 
putting Mitylene in a proper state of defence. ‘‘ It ıs Chios that 
“ Italy ıs bent on seizing next,” exclaims another. ‘‘ Let us do 
‘something to enable the garrison there to make up by gallantry 
“ for the mishap ın Rhodes.” And money 1s forthwith expended 
on Chios. ‘ Nay, it is not the islands at all that Italy 1s aifning at. 
“she intends to bombard Smyrna, effect a landing thefe, and occupy 
“thecity. Then . . . ’? And ın hot haste measures are taken 
to make ready for the advent of the Italians in Smyrna. The 
distinguished General Abdullah Pasha is despatched thither, sixty- 
five thousand men are put under his command, arrangements arè 
made for bringing up double, or even treble that number to the 
front in three or four weeks if necessary, and relatively vast sums 
are thus laid out with the best intentions, but to little or no purpose. 
In reality it seems unlikely that Italy will try to occupy Smyrna. 
One reason why ıt 1s unlikely 1s that the experiment might fail, and 
then the enthusiasm of the Italian people would quickly fizzle out. 
And as Signor Guolitti cannot operate without popular enthusiasm, 
he will be reluctant to run the risk of losing that essential element 
of his plan of campaign. It would be a very difficult matter for 
Italy to transport as many as fifty thousand men to Smyrna, and 
once there they could not move beyond the range of their naval 
artillery for fear of being cut up by the Turks. It may seem 
presumptuous to try to get at the leading motive of Italy’s real and 
feigned designs, but judging by such symptoms as have come to 
my knowledge, I should say that it 1s for the purpose of causing 
Turkey to incur as much expense as possible, and thus to hasten 
her day of insolvency, which will be her day of doom. The capture 
of Rhodes and the other islands * cost the Porte very little. The 
loss to the Dette Ottomane was seven thousand Turkish pounds, 
all told. To the Turkish Treasury ıt may amount to four times 
that sum. But what ıs that ın war time? A mere drop ın the 
ocean. It is the money wasted—I do not say criminally or 
negligently wasted—that matters, because it 1s enormous. The 
reinforcement of the defences of Chios and Mitylene, the elaborate 
preparations near Smyrna, the works undertaken on the shores of 
the Dardanelles and in half-a-dozen other places, the prolongation 
of the railway towards Mecca, the upkeep of the army ın Macedonia 
and Albania—these are a few of the items that eat into the slender 
war fund, and send a thrill! of apprehension to de hearts of 
Ministers And ıt is Italy’s interest, and therefore her ohject, to 


#I am writing these lines on June 13th ın Constantinople, and other islands ə 
may be occupied before the July number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 1s in the 
hands of its readers 
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harass her enemy into spending, on such unproductive precautions, 
the last few millions that she can scrape together by borrowing or 
begging. In wild attempts, mostly failures, to smuggle soldiers 
and munitions of war into Tripoli and Cyrenaica, many millions 
lave also been squandered. In a word, Turkey’s financial 
resources are being drained by many channels, and are not being 
replenished. The end 1s a matter of calculation. 

° e 


HOW RUSSIA CO-OPERATES WITH ITALY. 


In this campaign of feints and stratagems, the main object of 
-which is to bring on financial exhaustion, Russia 1s regarded by 
Turkey as Italy’s friend and ally. Many affect to believe that an 
explicit agreement exists between the two States to act 1n concert, 
the one as a belligerent, the other without divesting itself of 
neutrality. But the critical few are content to eschew theory and 
point to facts. ‘‘ Russia’s conduct,” one shrewd public man in 
Constantinople said to me, ‘‘ may admit of many explanations. 
“ But ıt has only one effect upon us. it weakens us financially and 
“ politically ın the same way as Italy’s, and that, obviously, 1s 1ts 
“chief object. Between these States the only difference ıs, that 
‘the one 1s our opeg enemy while the other wears the mask of 
‘friendship. M. Sazonoff’s speech in the Duma produced an 
‘ugly impression here. For ıt proclaimed, as plainly as ın words, 
“that his active sympathies were with our enemy. And the action 
“which accompanied or followed it, diplomatic ın character, was 
“hostile in spint. Huis attempt at mediation was but disguised 
‘intervention, and intervention directed against Turkey and ın 
“ favour of Italy. It was an invitation to Europe to recognise the 
‘ annexation of ‘ Lybia,’ and to compel us to recognise 1t likewise. 
“This 1s no mere inference on our part. It ıs an absolute, a 
‘demonstrable fact. Our Ambassador in Paris, nay, every 
“ Ambassador ın Paris, at once saw through the flimsy disguise in 
‘which the diplomatic bomb was wrapped. What else do you 
“ suppose caused the sudden and severe friction between France 
“and Russa? M. Poincaré, conscious of the significance of the 
‘“‘communatory action ın which he was asked to take part, politely 
“refused. France’s economic interests in the*Ottoman Empire 
“are, he felt, vast enough to prompt her to be our friend, and at 
“the least to keep her from becoming our enemy, while an 
“elementary regard for international law prevented him from 
“proving false to the engagements of neutrality contracted by his 
‘country.’ 

Every move made since M. Tsharykoff’s recall from Con- 
stantinople, whether by the St Petersburg Foreign Office or its 
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diplomatic representative on the spot, have been construed. by the 
Turks in the same sense. ‘‘ Over and over again the threat 
“has been made by irtesponsible, and silently confirmed by 
‘‘ responsible, exponents of Russia’s policy,’’ my informant con- 
tinued, *' that a heavy bill for damages would be presented against 
“us by the Tsar’s Government, because ın self-defence we closed 
“the fairway of the Dardanelles. Never yet have we been able to 
“get an explicit disavowal of this intention from any ‘official, 
“ Russian source. Not that we should pay the bill. No diplomatic 
“strategy will ever achieve that feat, and no Court of Arbitration 
‘‘ will ever give a verdict in Russia’s favour. The issues are too 
‘‘ plain for misconception, and justice ıs on our side. All such 
“ treaty rights as Russia alleges lapse temporarily during a sharp 
““ hfe and death contest, such as we have been carrying on. Inter 
“arma silent leges.” 

Saturated with the spirit of distrust and, I must add, hatred, 
which relations of that character inevitably foster, the Turks lent 
ready credence to the rumour that Russia meditated a naval 
demonstration at the mouth of the Bosphorus simultaneously with 
a renewed Italian expedition against the Dardanelles. Accordingly, 
measures of a defensive nature had to be adopted without delay. . 
Soldiers were hurriedly transported, guns were put in position, 
stores of ammunition laid ın, private lighters were chartered, and 
very heavy expense incurred. ‘‘ To say that this was done most 
“unwillingly by our Government, which has carefully to husband 
“every medjidié and every piastre of its war fund, 1s superfluous, ” 
a Turkish colleague of Goltz Pasha said to me; ‘‘so you can 
‘* imagine our feelings when we read ın the papers that the Russian 
“ Press was inveighing against us for organising a military 
‘“ campaign against Russia before terminating the war with Italy, 
“and was calling on its Foreign Office to demand explanations.” 

The Turco-Persian Boundary dispute 1s another source of 
perpetual bickering between the two countries. It 1s not eas 
without careful study to say who 1s right and who 1s wrong. The 
story of the Russians sounds most plausible until you have heard 
that of the Turks. It 1s not until you are regaled with the Persian’s 
version of the tale that you liken yourself to the strayed duck in 
the mist which hag given up hope of finding tts way, and is reduced 
to impotent quacking. I have gone through the documents and 
studied the maps, including one which was recently drawn up by 
two representatives of Russia and Great Britain, MM. Minorsky 
and Shipley, and I hope shortly to make known the*seemingly 
decisive factors of the problem Al! that need be said at the present 
moment ıs that, ın connection with that Boundary quarrel, certain » 
movements of Russtan troops in the Caucasus produced a stir ın” 
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Constantinople, which Jed to corresponding precautions being 
adopted and further sums of money being expended by the Porte. 
This systematic weakening of Turkey’s financial resources arouses 
every element of distrust and antipathy towards Russia, and seems 
calculated to leave abiding traces of unpleasantness behind. That, 
however, 1s by the way. The main issue that concerns us 1s the 
effect which this enormous and unnecessary drain on the financial 


resources of the Porte will have on the duration of the war. 


HOW ITALY FEELS THE FINANCIAL PINCH. 


That Italian financiers from their side view with any approach 
to equanimity the expenditure into which the Lybian will-o’-the- 
wisp has lured them will not be seriously contended. Nobody ın 
Italy realised when the expedition was being planned what ıt really 
involved. That Turkey would, after the landing of Italian troops, 
resign herself to the inevitable, as becomes a nation of pious 
fatalists, appeared probable even to Cabinet Ministers, some of 
whom were of opinion that ıt would not be necessary formally to 
declare war. The whole business would be over ın a month or sıx 
weeks, and the negotiations would proceed along the lines of the 
Austro-Turkish conversations that ended in the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina a few years ago. Eight months have 
elapsed since the war began, but there 1s as yet no outward sign 
that 1t 1s near the end. At the beginning of the campaign Italy, 
despite her passive commercial balance and heavy foreign debt, 
was prosperous. Her finances had been set in order by Signor 
Luzzatti, and for a time the call on the Treasury for military needs 
made no visible difference. The Rente stood above par. The 
price of the lire had never been higher. Public credit was all that 
could be desired. But as time went on and the war with it, the 
financial conjuncture changed. The lire fell ın value. Securities 
were thrown upon the market and prices dropped. Down to the 
end of May the campaign cost the Government in out-of-pocket 
expenses 253,000,000 lire, and it has been computed by Italian 
financiers that before peace is concluded theetotal cost may run up 
to 336,000,000, or an additional eighty-three millions. Whence the 
financiers drew their data for this optimistic Cakculation does not 
appear. 

But financial effects alone do not exhaust the subject. Economic 
depression ıs another facet of ıt which 1g equally wortn considering. 
The prohibitive duty on Italian wares exported to Turkey has 
dislocated industry and commerce in the Peninsula. The un- 
employed there are legion, and their ranks are still swelling. 
Homeless and moneyless refugees from Turkey who have been 
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expelled by the Jacobin, Talaat Bey, against the better, judgpent 
of hig more experienced colleagues, will not make things better. 
They, too, have to be provided for somehow. In Northern Italy, 
especially in Mulan, there ıs a whole army of hunger-stricken. In 
the sea-port towns, discontent among those whom the war has 
thrown out of employment is acute. From the Italian side, tod, 
one might calculate the length of tıme during which the war can 
be carried on without fear of revolutionary manifestations. But 
the acrobat of foreign policy, Signor Gnolitti, with*his periodic? 
administration of stimulants to the nation, might devise some new 
expedient to belie these calculations. For the moment Italy 1s 
intoxicated with the simulacrum of success. The after-effects, what 
the Germans call katzenjammer, will not make themselves felt until- 
later. That they will be painful cannot be doubted. One 
formidable item of loss which few people trouble to reckon up 1s 
the wear and tear of the heavy guns, the high price of the wasted 
shells, and the deterioration of the warships. ‘During the bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles over three hundred shots, I am told, were 
fired to no purpose, and each one of these projectiles cost four 
thousand francs.* 


HOW TURKEY’S IMPECUNIOSITY IS CAUSING 
GENERAL DISCONTENT. 


But disquieting as is Italy’s financial outlook, Turkey’s actual 
plight ıs worse, and ıt 1s already beginning to stir some public 
men from their wonted impasstveness. Upon the public mind it 
is working with much less effect, because less clearly grasped. But 
the broad fact that money has become scarce ıs plain to the man 
in the street. Public departments are obliged to resort to cheese- 
paring. Promises to pay are substituted for cash. The sailors are 
reported to have been the first sufferers from this incipient national 
insolvency. Their wages were at first paid only in part, and later 
not at all. I saw a number of them on June roth who had been, st 
is said, clamouring for an opportunity to show what stuff the 
Ottoman Navy ıs made of. They besought their chiefs to lead 
them into action, let the outcome be what it might. Although this 
movement was deprecated by the authorities, who mghtly feared 
that ıt might degenerate into mutiny, the spirit which prompted ıt 
is praiseworthy. The Turkish soldier was always characterised by 
his philosophic indifference to pay. He could go on for weeks and 
months without money, almost without food, attired in picturesque 


* Much amusement was caused among the diplomatic corps by the appearance 
of an official Italian account of the object of the bombardment It was done 
for the purpose of challenging the Turkish fleet to come out and fight ‘‘ Whom 
do they take us for?” exclaimed one Ambassador, “that they should treat us 
to such childish twaddle? ” 
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rags and yet fight and die lıke a hero devoted to the Caliph. The 
soldier of the old régzme could live for days on the smell of an oily 


- rag. His successor needs pilav or kebab. 


For things have changed in the army since the revolution, and 
the disappearance, together with the independent Caliph, of this 
spirit of selfless attachment is perhaps among the heaviest losses 
which tHe country has suffered. The latter-day soldier, who 1s no 
less brave than his predecessor, ıs much more independent. The 

*democratic $pirit 1s strong ın him, and discipline has waned corre- 
spondingly. He acts on the maxim that the workman is worthy _ 
of his hire, and insists on being paid to the full. Otherwise . 
This 1s a serious consideration for an impecunious War Ministry. 


-Money stood the Committee of Union and Progress and the 


present Cabinet ın good stead. It lubricated the machinery of 
administration and kept their party in power. Without it, they 
can do nothing, nay, they will become objects of general hatred as 
the guides who have led the nation into a financial quagmre. 
Another way of looking upon the strain to which endless 
military operations are putting the country, 1s to study its effects 
upon agriculture. And they are disastrous. The calling of the 
redifs to the colours, necessitated as it is by grounded apprehen- 


° sion of various attacks, is a cruel burden laid upon the shoulders 


of the male population. The flower of the Turkish population is 
withdrawn every year from the fields and sent to Albania, to 
Macedonia, to Yemen, to Smyrna, to fight the enemies of the 
Empire or to await their onslaught. And the crops suffer in 
consequence. So, too, does the hardy Turkish race, which 1s 
gradually losing some of its finest characteristics. Its best types 
are being killed in battle, or undermined by disease. But this year 
the individual peasants are beginning to evince consciousness of 
this injustice and to resent it. Why should they alone fight all 
the nation’s battles? These frequent calls to arms unfit them for 
agricultural pursuits. They are tired of them, and long for peace 
and settled conditions of life. And they lay the blame on the 
Government for not removing the cause of their grievance. 
Members of the Opposition, who have been kept out of Parliament 
and have nothing else to do, step in here and explain to the soldiers 
that 1f the Government were driven out all would be well. That 
is one danger. Parenthetically, one may remafk that the price of 
labour 1s rising steadily everywhere, owing to the scarcity of hands, 
and that industrial enterprises which were begun under a set of 
conditions that warranted a moderate estimate of cost will have to 
be continued on a much higher scale of expenditure or else 
abandoned altogether. And the price of labour affecting the cost 
of production all round, the necessaries of existence have become 
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more expensive than before, to the dismay of the strugglers forebare 
life to whom even a small difference on the wrong side may mean 
misery or ruin. The victims of this natural piocess are prone to 
lay the blame on the present Government, and to contrast it with 
the happy era of Abdul Hamid. In this way the discontent which 
at first seemed confined to one or two classes of the population 1s 
spreading to the bulk of the nation. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT POSSfBLE. 


Lack of money to carry on the war, and lack of courage to adopt 
the unique means of making peace, characterise the Governments 
on both sides. It would be hardly fair, however, to blame Turktsh* 
Ministers for refusing to hand over Tripoli: and Cyrenaica to the 
Italians, even though they saw no other way out of the maze. ‘‘ For 
‘“ they would soon be hung up or shot down,” explained one of 
their friends to me, illustrating his words by significant gestures 
the while. That is the deterrent. I do not affirm that Turkey 1s 
already reduced to such straits that fear of the personal con- 
sequences alone keeps her Government from yielding. Nothtng 
1s further from my contention. But I hold that 1f ever she were in A 
such a plight, her spokesmen the Ministers could not take the only 
means of clenching the matter. They are ineapable of committing 
what must seem to them an act of treachery and suicide combined. 
That solution, then, by which Turkey would sign a peace treaty 
with Italy, abandoning her sovereignty over the African provinces, 
is eliminated altogether. It cannot be. It would be quite a different 
matter 1f the Powers pressed their friendly offices on the 
belligerents and dictated fair terms of peace. But this clumsy 
method would engender several other difficulties for which 
solutions have not yet been devised. What solution would appear 
to all of them so just ın itself and so conducive to general peace 
that they would feel warranted in imposing it arbitrarily? And 
what terms would so commend themselves to both sides that neither 
would feel aggrieved by the constraint to which it yielded? The 
entire subject 1s beset with difficulties. 

There are a few ‘propositions, however, which everybody 
acquainted with the, facts will endorse unhesitatingly, but from 
which no one has as yet been able to extract a formula to serve as a 
basis for an agreement. One ıs that pourparlers, followed by a 
peace treaty between the two belligerents, are impossible ıf no 
third Power or group of Powers mediates. Another thesis which 
will not be gainsaid 1s that 1f no mediation makes itself felt, and 
the war continues long enough, the two enemies will bleed to the 
point of prostration. Would Europe benefit by this catastrophe, 
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and*if not, who would gain by it? Another fact which athwart 
brave official denials can be discerned plainly 1s that the statesmen 
on both sides are alive to the danger that threatens their respective 
countries, but are as powerless as a sleeper stricken with nightmare 
tọ move away from ıt. Further, ıt may fairly be assumed that at 
present both parties are ready to give as well as to take, and that 
neither would refuse to compromise matters 1n order to put an end 
to an utterly barren war, but that neither can ofier to make a 
sacrifice, nor even assent to ıt, without a face-saving formula. 
Italy, for example, cannot withdraw the decree of annexation 
without incurring a greater loss of prestige than she can bear just 
now. Turkey, on the other hand, cannot very well agree to cede 
even Tripoli to Italy while retaining Cyrenaica for the Sultan 
without compromising herself in the eyes of the Arabs and of all 
Moslems whose cause she 1s so brilliantly championing. 

It may be objected that among the Arabs scattered over the 
world there is no real solidarity, those of one country pursuing 
their own particular aims without paying much heed to the 
Strivings of the others. One may go further and point out that 
between Arabs and Turks the relations are generally marked by 


.unfriendliness rather than good-fellowship, and that ıt was always 


the desire of the Arabs to shake off Turkish supremacy—not, of 
course, in favour of Ifalian domination. And there ıs some truth 
in the objection. I for my part entertain doubts whether ıf the 
Turks, under irresistible pressure, crossed the Rubicon the 
consequences, political or religious, would be to the full as 
calamitous as the men at present ın power among them would have 
us believe. Painful they would certainly be, and for the peace- 
makers probably fatal. But I cannot md myself of the belef that 
the evil effects would, after all, prove less evil than most Turkish 
politicians fancy. Still the prospect stirs misgivings enough to 
cause the rulers of Turkey to hold back, until they are literally 
forced to draw salutary consequences from the dismal perspective 
that confronts their country. In other words, mediation by the 
Powers 1s a necessity. Whether any less imposing force than 
that of all the neutral Great Powers of Eugope would carry the 
requisite weight may be questioned. Equally dubious 1s the 
agreement of all those States to a set of proposafs which they would 
be ready unanimously to press upon the two belligerents. Here, 
however, we are entering the domain of the problematical. 


INTERVENTION OR A EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 


It seems by no means unlikely that 1f ın consequence of Italy’s 
advance northward towards the Dardanelles the Straits were again 
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closed, or 1f Smyrna were occupied by the Italians and international 

commerce were dislocated anew, the Powers would intervene in 

some way. I should not be surprised to learn that even now con- 

tingencies of this character and suitable ways of dealing with them 

were being discussed in the various Chancelleries. Recently, the 

Russian Ambassador ın Paris, M. Poincaré, who 1s at once Premier 

and Minister of Foreign Affairs, had an unusually long conversa- 
tion which 1s supposed to have had this problem for its theme. In 

Central Europe the press assumes that Russia’s pêt idea ıs to” 
summon a European Confeience. And possibly ıt ıs the favourite 
scheme of this Minister or that. But I know that the Tsar’s 

Ministers are under no delusions as to the unlikelithood of its 

finding favour ın the eyes of Europe. When Russia last put this’ 
proposal forward ıt was I who was authorised to formulate the 
objections which the Austro-Hungarian Government raised against 
it, and announced that Count Aehrenthal would not accept the only 
kind of a Conference which would commend itself to Russia. Well, 

to-day I believe I can repeat the same statement. It ıs true that 
some of the inconveniences which then militated against submitting 
the burning questions of the moment to an assembly of that kind 


have disappeared, but enough remain to invalidate the contention , 


of those who hold that the hour has at last struck for the Conference 
to assemble. ° 

Even France is not much taken with the idea of a Conference. 
She would not, of course, stand in the way of her ally, but she feels 
no enthusiasm for, perhaps no faith in, the scheme. She feels that 
a Conference could meet to some purpose only if the two bellı- 
gerents were agreed to abide by its decision. If one of them were 
to make this readiness conditional on terms which the other 
rejected, the Areopagus would feel compelled either to abandon its 
task of making peace, or else to side with one of the belligerents and 
against the other. Again, would this Parliament of the Powers 
limit 1ts proceedings to settling peace conditions between the two 
war-waging nations, or would ıt also deal with other matters? Tf 
so, what other matters? Those which interest Russia? Why not 
also those which are of moment to other Powers as well? Now 
that Servia and Bulgaria have concluded an entente which brings 
them both neareg td Austria and further from the Tsardom, why 
should not their little affairs be discussed and arranged? How 
would the question of the occupied islands be handled? Italy’s 
desire to return them, or some of them, has been deliberately and 
attractively communicated to the populations both of the islands 
and of the Peninsula, whereby confusion has been worse con- 


founded. For suppose that Russta suggests or seconds the , 


incorporation of Rhodes ın the Kingdom of Italy, will Austria, will 
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France, will Great Britain assent to it? And if not, in what frame 
of mind will the plenipotentiaries return home? As for the freedom 
of the Straits, ın the sense in which Russia demands it, unanimity 
among the Powers 1s not to be expected. 

, On those grounds and others which I am not at liberty to make 
public, I feel convinced that a European Conference, of the type 
which Russia craved for some four years ago and 1s believed to 
„banker after to-day, will not be convoked unless upheavals, some- 
where calling for drastic remedies, occur to modify the disposition | 
of the Powers. 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


Electoral problems of a theoretical or practical nature absorb 
a good deal of attention abroad just now. In France, where 
electoral reform has for years been a stumbling block to parties, 
cabinets and individuals, the Premier, M. Poincaré, has drafted 
a plan of his own, which, so to say, saves the sheep while feeding 
the wolves. In Turkey the elections, which were expected by many 
to return an Oppositional majority, resulted in the utter exclusion 
of the rank and file of the Opposition, and now the Parliament 1s 
regarded as the nominee of the Government. In Russia, where 
the central authorities’ cannot put heavy pressure upon the electors 
in the same way, a Duma is looked for as the result of the coming 
elections which may turn out to be too radical to work together 
with the Cabinet. And ın this case it will probably be dissolved 
before ıt has acquired much legislative experience. In Belgium the 
elections are over, and the nation, nay the world, is surprised to 
learn that, contrary to hopes and fears, the Conservative or Catholic 
Party has been vouchsafed another lease of power. There were so 
many interesting elements ın the Belgian elections, personal, 
religious, political, and cultural, that all Europe watched their 
development with attention, almost with emotion. 

Twenty-eight years ago I was resident ın Brussels, on friendly 
terms with several members of a Liberal Cabinet, of which MM. 
Frére-Orban and Rolin Jacquemin were the most prominent repre- 
sentatives. Anti-clericalism was their common denominator. They 
had laboured hard in favour of undenominati6nal or, at any rate, 
lay schools, had quarrelled with Rome, broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, and were about to go before their con- 
stituencies for approbation or censure They went with light 
hearts to the accompaniment of martial music. And I remember 
the vielent heats excited by the telegrams announcing the successive 
victories of the Conservatives or Catholics; the free fights ın 
Brussels, Louvain, and elsewhere; and then the new gallery of faces 
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in the Chamber, and the strange figures ın the Ministérial s€ats. 

Much has changed since then in Belgium and beyond it, but the 

Conservatives there have never since lost their grasp of power. 

During the last ten years their downfall has been prophesied over 

and over again on the basis of symptoms which seemed infallible. 

The Socialists and Liberals grew in strength, the number of the 

latter party in Parliament rising from thirty-three to forty-five, and 

in the single constituency of Brussels from 57,000 to gver 100,000., 
Fourteen years ago the Conservative majority ın the Chamber 

amounted to seventy-two votes on a division, within two years it 

had fallen to fifty-four, later on ıt dwindled to twenty-six, then 

dropped to twenty, twelve, eight, and at last, two years ago, it shrank , 
to sıx.” The majority of the electorate seemed to have become anti. 
Catholic. And now, at last, this belief has been tested. The 

Liberal and Socialist block still hold that the bulk of voters 1s antı- 

Catholic. Possibly they are right. But the Catholics have scored 

a victory and their adversaries have not yet had their innings. 


CLERICALISM IS THE CRIME OF THE 
CONSERVATIVES. 


During those twenty-eight years of Conservative rule Belgium, » 
it must be admitted, has waxed prosperoys. Qn the score of 
matertal well-being there 1s, therefore, no serious complaint against 
the party. They husbanded the resources of the people and 
furthered its economic interests at home and abroad. Many a 
nation has reason to envy the Belgians their lot. One of the 
causes of the animus which undoubtedly exists against the Con- 
servative Party among a large section of the nation, 1s its steady 
and efficacious propaganda of Clericalism ın most of its forms. 
Another ıs the dislike which so many citizens quite naturally con- 
ceive against any party which has been long in power. Possibly 
another—this 1s only a conjecture of my own—lies ın the rivalry 
of race which has created a chasm between the mercurial Walloon 
who always speaks French and 1s generally anti-clerical, and the 
phlegmatic Fleming who talks a Teutonic dialect, ıs mostly a 
Conservative and Catholic, and feels aggrieved at the injustice 
done him“by the representatives of the other ethnic element which, 
out of the four universities, Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Liege, 
had not made one Flemish, despite the numerical superiority of the 
Flemings 1n the country. 

But the main count ın the indictment against the Conservatives 
is their clericalism. They are accused of governing the country 
strictly ın the interests of Catholicism and ın accordance with the 
promptings of priests and monks; of clericalising the schools, 

* Cf Frankfurter Zeitung, May 2gth, 1912 
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fostering monastic orders, protecting convents and monastertes, 
and generally using the financial resources of the State for the 
purpose of creating hindrances to the spread of science and culture. 
And yet in Belgium the Church 1s separated from the State, so that 
the Bishops, Chapters, or the Pope can fill up vacancies ın their 
various institutions without having their choice vetoed or swayed 
by the Government. On the other hand, however, the State pays 
the clergy. And here we come to one of the grievances of the anti- 
clericals . ‘‘ Public money,” they say, ‘‘ 1s regularly given to church 
_ dignitaries and officials over whom the nation, through its legit- 

‘mate organs, possesses no influence. And that ought not to be 
“ brooked.’’ The Conservatives answer that the clergy ıs paid 
for*ministering to the spiritual needs of the natton at the nation’s 
own desire, and that the Government is ın this matter merely the 
executive of the will of the entire community. In this arrangement 
they perceive no hardship. 

‘The Conservative rule should be judged by its fruits,” retort 
the Liberals and Socialists, who thereupon operate with statistics. 
When the Catholic régime was inaugurated there were, it appears, 
2,124 monasteries and convents in Belgium, with a total of immates, 
„male and female, computed at 32,461, whereas to-day there are 
4,135 monastic establishments and 85,744 monks and nuns. 
After the adoption by fhe French Legislature of the Bill separating 
Church and State in the Republic, 500 monasteries which dis- 
appeared from France reappeared in Belgium with about 6,000 
monks. Here they purchased land, erected buildings on it, and 
to-day the assessed value of their landed property amounts to 600 
million francs, and the supposed work of all the monasteries in the 
kingdom, together with all their commercial and industrial enter- 
prises, 1s set down at three milliards of francs.* 

The Conservatives meet these figures by explaining and qualify- 
ing them. In that list of so-called monasteries and convents there 
are many, they allege, which are really small private houses 
ténanted only by five or six inmates. Among the monks and 
nuns are many, very many, whose lives of utter self-sacrifice are 
spent in the service of the poor, the sick, the insane, the deaf and 
dumb. For this increasing and helpful work the Statesand the 
public pay nothing. Again a considerable Percentage of these 
religious communities devote themselves to the instruction and 
training of the young, and their educational establishments are very 
properly subsidised by the Government, which is thus relieved of a 
burden in a way that commands the approval of the community. 
‘In ald this there ıs nothing appalling, nothing irregular. Look 
“at England and you find the same phenomena. When the 


* Frankfurter Zettung, May 2gth, 1912 
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‘© French Chamber banished the congregations from the Republic 
“the British nation offered them hospitality. On English sou 
« convents and monasteries sprang up in the same way as in 
“ Belgium. And if the value of all the property belonging to 
“ Roman Catholic Congregations in Great Britain and Ireland wege 
‘estimated by experts to-day ıt would probably not be inferior to 
“ that of the Belgian monks and nuns. The only way of arresting 
“the growth of monastic orders ıs by resorting to the illiberal 
‘© means adopted in France and Portugal. And no ‘truly Libera 
‘people will consent to the employment of such violent methods, 


“and still less will a people, the great majority of whom are ın 


“ sympathy with the strivings of their monks and nuns.”’ 


CLERICALISATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Several- of these Catholic statements are traversed by the 
Liberals and Socialists, and in particular the allegation that the 
majority of the nation desires the maintenance of monastic and 
other clerical institutions. ‘‘If we had real universal suffrage,” 
they protest, ‘‘a very differerit state of things would ensue! As 
‘it 1s, we possess only the name, not the thing. But henceforth 
“ we shall agitate in favour of that. The issue during the present, 
“ elections turned on the school. Next time we shall demand 
‘universal suffrage as a means of obtaining the laicisation of the 
“school, and other equally pressing reforms to which a Con- 
“ servative Cabinet will never assent.” ‘‘ Look at the havoc they 
“ have made of lay schools during the twenty-eight years of their 
‘domination. They first turned their attention to the training 
“ colleges for teachers by way of capturing the very source of 
“education. And they found twenty-seven State colleges in 
‘existence, but not one clerical. That was in the year 1883-4. 
“ Well, they have changed all that. In 1911 there were only 
‘thirteen State training colleges left, but on the other hand there 
“were forty flourishing clerical establishments sending out 
‘teachers not only to Roman Catholic schools, but even to s0- 
«called neutral or undenominational schools. Again, when the 
“ Catholics took overthe reins of Government, commercial schools 
‘‘ quite free from clerical management were an educational feature 
‘Cof the Kingdom. They numbered 4,787, whereas there were 
“only ten State-approved clerical schools. To-day, the former 
“ have fallen to 4,684, ın spite of the growth of the population, 
“while the ten have grown to 2,906.”"* These results are gall and 
wormwood to the Liberals and the Socialists. 

“ Here, too, it is important to remember,” say the Catholics, 
“that our aim has been by adopting voluntary schools to relieve 

* Loc cut 
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‘‘ the taxpayer of the burden of paying twice as much as he 1s 
“actually contributing towards the cost of education. And our 
“ experiment has borne, and ıs still bearing, good fruit, financial 
‘and cultural. Moreover, our example has been followed in 
< England where the State has found it desirable to subsidise 
‘voluntary schools, whether carried on by classical, monastic, or 
‘‘undenominational boards. Neither should it be forgotten that 
, ‘the religion of Belgium ıs Catholicism. Were it otherwise, a 
‘Catholic Government could not have remained ın power for 
“ twenty-eight years.” 

Thus the fight against the Conservatives is carried on ın Belgium 
with a passion intensified and envenomed by odrum theologicum, 
‘Open-mindedness ıs unknown to either side. Yet neither resembles 
the ill-favoured likeness of ıt limned by the other. When the 
Catholics boast that they have worked wonders for the industry of 
the nation by opening, managing, perfecting establishments for 
teaching children to make lace, their adversaries retort that they 
ought to be ashamed to allude to a branch of industry in which 
they play the part of unscrupulous sweaters. ‘‘ There are 160 lace- 
‘‘ making schools in the realm,” they affirm, ‘and about 120 
. ‘‘ belong to convents which pay a wage to their workers which 
“ ought to be published to the whole world: ıt ıs from a farthing to 
“a halfpenny an hour, and a maximum of not more than 13d. The 
“ system 1s infamous!’ ‘‘ What these schools really do,” answer 
the Catholics, ‘‘ ıs to give a nominal wage instead of demanding a 
“premium. They teach a lucrative trade to impecunious children, 
‘ and instead of asking for fees they pay a little just to interest the 
“ young people. That ıs the light ın which you should look at 1t.” 

‘Out of the 12,436 monks and nuns who are engaged ın teaching, 
“as many as 4,137, or one-third, have no certificate showing that 
“they are qualified,” complain the Liberals. The Catholics 
answer that ‘‘ among these are some who are much better able to 
“ teach than persons who have obtained diplomas. And in no case 
“do they give instruction in any subject which they have not 
‘thoroughly mastered.” During the electoral campaign the air 
was thick with statements and misstatements on these and kindred 
subjects. The Conservatives found themselves oppoged by a 
Socialist-Liberal alliance which, owing to a variety of causes, was 
believed to have won the confidence of the electorate. In ordinary 
times Socialists and Liberals are mutually hostile Now for the 
first tıme they joined hands, but only for the elections. 


.THE FATAL VOLUNTARY SCHOOL BILL. 


One of the most hopeful signs for the anti-clerical block was the 
indignation caused by the educational Bull introduced into Parlia- 
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ment last year by the then Premier, M. Schollaert. Thas measure 

enacted that the voluntary schools—and these are exclusively 

Catholic—should be subsidised by the Government, the provinces, 

and the communes, not excluding such communes as had already 

founded lay schools at their own expense. The Opposition 

threatened, 1f this Bill passed, to transfer the quarrel to the street, 

and passion ran so high that the King induced the Minister to 

resign. Hus successor, M. de Broqueville, drafted a modified Bull 

dispensing the communes from contributing to thè support of 
voluntary schools, but increasing correspondingly the amount of 

the subvention to be paid by the State. This proposal caused 

another terrific storm in Parliament, which subsided only when 

the Premier agreed to postpone the discussion of ıt in Parlianfent’ 
until after the elections, which this year took place under excep- 

tional conditions. In the first place the increase of the population 

from 6,900,000 to 7,400,000 made it necessary to raise the number 

of deputies from 166 to 186.* The elections to the Chamber occur 

once ın two years, and only one-half of the total number of deputies 

1s returned each time. This year, however, the Government, 

anxious to ascertain the will of the country and to disarm their 

opponents, agreed to have general elections, and accordingly. 
dissolved the Chamber. The result 1s favourable to the Con- 

servatives, who will continue to preside ovér the destinies of the 

nation. From that verdict there is no appeal. 

But for all that the struggle will go on, and not in the Chamber 
only, but 1n the streets of Liége, Brussels, and other cities as well. 
For the Conservatives, now masters of the situation, will proceed 
to pass their educational Bill, while the Opposition will agitate 
against the electoral system which placed the power in the hands 
of their antagonists. The Liberals and Socialists contend that 
there is an anti-clerical majority in the constituencies which cannot 
prevail owing to the ingenious way in which the votes are weighed 
as well as counted. It amounts, they say, to 20,000 votes. At 
present universal suffrage exists, they complain, only in namé. 
The ordinary man has one vote. If he be married and father of a 
family he has two. If he has passed a certain educational standard 
he has three. And the law obliges him under severe pains and 
penalties to recordethese votes. Thus there are 128,942 electors 
who have more than one vote, and 193,805 electors who possess 
but a single vote. What the Opposition will now demand is 
universal, equal, and direct suffrage. 

E. J. Diron. 


* The Belgian Constitution lays ıt down that there shall be one deputy to 
every 40,000 inhabitants 
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THE TROY CHRONICLES. 


R. ANDREW LANG, in his interesting article ın the 
Mormng Post (May 24th) on Shakespeare’s Trous and 
Cressida, discusses the sources, and in so doing conveys 
the impression that Lydgate, in his long poem on the 
Siege of Troy, drew his inspiration from Homer. But 
this 1s certainly not the case. Lydgate himself in the text is con- 
tinually referring to ‘“‘myne auctor,’ and mentions Guido 
as his authority, meaning Guido de Colonna, whose work, 
Hystoria Troiana (thirteenth century), had been translated 
into alliterative verse and was known as the ‘‘ Gest Hystoriale 
“of the Destruction of Troy.” Nor does Guido go to 
Homer for his tale. We are plainly told that his authorities were 
the Phrygian Dares, “ whilom of Troye, wryter and poete,” and 
Dictys the Cretan, both of whom are alleged to have been present 
at the siege, and who give with a minute accuracy what a modern 
war correspondent would call casualties; viz., Greeks slain, 
890,006, Trojans, 600,086. Their works in a Latin translation 
were printed in the Delphin Classics, and the early edition of 1559 
would have been available to the Elizabethans. The legend ıs that 
Dictys wrote his account in Phoenician characters on tablets of 
limewood, and that they remained buried with the authof till the 
time of Nero. Sir William Smith, in his Classical Dictionary, 
considers that the compilations attributed to these two authors are 
‘‘ the chief fountains from which the legends of Greece first flowed 
“into the romances of the Middle Ages,” and Warton, in his 
History of Poetry, Section xxii, expresses the same opinion. 
Caxton'’s Troy Book, printed ın 1474, 1s based upon the French of 
e Raoul le Fevre More than half the book 1s devoted to stories of 
Hercules, but with regard to the siege of Troy his figures of the 
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slain, viz., Greeks, 807,000; Trojan, 656,000, are so remarkably 
near to those given by the old authors as to indicate a knowledge 
of their works. 

We see, therefore, that Guido copied Dictys and Dares; 
Lydgate’s Poem and the ‘‘ Gest Hystoriale,”’ were taken trom 
Guido, and it 1s a fair assumption that Chaucer made use of the 
same material. The narrative differs widely, except ın the 
catalogue of the ships, from Homer’s account, which Lydgate 
blames as being unduly partial to the Greeks. Chaucer held the 
same opinion and little valued the veracity .of the author of the 
Ihad (‘‘Oon seyde Omere was les,” House of Fame, Fairfax 
MS.), and he places Dares and Dictys, whose name he misspells 
Tytus, as well as Guido, ın the House of Fame next to Homer.” 

To give one instance of wide divergence, Achilles is depicted as 
a mean and despicable dastard. He makes use of his myrmidons 
to attack and murder Hector while he looks on, and, in the case of 
Troilus, 3,000 attack one man, and the valiant Achilles comes 1n at 
the finish to cut off a dead man’s head! or, to quote the Gest 
Hystoriale, which varies a little, 


‘* Slough him full slawthly with sleght of his hond, 
And hade of his hede under horse fete ” ° 


Hector’s death 1s thus given in the Gest: ° 


‘* His sheld on his shulders shot was behynd, 
And his brest left bare, so the buerne Rode 
Achilles gripit a gret sperre with a grym wille 
Unpersayvit of the prince, prikit hym to 
Woundit hym wickedly, as he away loked, 
Thurgh the body with the bit of the bright end 
That he gud to the ground and the gost yald ” 


Chaucer’s account differs slightly. Achilles did not smite Hector 
on the bared breast, but 


“‘thorwgh the maylle, 
And thorwgh the body, gan hym for to ryve, 
And thus the worthy knight was reft of lyve ” 


Shakespeare is morë graphic. Achilles instructs his myrmidons 
to do the butcherigg ; 


‘“ And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about.” 


Hector, who ıs unprotected, having put off his helmet and hung his 


shield behind him, appeals, but ın vain, to the knightly courtesy 
of his foe: 


“J am unarm’d. forego this vantage, Greek.” 
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When he 1s done to death the myrmidons have their master’s 
instructions : 


‘Cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain ” 


Thus is utterly unlike Homer, who describes a fair stand-up fight, 
although, by the sinister influence of Minerva, Hector had 
previously played the coward and been chased round the walls of 
the town. ‘Shakespeare would probably have read Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Lydgate’s Troy Book, though ıt 1s hardly likely that 
he would have read Dictys, or Dares, or Guido in the Latin. 
Although it ıs natural to suppose that Shakespeare knew and used 
Chapman’s Homer, which was printed in 1595, some ten 
years before Troilus and Cresstda appeared, still, a perusal of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Chronicles, or Romances, if we like 
so to term them, which were certainly not based upon Homer, seems 
to indicate that, in the main, they exercised a predominating 
influence in the conception of that Tragedy. 


WILBERFORCE JENKINSON, 
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DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY: 
KING EDWARD VII.* 


The second supplement to that famous undertaking, the 
Dichonary of National Biography, is necessarily a work of pro- 
{cund interest, comprising, as ıt does, the lives of what we mig lit 
almost call the residue of the great Victorians, with, of course, many 
others whose first activities date from the latter part of the great 
Queen’s reign. The importance of such a work becomes perhaps 
more apparent when we reflect how priceless to-day would be the 
possession of a similar work published, let ug say, just after the 
death of Francis Bacon. Could we look at the Elizabethan Age 
with the same wealth of authenticated material £s hat with which 
our descendants will look on the Victorian Age, we should be wiser 
in every branch of the activities of our time. 

The present volume deals with 500 of the 1660 personalities who 
passed away 1n the period from the accession of King Edward VII. 
to the end of 1912, and who are regarded as having earned a place 
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in these records of English worthies. The volume opens with the 
life of Edwin Austin Abbey, the artist, and ends with the life of 
Governor Eyre. In looking through the list of names, one 1s struck 
by two things how distinctively British the list is—there are not 
more than a dozen recent immuigrants—and how few women theyge 
are—twenty-five, or five per cent. in all. The truth 1s that the 
volume deals with the harvesting of a generation that dates from 
the early days of the awakening of feminine public activity, and 
recent immigrants have been too busy fortune-making to play a 
specialised part in national hfe. Adler and Beit are, indeed, the 
only foreigners of considerable importance who appear in this 
volume. We see that 10.6 per cent. of the lives described were 
administrators, 8.8 per cent. were soldiers and sailors, 10.8 per cent. 
mimsters of religion, 6.8 per cent. social reformers, 3.8 per cent. 
lawyers. Thus, rather more than 40 per cent. of the names deal 
with persons engaged in public life, a fact of very considerable 
significance. Art has fourteen, literature twenty-three, and science 
17.2 per cent. respectively; thus, rather more than 54 per cènt. of 
the lives were engaged ın creative or 1egistrative work of public 
utility. There remain 2.8 per cent. who were engaged ın commerce 
and agriculture, and 1.6 per cent. in sport. These figures seem fo, 
show one (it may be unavoidably) weak side of this National 
Biography, if the work ıs to present to future times a composite 
picture of national life and activity. Broadly speaking, the 
Dictionary 1s a record of purely intellectual or purely administrative 
work. But we are fundamentally a trading, farming, and 
colonising race, and ıt ought not to be beyond the wit of man to 
devise some means by which records of the lives of active traders 
and farmers and colonisers are included ın this wonderful work. 
Of the editing and of the lives ıt 1s difficult to speak with anything 
but praise. How Sir Sidney Lee has kept his team of 166 contributors 
to this volume ın hand Sir Sidney Lee only knows. We can but 
hope that the secret 1s transmissible. But ıt ıs certainly in part the 
result of endless labour since the biographies, from the most various 
of minds, all bear the stamp of one mind and one ruthless style. 
There are to be ‘‘ no flowers,” said Canon Ainger, long ago, and 
flowers “are rare indeed in these records of men and women who 
were gathering hdney all their days. It 1s invidious to pick out 
special memoirs; but some certainly strike the mind as remarkable. 
Professor Tout’s life of Miss Bateson ıs almost perfect, as ıs the 
editor’s life of Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. Atlay has given us an admir- 
able record of Lord Davey. The Rev. James Marchant’s memoir of 
Dr. Barnardo is (we can say no more) worthy of that great man. But, 
of course, the paper that must attract chief attention in this volume , 
is the life of King Edward VII. by Sir Sidney Lee. It presents 
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the features that the editor has stamped on all the memoirs, but, of 
course, presents them in a quite unblurred form. In this life, as in 
all the lives, an act of art 1s aimed at; the presentation of the 
illusion of perspective. To regard a man just dead with something 
like justice, both ın respect to his personality and in respect to the 
interaction of his life with the life of his times, 1s difficult indeed, 
and the prime virtue of the nineteenth-century lives in the 
Dictionary 1s that this difficulty has been overcome with a 
‘wonderful rfeasure of success. It 1s probably true that the 
editor and his colleagues have not always given complete 
value to the lives that are destined to join ‘‘the one or two 
“immortal lights’’ in the sky of the past—there ıs possibly 
aneinstance in this very volume in the case of the Rev. 
Ronald Bayne’s admirable but cautious life of Philip Bailey, the 
author of festus—but, on the whole, the estimates are strikingly 
judicial. In the case of the late King, the problem of justice and 
perspective reached its climax, for no one that has ever lived led 
a life of such multifold human reactions. Accurately to relate this 
man to his age needs a knowledge of the resultant forces of the 
age which as yet can be but guesswork. We may, therefore, accept 
or refuse Sir Sidney Lee’s estimate of King Edward’s place in his 
‘age, his influence on his age, his true weight ın the councils of 
Europe or of Englandewith equal confidence, ıt ıs not possible yet 
for anyone to know, with any real measure of certainty, whether 
this peripatetic King was or was not, in his informal way, the 
international deus ex machina. Sir Sidney Lee seems quite clear 
that he was not, and he states his view with a wealth of evidence, a 
clarity of touch, and a delicacy of manner that are convincing 
enough. But, on the other hand, the ways of diplomacy are strange 
ways, and the history of international relations in Europe—nay, 
the very rise of the informal Cabinet system in England—prove 
that the greatest events in the history of nations have not been the 
product of formal constitutional machinery. For our own part, 
we are inclined to believe that King Edward was a force that 
largely preserved the equilibrium of Europe during ten of the most 
critical years of European history, and that opinion is deliberately 
based on Sir Sidney Lee’s reasoned statement of the facts pf King 
Edward’s life. ° 
The great value of this memoir is the really marvellous way ın 
which the facts are marshalled and set forth. We have rarely 
read anything more judicial or more life-like. We watch the 
evolution of mind, of character, of personality: we observe each 
successive influence, each new phase of environment; we feel the 
influx and flow of every form of opinion that played upon the 
” Prince and King almost from the cradle to the last hour. We see 
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his manifold activities, his frank love of pleasure, his passiqnate 
enjoyment of human society in every phase, his earnest love of his 
people, his ready response to the call of duty, his business mind 
and devotion to routine, his profound belief in family 
life, his kindly, affectionate, and in a very true sense, unselfish 
nature. He was a humanist though no scholar, a diplomati8t 
though no statesman, a good man though certainly no saint. He 
impressed the imagination of Europe in a fashion that entirely 
made for peace. He impressed upon Monarchical® Europe and 
Republican France a sense of the honesty and integrity of England 
that the efforts of a corps of ambassadors had failed to convey. 
The Lords of War in Europe are, after all, very much like the 
heads of great commercial firms. For the moment, at any rates 
the great strokes of policy are their business, and they regarded 
King Edward as the head of our firm; the employer, and not the 
agent, of the managing directors. He certainly was not-the agent, 
and was only nominally the employer, but he did represent in a 
unique way the resultant tone or note of the nation, and made 
kings and councillors realise that England was neither perfidious 
nor warlike. That, at any rate, is a point of view that can be 
argued from the facts set forth by Sir Sidney Lee, and if it 1s 
established, the place of King Edward in history 1s established. ° 

It 1s difficult to understand why ın certain quarters this memoir 
should have aroused protest. The relations of King Edward and 
his mother are set forth clearly and bluntly, and the disadvantages 
of certain aspects of the King’s education and of the perpetual 
pupilage to which Queen Victoria endeavoured to subject her heir 
are frankly stated. It was not possible without such a statement 
to appreciate the evolution of the late King’s personality : certainly 
there was never any breach ın the affection between the two, 
however much the Prince felt the unwisdom of the course that his 
great mother pursued ın respect to him. True Victorian that she 
was, she perhaps never wholly realised the high gifts and honest 
ambition that were hidden behind her son’s bonhomie. But he 
was to the very last her ‘‘ affectionate and dutiful son,” and ‘* her 
“tast articulate words were an affectionate mention of his name.”’ 


e * * * 


* ROBERTSON SMITH.* 


Admurers of Robertson Smith in every country will welcome a 
full and authoritative biography of the great scholar whose early 
death in 1894 was an irreparable blow to science. The authors 


* Lıfe of William Robertson Smith, by J S Black and George Chrystal Black, 
1912 


Lectures and Essays of W R Smih Black, 1912. ü 
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have*done*thetr work with loving care, and have succeeded in 
revealing one of the most remarkable personalities of his time. 
Smith’s fame as a founder, both of Old Testament criticism and of 
comparative anthropology, 1s secure ın the world of scholarship, 
amd the present volume contains many indications that his power 
and originality were recognised as fully in Germany and America 
as in his own land. The work that he left behind him 1s small ın 
yolume, but of first-rate quality; and the paths that he opened 
up are still being vigorously pursued. 

To an English reviewer 1t may well seem that the biography 
allots a disproportionate space to the gigantic controversy between 
Smith and his Church, which filled and distracted six years of his 
life.” But the authors are ready with their answer. ‘‘ His struggle 
‘‘ for the freedom of scholarship ın the Free Church of Scotland 1s 
“an episode ın the history of our country of abiding interest and 
‘importance, which must be studied by all who wish to under- 
“stand the Scotland either of 1843 or 1912.” After a brilliant 
career at Aberdeen University and the New College at Edinburgh, 
the young scholar was appointed to the Hebrew Chair in the 
Free Church College at Aberdeen in 1870, at the early age 
gf twenty-four. He was successful with his pupils, and quickly 
became the pride of his Church; while his reputation as theologian 
and philologist quickly spread beyond the narrow boundaries of 
his communion. He had already paid several visits to German 
Universities, had sat at the feet of Ritschl and Lagarde, and 
formed a life-long fiiendship with Wellhausen. The critical 
treatment of the Old Testament, dimly foreseen by De Wette, 
Reuss, and Vatke in an earlier generation, had been seriously 
undertaken by Kuenen and Graf ın the years when Smith was 
beginning his studies; and Wellhausen was about to publish his 
famous Prolegomena; which brought order and meaning into the 
religious history of the Jews. Smith embraced the new views 
with enthusiasm, and gave expression to them in his article 
“Bible” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britanmca, 
written in 1875. That a minister, himself a teacher of future 
ministers, should throw tradition to the, winds, deny the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and place the Priestky Code 
at the end instead of at the beginning of Jetvigh history, was 
naturally a shock to the more conservative members of the 
Church; and the great heresy case was begun when a series of 
incriminating propositions was brought up for judgment. Smith’s 
claim for the right of free inquiry was defended by many who did 
not accept his reading of the Old Testament, but who realised that 

,he was both a brilliant scholar and a devout Christian On the 
other side were those who believed that to treat the Bible like other 
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books meant the overthrow of religion In the middle were men of 
the type of Rainy, who knew that the old views could not be 
maintained in their entirety, but were afraid that the new, criticism 
might unsettle, and even split, the Church. The charge of heresy 
was vigorously repelled by the defendant, and broke down; but 
as other writings followed, repeating and extending the original 
offence, the Rainy section joined the traditionalists, and compelled 
the Professor to resign his post. The story of the case fills nearly 
300 pages, and ıs naturally coloured by the authors’ friendship 
for Smith, but few will now deny that his courageous stand for 
the right to study the Old Testament in a critical spirit was of 
national and international benefit. If he was too inclined to treat 
hypotheses as facts, that was his own fault, not that of the crfticall 
method itself 

While still enmeshed ın the toils of the great heresy case, Smith 
delivered the popular lectures on the Prophets of Israel and the 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church, by which he 1s still chiefly 
known to the wider public. Their freshness and originality, as 
well as their obvious mastery of the material, made them a delight 
both to their hearers and readers. The former brought home the 
superiority of the Prophets to the so-called Mosaic iaw, while the 
latter presented a lucid survey of the development of Jewish 
religion in the light of the results of Kufenen and Wellhausen. 

When driven out of Aberdeen, Smith found shelter with the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which his immense range of know- 
ledge and tireless energy were of the utmost value. But he was 
soon to be called to Cambridge, where he spent the last decade of 
his life as University Librarian and later as Professor of Arabic. 
It 1s these closing chapters, which tell of the maturity of hig mind 
and the ever-widening scope of his studies, which will be of most 
interest to many readers. An essay on Animal Tribes im the 
Old Testament, written 1n 1880, had aroused wide attention 
on the Continent, and forms the forerunner of the anthropological 
studies to which his later years were increasingly devoted. Flis 
profound knowledge of Arabic literature, added to a personal 
acquaintance with the life of the country, was revealed in his 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and still more in his later 
work, The Religion of the Gentiles, which, though only part of an 
intended comprehensive survey, remains the most imposing 
monument of his learning. That the Jews are now frankly 
recognised to be one of a number of Semitic peoples and that 
their religious practices are interpreted in the light of general 
Semitic experience, 1s due more to Smith than to any other man. 
Though his two anthropological books are not easy reading, and 
some of the contentions of The Religion of the Semites are highly” 
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controversial, they are full of acute discussion, and form a 

singularly valuable interpretation of the ideas and customs of early 

man. e authors are fully justified ın saying that the learned 

world will remember Smith chiefly for the work of the last few 
years of his life. 

The volume of Lectures and Essays, published simultaneously 
by the same editors, contains for the most part the work of his 
earlier years, and a good deal 1s rather of personal than of intrinsic 
interest The two most important stems are the celebrated essay 
on Animal Tribes in the Old Testament, and the long report 
on a journey in the Hedjaz, which was pronounced by Noldeke 
and other leading Arabists a contribution of exceptional value to 
the knowledge of Arabia. The theological essays and addresses 
reveal a complete mastery of German scholarship at a tıme when it 


was virtually unknown in Scotland 
G. P.G. 


* * * 


THE NEW IRISH CONSTITUTION.* 


This very timely book falls into three parts. in the first we have 
the legal position in Ireland under Home Rule, as now designed, 
discussed by lawyers and specialists; the Editor, Prof. J. H. 
Morgan, deals with the constitution itself; Lord MacDonnell 
considers the vital question of administration under Home Rule; 
Sir Frederick Pollock treats of the extraordinarily important ques- 
tion of an ultimate Court of Appeal for questions arising under 
Home Rule, and declares that he would prefer the House of Lords 
to the Judicial Committee (though he hopes to see those judicial 
bodies merged), while he recognises the practical need at present 
of using the Privy Council; Sir John Macdonell deals with ‘‘ Con- 
‘" stitutional limitations upon the Irish legislature,’’ as regarded 
from the point of view of securities for religious freedom, and 
the ‘ protection of munorities; Lord Welby expounds Irish 
finance, while Mr. T. F. Molony, K.C , examines questions of the 
“judiciary, the police, and the maintenance of law and order,” and 
Mr. Jonathan Pym, K.C., discusses the Irish land question as ıt 
stands now. Mr. Pym points out that ‘‘ wifatever dangers may 
‘attend the granting of Home Rule now, they will not be the 
‘* dangers which terrified and controlled public opinion in 1886 and 
‘1893. . . . The danger which many foresee under a Home 
‘Government 1s of a different kind. It ıs rather that the over- 
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“ whelming peasant vote may render the administration unduly 
‘parsimonious and so unwilling to place any additional burden 
«on the owners of land that a kind of political stagnation may 
‘arise therefrom.” Mr. Pym’s monograph on the laifd question 
is a carefully considered legal opinion, and deserves close study. 
It ıs to be noted that Sir John Macdonell ıs not afraid of the Papal 
decree Motu proprio of October gth, 1911, “a decree which, it 1s 
‘said, might concetvably place every sincere Roman Catholic in 
‘antagonism with his duties to the State.” He regards the 
principle of the decree as ‘‘ highly objectionable,” but *‘ ıt has no 
‘legal efficacy; and ıt would be a strong measure to deny the 
“ Church the right to give to its adherents such monitions—for its 
« commands are no more—as it thinks fit.’ Sir John Macdbneil 
describes the safeguards for religious liberty available in other 
countries and the Colonies; pleads that religious oppression 
cannot co-exist with political freedom, and he sees no reason “why 
“the result should be different in the new Ireland which the Land 
“* Acts and the Local Government Act have created.”’ 

When we turn to Part IJ. (“‘ An Historical Argument ’’) we find 
six essays of historical importance and of profound interest. Mrs. 
J. R. Green deals with “‘ Irish Nationality ?: “Trish history has 
“the misfortune of being at the same time trite and unknown. 
« Men hear with the old acquiescence the olt formulz, and the well- 
“known words carry to them the solace of the ancient prejudices.” 
Mrs. Green severely criticises Mr. Balfour’s historical references 
to Ireland, his denial of its claim to national life, she lays stress 
on the unity of that life: ‘‘ Every race ın turn that entered Ireland 
‘(drank in the spirit of the soil. all became citizens of the one 
“Jand . . . the union of the Irish people lay in the absolute 
“community of learning, institutions, and law.’’ This historical 
sketch has real value (we are aware of the attacks levelled 
at.it), and makes the reader realise that the failure of Irish 
Parliaments was at any rate not the fault of Ireland. Mrs. 
Green points out that while ‘‘ the English Parliament had behind 
‘st in effect the people of England”’ ‘‘ The Irish Parliament was 
“ by the Castle policy separated from the people of Ireland.” 

Professor Pollard deals wıth “ Ireland as a Dependency,” a story 
of sufficient sadnéss; Lord Fitzmaurice writes on “‘ Ireland, 1782 
“and 1912” (an expansion of an essay that appeared in this 
REVIEW in 1887); while Mr. G. P. Gooch contributes a paper on 
“« Grattan’s Parlament,” of present particular importance, as it 
traces Pitt’s relation to the whole question of the “ Union,” which 
it ıs one of the main purposes of this volume to demonstrate was 
no Union at all, but a connection with a separatist tendency. This. 
section of the volume ends with two important chapters, the first, 
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an account of “The Government of Ireland in the Nineteenth 
“ Century,” by Mr. Barry O’Brien, ın which he lays down the 
i ian “that the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 was an 
“utter flulure,’? and ‘‘ The History of Devolution,” by Lord 
Dunraven, who asserts that devolution ‘‘ 1s, ın fact, indistinguish- 
“able from any conception of Home Rule that acknowledges the 
“ supremacy of the Imperial Parlament.” 

The third part deals with contemporary views of the whole 
question - Professor L. T. Hobhouse discusses ‘* Irish Nationalism 
“and Liberal principle.” Liberalism 1s ın sympathy with the 
general principle of Nationalism all the world over. The question 
arises, 1f Belfast seriously calls itself a nation, has ıt not the right to 


‘freedom? Mr. Hobhouse says ‘‘ the claim will be fairly weighed,”’ 


but he does not believe that it will be seriously made. The 
question of the Imperial Parliament 1s discussed by Mr. Ceci! 
Harmsworth with regard to “the state of parliamentary business” ; 
by Mr. H. de R. Walker with regard to legislative disintegration, 
and by Sir Alfred Mond in its relation to Colonial forms of Home 
Rule The last chapter of the volumes not the least interesting, for 
in ıt we have a discussion of ‘‘ Contemporary Ireland and the re- 


, ligious ‘‘ question.’ Monsignor O’Riordan gives us a Roman 


Catholic view. He claims that his community 1n Ireland are tolerant 
in power. The intoltrance of the Roman Church ın other lands 
makes such a demonstration desirable. On the Ne temere decree and 
the Motu proprio decree, he is happily quite explicit. He admits 
that his Church could, and would, support a Roman Catholic who 
disowned a marriage with a Protestant which had not been 
sanctioned by the Church. But he adds: “‘ The Protestant party 
“can appeal to the law of the land for conjugal rights, since in the 
“eyes of the law the marriage is valid; and an attempt by the 
‘Catholic party to contract marriage with anyone else would be 
“punished as bigamy.”’ He adds (disingenuously) that 
his Church has a grievance in the fact of , the new 
Taw as to a marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Canon Courtenay Moore writes on ‘‘ The Church of Ireland,” 
and believes that there will be peace (as there 1s already 
‘much real kindly feeling and friendly intercourse ’’) between the 
Churches. The Rev. J. B. Armour discusses‘ The Presbyterian 
“ Church ın Ulster,” and has no fear of Home Rule; while the 
Rev. W. Crawford, dealing with the Methodist Church ın Ireland, 
declares that the objections made by Protestants to Home Rule 
“are formidable and specious. They appeal to passion rather than 
“to reason; they exploit religion in opposition to Christianity ; 
“they 1gnore history and flourish on journalism, they forget 
‘“humanity’s claims in their zeal for sectional interests.” 
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The volume, as a whole, 1s dispassionately written, and sets forth 
the facts as to Ireland and the case for self-government with 
discretion and judgment. The book ıs, for the most part, a judicial 
statement, and ıs for that reason a valuable contribution to the 
literature of a great controversy. ° 

We desire in this place to draw attention to Mrs. Green’s volume 
entitled The Old Insh World, a series of lectures and essays 


brought together to rebut the very ignorant view of Jrish history, 


that has so long been current. Mrs. Green trenchantly defends 
herself from an attack on her weight as an historian by Mr. Robert 
Dunlop, and certainly the other articles of the book support her 
general point of view ın a satisfactory fashion. Irish history 1s 


waiting for its Stubbs and its Maitland, and will find them when ` 


these troubious days are past. 
* * # 


CURRENT BOOKS ON RELIGION AND 
THEOLOGY.” 
The list of books before us presents some features of unusual 
interest. We have from more than one distinguished pen words 
dealing with Christian ethics in relation both to society and the 
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individual’; we have also some historical works of considerable 
merit; and we have practically no sermons. The falling off in 
the number of volumes of sermons published possibly indicates an 
increase in Church attendance and less reading at home, but ıt 
may mean that the extraordinary flood of sermons during the last 
few years has exhausted the demand. A very high standard 1s 
needed for printed sermons, and not all the volumes that have 
„been issued of late have reached this standard. 

Dr. Sanday, in his Defence of the Middle Classes, adopts 
Pascal’s position in refusing to praise or blame a particular class. 
He considers it ‘‘ unjust and untrue ”? to use expressions such as 
“the exploiting of man by man ” of the capitalist section of 
modern society. He points out that Capital and Labour “‘ should 
‘be naturally friends.’ No doubt capital is sometimes abused, 
but much less frequently than ıs often supposed. It in fact belongs 
in the main to a ** countless number of 1ndividuals.’’ Seven-tenths 
of the capital of this country 1s divided between more than 400,000 
people earning on the average 4 or 5 per cent. from their money. 
Nor are the greater capitalists guilty of the graver charges made 
against them, though they are not so public-spirited as their 
counterparts ın the ancient world. Dr. Sanday finds much to 
praise, on the other hand, ın the Trades Unions; but he thinks 
that the idea that capital is indefinitely ‘‘ squeezable’’ 1s too 
much in evidence, especially in view of foreign competition A 
position of equilibrium between Capital, Labour, and the State has 
almost been reached. If that position 1s passed, great danger will 
be run. But we are faced by the problem of ‘‘the submerged 
‘“ tenth,” and the treatment of those who are what they are often 
through their own fault, and who yet are nearly always deserving 
of pity. It 1s not possible to test them by interested readings of 
Christian antiquity: ‘‘according to my reading of our Lord’s 
“‘ practice and policy, it was distinctly one of what we should call 
‘““non-intervention,’’ though our policy must be ‘‘ determined by 
‘the circumstances of our own day.’’ Dr. Sanday, however, 
condemns the modern policy of secularising Christian teaching 
and of decentralising central things, and so altering “‘ the balance 
“of Christianity.” We have lost the Christian grace of ‘‘ Con- 
““tentment,’’ and hear too much of ‘‘ divine d#Scpntent,’’ and are 
in the presence of a ‘‘ social unrest °” which largely defeats its own 
objects. ‘‘I believe that what the country wants at the present 
‘“moment beyond all things ıs rest’? ‘*‘ The Churches are not 
“indifferent to the cry of labour, but they must think out the 
“answer. The Christian Socialist ıs in too much of a hurry. The 
‘““ middle classes have accepted great reforms and will work them 
“out.” Meantime, Dr. Sanday points out “a Way of Hope.” 
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He says: ‘‘ Is ıt not conceıvable that the next generation may see 
“a large development of voluntary giving? ’’—a giving that 
is not “ charıty ” in the vulgar sense, but “‘ self-taxatign " for 
national purposes, which would nobly supplement the/necessary 
compulsory taxation. Dr. Sanday pleads with the Christian 
Socialists not to misjudge their public; not to scold it, but to trust 
it, and make it the friend and ally in all good works. The 
pamphlet 1s a very remarkable appeal, and its only weakness 1s 
that ıt does not help us sufficiently in the matter of the submerged 
tenth. They must be separated from their children. Their children 
must be brought up in a new atmosphere with such a character 
training as will wipe out the old taint. 

Mr. C. A. Houghton, ın his Problems of Life, dwells on’ the 
necessity of the sense of intimate relationship between man and 
God. If this exists, and ın so far as it does exist ın each age, we 
have a continuity of Truth through the ages, and progress has a 
definite meaning. Christ is therefore a continuous revelation. 
Moreover, ‘‘ Labour 1s necessary for lıfe,” and language that would 
describe ıt as a curse 1s mistaken. It 1s in Labour that the revela- 
tion given by Christ ıs seen. Hence the essential dignity of 
labour, and the foolishness of tsolating it ın a phrase as something 
distinct and opposed to the products of labour. 

Mr. Temple, ın his Cambridge lectures, The Kingdom of God, 
points out that Christ, in founding His Kingdom, “stripped the 
“ Messiahship of everything but the commission to inaugurate the 
“ Kingdom,’’ while He publicly claimed the Messtahship and He 
indicated this clam by winning the hearts and wills of men 
“through the manifestation of His love ın sacrifice.” The King- 
dom was founded by the death of Christ, and His subjects must 
have their national faith permeating their life. Mr. Temple goes on 
to argue that the moral judgment ıs ‘‘ quite absolutely independent 
“of religion,” though its growth 1s always, or nearly always, 
accompanied by a parallel growth ın the idea of God. In the case 
of Israel, at any rate, this has been the case. But conscience’i1s 
independent of religious life. Yet religion makes all the difference 
to morality, because to the religious man his sins “‘ are no longer 
“ merely a breach of law; they are the betrayal of a friend.” 
Keeping this in ntind, Mr. Temple goes on to the point that the 
Kingdom must be a society of men desirous of extending the 
Kingdom, a Missionary Society set on the work of Christianising 
the nation in which it 1s set. So Mr. Temple finds this society 
stimulated by the very discontent that Dr. Sanday deprecates. 
He says .— 


‘* No one is content with the present social condition of England. e 
We see, on the one side, a considerable number of people enjoying 
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@ great many of the good things of life with singularly little regard 
to the needs of others, and we see on the other side a vast 
amount of real want and destitution, and also a great amount of 
vice, which ıs largely due to poverty. That is a state of affairs 
with which the Christian cannot rest content , when he asks how 
è it has arisen, he will become conscious it has not arisen through 
the peculiar wickedness of any one person or group of persons ”’ 


Mr. Temple ıs no more inclined to make class accusations than 
e œ Dr. Sanda», but he feels that— 


‘ If you take some millions of people just like ourselves, generous 
up to a point but still predominantly selfish, with varying abilities, 
and leave them to live together for several generations, the result 

e will be something like the horror of our present European civilisa- 
tion The sin that has made it is just our sın That 1s what our 
sort of character works out at if you leave it alone ”’ 


Hence the necessity of a Missionary Church and the meaning 
of divine discontent; but Dr. Sanday would not admit that ‘‘ our 
“ home society 1s in runs.’ When the Kingdom 1s co-extensive 
with the nation, there will be inter-responsibility between the 
individual and the State; the sinner will seek his punishment; 
charity will ask no questions; war (except for the defence of the 
‘ oppressed) will be impossible. but in the meantime we must so 
live a life of comprémise as to help forward the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In the striking book entitled Voluntas Dei (by the author of 
Pro Christo et Ecclesia) we have something of the same note 
‘“ Although, while the Kingdom tarries, we can only see this 
** divine ideal less and less dimly, never clearly, the historic life of 
“ Jesus must be the germ of the righteousness that will subsume 
“the differences of faithful men;’’ and thus there ıs a movement 
towards unity, while at the same time there ıs an evolutionary 
progress from wrong towards right. 

Canon W. L. Grane, in his lucid yet passionate ‘‘ study of the 
** things that make for peace,” entitled The Passing of War, takes 
pains ‘‘ to review and revalue ” the literary and militarist conten- 
tions and prejudices “‘ by which the cause,of Peace continues to 
“ be baulked.’’ He strikes hard at the argument “‘ that war cannot 
“be really so bad, because soldiers somet#mgs are so good.” 
International life 1s still swayed by ‘‘ pagan ideals,” and the soldier 
has to obey. In obedience he gains nobility, but the uses to which 
he may be put are often wholly evil. ‘‘ War is not the factory of 
‘“ character. It ıs an immensely over-advertised theatre for 
‘its display.’ Canon Grane believes that the ‘‘ developing 
“ Moral sense of civilised mankind ” will prove sufficient to over- 
come those fundamental differences between nations that to-day 
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seem soluble only by war. We agree; but it 1s necessary to point 
out that evil as war undoubtedly 1s, yet there are evils far worse 
than war that can only in the present low level of national and 
international moral sense be routed by war. The North aid South 
war seems (to the present writer at any rate) to have been inevitable, 
in the then State of America. To-day, we may believe that 
financial and other forms of soctal corruption may so eat into the 
heart of a nation as to make the knife of war the only cure for the | 
cancer. The moral cure ıs better, but how shall we find ıt? The 
international moral cure must spring from a better moral tone in 
each nation, from the presence of ‘‘ high aspirations.’ Canon 
Grane preaches the doctrine of ‘‘ the victory of moral motives.” 
There are signs that this victory will be achieved, that swéet ` 
reasonableness will triumph where war has failed, ‘‘ and Christ's 
‘Christianity begin to be actually tried.” 

Dr. Frank Ballard, ın the preface to his book entitled Why does 
not God Intervene? strikes the same note when he writes -— 


“ So, in our day, the great need of Church and world alike is 
not more ‘children’ of God—for there 1s a sadly real sense in 
which we have too many such already. It ıs rather men and 
women of God who are needed ; able first to stand alone, and then 
to help others ; evading no honest question; denying no facts ; 
shirking no real difficulty , neglecting noeplain duty, shunning 
no rightful burden ”’ 


Such people would, he says, hasten a day ‘‘ when the Father's 
“will shall be done on earth as ıt 1s in Heaven, by giving every 
“human child at least a chance to make this life worth having, 
“and thence another life worth hoping for.’ Much as we may 
sympathise with Dr. Ballard’s position, we feel that we have 
suddenly glided by unconscious transition into ‘‘ the modern policy 
‘of secularising Christian teaching,’’? condemned by Dr. Sanday. 
The ten essays that follow the preface will find many readers. In 
the essay ‘‘ What is ıt to be saved? ” we are told that salvation “* 1s 
“the development of Christian character, a doctrine in accord 
with the general line of thought indicated ın this review. When 
Mr. Ballard asks in the last essay, ‘‘ What 1s the revival most 
“ neededein modern Christendom?’’ the answer is “ the revival 
‘‘ of the knowledge ‘of the love of God as revealed to men in Jesus 
“ Christ.” 

History means much ın making such a ‘“‘ revival ”? possible. For 
this reason works on the histories of Judaism and of Christianity 
are of growing importance. Consequently, the publication of this 
History of the People of Israel in pre-Christian Times, by, Mary 
Sarson and Mabel Addison Phillips, which 1s highly commended 
for use ın schools by the Headmaster of Rugby, requires to be 
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recorded*here. For advanced students Mr. G. H. Box’s work, 
entitled The Ezra-Apocalypse (so highly commended by Dr. 
Sanday) ıs of real importance ın its close study of later Judaism in 
the periéd of which the Christian era ıs the heart. It 1s to be noted 
ethat Dr. Sanday regards the ‘‘ Fourth Book of Ezra” as from 
a single hand, while ‘‘ Mr. Box distinguishes between a number 
‘of ‘ sources’ and a ‘redactor.’ ° The author recognised by Dr. 
Sanday resembles St. Paul . they both clearly belonged to the school 
of Gamaliel, with an interval of two full generations. Even 
after this interval of time we see ‘‘ Men’s minds were running 
‘“ towards like solutions,” though Paul was a Christian and the 
author of ‘‘ Fourth Ezra’’ was not. This book, so learnedly edited 
* by Mr. Box, not only helps to elucidate ““ that fascinating, but (to 
“some extent) baffling phase of Judaism which immediately 
‘“ preceded the triumph of the Rabbinism of the Talmud,” but 
throws ‘‘a more favourable light °” on the Judaism of the Christian 
era. It 1s well known that Jewish thinkers of to-day (such as 
Mr. Abrahams) lay stress on the high character of the Pharisaism 
of that age. For this reason Mr. R Travers Herford’s book 
entitled Pharisaism: Its Arm and its Method, deserves attention. 
The Jews have always held that the true Ezra was the ancestor of 
Pharisaism. We criticise the formal side of Pharisaism. we must 
not forget that in its*true representatives a soul was given to that 
form. The essential seedplot of Christianity, Judaism gives 
the world a basis of religious growth, and ıt ıs this truth that 
really lies behind such a book as The Unity of Faith, edited by 
Mr. Geoffrey Rhodes. The history of Christianity 1s of course 
profoundly important ın practical life, and ıt ıs one of the values 
of a controversy like the present one over Welsh Disestablishment 
that ıt throws us back on to history. A Popular History of the 
Church in Wales from the begining to the present day, by Mr. 
J. E. de Hirsch-Davies, will do something to make people look 
critically into the past. We do not propose here to criticise this 
book, though we doubt if the writer quite appreciates the value of 
what Cromwell tried to do for Wales. Again, the historical work 
done by particular Churches is shown by the learned Transactions 
of the Baptist Historical Society (May, 1912) now before us- they 
are of real value for seventeenth-century workers. We must group 
together without critical comment the remaining volumes: Rays of 
the Dawn ıs a very curious book, which endeavours to relate 
““psychic phenomena ” to the life of Christ and the lives of 
apostles and disciples. It 1s sufficient to say of Mountain Path- 
ways: A Study wm the Ethics of the Sermon on the Mount: with a 
New Translation and Critical Notes, by Mr. Hector Waylen, that 
it is launched, so to speak, by an introductory letter from Professor 
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Burkett, who lays stress on the fact that “ Your interest lies in 
** that wonderful borderland which has ethics on the one side, and 
‘the psychic influence of living beings on the other.” This 
psychic side of Christianity ıs a medizval revival of which we shall 
hear more in coming times. Books such as Dr. J. H. Townsend’s 
The Returning King, in which the Advent of our Lord ıs looked 
for in early days, may well be read in the same “ psychic ” 
connection. At the same time Roman Catholicism ts not lessening 


its claim, and is appealing to the general love of spiritual things, ` 


as the little book entitled A Book of the Love of Mary, edited by 
Mrs. F. M. Groves (with a preface by Cardinal Bourne) shows. 


33 


The chapter entitled “‘ Flowers named after our Lady ’’ appears 


to be indebted to a recent work on the subject. We must not ofnit’ 


to record the publication of Mr. F. B. Meyer’s little volumes on 
The Psalms, with notes and readings; or Mr. Rodgers’ little book 
on The Tabernacle and tts Services, now in its seventh edition. 
Lastly, we must mention the publication by that important body, 
“The Student Christian Movement,” of Miss Annie H. Small’s 
Studies ın the Gospel of St. John, which will be read with interest. 
All these various books seem to show a new and strong and, if 


we may say so, a lay note in the religious and theological publica- . 


tions of the moment. 


¥* * * ® 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR EDWARD 
SEYMOUR." 


My Naval Career and Travels, by Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, 
1s a volume of real charm and replete with reminiscences of great 
historical events from the day the author entered the Navy in 1852, 
in his thirteenth year, after an examination in very elementary 
arithmetic, and dictation of a sterner type. Three mistakes ex- 
cluded a lad from the Navy—not a bad test on the whole, but one 
that would have excluded Nelson. Sir Edward Seymour served 
on the Terrzble ın the Crimean War, and was a witness of the 
great gale of November 14th, 1854, when the French two-decker, 
Henr Quatre, and other ships were lost. He went later to 
China on a vessel descreditable ın every way that wrecked the 
careers of most of the midshipmen on board. On his return to 
Portsmouth he passed his examination for lieutenant, and has some 
stern comments on the system then in force—‘‘ yet the Navy 
‘“ saved England, and saved Europe; and fully justified Macaulay’s 
‘“ famous saying, ‘that the British Navy no misgovernment could 
‘““* ruin’: and I believe that ıt is the same now.” After the fight 
on the Perho he returned to China on the Impérieuse, and saw more 


* My Naval Career and Ti avels, by Admiral of the Fleet, the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
H. Seymour. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co (price ros 6d net) 
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important-service ın waters that played a chief part ın his career. 
In March, 1863, he was appointed Flag-Lieutenant to his uncle, 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

The book is a record of work and service that 1t would be hard to 
qqual. When on half-pay in 1866-7 he joined a sealing expedition 
to Greenland, and describes ıt with great vigour. The story about 
Napoleon at St. Helena there told 1s new, and sounds true. He next 
Saw service on the West Coast of Africa, where drink ruined more 

‘careers than“on any other station. In 1873 Admiral Seymour was 

promoted to captain, with the long period of half-pay before him, 
and he joined the new Royal Naval College at Greenwich as a 
student. In 1876 he obtained command of the Imperial troopship 
‘Oréntes, and took Lord Lytton out to India. He saw a great deal 
of trooping work, having, till he was relieved in 1879, carried 
nearly 38,000 persons and run 98,000 miles. Admiral Seymour 
was always ready to learn, and that, perhaps, 1s the great secret 
of his life; and now, on half-pay again, he sat with the Assize 
Judge at Worcester to learn how to deal with offenders at Courts- 
Martial. 

In 1880 he commissioned the Iris at Portsmouth—the first 


„Steel warship—and served in the Mediterranean, and only just 


missed the bombardment of Alexandria. In the same year he 
succeeded to the comnfand of the Inflexible, the first man-of-war lit 
with electric light, and saw further service in the Mediterranean. 
In reference to the grounding of the Iris soon after he left her in 
Port Augusta, he remarks both with charity—not always common— 
and sense: ‘‘ Much sea experience has shown me that no one can 
‘‘ guarantee they will never have a mishap by grounding or 
“‘ collision; the great thing is whenever such has occurred to any 
““ ship to find out the how and why, and so avoid perhaps anything 
‘like a repetition.” Rocks, as he himself found on the Inflexible, 
are not always charted. Early in 1885 Admiral Seymour was 
selected for the trial of the Oregon (a converted Cunarder). He 
félt that the speed was in favour of the use of such vessels, 
but that they are defective as fighting ships by reason of the un- 
protectedness of their engines and steering gear, and are moreover 
not handy enough. ° 

In 1886 he became Flag-Captain to Admiral Sir George 
Willes, and in December, 1887, Assistant to the Admiral- 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves. In July, 1889, at the age 
of forty-nine, he was placed as Rear-Admiral on half-pay, and 
travelled a good deal. On July 21st, 1892, he hoisted his flag as 
Second-in-Command of the Channel Squadron; on April 25th, 
1894, he became Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Reserves, and 
in 1897 was appointed Commander-in-chief of the China Squadron, 
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“ the best, the most important, and most interesting appointment 
«I ever‘held.’’? The moment was, indeed, an important one as 
marking one of the definite stages of the opening up of the Far 
East. Admiral Seymour testifies to the high value of Wee-hai-wei 
asa base. In August of the year 1901 he hauled down his flag at 
Portsmouth. In June, 1902, he was one of two first naval 
recipients of the new order of merit. The book from end to end 1s 
of extraordinary attraction, and :t has been written by one who 
from first to last has been actuated by the desire to learf, the passion® 
to work, and the intention at all costs to do his duty. No 
midshipman should miss this book. 


t 0 


SHORTER REVIEWS, 


Mr Conal O’Riordan’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s End ” (Swift, 3s 6d ) con- 
tains three short plays, from the last of which the volume takes its 
name The first two, ‘‘ The Piper ” and *‘ An Imaginary Conversation,’’ 
have both been played at the Abbey Theatre, where the latter became 
immediately popular, while the former raised a fiercer storm than any 
other play the Company have produced, except Synge’s ‘‘ Playboy ”’ 
‘© Shakespeare’s End ” has not ever been acted, and, one would imagine, 
never will be. A comparison of the three gives an exceedingly interest- 
ing illustration of the dangers and deficiencies of the writer’s method.» 
Mr. O’Ruordan (better known as Norreys Connell) ıs one of those writers 
who make plays not for the intrinsic interest of the action or story 
which 1s their theme, but in order to enforce some moral or philosophy 
of life A play so constructed can never be wholly uninteresting, but ıt 
is very seldom wholly successful. It can only be so when the problem 
with which ıt deals is so burnt into the consciousness of the writer, that 
it takes concrete shape without any conscious effort on his part. Of 
these three plays, only one, ‘‘ The Piper,’’ achieves this degree of unity, 
but it does so with singular perfection It comes white-hot from the 
furnace of a lifelong brooding, a lifelong disappointment, an unextin- 
guishable hope. It gives in one short scene the picture of a miserable 
skirmish about the time of the ’98 between a party of Irish rebels and a 
company of British soldiers, whose captain the rebels have by a fortunate 
accident taken prisoner. In the stupid, honest discipline of the English 
party and the incompetence and self-deception of their opponents, Mr 
O’Riordan has condensed the whole bitterness of the Irish problem In 
all the mass of cowardice and bravado (which 1s none the less half 
idealism) there 1s only pne man strong enough to lead, and he fails for 
lack of tlre arts by which alone a nation of idealists can be led ; only one 
is capable of expreseing the ideal, and he is the imbecile piper whose 
senseless murder @nds the pitiable story. The second play is a little 
scene between Robert Emmett, Tommy Moore, and his sister Kate This 
too, though less real than ‘‘ The Piper,’’ 1s a very effective piece of 
writing The stern devotion of Emmett, the timid, unsubstantial 
idealism of Tommy, and the silly conventionality of Kate, are shrewdly 
differentiated and make a really interesting contrast ; none the less one 
has the feeling that the most interesting part of the play is the footnote 
at the end ‘‘ Upon the 20th day of September, 1803, in Thomas Street, , 
“ Dublin, Mr Emmett was hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
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“ About thi& time Mr. Moore sailed for the Bermudas, to fill an office 
“of Emolument under the Crown ’’ It is to the realisation of the sub- 
stance of this paragraph in the minds of the audience that the play owes 
a great part of its force The note tells more than the story ‘* Shake- 
“ speare’s End ” one cannot judge as a play On the stage it would 
u®allibly bore It 1s written in blank verse of a stolid and rather 
uninspued rhythm It pretends to no inte1est of action, but aims simply 
at expounding its author’s philosophy of life The process produces 
a few fine lines, and some inteiesting thought clearly expressed H 
must be judged as poetry, not as drama, and, as poetry, 1t 1s, like so 
much modern writing, interesting—but nothing more ‘This 1s the first 
volume to which Mr O’Riordan has put his own name, and ıt 1s plain 
that he himself wishes ıt to be connected with the play which gives its 
title to the whole To the reader, however, it 1s the bitter tragedy of 
“ The Piper ” which will make the name memorable, for ‘‘ The Piper ”’ 
alone ıs strong enough to outlive the ephemeral interest of the ideas in 
which the author has found his inspiration. ie 
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It was a valuable idea to turn to the immoital pages of Punch for a 
record of opinion as to the Church of England, and the Rev. D Wallace 
Duthie has, as Mr G W E Russell writes in a prefatory note, given 
us ‘fan extremely amusing and also an mstructive book ” in ‘‘ The 
“ Church in the Pages of Punch” (Messrs Smith, Elder & Co, price 
6s net) Mr. Russell, rather unkindly, adds ‘‘ The attitude of Punch 
*“ towards the English Church has been, from first to last, a ‘ Comedy 
‘“* of Errors’, though relieved here and there by useful criticisms of 
46 

secular accidents, such as Patronage and Clerical Incomes A study 
“of those errors may be salutary exercise for bigots, Philistines, and 
“ Puritans ’? We have twenty-seven chapters in all, opening, naturally, 
with a section ‘‘ In praise of Punch,” who gives us “‘ the story of the 
“ nation’s progress? Mr Punch has always been the champion of the 
poor curate, the enemy of simony and nepotism, and clerical extrava- 
gance of every kind, the advocate of Church reform, even 1f he did not 
appreciate the inner meaning of Tractarianism (Tract 90 was issued ın 
the year that Punch sprang upon the stage), and hated Rome in the 
heartiest of fashions This hatred 1s well described ın the earher 
chapters of the book , yet Punch could praise the enemy, as in the fine 
ode on the death of Cardinal Manning ‘‘ Punch has, if possible, less 
patience with Ritualists than with rank Romanism itself’? He naturally 
sided with Gorham in the famous suit of 1850 He hated the practice of 
Confession Up to 1856 he scourged the English Bishops Later he 
tickled them with irony ‘‘ Of whom am I even afraid?’’ said the 
Bishop to the trembling page boy, who gives the jnevitable reply, ‘‘ The 
‘“ missus, my lord ’’ The chapters on the Bishops are all weél worth 
study The same, indeed, may be said of those on ¢he parsons and the 
curates Of course, the image of the Chuich ıs a distorted one, but ıt 
is impossible not to feel that Mr Punch has done much by honest 
criticism to stiengthen the Established Church 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We 1ecord with interest the republication, “‘after the lapse of nearly 
e “half a century,” of the lectures by the late John Henry Bridges, 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, under the 
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title ‘‘ The Age of Louis XIV’’ They are now edited by Mr.°A..J. Grant 
(the Professor of History at the University of Leeds), under the title of the 
first edition ‘‘ France under Richelieu and Colbert ’’ (Messrs. Macmullan, 
price 2s 6d net), and we agree with him that the republication ‘‘ meets a 
genuine need °” Dr Bridges took the view—which 1s really the only 
sound view—that the Monarchy, which ‘‘ was destroying the powe, 
“though not the privileges of the nobles, was unifying France in 
‘“ customs, language, and laws, was in fact creating the nation which 
“ assumed sovereignty to itself in the Revolution ’’ Anyone who has 
worked at the great period of the codification of the French laws will 
appreciate the entire truth of this attitude, and will feel how strangely ıt 
has been forgotten 
* a ¥ 

Sir Harry Johnston, ın his volume entitled ‘‘ Views and Reviews from 
‘“ the Outlook of an Anthropologist’’ (Messrs Willams & Norgate, 
price 3s. 6d net), reprints a series of articles from various periodicals, 
including this Review. In the opening essay, ‘‘ The Empire and 
‘“ Anthropology,” he tells us something of the Anthropological Institute, 
and pleads for more Government assistance to a society which has such 
a vast service to perform for an Empire that contains practically every 
type of humanity There is no race that cannot be raised, and no race 
that can afford to neglect itself ‘‘ Anthropology is, therefore, the best 
‘‘corrective of intolerance, cruelty, sentimentality, and racial arro- 
‘ gance °” We have two essays on Ireland, its people, and its tongue , 
three on Germany, her influence, and her problems The latter part of 
the book deals with various 1acial problems ın India and elsewhere, while 
the volume ends with a very important essay gn ‘‘ The Preservation of 
“ Fauna and Flora’’ It 1s monstrous to think of the wicked ravages 
caused by fashion and silly men and women 

* * * 

Mr Ernest J Schuster, ın ‘‘ The Wife in Ancient and Modern Times ”’ 
(Messrs Williams & Norgate, price 4s 6d net), has written a volume 
of much historical value, and of an importance that 1s not in the least 
depreciated by the fact that the lecture (originally published in German, 
after delivery before the German Atheneum in London) was intended 
‘not so much to instruct as to entertain °?’ The ancient Cretan law of 
marriage is omitted, and should be dealt with in the next edition, while 
the Thurium law has variations fiom the Attic law of considerable 
significance But the Greek material 1s excellently set forth. The whole 
story of early Roman marriage 1s so complex a matter that one could not 
expect full treatment here One may perhaps note that the marriage 
by consent existed before the Twelve Tables, while the co-emptionate 
marriage was really more important than the confarreate marriage. But 
the story of Roman married life 1s well told, and ıs quite alive We wish 
Germanelaw and custom had been discussed more fully, for subtle 
minglings of German custom, Christian practice, and Roman law have 
produced the mariage problems of to-day The statements as to the 
marriage ceremony are a little misleading It was always till the 
Council of Trent mere surplusage, and ıt remained so in England much 
later The husband’s right of physical control ıs discussed It sur- 
vived here till the Clitheroe case One little mistake we notice in the 
Chapter on divorce Mr Justice Maule’s famous judgment was not 
delivered in 1857, hut many years earlier, while the judgment itself 1s 
misquoted The chapter on morganatic marriage will be read with e 
interest. 
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“ Religiols Thought in Holland in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
J. M Mackay (Hodder & Stoughton, 1911). The five lectures delivered 
last year in Glasgow on the Hastie Foundations by the late minister of the 
English churches of Middelburg and Flushing, are of the utmost interest 
to students, both of religious philosophy and of Old and New Testament 
ciaticism It would be difficult to exaggerate the services rendered by 
the Leyden school to the systematic study of historical theology. Mr 
Mackay’s volume throws welcome light on the 1eligious life of Holland, 
a subject of which far too little has been known ın England In these 
pages we find rief but masterly portraits of Scholten, Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Pierson, Tiele, Kuenen, Loma-Rauwenhoff, and Kuyper 
As the problems with which the Dutch theologians have grappled are 
fundamentally the same as those which have been occupying our minds, 
declares the author, there is a certain interest in seeing how men of a 
diffesent mental type, Irving under different ecclesiastical conditions, have 
been dealing with them. 
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The many admirers of Miss Annie Matheson’s prose writings will 
acquire ‘‘ Leaves of Prose ” (Stephen Swift, price 5s net), as a com- 
panion volume to the book of verse, ‘‘ Roses, Loaves and Old Rhymes,” 
recently issued by the Oxford University Press Here we have reprints 
of a number of clear, musically-written prose pieces which possess a real 
charm, and a charm that 1s heightened by Miss Matheson’s sensible 
views on the various social questions with which, among other subjects, 
she deals There are a few poems scattered through the volume Miss 
May Sinclair’s sketch of a Devon farmhouse, ‘‘ A Serv ant of the Earth,” 
is excellent indeed, whilegher article in praise of Meredith will meet the 
views of all worshippers at that great shrine , but ıt is a little early to 
attempt a final estimate, and one may fear that posterity will judge him 
by his obscurities 

~ * ¥ 

We must notice the issue by Monsignor A. S Barnes of a revised and 
cheaper edition of his work ‘‘ The Man of the Mask ” (Messrs Smith, 
Elder, price 6s. net), The new editton 1s partly due to the fact that 
Monsignor Barnes, working ın conjunction with Mr. Andrew Lang, 
has been able to prove, since the first edition was published, that the 
letters from King Charles II to the General of the Jesuits (accepted 
by Lord Acton) were, after all, forgeries , and that, consequently, James 
de la Cloche was not the son of Charles II by a Jersey lady. It is good 
that this baseless scandal should be finally disposed of ; and apart from 
these letters, the impostor’s story 1s incapable of credence. His son claimed 
royal descent, but with his death in 1745 the curious scandal came to 
an end. But this correction does not affect the main conclusion of this 
well-written, learned, and entertaining book ‘‘a&he Man ın the Iron 
‘“ Mask ’’ was none other than the Abbé Pregnanie, a Catholfc priest 
certainly, and very probably a member of the Soctety of Jesus. His 
crime consisted in the knowledge of certain important secrets of French 
politics, which had been confided to him by Colbert de Croissy under a 
misapprehension of the real nature of the mission which he had come to 
England to fulfil Charles II would have been angry indeed had he 
known that the envoy had been imprisoned, and absolute secrecy was 
therefore necessary The alliance with England depended on ıt The 
wretched man was imprisoned at Pignerol from August, 1669, to 

e November 18th, 1703, when his death took place The only objection 
to this well-worked-out theory is that in days that were not too 
scrupulous death might well have taken the place of thg iron mask. 
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Hence, no doubt, the feeling that the mask hid a man whém no man 
dared to kul. 


*% * * 


Mr. Conan Doyle’s volume of short stories (Smith, Elder, price 6s.). 
entitled (from the first) ‘‘ The Last Galley ” (an admirable tale of the 
last days of the death-struggle between Carthage and Rome, and the 
lessons it has for us), are more than stories , they are historic illustrations 
of a most valuable kind ‘‘ It had seemed to me that there is a region 
“between actual story and actual history which has never been ade- 
“ quately exploited I could imagine, for example, a work dealing with 
‘ some great historical epoch, and finding its interest, not in the happen- 
‘ings to particular indrviduals, their adventures and their loves, but in 
“ the fascination of the actual facts of history themselves. . . . The 
“ actual drama of history, and not the drama of invention, should claim 
“the attention of the reader.” We fully agree, and think that Si 
Conan Doyle has given us wonderfully vivid flashes into the past, flashes 
that have high invention to aid them: ““ Through the Veil,” the story 
of the Newstead Fort, 1s quite wonderful. Sir Conan’s history is not 
beyond revision The legions were not finally withdrawn from Britain 
to the aid of the Empire, and were not withdrawn without intention of 
return They were carried to Gaul by an adventurer to attack the reign- 
ing Emperor We think that before the next edition, the whole of the 
history should be carefully checked The point of view is so important 
that we venture to draw attention to ıt in this very belated short notice. 
The idea of the book 1s admirable So, too, are some of the non- 
historical stories The legend of the Blue John Mine, near Edale, fs 


excellently told ° 
yoo 


NOTES. 


Few people realise the extent of the treasures prese: ved in the Library 
of Lambeth Palace The Libiatian, the Rev Claude Jenkins, 1s also 
the Keeper of the Manuscripts, and has a very considerable collection 
in his charge Since his appointment admirable improvements have 
been made for their greater security ın the Manuscript Room. It would 
be well 1f other ecclesiastical custodians were equally vigilant and 
painstaking ın their duty. While going through a mass of miscellaneous 
documents the Keeper found an unpublished record of Archbishop 
Parker’s visitation ın 1573 The document 1s of considerable interest to 
ecclesiastical historians and local antiquaries Wz5th the permission of 
the present Archbishop, Mr Jenkins has transcribed and published “the 
return in the proceedings of the Kent Archeological Society. 
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We must draw attention to a lengthy, closely-illustrated monograph, 
entitled “ Hollow Dams,” in Indian Engineering (April 20, 1912), by 
Mr. Sheldon Buating, dealing with the dangers ın flood-time of solid 
masonry or concrete dams ‘These dams have led to terrible disasters 
in India, America, and elsewhere, and at a time when the public 1s 
singularly awake to defective applications of scientific methods to modern 
needs, the subject 1s one of importance The prohibitive expense of 
making the ‘‘ gravity section ” solid dam really safe has hitherto been 
the difficulty This 1s no longer the case, as Mr Bunting pqints out 
there are now in use various hollow dams that quite overcome the defects 
of the solid dam, and one is now proposed for use for a big storages 
scheme on the Jumna river. Certainly an engimegring advance of this 
kind should be applied ın India, as it is ın Canada ahd the United States. 


THE GREAT INSURANCE ACT. 


“I ASK leave to introduce a Bill to provide for insurance against 

‘“ loss of health, and for the prevention and cure of sickness, 

“and for insurance against unemployment, and for purposes 
.‘tacidental thereto.” It ıs the fourth of May, 1911, and the 

speaker 1s that wonderful little man Mr. Lloyd George. 

He has just come through a terrific campaign. It had become 
clear that existing methods of raising revenue could no longer meet 
the growing cost of supplying the nation’s needs. We required 
more money to safeguard against the possibility of successful attack 
from without. We required more money to safeguard against the 
relentless ravages of decay from within. How was the new situation 
tobe met? The Tariff Reformer was eagerly ready with his plan; 

°a plan untiringly pressed upon the people for some years previously, 
a plan which glittered seductively in the gloom of the industrial 
depression through which we had just passed. 

It fell to Mr. Lloyd George to furnish the alternative. And 
future generations will increasingly approve the courage, the 
sagacity, and the foresight which inspired his policy. He sub- 
mitted a scheme which, whilst 1t stood resolutely by Free Trade, 
boldly turned the course of taxation down democratic channels to 
an extent not previously proposed by any Radical Minister of 
Finance He won. Had he there and then retired from public life, 
no one could have challenged his claim to seek rest. And certainly 
he would have left a name to which future generations would accord 
the same place as that to which to-day we give the names of Bright, 
Cobden, and Gladstone. 

But no! Here ıs this marvellous man, on May 4th, 1911, 
setting out on a new campaign, a campaign made possible by his 
own labours of 1909-10, and a campaign the magnitude of which 
startled friend and foe alike into respectful admiration. He sits 
down with this appeal on his lips :— 


“ Here we are in the year of the crowning of the King We 
have got men from all parts of this great Empire coming not 
mg¢rely to celebrate the present splendour of the Empire, but 
also to take counsel together as to the best means of promoting its 
future welfare I think that now would be a very opportune 
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moment for us in the Homeland to carry through a measure that 


will relieve untold misery ın myriads of homes—mısery that ıs un- 
deserved , that will help to prevent a good deal of wretchedness, 
and which will arm the nation to fight until 1t conquers ‘ the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth 


at noonday’ ”’ 
@ 


And for the moment no man could resist the call. Even the bitter- 
ness of the Budget controversy 1s blotted out by this tremendous 
appeal to patriotism. For the moment every man ageces that trug 
Imperialism must begin at home. Every representative of every 
party shakes the Chancellor heartily by the hand, and assures him 
of the most complete good-will and co-operation. 

Now I know how great is the temptation to examine the proposals, 
of your political opponent rather with a view to criticise the weak 
than to appraise the strong places. And I was greatly delighted. > 
At last we had struck a patch ın politics when— 


None was for a Party, 
And all were for the State. 


At last I had lived to see the Romans like brothers. And I went 
my way rejoicing till May 29th, and the Second Reading of the 
Bill. And still there was no cloud on the horizon. Boxes, stalls,” 
pit, and gallery were still showering laurels apon the Chancellor. 
And well they might. For what was the task he had essayed? 
Together with his colleagues he had taken stock of the condition 
of the people. With them he had come to the conclusion—and not 
a moment too soon—that the good old British muddle-along, 
happy-go-lucky method wouldn’t do any longer. In its train were 
sickness that certainly could be cured, and probably might be 
prevented ; misery the keenest shaft of which could be turned aside ; 
and distress the bitterest edge of which might be made to lose its 
sharpness. And so the Chancellor and his colleagues determined 
to launch a great scheme of State interventton—certainly the 
greatest ever put on the anvil of accomplishment in this country. 
Does anyone suppose they were out to court popularity? If so, 
he ıs not a very shrewd student of the British character. You do 
not go.out for popularity with compulsion in your hand. And 
compulsion was an essential feature ın this new endeavour. 
Already several millions of men and women had banded themselves 
together, quite voluntarily, through Friendly Society, Sick Club, 
and Trade Union, to make provision against the day of sickness 
and unemployment ‘That admurable spirit,’ said Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, ‘ ought to be universal. It 1s not. So 
‘far as can be ascertained, only a third of the industrial population 
‘has up to this time acquired ıt. And if things are allowed to take 
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‘ their,own course we cannot, apparently, look for any great or 
‘ rapid extension of the habit of laying by for the rainy day. What 
‘we have to accomplish 1s to make the many millions outside the 
‘voluntary provident society do under legislative compulsion that 
» which a third of the people have already done voluntarily.’ 
There itis. There ts the purpose of the Insurance Act in a nutshell. 
Clearly the most economical and feasible plan by which this 
stupendous scheme of State extension could be worked would be 


*by taking advantage, as far as possible, of the machinery already 


on the ground. To this end existing organisations for the practice 
of thrift were invited to become ‘‘ Approved ” Societies. They 
could continue their own activities, and, side by side with these, 

‘beeome, under conditions which would adequately safeguard the 
operations, the agencies for the new scheme of compulsory State 
Insurance. Where the ground remained uncovered by the extended 
operations of previously existing local societies, new ones would be 
formed. By this means the thing would, as far as possible, escape 
the risk of becoming bureaucratic and wasteful. 

With so many people already provided, by their own voluntary 
effort, with benefits similar to those now in contemplation; with so 
many, also, already enjoying as a condition of their terms of 

"employment protection corresponding to that to be furnished by 
the Act; and with sotmany more whose form of employment was 
exceptional to the general routine of organised industrialism, 
naturally it was necessary to invest the application of State com- 
pulsion with a considerable measure of elasticity. There must be 
powers of discrimination, adaptation. All this was duly provided 
for. 

And so this great scheme with its compulsory contributions, its 
benefits, and its machinery for collecting the one and dispensing 
the other, was duly put forward for public and Parliamentary 
consideration. 

And then the inevitable happened. All sorts and conditions of 
people began to get fidgetty, anxious, apprehensive—quite un- 
necessarily; but they did. The employer couldn’t see how his 
industry was going to stand the new impost represented in his, the 
employer’s, weekly contribution. The clerk and the shop assistant 
began to hear ominous rumours that if their emiployers were com- 
pelled to pay threepence a week, they would no longer continue the 
privilege they had hitherto accorded to their employees of paying 
them full wages during sickness. The casual labourer, the 
charwoman, and others who were only able to find employment for 
a day or two a week began to wonder, since the rule was that the 
first employer would have to pay the employer’s contribution for 


e the week, where that first employer was coming from. The servant 
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girl proclaimed herself thoroughly well provided for at present, 

and considered it like Mr. Lloyd George’s impudence to expect her 

to pay threepence a week. Why couldn’t he mind his own 

business? And even the delicately reared lady of quality: had her 
grievance. Why should she become a tax-collector? And what, 
was more, why should she run the risk of a Coroner’s inquest by 
being made to lick nasty, disagreeable, sticky stamps? 

Many of these apprehensions were quite honest, if groundless. 
The whole thing was so novel to the British mind; its compulsion ° 
was so startling; its inclusion was so sweeping; the details of its 
application were so complex that, as I say, many people began to 
work themselves into a frame of mind that made them not at all 
indisposed to believe the worst about the scheme. A word or two :' 
of tumely assurance from men of all parties would have meant much 
at this juncture. To the eternal discredit of the great bulk of the 
Tory Party that word was certainly not spoken. 

I say the great bulk. There were noble exceptions, men whose 
patriotism rose superior to the temptation to make party capital. 
But they were not very many. 

Closing his speech on the Second Reading, on May 24th, Mr. 
H. W. Forster, M.P., speaking on behalf of the Opposition, had | 
said : 


e 

“ So far as I can judge, this Bill ıs not popular I do not agree 
with the President of the Board of Trade that it 1s a popular 
measure , but I think that ıt may very possibly be unpopular 
because it 1s not yet fully understood If we were to set our minds ` 
to the task, we could make considerable party capital out of the 
feeling which exists in the country at the present time. I can 
assure the House that we are not going to doit The mere fact 
that a Bill 1s unpopular ın its early stages is no valid reason or 
excuse why we should not go on and pass ıt into law if we are 
convinced that it will do a great deal of good to the general com- 
munity It 1s because we believe that the object which this Bull 
sets out to secure will confer lasting benefit upon the community 


as a whole that we are going to pass the Second Reading, I hope 
without dissent ”’ 


“ If we were to set our minds to the task,” said Mr. Forster, ‘‘ we 
‘“ could make considerable party capital out of the feeling which 
‘exists in the cquatry at the present tıme.” No doubt. ‘‘I can 
“ assure the House that we are not going to do 1t,” he added. The 
words will read a little curiously to all those who have taken part 
in the by-elections of the last twelve months. So faras Mr. Forster 
1s concerned, it 1s true he moved an amendment to the Third 
Reading demanding that ‘‘ steps should be taken to enable.further 
“ consideration of Part I. to be resumed next Sesston.’’ It 1s true, 
also, that if the amendment had been carried the Bill would °” 
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in consequence have ceased to exist. It 1s also true that when his 
amendment had been rejected he did not favour us with his vote in 
the Lobby for the Third Reading. (I ought to put ıt on record that 
we did fet the support on that occasion of Major Anstruther-Gray, 
Mr. Waldorf Astor, Mr. Shirley Benn, Lord Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, Mr. Denniss, Sir George Doughty, Mr. Claude Lowther, 
Mr. Ormsby Gore, and Viscount Wolmer.) Yet, apart from this 
Third Reading episode of December 6th, it is only just to Mr. 
Forster to say that his pledge of May 24th was honorably fulfilled. 

But what of the Tory Party generally? When the anxieties to 
which I have referred arose, what attitude did ıt adopt? Did ıt go 
round explaining, justifying, placating? Not exactly. It saw tts 


` chance of faking: Mr. Forster’s ‘* considerable party capital ” ; but, 


unlike him, ıt was not strong enough to resist the temptation. 
Eagerly aided by a section of its press 1t went to work to throw every 
difficulty, real and imaginary, upon the largest screen and ın the 
highest light. Every benefit was sedulously discounted, disparaged, 
depreciated. Not only was quite honest musapprehension 
encouraged; all sorts of really vicious misrepresentationg must 
have been industriously put into circulation. 

Poor people came up to you with the most amazing stories. 
What’s this they had heard about their little all ın the Post Office 
Savings Bank being ın jeopardy? What did the Government 
mean by smashing up their Slate Club? Wouldn’t the Act 
encourage employers to replace British workmen by aliens, seeing 
that there was no employer’s contribution for the alen? What 
right had the Government to compel a man already insured to insure 
Over again? Wasn’t it most unfair to fob the poorest of the poor 
off withthe shabby and contemptible Deposit Contributor’s 
portion? (Fora very long tıme you couldn’t get ıt out of the poor 
people’s heads that the Deposit Contributor’s scheme was deliber- 
ately and exclusively designed for the worst paid class of labour !) 
What’s this they had heard about a #10 fine if they couldn’t pay 
their weekly contributions? And wasn’t ıt a monstrous shame to 
punish a poor man who couldn’t pay because he was sick and out 
of work? Wasn’t it quite clear that the employer would take his 
own threepence a week, as well as the workman’s fourpeace, out of 
wages? Wasn’t it all a plant to make fat jol§s for the friends and 
political associates of Ministers? And wasn’t it a thundering shame 
to take a poor man’s fourpence a week to pay M.P.’s £400 a year? 

How much of this was due to mere stupidity and misunder- 
standing, and how much was insidiously inspired by the meaner 
type of political partisan it 1s not, perhaps, easy to say with pre- 
cision. But I hope J am not unduly uncharitable when I say that 
a good deal of 1t must be attributed to the latter amiable source. 
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It ıs, when you come to think of ıt, a curious spectacle . Fhe great 
Imperialist and Patriotic Party trying, for the sake of votes, to 
render difficult an endeavour designed to make British lungs 
sounder, British limbs stronger, and British muscle mandier; the 
great Imperialist and Patriotic Party lending less than no hand in 
an attempt to secure that the burden of Empire shall rest on 
shoulders less rickety than many of those upon which it rests 
to-day. Don’t ever let them style their opponents “ Little 
“ Englanders ”’ again! 

However, directly the Friendly and other Thrift Societies began 
to get to work laying their plans for becoming *' Approved 
‘* Societies ” things began to assume a different complexion. And 
poor people who had been frightened out of their wits with stories‘of ° 
the evil and unjust things that were bound to follow in the train of 
the Act, had opened before them a vista of a strikingly different 
character. If they were already members of Friendly Societies 
they learned what would follow from the setting free of existing 
“ Reserves ’’; they found that if they kept up their present sub- 
scription in addition to the Government contribution—as 
astonishingly large numbers of them are doing—they would be 
eligible for a scale of benefits never before contemplated as being 
within their means. On the other hand, they found that if they 
didn’t desire, or couldn’t afford, to pay for benefits on a more 
generous scale than those for which they had already insured, they 
could, as a result of the operations of the Act, continue to secure 
these, or equivalent benefits, at a figure substantially below that 
which they were now paying. 

Further, people who were not members of any Thrift Society 
began to hear a different story about this new thing that was about 
to be thrust upon them. They began to find out the precise facts 
about what their weekly fourpences would do when they were laid 
aside by sickness. The story of the thirty shillings welcome for 
the new baby and all it would mean for mother and child began 
to come home to them. Their neighbours, who knew from 
experience, told them how the burden of finding a weekly contri- 
bution grows less irksome as the weekly budget becomes habituated 
to it. They told them of the peace of mind which follows from 
the knowledge that there is something put by for the day of trouble. 
And as July 15th approached it became clear to those who watch 
things closely that the fortunes of the Act were rapidly rising, and 
that the mean, unpatriotic opposition of which we had seen far too 
much had shot tts bolt. 

But that opposition had a final kick in it. It foresaw that the 
bringing into operation of so vast and complex a scheme could 
hardly be accomplished with the smoothness of clockwork. So it 
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went ¢o*work feverishly to write up ‘‘ Chaos,” ‘‘ Confusion,” 
“ Muddle,” ‘‘ Pandemonium,” and all the rest of it in a manner 
that would have led a stranger from Mars to believe that the whole 
thing had crashed into hopeless and irretrievable smash; that the 


eleviathan, from the launching of which so much had been hoped, 


had left the slips merely to lie a hopeless wreck beneath the waves. 
It was a fitting climax to a campaign of unspeakable meanness. 
Let me leave the snarling of the political dog ın the manger to 


” turn to pleasanter topics. I have spoken gratefully of the band ctf 


Tory Members ın the House whose patriotism stood resolutely 
superior to their desire for party victory. I believe that band of 
members has its counterpart amongst the quiet, patriotic, seriously- 


' minded members of the Tory Party up and down the country to 


an extent that the mere ‘‘ vote-catchers’’ have never realised 
Let me also offer a tribute of thanks to the great majority of the 
employers of labor. Speaking generally, they soon settled down 
in the national interest to face the new charge laid upon them ın 
a spirit of generous acceptance. I know there have been many 
misgivings. But so there were in Germany thirty years ago. And 
yet to-day German manufacturers, so far as I have been able to read, 
will tell you that Insurance has amply justified itself. I have more 
than once quoted the speech of Mr. Douglas Vickers—head of 
Vickers Limited, which employs, I believe, over 12,000 hands— 
made at Sheffield ın December last. J quote it again — 


“ The Insurance Bill has become law in the form the Govern- 
ment wished There had been a good deal of grumbling about it, 
and there was some still. For himself, however, he was glad the 
Bill had passed They must take it as it was, with all its diff- 
culties There was no doubt it was an honest attempt to do good 
for the country It was not sufficiently discussed, and with more 
time for discussion a better Bill would have been secured But, 
after all, ıt was a good thing to have started with such a measure. 
The Bill might be a burden to some of them; indeed, some of them 
might think it a greater burden than they ought to bear ; but they 
should undertake it cheerfully, because it would be a good thing 
inthe end Some amendments of the measure might be necessary 
when it was tested in practice While he thought there was too 
much entrusted to the Insurance Commmsioners, he knew they 
were good men, and had no doubt they would rub the rough corners 
off the Act and make ıt workable Let then’ make the best of it, 
and, at any rate, not reproach the Government too much for it ”’ 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, Mr. Douglas Vickers’s patriotic 
acceptance of this great scheme of Social Reform finds endorsement 
in the attitude generally of the great majority of employers of 
labour throughout the land. Then I desire to thank especially 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of the Established 
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Church who have given timely and useful advice to their parochial 
clergy regarding the Act. Addressing the Canterbury Diocesan 
Conference at Lambeth Palace, on June 13th, the Archbishop 
said .— ‘ 


° 

“ The Insurance Act 1s now the law of the land It affects our 
people everywhere, and there can surely be no doubt at all that, 
whatever our personal opinions about its details, it 1s our business 


to try to make ıt work as well as we can for the cgmmon good., 


Whether or not it so works depends largely, I think, in rural places 
at least, upon the advice and leadership of the parish clergy, a fact, 
as I can attest, which 1s amply recognised by the civil authorities, 
and the recognition 1s in itself both cheering and significant If 


we clergy and lay officers of the National Church do not give our | 


simpler folk such quiet, prosaic, practical advice as we can, I do 
not see who else, with no personal or corporate axe to grind, 1s 
likely to give it. In these circumstances, I regard ıt as our 
obvious duty, and the duty especially of incumbents of rural 
parishes, to set ourselves, whether we like ıt or not, at least to 
understand ıt.” 


It was, indeed, time the simpler folk received ‘‘ quiet, prosaic, 
“ practical advice ’’; they had certainly been the recipients of much 
that was very far from being one or the other. 


Well, there it is—this tremendous scheme! How will it work? — 


It casts its net universally. There are thos@ on the fringe of the 
cast who may slip through the meshes—the casual, the man who 
wanders from one field of occupation to another; the man in and 
out of odd jobs, in a word, the camp follower of Industrialism 
Some of these may fall out—possibly five per cent of the thirteen 
millions we seek to cover. Very good! Try again. At any rate, 
what will have happened ıs this- we shall have at least doubled the 
area of those of the industrial classes who have taken on and 
acquired the habit of making provision against the day of sickness 
and unemployment. That will be a social revolution of the most 
far-reaching and momentous character. It will bring ın its train 
results of the happiest character. The workman’s self-respect and 
self-reliance will be enormously enhanced. He will face the day’s 
struggle with a stouter heart and a braver front. The line of care 
and anxiety will be smoothed from the brow of many a ‘‘ wife and 
“ mither maist degpairin’ ’’; many a little home will be spared the 
tragedy of being broken up, many a little lad and lass will be 
spared the taunt of starting life from the workhouse. ‘‘ I can see 
“now,” said Mr. Lloyd George, standing by my side at the 
Kennington Theatre, ‘‘ the humble homes of the people, with the 
‘“ dark clouds of anxiety, disease, and distress, and privation,hang- 
“ing heavily over them, and I can see again another vision. I can 
“see the Old Age Pension Act, the National Insurance Act, and 
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‘“ many another Act ın their trail, descending like breezes from the 
“hdls of my native land, sweeping into the must-laden valleys, 
‘clearing the gloom away until the rays of God’s sun have pierced 
‘* the narrdwest window.” That beautiful piece of imagery was no 
more than simple truth. 

Of many of the difficulties conjured up by the wild imaginings 
of bitter prejudice, nothing more will be heard. They will be 
remembered gnly by those who love their country, and seek its 
greater happiness, with the blush of shame. But genuine difficulties 
will arise. It 1s for us to watch the working of the scheme with 
the closest care. It 1s for us to note where the shoe pinches. It 1s 
for us to be promptly ready to ease the situation here, and tighten 
if up there. But that no hand will ever be seriously laid on this 
splendid edifice erected ın our midst, I have less than no shadow of 
doubt. 

My main anxiety is for the poorest-paid class of labour ın the 
great towns, and in London especially, where rent already eats so 
tremendous a hole ın the narrow weekly wage. And yet it 1s pre- 
cisely here that the benefits of the Act will come as a godsend, the 
true value of which you and I cannot measure. Take one only, 
the Maternity Benefit. Picture ıf you can what thirty shillings 
means to the poor mother and the new-born child! The poor folk 
help one another, when the time of trouble comes, to an extent 
known only to those who are of them. The benevolence of the 
poor 1s written in no published list, it 1s enshrined only in the 
human heart. And yet with many a willing hand giving next to 
its all, there 1s the poor woman again over the wash-tub within 
three or four days. Those who love England will thank God that 
this will be less true in the future than in the past. 

Let me point this out further. One direct result of the working 
of this Act will be to give greater stability, greater continuity of 
employment, to the members of the unskilled class. Steadily this 
Act ın working will make for the decasualisation of casual labour. 
That alone will constitute a tremendous social refoim. 

And, further, apart altogether from the dispensation of direct 
benefits for the amelioration of sickness and distress, this Act has 
within ıt possibilities in the field of social reform by no means 
fully realised at present. Consider the opportunfties placed ın the 
hands of the local Insurance Committees. They can attack the 
dark spots in the conditions of the life of the people in a way never 
before possible. Theirs is a commission, the like of which we have 
not before seen ın our time 

As regards Part II. of the Act, space fails me to do more than 
add a brief comment. The moment for making a start is auspicious 
“Unemployment generally, as shown by the Trade Union figures 
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published in the Labour Gazette, was down to 25 percent at the 
end of June. (It stood at 7.9 per cent. at the end of June, 1909). 
And in the three great industries scheduled for insurance, things 
are similarly favourable. In the building trade the percentage of 
carpenters and joiners out at the end of June, 1909, was 10.4, the 
percentage of plumbers out was 14.1. The corresponding figures 
for the end of June this year were 3.8 per cent. and 6 4 per cent. 
respectively. 

In the shipbuilding industry the percentage out at the end of ° 
June, 1909, was 23.6 per cent. At the end of June this year the 
percentage was 49. In the engineering trades the percentage out 
at the end of June, 1909, was 12.1, as compared with 2.5 per cent. 
at the end of June this year. Clearly, we can start our scheme 
of contributory insurance to-day with far less hardship than would 
have been entailed after a period of serious depression. And as to 
the scheme itself, no one who studies it impartially will deny its 
eminently practical character. ‘The association with the Labour 
Exchange ıs an admirable security against possible exploitation ; 
and the even fairness with which the balance 1s held between 
employers and employed gives every assurance of equitable working. 

The plan ıs as unsensational as ıt 1s practicable. It ıs a simple, 
workmanlike, timely piece of machinery. And when the next 
cycle of industrial depression comes round, the state of things will, 
as a result of this insurance provision, be very different from that 
which we experienced in the dark days of 1908 and 1909. It won't 
make Work for All. It won’t even turn two men running after one 
job into two jobs wanting one man. Notatall. There is nothing 
flashy about it. But, like the Labour Exchanges themselves, it 
represents a serious and fruitful endeavour to grapple with a pro- 
blem which, when hard times come especially, inflicts upon our 
working people untold misery. 

As to the details of the scheme, there is no need to rehearse 
them now. But there are one or two features well worthy of greater 
attention than I think they have yet received. The Unemployment 
Benefit will normally be at the rate of seven shillings a week. In 
all ordinary circumstances benefit 1s limited to fifteen weeks in any 
year ;*and no workman can receive more benefit than in the pro- 
portion of onesweek’s benefit for every five contributions paid by 
him. He will not be required to contribute when out of woik 
whatever the cause may be. Neither will a contribution be required 
of him on account of any period during which, though in work, he 
receives no pay. 

If out of work, he may refuse an offer of a job ın certain circum- 
stances and still not forfeit his right to benefit He may refuse 
work in a situation vacant through a stoppage of work due to a 
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trade dispute he may refuse work at a lower rate, or on conditions 
less favourable than those which he habitually obtains 1n his 
usual employment: he may refuse work ın another district at a 
lower rate, dr on conditions less favourable than those generally 
observed by agreement between Associations of employers and 
workmen, or, ın the absence of such agreement, than those generally 
recognised ın the district by good employers. In these cases, as 
, 1 say, he may dgcline the offer of employment without forfeiting his 
right to Unemployment Benefit. 

On the other hand, though he ıs out of employment, he will not 
be eligible for benefit— 


j (x) If the stoppage is due to a trade dispute at his place of 
employment (in which case he can get no benefit until the stoppage 
of work ıs at an end, unless he has obtained work in an insured 
trade in the meantime, and 1s again unemployed). 

(2) If he has lost his employment through misconduct (in which 
case he can get no benefit for six weeks from the date of leaving) 

(3) If he has voluntarily left without just cause (in which case 
he can get no benefit for six weeks from the date of leaving). 

(4) If he is an inmate of a prison or workhouse or other institu- 
tion supported wholly or partly out of public funds. 

k (5) If he ıs residing temporarily or permanently outside the 

United Kingdom. 

(6) If he is in rece%t of any sickness or disablement benefit or 
disablement allowance under Part I. of the Act 


Then there is an interesting provision in the scheme by which, 
when a man reaches the age of sixty and has paid 500 weekly con- 
tributions under the Unemployment Part of the Act, he may be 
repaid the amount by which his total contributions have exceeded 
the total amount of benefit paid to him out of the Unemployment 
Fund. And he will recetve that excess of his contributions over 
benefit paid out, together with compound interest at the rate of 
2% per cent. per annum. ‘This at once turns the scheme for the 
man Sure of continuous employment into a Lump-Sum Benefit 
Fund should he reach the age of sixty. If he dies after sixty, his 
representatives are entitled to make the same claim for repayment 
that would have been open to the workman hintself. 

Another admirable provision ıs that under which employers are 
offered a refund of one-third of the value of their cohtributions in 
any year in respect of each workman continuously in their service 
during the year. Again, there ıs a provision which ın time of 
industrial depression ought to have most salutary results. Let 
me quote it :— 

“ If any employer satisfies the Board of Trade that during any 
period of depression ın his business workmen employed by him 
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have been systematically working short time, and that during such 
period he has paid contributions under this Part of this Act on 
behalf of such workmen, as well as on his own behalf, without 
recovering such contributions from such workmen either by way 
of deductions from wages or otherwise, there shall be refunded to 
him out of the unemployment fund, ın accordance with regulations 
made by the Boaid of Trade, the contributions so paid by him in 
respect of those workmen (including those paid on behalf of the 
workmen as well as those paid on his own behalf), for the period 
or such part thereof as in the circumstances mayeseem just’ , o 


What does that mean? This: that in bad times men may be kept 
at work on short time without any contribution to the Insurance 
Fund, either from employer or employed. If and when bad times 
come again, I can foresee that this plan may tide many 4 little 
household through the troubled waters that have ın the past meant 
disaster. 

Finally, let me repeat: We shall watch the working of this great 
scheme of social regeneration with the closest care. It may need 
modification here, ıt may need readjustment there. But ın its chief 
features it will remain an established part for all time of the British - 
Social and Industrial System—uits plan conceived by minds nobly 
touched ; its structure raised by hands patient, skilled, and directed 
by patriotic purpose. It does not usher in the millennium; but it 
brings our country a long step nearer the realisation of the 
Psalmist’s aspiration, when there shall be “ no decay, no leading 
‘away into captivity, and no complaining in our streets.” 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


HE introduction of the Franchise Bill as a serious Govern- 

ment measure has a double effect upon the prospects of 

Women’s Suffrage. In one way it makes its attainment easier; 
in’ another, more difficult. 

It makes ıt easier because ıt opens out a path in which, if a 
footing 1s gained, further progress 1s assured. Up to the present 
time the advocates of the enfranchisement of women ın the House 
of Commons have had to content themselves with what 1s now 
the hopeless method of a private member’s bill. Such a measure, 
when used for matters of great national importance, affords no 
means whereby to attain legislation. The powers of obstruction 
in, the House of Commons are, if made full use of, insuperable, 
unless resisted by the might of the Executive Government, and 
thus the expectation of being able to carry the enfranchisement of 
women by a private measure every year becomes smaller, and may 
now be said to have vanished. Hence the appearance of a 
Government Bill dealing with the franchise, coupled with the 
assurance that if a majority of the Commons agree to insert an 
amendment extending its operation to women, the Government 
wili accept it as part of their Bill, and carry it through Parha- 
ment, does undoubtedly give a chance to Suffragists which they 
have never had before. It 1s a chance which 1s not likely to 
recur, for if the Bill passes the Commons this year the House 
of Lords will be powerless to prevent it from becoming law; 
whereas, after this year, the provisions of the Parliament Act 
cannot be brought into operation within the lıfe of the existing 
House of Commons. è 

The opportunity 1s one that 1s worth taking advantage of by all 
who believe that the admission of women to the rights of citizenship 
will be an act of justice to the sex, and of value to the common 
life of the nation. On the other hand, if this opportunity 1s 
neglected, and if the next election brings about an alteration in the 
composition of the House of Commons, which may be due to 
causes quite unconnected with the subject of Women’s Suffrage, 
the position won up to now will be lost, and ıt will take years of 


fwork before it will be regained. 
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Let us look at the Parliamentary situation, as evidenced by the 
divisions on the Bills that have been recently discussed. 

In the year 1907 I introduced a Bill in a form which would have 
merely removed the disqualification of women, the effect of which 
would have been to enfranchise about two million women. This 
Bill was talked out, but was reintroduced by Mr. Stanger in the 
following year, and the second reading was carried by 271 votes 
to 92; a majority of 179. 

In 1909 Mr. Geoffrey Howard’s Bill for aduft suffrage was® 
debated. This would have enfranchised about ten million women. + 
The second reading was divided upon ın a very small house, and 
carried by 159 to 124; majority 35. 

In 1910 a Bill was presented by Mr. Shackleton, based on the 
principle of giving the Parliamentary vote to those women who 
now possess the vote for municipal purposes, numbering about one 
million and a quarter. A second reading was accorded to this Bill 
by 301 votes to 192; majority, 109. The same Bill was reintroduced 
in 1911 by Sir George Kemp, and on the second reading 257 
members voted in its favour, and only 90 against, showing a 
majority of 167 1n support of women’s suffrage. 

Thus on four occasions during the past four years members of 
the House of Commons have by large majorities declared them- 
selves to be in favour of the enfranchisement of women, and on 
one occasion the votes for and against were ın the proportion of 
nearly three to one. 

I do not, however, lose sight of the fact that on March 26th ın 
the present year the same Bill which had been carried previously 
by 257 to 90 was rejected by 222 to 208. This was, however, due 
to certain special reasons. Firstly, the debate took place shortly 
after the window-breaking organised by the militant suffragists 
had outraged public opinion, and this influenced the votes of 
several members who had previously favoured woman suffrage 
Secondly, the narrow and undemocratic nature of this Bill had 
alienated a good deal of Liberal support from it. And thirdly, 
the position of Parliamentary business with respect to the Home 
Rule Bill caused many members who are supporters of Women’s 
Suffrage (including some thirty Irish Nationalists) to vote against 
the second reading of a Bill which they knew would not settle the 
question, whilst the time spent upon it would endanger the passing 
of other measures In view of these facts, and notwithstanding 
the division of March 26th, I believe it ıs still a fact that in 
the present House of Commons there is a sufficient majority of 
members in favour of the principle of extending the Parliamentary 
vote to women to compel the Government to redeem 1ts promises 
to make Women’s Suffrage part of its Franchise Bull. % 
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Let me nqw quote what these promises are. 

In May, 1908, after Mr. Stanger’s Bill had been discussed, the 
promoters approached the Prime Minister with the request that he 
should grant facilities for its further progress. In declining this, 
Mr. Asquith stated that the Government proposed to introduce a 
Bill for reforming the franchise, and that if on that occasion any 
members sought to introduce an amendment to extend the franchise 
to women, the Government ‘‘ could hardly resist such an amend- 
“ment for the Simple and sufficient reason that probably some two- 
~ thirds of his colleagues in the Ministry were ın favour of ıt.” He 
added that ‘‘ the change must be a change upon democratic lines,” 
and *' subject to that condition he could not oppose such an amend- 
‘merit, even if he desired to do so, having regard to the state of 
‘opinion of the Liberal Party on this question.” 

Since 1908 ıt has therefore been clearly understood that the 
appearance of a Government Franchise Bill would afford the 
opportunity desired for obtaining legislative sanction to the 
admission of women to the electorate. 

Acting on this assumption a deputation of representatives from 
Women’s Suffrage Societies waited on the Prime Minister on 
November 17th, 1911, and in response to their questions he assured 
them that a Government measure would be introduced ın the 
session of 1912, based on manhood suffrage, but so framed as to 
admit of the House of Commons inserting amendments which 
would extend its operation to women. Mr. Asquith used the 
following words. “‘If you can persuade a majority of the 
“members in the present House of Commons in the next 
‘session, either in regard to the Conciliation Bull or in 
“regard to the Reform Bull, to introduce into that Bull 
‘‘ qualifications for the suffrage for women, if a majority of the 
‘“ House of Commons 1s prepared to assent to them I give you my 
‘assurance, on behalf of the Government, that they will accept 
‘“ the decision thus come to, and will forward the measure ın one 
‘case and give facilities for ıt ın the other ’’; and in reply to the 
following question, vız., ‘‘ Will the Government regard any 
‘‘amendment enfranchiging women, if carried as an integral part 
“of the Bill, and defend it ın all its stages? ” the Prime Mfnister 
said “‘ Certainly ! ” à 

We find ourselves accordingly ın this position, that if the majority 
of the House of Commons can agree upon an amendment which 
will confer the suffrage upon women, they have ıt ın their power 
to inscribe it upon the Statute Book of the United Kingdom. 
But whilst the Franchise Bill thus offers facilities for the 


supporters of Women’s Suffrage to carry through a policy of 
s 
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enfranchisement, ıt presents at the same time diffiquities which 
are ın some respects greater than those which have met them 
hitherto. The chief difficulty lies in the fact that the Franchise Bull, 
in altering the basis of electoral rights, has necessitated an entire 
change of method on the part of those who desire to extend those 
rights to women. 

The form of words under which Suffrage Societies have for 
some years defined their claim has been that they demand the 
‘same rights as are, or may be, conferred upon men.” Under 
the old electoral system such a claim, 1f granted, would have re- 
sulted in the admission to the lists of electors of about two million 
women. The reason for this lay in the fact that the great majority 
of electors have hitherto obtained their vote by being the ** oceupier 
“as owner or tenant” of a dwelling-house. Inasmuch as ıt 1s 
almost universally the custom in ordinary families for the father 
of the family to be considered the legal occupier of the house, the 
granting of the occupation franchise to women would have in 
effect left unenfranchised almost all wives in the United Kingdom. 
The female electorate would have consisted principally of widows 
and spinsters occupying a dwelling of their own, owners of freehold 
land and lodgers. 

The Franchise Bill, however, will ın effect abolish altogether the 
qualification of the occupier of the house,eand residence alone will 
admit to the register. Thus the simple and logical proposition 
hitherto advanced of precisely similar rights for men and for 
women, 1f accepted ın this Bill, will give the vote to all women who 
can show six months’ residence, that 1s to say will, instead of 
enfranchising two millions of women, place on the register about 
10% milhons of women side by side with to millions of men. 
Thus the Suffrage Societies who have hitherto been asking for a 
very moderate, and indeed inadequate, quantum of representation 
for the female sex, find that their policy now involves the advocacy 
of what ıs practically adult suffrage, and the exhibition of an 
amount of democratic courage in which hitherto they have been 
lacking. 

Not that their leaders show any signs of wavering. ‘The con- 
vinced suffragist holds, and rightly holds, that the more we extend 
the franchise to men the more need 1s there for a wide enfranchise- 
ment of women. Apart from the injustice of adding two million of 
male voters to the lists, whilst we leave every woman still outside 
the pale of political power, they think that the enfranchisement of 
large classes of men, with little fixture of abode and of an easily 
excited and unreliable disposition, renders ıt the more needful in 
the interests of the country that the sound common-sense of 
womankind should be able to make itself heard. There are nota 
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few Conservatives who believe that women, even if admitted to 
the electorate as freely as men, will tend to resist violent and sudden 
changes of public opinion and prove to be a real bulwark of the 
constitution. These persons are willing to accept the logical 
result of their propaganda, and do not fight shy even of adult 
female suffrage. 

But their followers are not so bold, and herein lies the difficulty. 
This ıs the qase with many Members of Parliament. They fear 
the sudden adoption of a scheme of suffrage which increases the 
electorate at one stroke of the pen to over 20 millions, as compared 
with 8 millions at present. They doubt whether it 1s wise to have 
an electorate in which women will be in a majority of nearly one 
million over men. The change, they think, will be almost a 
revolution, and the results of ıt must ın any case be uncertain. 
Hence there are many who, whilst anxious to see a moderate 
measure for the enfranchisement of women, hesitate to bestow upon 
them absolutely the same electoral rights as 1t 1s proposed to give 
fo men, and the question 1s whether it 1s possible to meet the views 
of these persons by means of amendments to the Franchise Bull. 

In introducing the Franchise Bill, Mr. Pease stated that 1f its 
provisions were extended to females ıt would enfranchise 104 
million women. This,is on the assumption that women would be 
entitled to be electors at twenty-one years of age. But there 1s no 
reason why twenty-one should be taken as the age at which women 
Should obtain this right. The commencing age might be twenty- 
five or thirty, or even higher. Now the number of women ın the 
United Kingdom of twenty-five years of age and over 1s about 
11,300,000, aS compared with 13,000,000 over twenty-one; and 
those over thirty amount to about 9,300,000. Thus taking the 
figure given by Mr. Pease when introducing the Franchise Bull, 
namely, 10,500,000 female voters who would be enfranchised at 
the age of twenty-one, and applying this proportion to those at 
twenty-five and thirty, we should have a little over 9,000,000 
electors if twenty-five, and 7,500,000 if thirty were to be the lowest 
limit. 

If a higher age were to be adopted, the nunfber of womey voters 
would of course be further diminished; but it would be difficult to 
justify so wide a differentiation between men arfd women; and, 
moreover, ıt ıs doubtful whether age alone furnishes the best 
measure of the political wisdom or reliability of electors. What 
we desire to arrive at 1s an electorate of women of settled position, 
experience, and responsibility ; and there are other methods which 
-will better achieve this end. 

The existing municipal register contains about one million of 
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women. These are women who occupy residences of their own, 

being either widows who are the heads of their families, or spinsters 

“living independent lives and usually occupied ın some business. 

All of these should undoubtedly be placed upon the list-of parlia- 

mentary voters. But if this were all that was done, it would 

provide a very inadequate and unfair representation of the female 

population of the country. There are still over seven million 

married women who are, ın fact, just as much in the position of 

responsible heads of families as are the existing municipal electors” 

If we are seeking to enfranchise the true womanhood of the nation, 

we dare not pass over the wives and mothers. It ıs they upon 

whom the future physical and moral strength of the people depend. 

They are the class which first feel the pinch of hunger or hardship. 

They know the difficulties of making both ends meet. Upon them” 
fall the burdens of rating and taxation more directly than upén 
the men. Almost every problem of home legislation appeals to 
them in 1ts acutest form. Education, sanitation, insurance,/Free 
Trade, are to them living issues in their daily life. A meagure of 
enfranchisement of women which left the wives unrepfesented 
would leave the best part of women out of the fold, end/ould be 
an experiment which, by reason of that very fact, would be bound, 
to fail. 

How, then, can the wives be brought “on to the register of 
electors ? For this we can find assistance ın the neighbouring country 
of Norway. Here the vote, both for Municipal and Parliamentary 
purposes, was recently given to women. As the right to that vote 
depended upon the payment of taxes, and as the usual custom was 
for the man to be responsible for this payment, the married women 
would have been left off the register. But to obviate this hardship, 
the Norwegian laws were amended so as to allow a woman to be 
considered as being a taxpayer for the purposes of the franchise if 
her husband was a payer of taxes. 

Following this precedent a Bill has been introduced into the 
House of Commons in each of the last three sessions under the 
title of “ The Women’s Enfranchisement (No. 2) Bl.” This Bull 
was based upon the existing occupation franchise enjoyed by male 
electorse It extended this right to women occupiers, 1.2., to women 
who are the owners or tenants of their own homes. but it also 
proposed that for the purposes of the suffrage a wife should be 
deemed to be a joint occupier with her husband. It would have 
put the wife ın the position which ın fact, 1f not ın law, she occupies 
at present, namely, that of a partner with her husband in the 
common establishment. : 

Now, ıf the existing electoral system had remained unaltered, 
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been easily’ accomplished, and it would have enfranchised some- 
thing less than half the total number of adult women. But by the 
introduction of manhood suffrage the occupying husbands dis- 
appear as ‘electoral units, and give place to a far larger number 
of residential voters, with also a proportionately larger number of 
wives. Therefore, if we are to devise a scheme whereby the 
number of female electors will be limited to about 50 per cent. of 
the adult women, the new franchise does not help us, and we must 
Have recourse to some special provision applicable to women only. 
This can be achieved by re-adopting the old occupation franchise, 
which has for many years done good service ın respect to male 
electors. The occupier is the head of the family, and although in 
future the male head 1s to have no greater electoral rights than his 
son or his brother, we may with perfect fairness to the female sex 
compel them to pass through the “‘ occupation ” stage as men have 
done, before receiving the full privileges of adult female suffrage. 
And, after all, it 1s a fair argument that the mother, as a head 
of the family, ought to take precedence of her daughters and her 
domestic servants in entering into their new heritage of political 
power. 
, Such a scheme will have the merit of simplicity and will involve 
the application of no new legal principles. It will give the vote 
to every woman who 1s the owner or tenant of the dwelling-house 
which she tnhabits, and, ın addition to these, the wife of every man 
who occupies a dwelling-house under similar conditions will be 
entitled to be on the register 1f she has lived there during six 
months. This ıs practically an enfranchisement of ‘‘ Heads of 
‘famulies.”” The number of women who will thus be entitled to 
be placed upon the electorate 1s difficult to ascertain with precision ; 
but I estimate that if we were to enfranchise women at the age of 
twenty-one by this method we should have on the register in 
England and Wales something under six millions, whilst the 
number ın Scotland and Ireland would be rather over half-a-million 
in each country. If, on the other hand, the age were fixed at 
twenty-five, the number in England and Wales would be about 
five million, with proportionately reduced numbers in Scotland and 
Ireland. ° 

By this arrangement about one-half of the women of the country 
would be enfranchised, a number sufficient to give a fair, general 
representation of women’s thoughts and women’s wishes. In this 
respect it is preferable to the scheme which extends the vote only 
to the present municipal electors as that would hardly enfranchise 
more than one woman in every eleven. 

It will, moreover, place on the register those classes of women 

¢whose homes and families give them the greatest stake ‘in the 
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country, and whose position and experience will be a *guarantee 
that they will exercise their power with wisdom and prudence. 

Further, ıt will provide a settlement of the question which should 
subsist for some years. A more limited measure would be regarded 
as the thin edge of a wedge which the twelve million of unenfran- 
chised women would inevitably set to work at once to drive further 
in, and the suffrage movement, instead of being set at rest for a 
while, would continue to be a source of discontent and irritation. 
The glaring disparity between the political mghts of men and 
women would accentuate the conflict between the sexes and per- 
petuate divisions on other than political lines. What we ought to 
aim at 1s bringing women into the ranks of electors as ordinary 
individuals and not as fighters for women’s rights. If thid is 
done, the changes which some people dread will, I believe, be 
accomplished with no-upheaval in our political life, but, on the 
contrary, ıt will bring about that strengthening of Parliamentary 
institutions which has invariably followed on every extension of 
the franchise ın this country. 


W. H. DICKINSON. 


_ \ 


THE LONDON PORT STRIKE.___ 


po great struggle in the Port of London will not be entirely 

wasted effort if 1t leaves behind some lessons for those who 
are working &t the social reconstruction of our time. To those who 
look beyond all the blunders and tragedies of the passing hour, the 
overpowering moral of these events is the evil worked by industrial 
chaos. East London has always stood out, both in England 
and the world, as a supreme example of the results that follow from 
a refusal to organise labour. Looking at it straightly and honestly, 
the fault of the East London employer has, from the beginning, 
belonged to the same class of error that beset the slave-owner of the 
Southern States of America. He ıs now reaping the inevitable 
harvest. 

The typical East London river-side employer—I exclude, of 
course, exceptional cases of wisdom and benevolence—has, for the 
last half-century, claimed to have the use of labour without being 
‘responsible for it. His method has been to draw from an indefinite 
reserve without either paying or feeding that reserve in times of 
unemployment. His habit has been to enjoy his profits ın peace 
and security without sharing in the distress and misery caused by 
his irresponsibility. Did I compare him to the South American 
Slave-owner? In some ways he is worse. For although the South 
American slave-owner may have beaten his slaves he, at any rate, 
fed and housed them. He may have enjoyed himself and consumed 
cakes and ale in the days of his prosperity, before his doom came. 
But, at any rate, he lived among his people, while the typical East 
End riverside employer leaves his people to stew ın their Juice, and 
lives himself ın healthier and happier surroundings elsewhere. 

It is high time that this state of affairs should end. We must 
hope, therefore, that ın London, as in Liverpool, the calamity of 
this strike, with its terrible accompaniment of hunger, misery, and 
class warfare, will direct the attention of the Whole country to the 
necessity of organising the labour at our ports as well as in our 
factories and in our warehouses. ° 


Wuat Lonpon Pays. 


What ts the effect of the present system? It 1s 1mmensely costly 
to the qountry. For we must not imagine for a moment that the 
employer can have the advantage of all this cheap labour without 
someone paying for it. It 1s the law of this country that no man 
should starve. If, therefore, you have a system by which a large 
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part of the population are kept on the chance of a wage awhjch can- 
not, on the average, reach up to the level of subsistence, then that 
wage must inevitably be supplemented from other sources. If we 
want to know what those sources are we have only to look at the 
Poor Rates of the riverside. Here is the rate indicating the total 
expenditure on the poor in some of the parishes which supply this 
labour to the various Thames employing authorities : 


Poplar : ; . 8. 3d.* ° 
St. George’s in the East T i 5S. 8d. 
Lımehouse ; sd 4s. 5d. 
Wapping... pi i 4s. 5d. 
Ratcliff pi i ʻi ; 4s.4d. . 
Bermondsey ... l ' 3s. 10d. 


If we compare with these poor rates the rate of a district lıke 
Marylebone (1s. 3d), or Westminster (11d.), or even Hackney 
(2s. 3d.), then we shall realise how heavy a toll society has to pay 
for this great liberty of the riverside employer to attract his large 
masses of unorganised casual labour to load and unload the ships 
that come up the river to the Port of London. 

But the extravagance of this system does not end here. Here 
is a great population attracted from all parts of England into the 
districts that lie between Tilbury and the City of London. They 
have crowded the great marshy flats that lie to the north and south 
of the winding river with a population excessive ın proportion to the 
work supplied by the demands of the Port. The children of that 
population have to be educated out of the funds of London, as a 
whole, and very often they have to be supplied with breakfasts out of 
the rates. The low level of existence to which they are driven by the 
chaos of the Port, makes a very heavy pull upon the charity of 
London. It1sa fact perhaps equally pleasing and distressing that 
the income of the charities spent on the Metropolis in any given 
year now exceeds the astounding figure of £12,000,000.t A very 
large proportion of that sum 1s spent in East London, a district 
teeming in charities of every kind, and remarkable for some of the 
most splendidly equipped hospitals ın the civilised world. It ıs 
good, indeed, that the social struggle should be abated by the com- 
passion of the human heart, and no one will regret that there should 
be a kind of Geneva Convention which bids us tend the sick and the 
wounded ın the industrial war. But at the same time we must 
not forget that these immense payments by Society practically 
amount to endowments of a bad industrial system. They must 
be said to carry with them some of the essential evils of that old 
* I include, of course, the total poor-rate, and not merely the sum raised locally For the 4 


total poor-rate represents the social cost of the present system 
ê t London Statistics Vol 1910-11, p 80 
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Poor Lawewhich is now admitted by everyone to have impeded the 
proper development of a just wage system. 


. THE Cost To TRADE. 


There ıs yet another important reason why public attention must 
be directed towards the abatement of these struggles. The Board 
of Trade returns for the month of June reveal a loss of £3,000,000 
in re-exports alone, undoubtedly due, in the main, to the Port of 
London struggle. The loss of wages in the same month ıs 
estimated to amount to 41,000,000. The real loss on trade, in 
addition to re-exports, 1s probably another £3,000,000. We thus 
find that even ın this struggle alone the Port of London has lost 
in Money as much as it would have cost them to have more than 
doubled the wages of their employees for a whole year. If this 
sum of money, instead of being thrown into the mud of the Thames, 
had been spent on the improvement of East London, it 1s not too 
much to say that all the dreams of the East London social 
reformers, from Arnold Toynbee, Canon Barnett, and Walter 
Besant, down to the latest missionary from our universities that 
goes to Toynbee Hall or Oxford House, could have been realised. 
, These considerations wil! cause us to grasp the immense and 
colossal waste of these bitter struggles. But we must extend ıt 
further. For the strife of this year 1s only the latest of a long 
series of combats that have been going on for the last twenty-five 
years. J am not going into the rights and wrongs of those combats. 
Probably, there has been some element both of wrong and of right 
on both sides. But what 1s the main fact that emerges from any 
survey of these events? Why, it is that this vast populafion—so 
often Itving on the very edge of destitutiton—has had absolutely no 
other means of fighting against starvation or raising wages than 
that of the most barbarous weapon of industrial war. It 1s all very 
well for educated people to preach to the dockers of East London 
about the great injury which they have done to themselves and to 
the Port by these repeated strikes. But does not some responsi- 
bility rest with those who refuse to give any other outlet for 
grievances, or any other means of redress? Does it not occur to 
some observers who look down on these events from the Delectable 
Mountains of comparative comfort and rest, that possibly some of 
the responsibility for our wasted resources and our undeveloped 
Port rests with them—or, at any rate, with those who assume an 
unlimited supply of willing, obsequious, and half-starved labour as 
the basis of their industry ? 


W ANTED—HARMONY. 


There can be no doubt of the great national injury and loss done 
to this country by this chronic warfare. London, 1s still the 
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greatest Port ın the world. But ıt 1s a notorious fact that, an com- 
parison with other great modern ports, and especially the great 
ports of Hamburg and Amsterdam, the British metropolitan port 
has failed to expand to meet the needs of the modern world. It ıs 
no small thing for a country to possess a capital dowered with a 
mighty tidal highway that gives it access to the sea. It should be 
an advantage of almost miraculous power, both in the feeding and 
in the industry of a great nation. Not even our troubles have 
prevented us obtaining some benefit from the possession of sô 
mighty a natural boon. But in the use of that advantage it 1s of 
the first necessity that there should be harmony between those 
whose labour, whether of brain or of hand, goes to the fashioning 
and easing of the Port for the great flow of ships that come in’and 
out with their cargoes. That harmony has been lacking, and the 
results have been calamitous, both socially and industrially. But 
it ıs a great mistake to suppose that the blame can be laid only upon 
the ignorant and the miserable. It must be laid also upon those 
who have cherished the foolish dream that they can, ın modern 
times, imitate the proceedings of an Egyptian Pharaoh or emulate 
the slave-driver of Ancient Rome. 

Nor havé the consequences been confined to industrial wastage 
and neglect of great national possessions like the highway of the 
Thames. The social agony of East Londén has been the pity of 
the world for the last generation. It first found a voice in the 
middle ’eighties. It was analysed and probed by Mr. Charles 
Booth in the great volumes which he produced ın the nineties. It 
has called to the rescue the noblest spirits of our time from every 
quarter, and it has even touched the hearts of our great universities. 
But none of these palliatives are of much good unless we dig down 
to the root of the evil. Where is that root to be found? 


THE PAST. 


To discover 1t, we must look back. When the Port of London 
first developed with the impulse of the great expansion of British 
shipping ın the middle of the last century, there seemed no reason 
why Lendon should’become the stock example of the paradox that 
the wealth of theefew means the poverty of the many. At first 
good wages were paid ın the docks of London, and the Port labour 
was well organised. Then came the great inrush of the Irish 
peasantry, evicted after the great famine, ın the fifties and "sixties. 
That was followed by the invasion of the English peasantry, flying 
in the ’seventies and the eighties from the declining country-side. 
The organisers of the Port could not resist the temptation of this 
overwhelming supply of cheap and handy labour. They allowed 
their rates of wages to be brought down by competition at the 
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gates of.the docks—that daily scramble which was the shame of the 
nineteenth century. They deliberately casualised East London. 
The payment for an hour’s work ın the ’eighties ran down to five- 
pence. Then came the first great dock strike of 1889. The dockers 
at that time secured their ‘‘ Plimsoll Line ’’—the famous “ tanner ”’ 
—won for them by Mr. John Burns. But even after 1889 nothing 
could be obtained except by force. The wharfingers tried to snatch 
back the f ruits of the dockers’ victory by cutting off the payment for 
the dinner-hour, and in 1911, at the end of more than twenty years 
since the struggle of 1889, the dockers’ pay was still standing at sıx- 
pence an hour. In the whole record of their dealings with their 
workmen, the riverside masters of East London cannot claim one 
voluhtary concession to labour—one single touch of uncoerced 
sympathy and consideration for the touler. 

It 1s a black record. 

“ But,” I shall be told, ‘‘ that has been all changed since 1908. 
“ What you are talking about 1s now ancient history. The Port of 
“ London Authority has revolutionised the situation’’ Alas, 
would that were true! The Port of London Authority itself had to 
wait for the great strike of last year (1911), before conceding a rise 
of one penny upon the docker’s “tanner °’ of 1889. Since that 
strike the Authority has, ıt is true, taken considerable steps towards 
increasing the number of permanent men within the area of the 
Port, and under the ‘‘ Devonport ’’ agreement—drawn from them 
by the strike—they have paid an increase of wages amounting, 
according to their own statement, to £200,000. But the point on 
which the Port of London Authority has signally failed 1s ın 
influencing the very large number of employers outside the 
Authority—the wharfowners, shipowners, and coalowners—to fall 
in with the Labour policy of the Port. On the contrary, the real 
fault and error of Lord Devonport during the last few months has 
been that, instead of attempting to bring up the numerous 
employers outside to the highest labour level of the Port, he has 
actually taken the lead in the guise rather of an employer than of the 
Chairman of a public body, ın a great struggle against the men’s 
organisation. That has been his vital failure of policy, and it raises 
so fundamental a question as, for instance, whether the Port of 
London Authority has not practically proclaimed itself in default 
of its public duty. 


THE PRESENT. 


For let us try to track our way for a moment through the mass of 
accusations and counter-accusations which have puzzled and 
bewildered the public during the last few months The strike of 
Ig11 ended in what was practically a victory for the men. After 
the dockers had obtained their rise, the other riverside trades, in- 
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cluding the stevedores and the lightermen, obtained consequential 
advantages. For the moment it looked as if the prospects of peace 
along the riverside were much improved, and with the fresh energy 
given to the Port by the new Authority there seemed every reason 
to expect that London would again resume its position as the most 
enterprising and flourishing port in the world. The great revival 
of trade during the last twelve months all went to help ın this 
development, which looked as 1f ıt rested on firm and secure foun- 
dations. But very soon the new machine revealed ifs weak points. 
The whole working of voluntary agreements depends upon the 
good will of those who enter into them. There is no law behind 
them, and no penalties attach to the breach. If good will be lacking 
they are practically certain to break down. Unhappily, good will 
proved to be lacking in the Port of London. Perhaps there was 
too much ill-will surviving from the contests of the past. Perhaps 
it will ever be useless to expect an easy system of friendly human 
working between classes that are divided from one another so 
widely in residence and in social interests. At any rate, such a 
hope proved futile ın this case. We are all familiar with the 
incidents of this distressing breakdown how the short-sea traders 
broke away at one point; how one of the master carmen refused to 
pay the agreed rate, and when he was over-ruled resigned from his 
Association; and how, speaking generally, the independent 
employers along the riverside defied the general opinion and played 
for their own hand. We must not attach excessive blame to the 
majority of the employers. Doubtless many of them tried to restrain 
these hot-heads, but they possessed no machinery for asserting their 
will. It 1s the essential danger-point of the voluntary agreement that 
instead of restraining a rebellious employer, it actually rewards 
him for breaking away from the ranks. He finds himself in the 
advantageous position of starting ın the competition with his fellow- 
employers by paying a lower rate of wages. 

We all know how the irritation produced by these incidents broke 
out in the apparently frivolous and meaningless strike which began 
in May last. Looked at from the point of view of the ignorant outside 
public, that strike seemed to come like a bolt from the blue. It was 
seemingly the last desperate instance of the wickedness and 
irresponsibility qf the British working-man. One individual 
lighterman passed over from the union of the men to the union of 
the foremen. Then commenced, first, a strike in his own firm, 
followed by a strike in his own trade, and immediately afterwards 
the spread of the strike along the whole riverside. A month later 
there came the attempt to spread the strike throughout the whole 
nation, and ıt was only the common-sense of the British workman 
that checked that effort and confined the trouble to East London. í 
Sir Edward Clarke, called in by the Government to issue a report 
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under the Conciliation Act, has expressed in his judgment the 
general opinion of the natton on this incident. In his opinion, the 
men broke their agreement in choosing this as a ground for a strike. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STRIKE. 


But we must not limit our attention to that aspect of the matter. 
Aristotle said, long ago that rebellions were produced by small 
incidents, but came from deep origins. The East London strike is 
of that nature. The peculiar bitterness and grimness of this 
struggle has nothing whatever to do with the particular contention 
at issue. It springs from the long and deep-seated evils of class 
division and labour exploitation along the banks of the River 
Thames. 

Every phase of the struggle, indeed, has stood up against the 
sky with a glaring illumination like a fire at midnight. The world 
has witnessed with a mingling of horror and admiration the 
amazing resolution of that poverty-stricken population ın its ight 
against one of the strongest combinations of employers that have 
ever entered into such a struggle. Clothes have been sold off their 
backs. The rooms have been bared of the treasured furniture. 
And yet the fight has gone on. The larder has been emptied, and 
the recurring meal-timé has shown nothing but an empty table. 
Yet there has been no whisper of surrender. Even the very people 
who have hated the cause most fiercely have stood 1n amazement 
at the spirit evoked by this contest. The dockers of East London, 
poor and ragged, overcrowded and underfed, have fought as good 
a fight as the soldiers of Wellington or the sailors of Nelson. Men 
driven back by the contemplation of the hunger of their children 
have committed suicide when they have received the wages of their 
shameful surrender. Women have urged their husbands to go on 
resisting, and the very children have caught the spirit of the fight, 
and, like the Spartan boy of old, hid the wolf that was gnawing 
at their vitals. 

Whence has this spirit come? It certainly has been derived 
from something far deeper than the quarrel over a stevedore’s union 
ticket. It has certainly gone much further than the question of 
whether Mr. Bissell, the master carman, should pay the proper 
wage to his workmen. The docker has clearly not been fighting on 
those issues. On the surface, indeed, he has had every reason for 
discouragement. Most of the hopes held out to him have proved 
false. That brave vision of the Federation of the Transport 
Workers has broken down 1n practice. The carmen of London 
have refused to come out without a ballot. The other ports replied 

e more than half-heartedly to the appeal for a national strike. The 
dockers, mostly simple and decent men, are fully as aware as the 
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rest of the world that one of their leaders, at least, has been uttering 
wild and whirling words. But none of these things have affected 
them. Like the great English captain of the little ship ‘‘ Revenge ” 
in his solitary fight against the whole Spanish Navy, they have 
still cried ‘‘ Fight on! Fight on!” 


LorD DEVO [PORT. 


Why? To answer that question we must look to the other side. ° 
After the first failure of hope the dockers would certainly have 
accepted reasonable terms. In fact, they offered such terms to the 
Government, when in June, under the deputy-leadership of Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Government seemed inclined to settle the Strike. 
It will be remembered that the Government proposed to establish 
federations of men and employers, capable of binding individuals 
on either side to keep the agreements made by their representatives. 
That proposal, so pertinent to the trouble, was accepted by the 
men, who even offered to deposit money guarantees that would be 
forfeited ın case of future breaches of agreements. But the masters 
would have none of ıt. They gave to the Government nothing but 
a bare refusal on all points. They would not, and could not, 
federate. They would not meet the men They would give no 
pledge as to depositing money. In a word; they would do nothing. 
And this rebuff was followed up by an absolute refusal on the part 
of Lord Devonport to meet any third parties, whether Liberals or 
Tories, whether Bishops or Cabinet Ministers, whether Commons 
or Peers. In fact, for a full month we have had the melancholy 
spectacle of one English Peer, of considerable wealth, but not of 
old descent, defying the definite and expressed opinion of the whole 
House of Commons and the whole British Cabinet. 

That public attitude corresponded to an absolute refusal of terms 
to individual dockers. Lord Devonport’s position was simple. It 
was that no strike existed. The labourers of the Port had left 
his employment without grievances and without notice. They had 
chosen to become idle. He had, with great effort, collected a new 
army of men. To these men he had contracted a new obligation, 
and he could not dismiss them. The dockers might come back, and 
take service—noteon the old terms, but on new. For if they came 
back they must forfeit their privileges and pensions, and they must 
take their places either as mere casuals or ın the lowest place on 
the lists of the permanent men. Such was the attitude of this public 
official, who has proved the most pugnacious of modern leaders ın a 
great labour fight The men might come back, but they must 
come back crawling on their knees. 

It is against this attitude that the men have put up their desperate, 
fight. The position has been very much like that which prevailed 
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during the last year of the Boer War. There was then in Englanda 
large section of opinion which advocated the policy of ‘‘ uncondi- 
‘tional surrender ’? They would have no terms with the Boers. 
The Boers were rebels, and must thank Heaven if they escaped 
hanging. It was, so these people argued, treachery to the British 
cause to suggest that terms should be offered to the Boers. Happily, 
public opinion, led at first by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
afterwards by Lord Rosebery, took another turn. With the help of 
* Lérd Kitchener, a ruthless General, but a generous conqueror, 
the Boer War was brought to an end on terms which have since 
meant the right of self-government for South Africa. It 1s ın that 
spirit, and not in the spirit of Lord Devonport, that great struggles 
between brave men are brought to a close. 


THE FUTURE. 


Now what are the lessons of this struggle for the future? The 
first 1s clearly the tremendous social peril of this labour chaos. The 
policy pursued at the docks for a whole generation has worked out 
its results ın grave social loss, even to its very creators. The 
wharfingers and merchants of London are now moaning and groan- 
ing over departed trade and closed factories. Those are the direct 
fruits of their own unwisdom. It is essential for them to understand 
that in this age consideration for workmen 1s as necessary a part of 
business organisation as care of machinery. The manufacturer who 
took the line ın regard to his machinery that these men take in regard 
to labour would soon ruin his affairs. For consider a moment 
Suppose he said, ‘‘ I will work my machine when I like, and neglect 
“it when I like. I refuse all responsibility either for oiling it, or 
‘tending it, or mending ıt. I do not care whether it rusts or decays. 
““ The only thing I demand ıs that it should be ready to work for 
“me whenever I want ıt.’ Such a policy pursued towards an 
inanimate machine would soon produce its reward, either in an 
explosion or a stoppage. Why should men imagine that ıt can be 
pursued with any less calamitous results towards that not less 
complex machine, the human being? 

Happily, there are indications that this 1s already being realised. 
The traders, wharfowners, and shipowners of Liverpool have learnt 
a severe lesson from the social chaos which swept over their port 
during 1911. They have learnt it, and they are acting upon ıt. 
The slight friction of the engrained casual on finding himself being 
drawn out of his casualness, must not prevent us from welcoming 
the great, step towards industrial reorganisation upon which the 
best of both masters and men, with the help of the Government, 
shave entered in the Port of Liverpool. That experiment must 
be closely watched in London, and tf ıt succeeds there must be a 
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serious attempt to reorganise the metropolitan port on the same 


lines. 
THE STRIKE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The second lesson has been the statutory helplessness of the 
Government. Whatever views we may have on this aspect of the 
matter ıt cannot be satisfactory for political or social authority that 
Cabinet Ministers and Parliamentary leaders shoujd protest and 
appeal in vain to men who are bringing such grave evils on the 
State. The whole industrial history of the last six months has been 
a long series of tableaux, ın which Ministers have been revealed 
kneeling in an imploring attitude alternately before employers and 
labour leaders. ° 

When that happened ın New Zealand it became the resolve 
of our sturdy sons that ıt should not happen again, and the 
result was the Compulsory Conciliation Act. It will, I believe, 
ultimately be the resolution of the people here also that the Govern- 
ment must govern. How that 1s to be brought about will be a matter 
of dispute and consideration. But now that these combinations of 
employers and employed, on either side, have become so great as 
to threaten the stability and safety of Society, ıt has become impos- 
sible to leave them any longer without control. Even now in East 
London we are faced with a possibility that the present strike may 
end with the permanent importation into a crowded district of a new 
population, scraped from every corner of the British Isles—a 
population of indigent strike-breakers lacking ın loyalty to their 
own class, eminently undesirable additions to already crowded 
neighbourhoods. It was by the addition of such populations in 
the past that the over-crowding of East London was largely pro- 
duced. It is not tolerable that that process should be repeated at 
this time of day. 

The only remedy for all these evils put forward by one Party in 
the State 1s the simple multiplication of policemen and soldiers. But 
there is a limit even to that process. You may exhaust the energies 
of even your soldiers and your police, and you may find yourself 
with a population „so destitute and depressed as to provide no 
materfal either for an efficient army or even for a satisfactory police 
force. It1is not By such cheap and short-sighted methods that the 
country 1s to be saved. The salvation of East London, in 
particular, will require some deep thinking and some far-sighted 
statesmanship. The aim of the future must be to take East London 
and its like out of the sphere of philanthropy and the Poor Law, 
and to raise them into the atmosphere of serious political and social 
endeavour. 


è HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN. 


M PAUL SABATIER has recently written a little book* 
e which, both in substance and method, might well serve 
as the model for a whole series of similar studies. M. Sabatier 
has attempted ın the disinterested spirit of the historian an estimate 
of the opportunities and difficulties of religion in his own country 
at the present moment. His qualifications for such a task are beyond 
question or cavil. A Huguenot of the purest stock, of that Cévenol 
race which both dared and suffered most for the cause of the 
Reformed religion in France, he has become distinguished by his 
sympathy with the Catholic spirit in religion, and especially with 
those of his Catholic fellow-countrymen who have dared to hope 
and work for the renovation of that spirit within the traditional 
ecclesiastical framework. From his eyrie in the mountains of the 
Ardéche—it 1s a spiritual as well as a local elevation—he boldly 
fronts the sun and calmly surveys the plains. Hus judgment is 
neither academic nor accommodated to the transitory intellectual 
modes of the social or literary salons of the capital. Since the far- 
off days when he sat as a disciple at the feet of Renan, and learned 
from the great master how both to conceive of history and to 
write 1t, Parts has known but little of him. In recent years the French 
provinces have won their way to literary recognition, the provincial 
interest has become almost a literary fashion. But it 1s still the 
provinces as observed, at most remembered, from the immense 
spiritual remoteness of Paris. M Hanotaux, gifted historian and 
accomplished writer as he 1s, yet describes rural and industrial 
France with the kind of skill and superficial minuteness of observa- 
tion which mark the accounts of a foreign courtry by the shrewd 
professional traveller. M. Barrès’ nostalgia for Lorraine leaves 
the impression of having been carefully fostered in the ne1ghbour- 
hood of the Boulevard St. Germain. M. Henry Bordeaux may 
know Savoy, and M. René Bazin, Touraine and many another 
region with the accuracy which only early acquaintance can give, 
but they interpret them through the medium of interests which are 
peculiar to the cultured Parisian. But M. Sabatier ıs of those 
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writers—M. Charles Péguy and most of his colleagues of the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine belong to the same honourable family— 
who have found the authentic soul of France in the life of the 
province. Further, he knows that what is really significant in 
provincial life ıs not that variety of habit and custom between 
region and region which interests the novelist, but the fundamental 
similarity of mental and emotional attitude which characterises the 
peasant in the most widely separated regions. In most countries 
it 1s through the people of the country and the country towns that 
the tradition of national character 1s most faithfully transmitted. 
But of no European country 1s this more true than of France, and 
to no aspect of the French tradition does ıt more liberally apply 
than to the religious It ıs perhaps the supreme merit Of M. 
Sabatier’s book that ıt takes due account of this fact. He has had 
no temptation to attach an undue significance to the caprice of 
religious fashion in Paris, which 1s as little representative of France 
as a whole as are the other variable moods of Parisian feeling. 


I. 


Historically, France belongs almost exclusively to the Catholic 
Church. The administrative acts of 1685 secured the religious 
unity of the nation, but at a terrible cost. The clumsy political 
surgery of Louis XIV. and his advisers, by which one of its 
healthiest and most vigorous members was violently amputated from 
the body politic, left a France enfeebled both in character and tn 
resources, but at least relieved of the nightmare of religious rivalry 
and the political difficulties ıt entailed. French Protestantism has 
since endured many changes of political fortune, but it has never 
recovered any power of appeal to the religious instincts of the 
French people. Itis true that ever since the Revolution established 
religious equality before the State, the adherents of that creed have 
exercised an influence on the national life out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Nowhere more notably than in France has Pro- 
testantism manifested its peculiar genius for creating the type of 
character—sturdy,. honest, energetic, self-contarned—which ıs 
instinetively entrusted with, and trusted in, public affairs. Nor ts 
it only in the cofiduct of the central government that the superior 
capacity for affairs and disinterestedness in public concerns of the 
insignificant Protestant minority have been liberally recognised. 
In those departments of the Cevennes, where the existence of a 
considerable Protestant population—in the Ardéche and the Gard 
it amounts to about an eighth of the whole—might have been 
thought likely to provoke and foster religious rivalry ın the choice 
of candidates for local Government, a majority of the commercial , 
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representatives 1s, on the contrary, very frequently drawn from the 
religious minority. 

Yet ıt is this very genius of Protestantism for creating a specific 
type of character—hard, angular, individualistic—which makes it 
an impossible religion for the Frenchman. It lacks at once the 
width of spiritual horizon and the appeal to the generous imagina- 
tion which the French spirit demands. But its most crying offence 
in the eyes of the Frenchman ıs its harsh and narrow sectarianism. 
To him it seems but a system of petty and unintelligent religious 
negations, perhaps also of still more unintelligent and bizarre 
affirmations. Where he himself ıs willing to affirm, he would 
affirm with a wider and more generous historical consent; where 
he feels compelled to deny, he denies on an altogether broader basis 
of intelligence and feeling. If French Protestantism could have 
divested itself of the sectarian spirit, ıt ıs possible that during the 
last half-century ıt might have become once more an appreciable 
religious influence. About the beginning of the third quarter of 
the last century, conversions to its ranks were not infrequent among 
the most earnest of those who had long sat loosely to Catholicism. 
And again, at the time of the Separation Law 1n 1905, 1t seemed 
fo some of the younger pastors who felt the spirit of the time as 
if the opportunity had presented itself for demonstrating the 
religious efficacy of their creed. Charles Wagner and Wilfrid 
Monod spoke 1n a more cosmopolitan religious dialect than that 
of Calvin, and were heard with gladness far beyond the bounds 
of their own communion Many of the younger men had kindled 
into generous sympathy with the new forces that were stirring 
in the Catholic Church, and even here and there cherished the hope 
that Protestantism might learn modestly to co-operate with the 
ancient religious tradition of France ın ıts effort after renewal. It 
was a programme of reconciliation and alliance which suggested a 
revival of national interest in religion, a revival ın which Pro- 
testantism might play its tributary rôle. But all such hopes were 
speedily deceived The sectarian spirit was too deeply ingrained 
in the Churches of the Reform. Far from exercising that spirit, 
the Separation Law became an occasion for its further extension, 
for an accentuation of its perverse energy. Before 1905 French 
Protestantism was represented by two communions: the Reformed 
Church of France, Calvinist in organisation and doctrine, and the 
Lutheran Church of Alsace-Lorraine. Since 1905 the Reformed 
Church has split up into no less than three sections: the National 
Union of Reformed Evangelical Churches, representing an un- 
compromising Biblical orthodoxy ; the United Reformed Churches, 
embracing the small group of religious Liberals, and the Union 

e of Jarnac, founded for the purpose of mediating between the 
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orthodox and the Liberals, but finally compelled by the difficulties 
of the situation to become itself an independent and rival organisa- 
tion. It1s, perhaps, not wonderful if ın such a country as France 
a Church so divided has forfeited such influence as ıt nmght legiti- 
mately have hoped to exercise, has indeed itself ceased seriously 
to entertain either the hope or the desire of influence beyond its own 
borders. The truth 1s that the Protestant tradition of life 1s in 
radical conflict with the French spirit, which naturally makes for 
inclusiveness and universality. Where Catholicism is mostly 
unworldly or other-worldly, ıt still knows how to be humane. Even 
where Protestantism happens to be most worldly, ıt cannot escape 
being a little inhuman. That ıs true at any rate of French 
Catholicism and French Protestantism, and it accounts fot the 
attitude towards each of a people to whom nothing that 1s human 
is, or can be, alien. 


II. 


The religious future of France is bound up with Catholicism. 
That 1s the conclusion to which everyone will be forced who 
recognises, what is in any case true, that France is still profoundly 
Christian. The Christianity of France has, of course, its own 
distinctive note. It has none of that individualist mysticism which 
is so characteristic of the English and the Germans. Nor 1s ıt at 
all inclined to be rattonalist ın the scholastic sense, ın the sense 
of a secure logical deduction from an intangible sum of revealed 
data. The two greatest scholastics or scholastically-minded men 
whom France has produced, Abelard and Calvin, were neither of 
them representative of more than an accidental aspect of the French 
spirit in its dealings with religion. Perhaps the essential aspect 
of Christianity for the Frenchman 1s its adequate symbolism of a 
universalised humanity. It 1s this aspect which he finds most 
satisfyingly translated for him in Catholic worship. Of the dogma 
that lies behind that worship he takes but little account. He knows 
how to make his own terms with it. It, too, is a symbol, a more 
refractory, and therefore less adequate one, of the vital mystery in 
whiclf the destiny of humanity 1s being fulfilled. And if the heart 
of France is Christian after its own fashion, its Christianity 1s 
essentially Catholic. Its Catholicism, indeed, is not at all of the 
modern kind which the Jesuit influence in the Church has now made 
typical and almost universal. That glorification of the Church 
which transformed Catholicism into a sect at the disruption of the 
sixteenth century, and secured for ıt a pre-eminent position and 
predominant power among the other Christian sects, is repellent 
to the Frenchman. He has never quite understood it; he has, 
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certainly never accommodated himself to it. What he dislikes in 
the variety of religious opinion is not the effect but the cause; not 
so much the variety itself as the intellectual presumption which 
creates and fosters ıt. And so he continues to think of the Church 
in the medizeval fashion, as the religious aspect of organised human 
existence. For him the Church ought to be at the centre of actual 
contemporary life, interpreting under an eternal aspect its various 
changing mogds. Where it has withdrawn from its appointed post 
of duty and entrenched itself in mere self-defence on some outer 
fringe of lıfe, ıt has for him largely lost its interest. He does not, 
indeed, deliberately cut himself off from all its ministrations, but 
he feels that 1ts discipline has lost its due relation with life, and 
treats ıt accordingly. 

Here, too, 1s the explanation of those aspects of the Frenchman’s 
attitude towards religion which seem to us so dubious. We are 
accustomed to think of what we call ‘‘ church-going ” as the test 
of our real connection with our particular religious communion. If 
an Enghshman gives up “going to church,” he is supposed 
thereby to be more or less definitely abandoning his religious con- 
nection with that church. He either joins some other communion 
gr becomes a religious individualist, providing for his religious 
life on his own terms and in his own way. But the Frenchman 
has inherited the medizval tradition of quite occasional attendance, 
or rather “‘ assistance ” (the word sustains a noble protest against 
the notion of the exclusive ministry of the priest in the Sacraments) 
at Mass as sufficient evidence of due religious intention. He can 
still feel himself at one with the Church if he has sought its 
ministrations at the great critical moments of life. To be baptised, 
receive his First Communion, be confirmed, married, buried, 
according to the Church’s rites, 1s for him to be a Catholic Not 
all the modern attempts to enforce a stricter discipline can disabuse 
him of this notion. Again, the Englishman is often surprised at 
the scanty measure of influence in public affairs wielded by the 
priesthood of many Catholic countries, notably of France. But he 
1s not more surprised than is the Frenchman at the measure of 
respect which he finds accorded to the opinions,of the clergy on lay 
matters in England. A goodly array of episcopal sigfatures 
appended to some declaration on matters of pubfic concern will in 
England make the document at least dignified and respectable, 
perhaps also influential. In France such subscription would be 
likely to make the document ıt sought to recommend ridiculous. 
The natural conclusion to be drawn from such facts 1s that the 
French are at least less religious than the English. It may be a 
true conclusion, but ıt is not at all a necessary one. The facts 

e merely indicate that the French regard their clergy almost ex- 
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clusively as officials in sacred things, that they do not look to them 
for any special help ın forming the Christian judgment of the 
nation on ordinary lay affairs. 

To put it briefly, ıt ıs the Irving religious tradition which the 
Church represents and safeguards that the Frenchman values. 
From that tradition he has, as a rule, no desire to cut himself off. 
On the contrary, ıt permeates his whole conception of life and very 
generally determines his personal attitude towardsdife. So long 
as he 1s using ıt on his own terms he feels himself ın some sense 
a Catholic—a Catholic who 1s spiritually adult and asserts his free- 
dom to conform to such religious usages as he finds helpful to 
himself, and to dispense himself from those ın which he can discover 
no spiritual utility. It 1s on such terms that some thirty odd 
millions of Frenchmen account themselves Catholics, however 
others may account them. 

It ıs, perhaps, not a very satisfactory basis of connection with a 
religious society. A Church is nothing if ıt ıs not an organised 
system of worship, of discipline, of belief, to which all tts members 
are willing toconform. That system must indeed be definitely and 
demonstrably contributory to life, to the actual contemporary lıfe 
which those who conform to ıt are living, and their conformity Js 
legitimately dependent on its proved power ın this regard. And, 
again, in any healthily operative religious society even outward 
conformity must be subject to a certain individual freedom as inner 
conformity necessarily ıs, of its very nature. But ın the case of the 
Catholic Church ın France the conformity of its nominal adherents 
is, for the most part, too occasional to constitute anything like 
effective membership. What, then, ıs the real occasion of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs? Is ıt to be sought ın the religious 
indifference of the masses of the people, or in the attitude of the 
official Church? M. Sabatier contends that the responsibility les 
almost exclusively at the doors of the official Church, and that the 
popular discontent with its attitude is an evidence not at all of 
religious indifference, but of a vigorous and even passionate 
idealism which gives promise of a not distant religious renewal 
within the borders of Catholicism itself. Before attempting to 
estimate the soundness of this conviction 1t may be well to examine 
both the alleged ‘offences of the official Church and the evidences of 
an idealistic or, shall we say, forward-looking temper in contem- 
porary France. 

The first grievance against the official Church, and perhaps the 
most formidable, ıs its intimate alliance with reactionary political 
parties. This ıs a count on which ıt could hardly itself attempt 
to plead not guilty. Throughout practically the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and notably since the formation of the Thirds 
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Republic, the Church has been the open and avowed enemy of the 
rising, and at last fully regnant, democracy. And the offence of 
the official Church was the more serious that its attitude did not 
seem to be necessary even in its own exclusive interests. The 
Ultramontane conception of the Church which finally prevailed at 
the Vatican Council owed what authority ıt possessed ın France 
as much to Lamennais as to De Maistre. And 1f, both by tempera- 
ment and conviction, De Maistre sought to ally the Ultramontane 
Church with the counter-Revolution, Lamennais was just as eager 
in his desire to ally ıt with the democracy. Unfortunately for 
French Catholicism the Church followed the lead of De Maistre 
rather than that of Lamennais. But it 1s since 1870 that the Church 
has fflled full the cup of its offending. During all that tıme France 
has increasingly identified herself with the Republic until to be a 
good Frenchman and to be a Republican are synonymous. During 
all that tıme also the Church has been a political tool in the hands 
of the truculent enemies of the Republic, ıt mattered not how 
futile or how fantastic the enemy of the established political order 
might be. His first ambition was to appear under the zgis of the 
Church, and tt was an ambition which was never frustrated. It 
was, no doubt, a tribute to the influence which the Church was stl! 
supposed to wield over the masses of the French population that 
its alhance was so eagerly sought by discredited parties. But its 
inevitable effect has been to reduce that influence almost to 
vanishing point. It 1s not wonderful if a Church which has not 
dared to disavow the blasphemous alliance which, we may charit- 
ably believe, the “ Action Francaise ’’ forced upon it has lost the 
respect of the most intelligent peasantry in Europe. 

But the political attitude of the Church 1s only one aspect of its 
more general attitude of hostility to every new and unfamiliar 
tendency of contemporary life. It ıs this attitude which !s con- 
tinuously widening the breach between the official Church and the 
French nation. Apart from all specific occasions of offence on the 
one side or on the other, the sense of an involuntary and fated 
alienation divides them increasingly from year to year. The 
national life of France is more consciously directed towards the 
future than that of any other community 1n what we call Eastern 
civilisation. It may fall short of the standard ofeenergy which ıs 
set by the Americans, or the Germans, or the English. But it 
knows more clearly than they what it aims at, what ideal ends it 
desires 1ts energy to serve. France is still the great nation of 
idealists. The French Church ıs idealist, just as is the French 
nation. But the Church entertains the ideal of an attained standard 
of perfection which can be applied almost mechanically, at any rate , 
¿Dy a clear process of moral deduction which it is authorised and 
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fully competent to apply, to all possible needs and circumstances 
of life. The French nation, on the other hand, has realised more 
clearly than any other the modern conception of life as a struggle 
towards perfection on terms which can only be discovered ın living. 
It is this hostility between two opposite idealisms which seems 
insuperable, as the accidental hostility which may accompany 
rivalry ın consentient eftort need not be. The only hope for the 
recovered influence of the Church upon the life of France 1s that 
it should learn to abandon an idealism which looks towards the past, 
and to believe that even that idealism to which it ıs pledged must 
be fulfilled through all the hazards of a forward-looking faith and 
activity. It ıs just that hope which Modernism ın all its phases has 
espoused, and, in spite of all official rebukes and condemnations, 
still secretly and patiently cherishes. 


III. 


What, then, are the prospects of a recovered influence of 
Catholicism over the mind and life of France? The answer to that 
question depends on two factors, about neither of which 1s it 
possible to form a very conclusive judgment. It depends on the 
power of Modernism, or shall we say of some definite and adequate 
manifestation of the spirit which has been condemned under the 
name of Modernism, to secure an effective foothold within the 
traditional Church. And ın the second place ıt depends on the 
degree in which that idealism, which undoubtedly exists in France 
and colours the whole French attitude towards life, feels the 
definite need of a religious impulse and sanction. Perhaps, too, 
it depends upon a third contingency: viz., whether, on the 
assumption that a favourable verdict can be delivered on both 
these points, the two forces will find opportunity to act upon each 
other within a reasonable period of time. 

There can be little doubt that chief importance attaches to the 
answer which may be given to the second question. The continued 
influence of every Church is bound up with the effective religious 
demand of its laity. That, of course, ought to be, though ıt 1s not 
always in fact, a Commonplace of the religious situation every- 
where The teaching Church cannot, if ıt would, impose the belief 
with which it 1s entrusted on its own terms That belief 1s 
assimilated by a specific phase of living need, and vitally accom- 
modates itself to that phase. The task of the Church at any moment 
is even more the evocation of this specific type of religious need 
than its satisfaction. Once it is evoked, there 1s but little doubt 
that ıt will find its own satisfaction, and find it most abundantly, in 
the treasures of the Church’s spiritual virtues. In France, as 
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everywhere else, the effective lay demand, and that alone, will make 
the Modernist spirit ın the teaching body of the Church an effective 
reality. The first of our questions can be answered hopefully only 
on the condition that we are already satisfied about the hopefulness 
of the answer to the second. 

Now ıt may be whole-heartedly conceded that with regard to this 
second point the omens are exceedingly favourable. France, like 
every other Western country, has already passed through, or 1s at 
teast rapidly” passing out of, the stage of materialistic confidence 
and religious negation which marked the latter half of the last 
century. The interest in religion, which was not so long ago a 
target for general ridicule and contempt, 1s now spreading rapidly 
amdng all the educated classes. And the interest ıt provokes 1s not 
at all the languid interest of an idle intellectual curiosity. On the 
contrary, it represents the serious and often anxious and painful 
quest of a solution for problems which are felt as involving the 
whole value of life. The thinkers who are engaged with these 
problems command an attention which has astonished no one more 
than themselves. So rapidly and almost unconsciously has the 
change of attitude come about. 

But still more significant is the nature of the thinker’s interest 
in religion and treatment of religious questions. For it has 
brought him near to life, to the actual concrete life which his own 
countrymen are now living. He no longer dwells apart on some 
barren height of abstraction, but tries to place himself sympathetic- 
ally in the midst of the actual struggle in order to extract from 
it, 1f he may, what of eternal significance and value it suggests. 
It may safely be asserted that life and thought are at the present 
moment being brought into richer and more fruitful relation in 
France than ın any other country of the West. The influence of 
M. Boutroux and the general revival of interest in the work of 
Jean Marie Guyau, that youthful genius cut off in his prime so 
long ago as 1888, and entirely neglected in his lifetime, are among 
the symptoms of this anxious interest in religion. Another 1s the 
quiet—I had almost said quietistic—fervour with which the men 
of the ‘‘ Union pour la Vérité,” with M. Paul Desjardins at their 
head, have sought for more than twenty years to study ia detail 
the contemporary lıfe of France, and to find the means for informing 
that lıfe with their own high ideals of life and conduct. 

Another feature of the peculiarly French interest in religion, 
which at first sight seems to us to mark it off as vague and 1ndeter- 
minate, may really be significant of its fulness and depth. We take 
it for granted when we find the Frenchman dismiss lightly the whole 
question of the origin of Christianity as a chose jugée that he cannot 
think of laying claim to the title of Christian. But we are frankly 
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dumfounded when we find the Modernist Catholic apparently 
untroubled by the most revolutionary conclusions to which the 
critical study of early Christian literature may seem to point. It 1s 
upon just those questions that ın England and ın Germany the most 
tenacious attempt 1s made to defend as far and as long as possible 
traditional positions. To us such jealousy of historical tradition 
is a point of honour most closely bound up with the reality of our 
religious faith. But it need not necessarily, I think, be an evidence 
of superficiality in the French mind that ın its dealings with an 
historical religion ıt 1s inclined to found its conviction of the truth 
of that religion less upon the accuracy of traditional accounts of its 
origin than upon its actual power of inspiring life to seek and to find 
the eternal values in 1ts own passing activities. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this. The French 
mind even at its freest has not consciously abjured Catholicism. 
At most ıt sits loosely to the practices of religion mainly on account 
of what seems to it the negative attitude of the official Church ın its 
dealings with the world of contemporary action. Yet a new sense 
of religious need is everywhere making itself felt throughout the 
national lıfe. On the depth and intensity of this need depends the 
influence ıt will be able to exercise on the Church. And that in the 
end must be the measure of the Church’s influence upon it. The’ 
Modernist spirit already exists abundantly ın the teaching Church, 
but ıt will never be effectively released and justified unless ıt also 
exists as an urgent irresponsible demand of the spiritual life of the 
people. If it does exist there, and of its existence there are even 
more popular and obvious signs than it has been possible to indicate 
in this article, one of the most illustrious churches ın Christendom, 
a Church which has been distinguished ın the past by its sanity, tts 
breadth, 1ts comparative freedom from the sectarian temper, no less 
than by its higher qualities of spirit, may again renew its youth and 
even teach the rest of Christendom how the vigour of spiritual 
youth may be regained. 


A. L. LILLEY. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS.” 


I. 


HE object of this paper ıs to promote thought and discussion 
upon the question of applying the minimum wage principle— 
already applied to the mining industry and to four ‘‘ sweated ” 
trades—to agricultural labour. I am not prepared to say, without 
further and more elaborate inquiry, that all the difficulties 
attending its application can be met and overcome, but I hold that 
the prima facie case ın support of the labourer’s claim 1s extremely 
strong, and that ıt merits a closer examination than ıt has hitherto 
received. 

My first proposition is that agricultural labour, throughout the 
greater part of England, is ın effect a ‘f sweated ”’ industry. Take 
the authoritative Board of Trade Returns of 1900, 1905, and Igio. 
I extract from the latest of these (1910, Cd. 5460) the wages of 
‘ordinary ’’ agricultural labourers, constituting by far the largest 
group (57 per cent. of the whole number of agricultural labourers, 
according to the 1901 census). The average weekly wages, includ- 
ing every sort of additional payments and allowances ın kind, are 
given as 17s. 6d. for the year 1907. Since 1898 there had been a 
rise of about 5 per cent.; since 1902, however, there had been little 
change, and the rise, such as ıt 1s, hag now been more than counter- 
acted by the increase of prices. We may gain a rough conception 
of the meaning of this figure by recalling the fact that the minimum 
required for physical efficiency, according to Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s 
well-known standard, would be at least 18s. 4d. But even 17s. 6d. 
is a delusively high figure. The average ıs raised by a few 
northern counties, where wages run to 41 a week or thereabouts. 
The average for Oxfordshire 1s only 14s. 11d.; for Norfolk only 
15s. 4d. 

It must be further remembered that the facts on which the Board 
of Trade inquiries were based were obtained almost entirely from 
employers, who would naturally tend to place them in their most 
rosy aspect. At any rate, where calculation is difficult, as ın the 
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case of the amount of work done and paid for on wet days, the 
labourers have some reason for claiming that the figures supplied 
are too high. Further light 1s thrown on this point by an interesting 
and very careful inquiry made by Mr. P H. Mann. (Life in an 
Enghsh Village, Sociological Papers, 1904, page 161.) The Board 
of Trade Returns issued ın 1900 gave the average total earnings of 
ordinary agricultural labourers for the county of Bedfordshire as 
16s. 2d., but Mr. Mann found that the figure for the particular 
Bedford village which he studied, and which he considered typical, 
was 14s. 4d. only. 

Mr. Mann’s inquiry yielded remarkable results. It showed that 
just over one-third (34 3 per cent.) of the whole population of the 
village—Ridgmount on the Duke of Bedford’s estate—was wrthout 
the means of sustaining life ın a state of mere physical efficiency, 
according to Mr. Rowntree’s standard. If the working classes 
alone were considered, the percentage rose to 41 per cent. The 
life-history of the average farm hand, with no other resources than 
his earnings as a labourer, was traced by Mr. Mann, as far as its 
material environment was concerned, with the utmost accuracy. 
We learn that the labourer first rises above the ‘‘ poverty line ”’ 
when he begins, or a sufficient number of his brothers begin, to 
earn wages. He can secure sufficient food, clothing and sheltér 
until he 1s a married man and has two children. If he has more 
than two children, he again sinks below the line, and does not rise 
above ıt a second time until most of his children have left school 
and begun to earn wages. Ere long the young wage-earners begin 
to leave home; old age draws on; the second period of prosperity 1S 
over; and he crosses the poverty line once more, never to emerge 
again above ıt. 

Some statements made by Mr. George Edwards, Secretary of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, at a deputation from the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to the 
President of the Board of Trade on February 16th, 1912, translate 
the above facts into vivid detail :— 

‘‘T have recently been down into Northamptonshire and Ox- 
‘‘fordshire, and I found there that in many of the villages the 
‘ wages of the agricultural labourers were 1os., 11s., and 12s per 
‘“ week, and they have to lose time in wet weather. Hundreds of 
‘‘ them have gone home at the week-end during the winter months 
‘‘ with only 8s for the week. The general statement made to me, 
‘‘ which I can bear out by experience, 1s that the average earnings 
‘“ of those labourers do not amount to more than 12s. per week. 
“ Now, if you will kindly allow me, I will show what this will come 
“to per meal. Take a man with a wife and three children, and 
"’ deduct the following items of expenditure from his wages, which 
‘“must be deducted before the question of food can be dealt with. ` 
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“I find the rents of cottages average 2s. 6d. per week; a hundred- 

‘weight df coal ıs necessary, and that 1s 1s. 4d. ; the man’s‘club 1s 
‘“ 6d., and clothing, &c., 9d. That means 3s id. to be détiucted 
= from hiss wages, and that will leave 6s. 11d. for food for the 
‘‘family. Wıth a family of five they will require 105 meals in 
“the week; łd. per meal would amount to 6s. 6%d., so there 1s a 
“balance of 44d. left out of the 12s. 

‘“Can we wonder then—we, who move amongst the agricultural 
“labourers—that to-day they look upon the Educational Act as 
““ being cruel and unjust to them? ‘This great and beneficent piece 
‘‘ of work that the State 1s doing for the education“of the people, 
‘‘ instead of their looking upon ıt, as they ought to be ın a position 
‘ to do, as a blessing, they are looking upon ıt as a burden, because 
““ ıt prevents them sending out their children to add to their miser- 
“able income. Of course, I do not want it to be understood that I 
‘am speaking against the Educational Act. I only wish we could 
‘extend the age-limit much farther. I simply want to point out 
“ what are the actual facts of the case.” 

The effect of low agricultural wages on the Housing problem 
has long been familiar to reformers, and is now attracting wide- 
spread attention. It is universally admitted that the main obstacle 
to housing is that the customary rents represent less than a commer- 
cial return on the outlay required to build a decent cottage, and 
that, with his present wages, the labourer cannot afford more Pay 
him such a wage as will enable him to afford 4s. a week for house 
rent, and the housing question will solve itself. 

But low agricultural wages have an even more disastrous effect. 
They lower the whole standard of working-class life throughout 
the country. Wages in mines and on railways, for instance, are 
lower than they would otherwise be, ın consequence of the competi- 
tion of men from the agricultural districts, who crowd into these 
employments, and are glad to receive a wage which, though con- 
siderably better than that which they are accustomed to get at home, 
is still inadequate to meet the growing demands of our civilisation. 

Reference may be made in this connection to Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Infe and Labour of the People in London, First Series (1892), vol. 
III., part I., ch. 2 (Influx of Population) His statements are 
borne out by elaborate figures. Of the regular staff at the East and 
West India Docks, he found that about 30 per cent. were born 
outside London, and of these “‘ a large proportion come from almost 
‘purely agricultural counties’’ (p. 94). ‘“‘ Wherever heavy 
‘“ muscular work 1s required, as in the coal trade, a large proportion 

ot the labourers are country born ” (p. 96) “‘ The employments 

‘most overrun by countrymen seem to be the building trades ”’ 

‘T have been told that there 1s a majority of countrymen 
‘in all of the trades connected with building, except plasterers.”’ 
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(1b.) “ A very great amount of country labour 1s employed upon the 
“railways.” . . . ‘*Countrymen also abound on the roads as 
“carriers, omnibus drivers, &c.’’ (p. 98). At the Milwall Dock, 
‘““ probably the chief reason for the excess of countrymen 

“1s to be found ın an importation of countrymen which took place 
‘* in the course of a labour dispute some years ago, to fill the places 
“of the strikers’’ (p. 91). Describing a district, typical of those 
from which these countrymen come, Mr. Charles Booth says: “ It 
“is in the heart of what trade unionists would call the ‘ blackleg*’ 
‘* district, whence any number of labourers can be imported in an 
‘“ emergency to fill the places of London strikers’ (p. 130). 


II. 


I contend that these facts establish a strong case for a higher wage 
in the agricultural districts. How 1s tt to be secured? No doubt 
there are many influences which might be brought to bear ın that 
direction; better housing, trade union organisation, reforms in 
rating or taxation which will encourage a fuller use of the land and 
increase the demand for labour. But can we afford to wait until 
these influences have been brought to bear, and have produced the 
full effect of which they are capable? I submit that we cannot, and 
that the only way ın which a moderately rapid rise can be secured 1s 
to fix the minimum by law. Against a legal minimum wage, ıt may 
be argued that the farmers are now paying the highest wages they 
can afford; that, 1n other words, it 1s only by means of sweated 
labour that the industry of agriculture can be carried on; that if a 
higher wage were fixed by law, the industry would become 
unremunerative and land would, ın some places at least, go out of 
cultivation. I contend that this position ıs untenable, and that, on 
the contrary, there is a strong presumption that the industry could 
“bear ” a higher wage. 

(1) I point out that during the last ten years agriculture has 
become more prosperous; both prices and rents have risen. Grant 
for the sake of argument that, in 1902, agricultural wages were at 
the highest point that the farmers could afford to pay ; 1t follows that 
they are ın a position now to pay more. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that either the farmer or the landlord 1s ın a 
position to do so—according as the increased return from the 
industry has remained in the hands of the farmer, or been trans- 
ferred, by bargaining, to the landlord ın the form of rent. It would 
appear that, over large districts, the latter has been the case. Most 
of the increased return from the land has gone to the landlord; none 
of ıt to the labourer. 

(2) In many parts of England, and still more in Scotland, higher 
wages are paid than would be likely to be fixed under a Minimum 
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Wage Act. If ıt be answered that they are paid because the 
labourers of those districts are more efficient, I rejoin that. 

(3) It ıs the hıgher wages that make them more efficient. A 
friend has told me of a case ın which some Yorkshire labourers were 
imported into Dorset and paid at the Yorkshire rate of 18s. a week; 
their labour was at first markedly superior to that of the Dorset 
men ; but when the employer, as an experiment, raised the wages of 
the latter to tae same level, the Dorset men, after six months’ trial, 
did work which was almost equally good. 

(4) The startling variation in agricultural wages, from district 
to district, raises a strong presumption that their amount is not deter- 
mined, or, at any rate, not wholly determined, by the efficiency of 
the labour. It 1s on the face of ıt improbable that the efficiency of 
the Norfolk labourer 1s to that of the Devonshire labourer as 15s. 4d. 
is to 17s. gd. The explanation of these variations 1s rather to be 
sought in custom. The varying local customs were probably 
established by causes which have now ceased to operate, and have 
been perpetuated by the well-known want of fluidity in agricultural 
labour, which has prevented a uniform rate from being established. 
Another cause 1s, no doubt, the presence or absence of the competi- 
tjon of neighbouring industries. In this sense, the wages have 
been fixed by ‘‘ competition.” The minimum which the labourer 
will accept is higher, if there are certain industries in the neighbour- 
hood. But this proves nothing as to the wages which the labourer 
7s worth. The Northumberland labourer will not accept a low 
wage, because ıf he does not like the terms offered he can go to the 
mines; but ıt does not follow that the Bedfordshire labourer, who 
has no such alternative, is not capable of equally good work. 

(5) Lastly, there 1s the general consideration that every proposed 
improvement in the conditions of labour has been met by the 
objection that it would be the last straw which would break the 
camel’s back. John Bright, in 1855, objected, on this ground, to 
the fencing of machinery ın factories. The objection has been 
raised again and again, down to the time of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the National Insurance Act. All we can say is 
that ıt has been disproved times without number. 

I conclude that it is highly probable—to put it at the lowest— 
that the agricultural labourer could be paid a higher wage without 
injury to, possibly with advantage to, the farmer. The competitive 
principle will not be abolished ; but it will operate ın the direction of 
selecting the most efficient labourer, instead of selecting the 
cheapest labourer. The good employer will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of escaping from the competition of the bad employer. Many 
agriculturists are anxious, as it 1s, to pay better wages, but are 
deterred from doing so by the opposition of neighbours who are less 
enlightened than they. Let me quote an example. Qn January 
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8th, 1912, a letter appeared ın the Eastern Daily Press, commenting 
favourably on the action of Mr. F. J. O. Montagu, of Lynford Hall, 
one of the largest light land estates in Norfolk, who had recently 
decided to pay his married Jabourers 17s. per week, and his single 
labourers 15s. to 15s. 6d., independent of the extia pay for hay and 
corn harvests. (The average cash wage of the district 1s 12s. to 
13S.) The writer added that ‘‘ the tradesmen ın the adjoining town 
‘and villages are already feeling the benefit in incrgased custom.” 
But mark the consequence. On January 13th, a reply appeardd, 
signed ‘‘ Tenant Farmer,” protesting against Mr. Montagu’s 
action, and adding: ‘‘I think Mr. F. J. O. Montagu might have 
‘“ made it up to his labourers ın some other way, so that it would 
‘not make the labourers so dissatisfied on adjoining estates and 
‘“ farms ın the neighbourhood.” e 

It may be argued that, though a rise might be effected ın the long 
run without damaging the farmer, the latter would be gravely 
injured by having to adapt himself to the change suddenly. This 
objection has weight. The farmer ıs conservative. He has got 
into certain fixed habits; and the increased efficiency which would 
be the result of higher wages cannot, of course, be created ın a 
moment. But we may be sure that, whatever the machinery for 
fixing the wage, the change will be slow and gradual. 

The advocates of a minimum wage must be prepared to meet the 
further argument that it will result in the dismissal of many of the 
older labourers, ın the laying down of arable land to pasture, and 
in the increased use of labour-saving machinery. It 1s not 
unlikely that these results will follow in certain districts; but they 
are not necessarily undesirable in themselves. As to the displace- 
ment of labour, ıt is clear that the minimum wage should be 
accompanied by other measures which will bring assistance to those 
who are displaced. The Old Age Pensions Act 1s doing this 
already, and the National Insurance Act will supplement it. We 
should aim also at a wide extension of allotments and small 
holdings of various types, concurrently with the application of the 
minimum wage principle. Indeed, such an extension may be 
looked for ın any case, from the mere operation of economic causes. 
The labourers who are earning larger wages will demand more 
luxuries, and they will increase not only their bread and meat bill, 
but their bill for milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit—just the kinds 
of produce ın which the ‘‘ small ” cultivator holds the field. More- 
over, if it be true that the minimum wage means an increase of 
burden for the wage-paying farmer, we shall be putting a premium 
upon that type of smal! holding on which all, or nearly all,,the work 
is done by the holder and his family, and wages are not paid at all. 


But suppose, after all, that we come to the conclusion that the, 


farmer cannot bear the extra burden. It does not follow that a 
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minimum wage 1s impossible. I have already suggested that the 
position of the landowner must be considered as well. The 
increased burden (if any) will probably be borne, for the most part, 
by the landowner. The matter will be settled ın the usual way, by 
bargaining between landlord and tenant. It should not be for- 
gotten that the existence of an increased burden 1s merely an 
assumption which I make for the sake of argument. I contend 
that, within a short period, the increased wage would be repaid to 
the employer by increased efficiency. It ıs a remarkable fact that 
those of our industries which pay the highest wage are, on the 
whole, the most successful, and that agriculture, which pays the 
lowest, ıs perhaps the least progressive of all. 


III. 


We now come to certain questions which deal rather with 
machinery and arrangement than with economic principles. 
Two points arise. (1) How are we to provide for local differences 
in wages? and (2) What ıs to be the basis of the proposed minimum 
wage? I take these in order :— 

(1) It 1s clear that we cannot apply one minimum wage to the 
whole of the country. We must have local bodies of some kind to 
deal with areas to be specified in the Act. It would probably be 
most convenient to follow the lines of the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, 1912, taking the county as the area for normal 
purposes instead of the “‘ district,” and adopting the machinery of 
‘“ special district rates’’ and “‘ special district rules ° where such 
further subdivision was found to be necessary. 

(2) The second point 1s more difficult. The Trade Boards Act, 
1909, appears to contemplate a sort of rough bargaining between 
employer and employed as to what the trade will bear. The Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act abstains from any definition whatever 
of the basis on which the wage is to be determined. So far as any 
basis 1s suggested, it is the customary average wage of the district 
(““ average daily rate of wages,” § 2 [1]). But in the case of agrı- 
culture, this ıs precisely the basis we desire to alter. It is quite 
clear, then, that some more specific definition 1s required. ° 

There are two distinct conceptions of a minimium wage—(a) a 
‘living’? wage, representing the minimum on which physical 
efficiency can be supported, and the interests of the coming genera- 
tion safeguarded ; and (b) an estimate of ‘‘ what the trade will bear.” 
The former ıs independent of the conditions of the industry con- 
cerned; the second 1s closely dependent upon them. Itseems to me 
that the former should be the basis adopted in the case of agriculture. 

, For there the grievance is, primarily, that a large proportion of the 
labourers receive a wage insufficient to maintain them ın physical 
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efficiency. I suggest that the Agricultural Minimum Wage should be 
based on the minimum of food, house room, clothing, fuel and light- 
ing, necessary for the healthy subsistence of an average family—man 
and wife and three children. (The case of women’s wages would 
have to be examined very carefully, to avoid the danger of putting 
a premium on low-paid female labour.) The ascertainment of this 
minimum of ‘‘real’’ wages will be facilitated by the inquiries 
already made by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 
into the cost of living throughout the country. Valuable inquities 
of a similar nature have been made by the Postmen’s Federation 
and by Mr. B. S. Rowntree in his Poverty.* The “real” 
minimum thus ascertained should be translated into terms of cash 
wages for each county, by the Board of Trade or somé other 
national authority. In the case of house room, allowance should 
of course be made for the full commercial rent required to pay for 
the necessary accommodation. This method of translation into a 
cash equivalent would equalise all local variations ın the cost of 
living. 

The question of the basis on which wages should be fixed has 
some relation to the nature of the bodies which are to fix them. 
It might be argued that for the purpose of fixing a wage based on 
cost of living—a question not affected by the conditions of the 
particular industry concerned—there is no necessity at all for the 
representation of employers and employed. On the other hand, 
there would inevitably be some circumstances peculiar to agricul- 
ture, and to the locality, which would have to be taken into account. 
There are the special payments for hay and corn harvests, over- 
time, journey money and lamb money; and there ıs piece work, 
such as turnip-hoeing and potato-hoeing. There 1s also the question 
of hours, and its relation to summer and winter conditions. There 
are complicated problems of local custom, and (subject to what 1s 
said below) there is the question of estimating the value of 
allowances in kind. In view of these considerations, ıt may be best 
to adopt the wages board system, giving representation to 
employers and employed, with an independent chairman. Possibly 
a certain amount of latitude as to the basis of the minimum wage 
will be inevitable at first, and the wages boards cannot, in practice, 
be prevented from taking into account ‘‘ what the industry will 
‘‘ bear,” even though the result, for a time, should be something 
less than a genuine ‘‘living’’ wage. But the official estimate of 
the ‘Irving ’’ wage will act as a stimulus to public opinion. 

Section 2 (Sub-section 2) of the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) 
Act might easily be adapted to the proposed county boards. 

* It may be noted here that valuable figures showing the actual amount spent 
on food, rent, clothing, &c , by agricultural labourers are given ın the Board of 


Trade returns issued in 1905 (Cd 2376) and also in Miss M H Davies’ “Life 
in an English Village ” 
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‘“The Board of Trade may recognise as a joint district board 
for any district any body of persons, whether existing at the 
time of the passing of this Act, or constituted for the purposes of 
this Act, which in the opinion of the Board of Trade fairly and 
adequately represents the workmen in coal mines ın the district 
and the employers of these workmen, and the chairman of which 
is an independent person appointed by agreement between the 
persons representing the workmen and employers respectively 
on the body, or ın default of agreement by the Board of Trade ” 


eOne question remains How can we regulate agricultural wages 
so long as they are largely paid in kind? The low cash wages are 
at present supplemented ın varying degrees by “‘ allowances.’’ 
There are, 1n various districts and for various classes of labourers, 
free cottages, or cottages below cost price; free board and lodging, 
potato ground or other allotment ground, free or at a low rent; 
allowances of potatoes, meal, beer, or fuel; carting of fuel; straw 
for pigs, and soon. Will not the employer, who ıs compelled to 
pay 1s. a week more in cash, deduct a shilling’s worth, or perhaps 
more, from the allowances, and will not this be difficult to detect? 
Probably this difficulty can only be met, in the long run, by 
applying the principle of the Truck Acts to agriculture, and securing 
that the whole wage shall be paid in cash. This reform ıs most 
désirable on its own merits, since it tends to increase the labourer’s 
independence and self-respect. Payments in kind are already on 
the decline. I may quote again from Mr. Mann: “‘ The Duke of 
“ Bedford ın many parts of the employment he gives has less ‘ extra 
‘í payments’? than the farmers around—but considerably better 
“ wages—a state of affairs which appears on the whole to be pre- 
“‘ferable from the labourer’s point of view, and to be preferred by 
“them.” 
fam well aware that the whole question of the agricultural mini- 
mum wage needs more elaborate investigation. The time seems 
to have come, however, when definite arguments and proposals are 
needed. Even if they are not exhaustive or conclusive, they will 
serve to provoke discussion on a subject which 1s unquestionably 
of vital importance. A moderate and perfectly constitutional demand 
is being put forward on behalf of the agricultural labourers. It has 
been endorsed three years in succession by ‘the Trade Wnion 
Congress. It 1s by no means impossible that the agitation may, 
before many years are over, take the form of sporadic strikes, 
disastrous perhaps to employed and employers alike. If we wish to 
maintain the credit of Parliament, and the public respect for 
legality, we should insist that the claim for a minimum wage shall 
be calmly and seriously examined now, and that, if it 1s rejected, 
it shall be reyected only on logical and defensible grounds. 


CHARLES RODEN, BUXTON. 
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SOME BROWNING MEMORIES.. 


e 
e 
{° is well, I think, that ın this the centenary year of Robert 
Browning’s birth, the simple story of one’s intercourse with 
him should be recorded, thus affording to a new generation of 
readers a glimpse of the poet as some of us knew him. I ‘have 
already related a fragment of this story,* yet many further 
memories throng the mind, no less interesting and vivid. It 
was during the latter part of the summer of 1868 that I ventured 
to write him, expressing something of the debt I felt I owed him 
—though but a youthful browser ın the fields of literature. To 
my delight, I recerved a response; and ıt 1s eminently characteristic 
of the man that my obviously boyish effusion should have 
prompted a historic reply. I think ıt well worth quoting ın full 
once again — 
19, Warwick Crescent, W., 
t November 27th, 1868 
My dear Sir,—Will the kindness that induced you to write your 
very gratifying letter forgive the delay that has taken place in 
answering it, for I have been far from well and oppressed by work. 
I am heartily glad I have your sympathy for what I write: 
intelligence, by itself, 1s scarcely the thing with respect to a new 
book—as Wordsworth says (a little altered), ‘‘ you must lke it 
before ıt be worthy of your liking ’’? In spite of your intelligence 
and sympathy, I can have but little doubt that my writing has 
been, in the main, too hard for many I should have been pleased 
to communicate with , but I never designedly tried to puzzle people, 
as some of my critics have supposed On the other hand, I never 
pretended to offer such literature as should be a substitute for a 
cigar or game at dominoes to an idle man. So perhaps on the 
whole I get my deserts and something over—not a crowd, but a 
few I value more Let me remember gratefully that I may class 
you among these , while you, ın turn, must remember me as, 
Yours very faithfully, 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Surely a noble letter, and worthy of preservation in its present 
resting-place—the British Museum. I have forgotten the cır- 
cumstances that followed the receipt of this unique letter; probably 


*The Robert Browning Centenary Celebratzon I have to thank Messrs Smith, 
Elder & Co for their courteous permission to incorporate in this article one or 
two incidents mentioned in the booklet issued by them ° 
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I wrote him again, for in the following year I received this 
note .— 


Dear Mr Kingsland,—Indeed, I have never forgotten you, 
though a pressure of very various concerns prevented my acting 
upon the remembrance Can you call here on Wednesday—or any 
other morning this week, at noon? It will much gratify me to see 
you Ever truly yours, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
@ 


” Of this first visit to the poet I have but an indistinct recollection 
—and I fear shyness sealed my lips. But the memory of the 
charming way in which he put me at ease 1s still present to me, 
as aJso the buoyancy of his nature and the cheeriness of his 
welcome. He talked of many things; and I well recollect his 
pointing to the tapestry on the wall, with the figure thereon of 
the “‘ blind red horse, his every bone astare’’—one of the mar- 
vellous pictures in Childe Roland. On leaving, he was most 
cordial ın his “come again soon ’’—and, indeed, ıt was not long 
ere this acquaintance imperceptibly ripened into friendship, and 
many a memorable hour was subsequently spent ın Warwick 
Crescent. 

e But in a friendship of over twenty years, one thing stands out 
clearly—the exceeding kindness of heart ever shown by the poet. 
His courtesy and consideration, his noble bearing, his helpful 
spirit, his solicitude for your welfare and comfort-—these things 
were part and parcel of the man. He would put himself to no 
end of inconvenience and trouble to oblige his friends, or do them 
a service, while his generous and affectionate nature was always 
apparent to those who knew him. But to others who knew him 
not it 1s well to pass this record on, so that a succeeding age 
may know that the man Browning and the poet Browning were 
alike great, and that he who, by his intellectual and poetic force, 
has so largely helped England was a good and true man. 

I remember calling on him in the December of 1886, and, 
finding him somewhat unwell, made but a brief stay—regardless 
of his entreaty to remain. In the course of a week I received 
the following note—and ıt was just like hime— 


19, Warwick Crescent, W , 
December 26th, 1886 


My dear Friend,—It 1s not the first tıme that your goodness and 
sympathy leave me quite unable to say what I would wish about 
them but I know they extend to understanding my silence I am 
much better, and, when the bitterness of the season passes, hope 
to be quite myself again I shall trust you will remember your 
promise to make up to me, by another visit, what I was very 
sensible of losing yesterday week . . . So all truest Christmas 
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wishes to you and your family, my dear and valued friend My 
sister’s love goes with mine, who am ever, affectionately yours, 


ROBERT BROWNING 


‘‘ A purely personal letter,” I may be told. Yes; but remem- 
ber ıt was written to one whom the poet knew to be a proof-reader 
in a London printing-office, and I quote it ın order that a new 
generation of readers may know the manner of man Browning 
was. To this end I cull from another letter — į 


My dear Kingsland,—Your kindness to me—of which I have 
experience enough—will prove kindness ın the highest degree if it 
have led you to explain by any theory but that of carelessness 
my silence of a whole month’s duration It was just because I was 
much moved by your sonnet, and other memories of sympathy, that 
I waited to write a word of acknowledgment till the many calls 
on my attention should have been attended to . . . I am, and 
shall ever be, most grateful for your interest in my poems and—I 
may venture to believe—attachment to myself. At all events, I 
reciprocate such a feeling 

Yours cordially ever, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


I find ıt somewhat difficult to place ın anything lıke consecutive 
order the memories that crowd the mind of the many talks I had 
with the poet. But I well remember his cheery laugh and his 
“ Well, now, I don’t know,” when I asked his reason for omitting 
certain ‘‘ texts,’ or forewords, to the later editions of some of his 
earlier poems—pointing out that I thought they might give the 
reader a keener insight into the meaning of the poem to which 
they had been prefixed. For instance, The Bishop Orders hts 
Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church originally appeared (Hood’s 
Magazine, March, 1845) as The Tomb at St. Praxed’s, with the 
prefatory text—‘* Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity.’’ Again, 
to the poem Johannes Agricola, as 1t appeared under the signature 
“Z” ın one of the issues of the Monthly Repository of 1836, 
was appended the following from the Dictionary of all 
Religions (1704) “‘ Antinomians, so denominated for rejecting 
“the law as a thing of no use under the Gospel dispensation 
‘‘ theyssay that goot works do not further, nor evil works hinder, 
“ salvation; that the child of God cannot sin, that God never 
“ chastiseth him, that murder, drunkenness, etc., are sins in the 
“wicked but not in him, that the child of grace, once assured of 
“ salvation, afterwards never doubteth . . . that God doth 
‘not love any man for his holiness, that sanctification 1s no 
‘evidence of justification, &c. Pontanus, in his Catalogue of 
‘‘ Heresies, says John Agricola was the author of this sect 
“A.D. 1535.” This, Browning readily assented, might have 
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been retained ‘‘ probably with much usefulness to my readers.” 
Another omission was in Caliban upon Setebos, which appeared 
in the Dramatis Persone of 1864 with the “ text” appended— 
‘Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 
In the 1868 edition of his collected poems this was omitted, and 
my pointing ıt out evidently took him by surprise. He thought 
its Omission must have been an accident of the printer’s; and 
he regretted®it, for “it undoubtedly gave the keynote to the 
“ poem.” Indeed, he was ever grateful for any help in this 
direction; and when, on another occasion, I called his attention 
to the fact that certain corrections he had written in the poem 
Phesdippides (ın a volume of Selections he had given me) had not 
been made, he wrote :— 


19, Warwick Crescent, W , 
July 15th, 1884. 
My dear Kingsland,—It is no new experience for me to be 
greatly obliged by you This time you greatly oblige me. I 
certainly made those corrections, which reduce the stanza to 
regularity, and supposed they were adopted in the last edition I 
shall take care, at all events, that the printers insert them in the 
next Thank you once more, and believe me, affectionately yours, 


ROBERT BROWNING 


I asked him once whether he had not been discouraged by the 
indifference or hostility of the critics. ‘‘ Never,” he replied; 
“why, I had the approbation of Fox, of Mill, of Forster, and 
“I was content with their verdict.’? Yet on one occasion he 
did express his indignation that Forster should have kept hidden 
for thirty years a letter from Dickens, expressing ın passionate 
terms the great novelist’s admiration of the Blot ın the ’Scutcheon: 
“ Had it been brought before the literary public, as Dickens no 
“ doubt intended ıt should have been, ıt would have rendered ın- 
“valuable help to my work at that tıme,” said Browning. 

But “at that time’’ the “invaluable help ” was rendered by 
the poet to Forster, for, though Browning once told me he had 
helped Forster when the latter was writing the Life of Strafford, 
he did not say he had himself written that wérk—as would seem 
to be the case from a letter of Elizabeth Barratt’s, of June 6th, 
1846: “‘ I forgot again your ‘ Strafford’; Mr. Forster’s ‘ Strafford ’ 
“—I beg hs pardon for not attributing to him other men’s 
“works.” 

It was but natural that his own work should crop up ın the 
numerous conversations I had with him—though, for the most 
part, he studiously avoided this topic. On one occasion he spoke 
of an idea that had come to him of making a selection from his 

* longer poems, prefacing each extract with a line or two as a 
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kind of connective link. I strongly commended the 1dea—which 
he appeared at the moment seriously to entertain. But when, 
some time after, I asked him if he was making any progress in 
this direction, he replied ıt had been objected to him that this 
sort of thing would appear to ‘‘ make his work all selection,” 
so he had put the notion on one side. With all due deference, 
I still think this was a mistake on the part of his advisers. 

I can recall a long conversation I had with himesome time ın 
April, 1885. The poem of Sludge, the Medrum had been under 
discussion at a recent meeting of the Browning Society, and the 
poet insisted that he had not dealt one whit too severely with the 
so-called ‘‘ Medium,” who, said he, ‘‘ was a thorough ragcal.”’ 
He narrated several incidents ın the said Medium’s career in 
Florence, and how he had once fallen into a trap neatly laid for 
him by a well-known lady ın that city; also repeating to me 
the story of the floating wreath, which the‘ spirit’? was asked 
to place upon the head of the greatest poet in the room. It 
finally descended upon Mrs. Browning—and on her husband 
expostulating against the genuineness of all this, the Medium 
retorted that he had noticed, while the wreath was hovering in 
mid-air, the head of the poet bending forward to receive ıt; adding 
that 1t was, therefore, wounded vanity that made him so angry! 

In the light of this, one can conceive the spirit in which Sludge 
was written. And, indeed, after one of these memorable talks 
you would depart the richer for some luminous word on one or 
other of his poems. For instance, he would speak of Shelley, 
and the influence of that poet on his own youthful :magination. 
But in his later years he made a wide distinction between Shelley 
the man and Shelley the poet; and I remember his telling me 
that when asked to accept the presidency of the Shelley Society, 
he had met the request with a “‘ resolute refusal ’’—on the ground 
that much had come to light concerning Shelley’s life which he 
could by no means justify or approve I then referred to the 
little poem Memorabilia :— 


‘ And edid you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 
Anti did you speak to him again? 
- How strange it seems, and new 


‘“ But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter ”’ 


Browning immediately outbroke with characteristic vehemence 
“ I was one day in the shop of Hodgson, the well-known London ° 
e 
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“ bookseller, when a stranger came in, who, ın the course of con- 
“ versation with the bookseller, spoke of something that Shelley had 
“once said to him. Suddenly the stranger paused, and burst 
“into laughter as he observed me staring at him with blanched 
“face, and,” the poet continued, ‘‘I still vividly remember how 
“strangely the presence of a man who had seen and spoken 
“with Shelley affected me.” 

Browning, had the true democratic spirit, and was concerned 
tn all that appertained to the welfare of the people. I call to 
mind one summer evening, in company with M. Milsand, the 
poet taking us into the little square patch of garden ground at 
the back of the house in Warwick Crescent. The conversation 
ranged round many topics—from Sunday schools to ragged 
schools; ‘‘ temperance work ” also largely coming in. The poet 
spoke with something like vehemence on this topic, and related 
how, but a few evenings since, he had come across a working- 
man who was so drunk he could scarcely stand. “‘ I helped him 
“along for some distance as best I could,” said the poet, “‘ but 
“he was getting unmanageable, and I was glad when another 
‘individual, apparently a fellow-worker, came to my assistance 
“with the remark, ‘I think you had better leave him to me, sir.’ 
“ And, as he seemed to understand more about it than I did, I 
“ thought that the best thing to do,” he added. 

To Milsand was dedicated Sordello (1863), and if any man 
understood and appreciated Browning, it was this gentle and 
estimable Frenchman. To see them together was to see friend- 
ship; and the poet’s friends soon became friends of Milsand’s— 
so truly lovable was the man. He was not only the first French- 
man to recognise our poet’s genius or review his poems, but one 
of the first critics to give him his rightful place. In 1851 he 
wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes: “Mr. Browning 
“ belongs to the family of Milton rather than Shakespeare. His 
“ peculiar genius ıs that he sees in every fact an epitome of 
‘creation. I know of no poet so capable of gathering up the 
“religious, moral, and scientific conceptions of our time, and 
‘clothing them ın poetic form.” ‘‘ There’s poor dear Milsand,”’ 
said Browning to me one day, pointing to the portrait of hes friend 
(painted by his son), ‘‘ he was in my mind a®great deal while I 
‘was writing some of the Parleyings.’’ Mulsand died somewhat 
suddenly in the September of 1886, and Browning at once wrote 
me — 

Llangollen, N. Wales, 
September 6th, 1886 
"My dear Kingsland,—I am sure you share ın our sorrow when I 


tell you that I am informed, by a telegram recetved this morning, 
of the death of my belovedest of friends, Milsand It took place 
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on the 4th at Villers la Taye, we had a letter from him, dated 
August 28th, ın which he spoke of his increasing weakness, which 
did not, however, in any way affect his intellect—only the body 
has failed him. I know you entertained much regard for him, as 
I know that he was much attached to you and to all your family. 
I am anxious, therefore, that you should hear of our loss from 
myself, and not indirectly, as you might Wiıth every good wish 
from my sister, and also from me, that you and yours may continue 
to enjoy health and happiness, believe me, 


Yours truly evere 
i 
ROBER1 BROWNING. 


“Iam anxious you should hear of this loss from myself, and not 
“indirectly ’’: here you have the key-note to his lovable nature. 
And 1n truth—though on occasion he could be roused to righfeous 
anger, and express his indignation at wrong in no measured terms 
—one found him always thus: if cheery, no less sympathetic; 1f, 
as now and again, came the touch of pathos, ıt anon blended into 
the frank, hearty laugh, the resonant voice, the merry twinkle 
of the eye. And how genuine his greeting, and how humanly 
grateful for your expression of gratitude for help or pleasure given 
by his work. I saw him soon after his return from Edinburgh ın 
1884, where at the Tercentenary meeting of the University he had 
made the one impromptu speech of his life. He spoke with evident 
feeling, and much gratification, of the welcome accorded him by 
the students, and their enthusiasm towards him. ‘‘ Their kind- 
‘“ ness,” he said to me, ‘‘ extended even to their seeing me off by 
‘the train, and loading me with papers °? By and by the talk 
veered round to matters of high moment, and he spoke with rapt 
certainty of the soul’s immortality, expressing his concurrence 
with the vital doctrines of the Christian faith. Notwithstanding 
Buchanan’s ‘‘ emphatic No,” and one or two other pronounce- 
ments, I have no hesitation, from converse with him, ın placing 
Browning among those who hold to the Divinity of Christ. I well 
remember how interested he was when he found out I knew some- 
thing of the Rev. Thomas Jones, the one-time minister of the 
Bedford Congregational Chapel, in Camden Town. And he 
immediately began to describe to me his remarkable sermons, 
speaking of the preacher’ s wonderful flow of thought—‘“ before he 
a "bad finished with his ‘ firstly,’ the time allotted to the sermon 

‘was over, so rapidly did the speaker gather stray thoughts as 
““ he went along ° But Browning never obtruded himself on these 
matters. If you reverently asked him a question, he would answer 
you. “‘ He saw,” he said, ‘‘ nothing incredible in the recorded 
““ muracles of Christ, or ın the greatest miracle of all.” . Rising 
at last to go, I drew from my pocket an original edition of the 
Dramatis Persone, and asked him if he would write his name on 
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the fly-leaf, but this ıs what he wrote. “ I had not the pleasure 
“of giving this book to my friend Kingsland, but there 1s no one 
‘for whom I would rather have written it if he has got pleasure 
~ by what tt contains.—Robert Browning.” 

I have said that Browning could be roused to righteous anger— 
which was surely manifest when he sent to the Atheneum the 
"Lines addressed to Edward FitzGerald.’ But there is no 
apology needegl from the poet’s lovers for this outburst. Who was 
tlis literary dictator that he should (even under cover of a private 
letter which he must have known, as the poet said, would be seen 
by others) speak ın offensive terms of one whose lıfe-work had been 
dedicated to the service of God and man? Certainly he was the 
translator of a poem containing as dreary and pessimistic a 
philosophy of lıfe as one could well concerve—and that 1s all. 
But the old poet was, I fancied, still unrepentant concerning the 
incident, ‘‘ for though,” he said to me, “tt might have been wiser 
` to have left the thing alone, yet ‘to feel relieved at her death, 
“he must say’ was too shocking—so I also said what I must.” 
And with this he changed the subject. 

But the throng of memories and incidents 1s well-nigh ın- 
exhaustible. I call to mind how reverently he would speak of 
Wordsworth, dropping a word here and there which showed he 
had not quite the same feeling for the later as the earlier poems of 
the great veteran. Then the cheery laugh would break out, as he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ I was once walking with the poet and some friends, 
“when one of them said to Wordsworth, ‘ There’s Browning’s 
“house over that hill.’ ‘Call that a hill,’ exclaimed the 
““ Laureate, ‘ we only call that a rise in my country.’’’ He spoke 
to me once of Southey, “ What a pity ıt 1s that he 1s so completely 
“forgotten ’’, and of Landor, whom he loved much, he was never 
weary of speaking. Of Carlyle he would always speak with 
reverence, and it was evident he much resented the portrait drawn 
by Froude. He told me he had offered Froude the whole of the 
letters he had received from Carlyle, but they were refused. 
“ Shortly before his death,” said Browning, ‘‘ he called here 
‘“[ Warwick Crescent], but I was out. So he left a message with 
“ my sister, ‘ Tell your brother I should like to see him once more 
‘“ “before I die.’ I went over to Chelsea the next morning,” added 
the poet. 

In rare moods he would show you some of his treasures—the lock 
of Milton’s hair, given to him by Leigh Hunt, a relic he was 
exceedingly proud of, and for which he had a small glass medallion 
made: ““ necessary,” he said; ‘‘as I was one day showing the relic 
‘to a lady, who thought she might help herself to an infinitesimal 
‘portion thereof.” And once—once, the then ageing poet un- 
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locked a drawer 1n hits desk, and took therefrom a book, and one 
or two papers, and showed a sketch drawn by her, and the plan 
of a prospective house “well, I forget the rest.” 

It was somewhere near the date of the issue of Ferishiah’s Fanctes 
that he satd to me ‘‘I cannot be idle, I shall die in harness. I 
“ have been writing some small things lately, but I want to write 
“one or two large works before I die.’ But when I saw him tn 
the summer of 1889 he said, ‘‘ By and bye I don’ mean to write 
‘quite so much as I have done, and then I shall have more time 
‘to give to my friends.” And it was in the August of that year 
that I was, for the last tıme, privileged to have one more hour’s 
talk with him. He looked worn and somewhat weary, on this 
bright Sunday morning; but the old elasticity of step was still his, 
and the voice strong and full as of old. He was looking forward 
to his holiday with a sort of boyish eagerness, and spoke of a 
few things he had written, and others he was intending to write. 
I remember some word was dropped about the Browning Society, 
but he passed the subject lightly by, as of no moment, and began 
speaking, in his impulsive manner, of his old friends—‘* many of 
“them dead and gone ’’—who had helped his work ın the early 
years. Then he suddenly placed his hand on my shoulder, ,as 
was his wont, and said, ‘‘I shall never forget all that your kind- 
“ ness did for my poems, before all that fuss was made.” How 
happy he seemed in the new and commodious study. “ It is good,” 
he said, ‘‘to have room for all my books about me, instead of 
‘having them half-hidden as hitherto.’’ And from an adjacent 
table he would take up and show you various relics from Italy, 
and other mementoes of a long life. It seemed as though in his 
new home he was about to renew his youth, and was looking 
forward to some years of leisured work. And yet there did seem 
a touch of pathos ın his voice, and you felt that his hold upon 
life was frail. For he spoke of things he wanted to do on his 
return from Venice, ‘‘ many things ” he meant to do—‘‘ if I live,” 
he more than once repeated. As always, he accompanied me to 
the door, and glancing towards Kensington Gardens remarked 
that he ‘‘ ought to be out there in the blessed sunshine.’? Once 
more he placed his hand upon my shoulder, and with a “* God bless 


if oe 


you,” bade me good-bye. 





And I saw his face no more. 


WILLIAM G. KINGSLAND. 


RUSSIA, FINLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


HE motives of Russia’s attack on Finland are mixed. Much 
has been heard in Great Britain of one set of these motives— 
the dgsire to bring Finland into line with the rest of the Empire, 
the inadvisability for a threatened autocracy to have on its borders 
a flourishing democratic country which may serve as a model and 
a stimulus to the stiuggling masses in Russia. But another set 
of motives, and one which concerns this country far more closely, 
has been almost entirely overlooked. Englishmen have protested 
against the violation of Finland’s liberties from a sense of justice, 
not at all from a sense of self-interest. They have quite failed to 
realise that the fulfilment of Russia’s plans in Finland would result 
ig an inteinational situation full of menace to their own country. 
Certain diplomatists in Petersburg are smiling to themselves as 
they see foreign interest ın the Finnish question expressing itself 
in humanitarian indignation over Finland’s wrongs, and over- 
looking the secret aim of Russia, which it 1s so greatly to her 
interest to conceal. For, from the point of view of the diplomatists 
in question, the attack on Finland 1s simply a stalking-horse for 
an attack on Sweden and Norway. 

It may be asked—so little attention has been devoted to this 
subject ın Great Britain—why Russia should have any desire to 
attack these countries. It 1s therefore worth while, before con- 
sidering the evidence for the proposed attack, to glance at some 
of Russia’s motives. 

First of all, there 1s the general desire for Imperial expansion 
Perhaps the best way for anyone unacquainted with Russian 
history to realise this desire ıs to consult sueh a map as that 
opposite page 32 1n M Maılyoukov’s Russia andyts Crisis. The 
map illustrates by means of colours the making of the Russian 
State, and explains ıts growth from reign to reign during the period 
between 1462 and 1881 It will be seen that hardly any reign has 
passed without its addition to the Empire. We are sometimes told 
that Russia has now reached the limits of expansion, and only 
desires t6 consolidate her power The falsity of this proposition 
1s demonstrated by her recent war with Japan, by her present 
*Persian policy, and by her menace to China and Turkey. The fact 
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that Russian aims received a severe check in the Far East only 
renders an expansion westwards more desirable ın her eyes. 

Secondly, ıt has long been known that Russia, chafing at her 
situation on great inland seas like the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
desires a port on the Atlantic. Few people in Great Britain realise 
how near she 1s to having one. For some 300 miles Russia 1s only 
separated from the ocean by a narrow strip of Norwegian territory. 
At one point her frontier comes within eighteer? miles of the 
Lyngenfjord. There are many ports in the north of Norway 
which would afford excellent naval harbours, for instance Vardo, 
Hammerfest, Tromso All of these are kept 1ce-free throughout 
the winter by the Gulf Stream. When it 1s remembered that her 
Empire extends to the Pacific on the East, ıt will be seen how 
great is the temptation for Russia to acquire those few mules of 
territory which separate her from her goal on the West. Further, 
she might easily be provided with a practically unbroken line of 
communication from West Europe to East Asia For not far 
south of the Lyngenfjord runs the Lapland Railway, recently 
constructed by Sweden. Thuis joins the Atlantic at Narvik to the 
Gulf of Bothnia at Lulea. A branch line covers a part of the 
Short distance from Lulea to the Finnish frontier at Haparanda 
(north of the Gulf of Bothnia). Consequently, if Russia were to 
acquire this railway, so temptingly close to her frontiers, she would 
possess, save for the one little gap just indicated,* a vast line 
of railway joining the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

There is a third reason why the acquisition of this northern tract 
of Sweden and Norway should be welcome to Russia. Why did 
Sweden construct a railway across the inhospitable wastes of 
Lapland? It was because this country had been discovered to 
contain vast mineral resources. Anyone who, like the present 
writer, has travelled through ıt, and seen the iron mines of Kiruna, 
cannot fail to be impressed by the possibilities of wealth it affords. 
Over 70 per cent of iron is contained ın some of the ore The 
acquisition of these mines by Russia 1s most desirable in the eyes 
of a bureaucracy whose continuance ın power 1s so dependent on a 
constant supply of funds, and which ıs beginning to experience 
difficulty ın raisyng the foreign loans necessary for the successful 
crushing of the revolutionary movement. 

So much for the reasons which prompt Russian statesmen to cast 
eager eyes on Sweden and Norway. We pass now to a considera- 
tion of the evidence of Russia’s designs Russia is making con- 
siderable military and naval preparations in the South of Finland, 
but these need not detain us here, as they can be explained on 

*I believe the quite extraordinary dilatoriness of Sweden in carrying thise 


railway to the Finnish frontier ıs simply due to fear of Russia 
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purely defensive grounds. What 1s really important in the present 
connection ıs the railway development of Finland. Finland, as a 
glance at the railway map of the country will show, planned her 
railways for commercial purposes, and mainly with the object of 
joining South Finland to North Finland. But of recent years 
Russia has not only urged her to construct several new railway 
lines, some of which the Finns themselves declare they do not 
require, but has forbidden them to build others which they do 
require. Rus%1a’s principal objects are to bring Petersburg into 
direct communication, firstly, with Vasa, about half-way up the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and secondly, with Tornea, on the Finno-Swedish 
frontier, at the head of the Gulf. The former is regarded as the 
most pressing need.* To further ıt, Nyslott 1s being joined to 
Pieksamaki on the Kajana line, and a committee is now sitting 
to decide by what route Pieksamak: shal! be joined to Jyvaskyla. 
These lines will be of value both for Strategic and commercial 
purposes, and for the latter reason are welcomed by the Finns. 
Purely strategic, however, 1s the line which the Russian Council 
of Ministers has now decided shall be built between Petersburg and 
Hutola (near the most westerly point of Lake Ladoga). Its object 
1s to complete the direct communication between Petersburg and 
Vasa, which the two new lines above mentioned have begun. It 
would also provide a second line of communication between 
Finland and Petersburg. This can, however, be justified only on 
strategic grounds, as there 1s no need of ıt for any other purpose. 
The Finns object to spending money on a construction which they 
consider will not bring ın a fair return, and the Diet ın Igi1 refused 
to assent to a bill providing for it. A new Bill will, ıt appears, 
be placed before the Diet ın the session of 1912, and, according to 
reports, the Russian Government will use compulsion unless the 
Diet withdraws its opposition.t The Government gives no reason 
at all for requiring this new stretch of railway , ıt simply demands 
it. But the semi-official Novoja Vremja speaks quite freely of 
strategic railways, and accuses the Finns of lack of patriotism when 
the Diet objects to building them. A direct connection 
between Petersburg and Tornea 1s of less importance to Russia, 
more especially as the journey from Kajana to Uleaborg is a°good 
one by water and road, but signs are not wantin that a railway 
connection will be established before long.t Russia’s aims are 
illustrated, moreover, by the fact that she welcomed the 1dea of 
the railway from Uleaborg to Tornea, on the Swedish frontier, 


* See, eg, the Helsingfors Hu/vudstadsbladet, December 30th rgxr_ Report of 
a meeting of the Russian Council of Ministers to discuss new railways for Finland 


+ CE Nya Pressen, January 4th, 1912 Leading article 
+ Hujvoudstadsbladet, December 3oth, IQII 
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while she refused to allow the Finns to open up the interior of 
Finland by means of a line running north-east from Kajana to 
Suomussalm1. The former has strategic value, the latter would 
have only commercial value. : 

The strategic character of the lines we have been discussing will 
become still clearer when certain other facts are taken into con- 
sideration. Tornea and Vasa are two of the points from which the 
Russian armies crossed into Sweden during the winter of 1809, the 
third crossing taking place va the Aland Islands: The passage 
over the frozen sea ıs particularly convenient at Vasa and v:a 
Aland. The Aland Islands may also be said to be attached to the 
Finnish mainland by a magnificent archipelago, while opposite 
Vasa the Gulf of Bothnia 1s very narrow. The third starting point 
for the invasion was naturally Tornea, as ıt offers the most southerly 
land passage into Sweden. All these places have been important 
strategic points ın earlier wars also.* 

Let us, ın view of these facts, observe the strategic value of the 
railways projected or in course of construction to-day. The forti- 
fications upon which Sweden relies for the protection of her 
northern frontier lie at Boden, on the Lapland railway. The 
railway to Vasa would enable Russia rapidly to turn these forti- 
fications and to isolate Boden by cutting off its railway communica- 
tion with Stockholm. The railway to Tornea would enable her 
to develop an attack on Boden from the north, with the least 
possible delay in concentrating large masses of troops on the 
Swedish frontier. 

It ıs a significant fact that the Russianisation of the Finnish 
railway system was part of Bobrikoff’s programme, as it 1s part.of 
the programme of the present Governor-General Seyn. Further, 
it should be noted that ıt forms one of the recommendations of the 
Russian members of the Joint Committee appointed ın 1909 “* for 
“ the drafting of proposals for regulating the procedure of issuing 
“ laws of general imperial interest concerning Finland.”’ 

Moreover, in entire keeping with this railway policy are the state- 
ments which General Kuropatkin lets fall ın his book on the Russo- 
Japanese war. In estimating their significance, ıt must be borne 
in mend that, besides having been for some time Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian armies in the Far East, General Kuropatkin 
has also occupied the position of Minister of War for the Russian 
Empire. In the book referred to, he devotes some pages to the 
subject of Russian frontier policy, which are summarised from a 
report he made in 1900 when Minister of War. Referring to the 


*See, eg, P B Regner, Kriget och tllstandet 1 Vaster-Botten’ 1809 jamte 
joregaende historik över Ryssarnes ırjall ı Vaster-Botien pa 1700 talet Especially 
pp 5-9 (Stockholm, 1891 ) 
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Swedish frontier he says: ‘‘ The southern portion quite corresponds 
* to our requirements, but the northern is too artificially drawn and 
““1s disadvantageous to us, as it cuts Finland off from the Arctic 
‘* Ocean and gives all the coast to Norway ” (the italics are mine). 
“ We would naturally like to see a realignment of this portion,” 
he goes on, but hastens to add that “‘ the advantages to be gained 
“are too insignificant to warrant our quarrelling about them. 
. ** Still,” he concludes, “‘ the situation on this section of our border 

‘‘ eannot be considered to be all that is to be desired.’’ He then 
regrets that Finland was not Russianised ın 1809, at the same time 
treating the Finnish question in a very misleading manner. Subse- 
quently, ın one sentence he admits that “‘ the Kingdom of Norway 
‘‘ and*Sweden 1s weak,” and ın the next two sentences argues that 
‘““ın order to insure our safety on that frontier from an attack by 
“ Sweden (aided forsooth by an independent Finland), ıt 1s our duty 
‘* to smooth the way as much as possible for the early unrfication 
‘of Finland and Russia.’’* 

Finland 1s, therefore, to be Russianised ın order to guard against 
the danger of attack from a country which 1s, by the author’s own 
confession, “‘ weak.” Theargumentisalso weak. Even dreamers 
of dreams will hardly contemplate an attack by Sweden on the 
Russian Empire, of half-a-dozen millions on 150 millions. General 
Kuropatkin would have been more prudent had he omitted his 
remarks on the Swedish frontier. For if the motive of Finland’s 
Russianisation ıs not defence against Sweden, it must be aggres- 
sion. And one of the causes for the aggression ıs the General’s 
frank statement ‘“‘ that the northern part of the Swedish frontier is 
‘* disadvantageous as ıt cuts Finland off from the Arctic Ocean and 
‘ gives all the coast to Norway.” General Kuropatkin’s report 
dates, as was pointed out, from 1900, when Russia anticipated a 
triumphant march to the Pacific. Had ıt been written after the 
war with Japan, when that advance had been checked, it is possible 
that 1t would have betrayed a still greater hankering after a read- 
justment of the Swedish frontier and a base on the coast of Norway. 

With these quotations from General Kuropatkin may be com- 
pared the following dictum of the Novoja Vremja: “ Russia 1s 
‘growing and spreading over regions of boundfess extent. df she 
‘fis to accomplish her historical mission, it 1s @ssential that she 
“should secure access to the open ocean, which she resembles ın 
“greatness . . . . andfora people who number 130,000,000 
“ the coat must not be cut too small, nor must the arms be sewn 
‘‘up.’+ It 1s becoming recognised in Scandinavia that Russia 


“The Russian Army and the Japanese War, by General Kuropatkin Vol I, 
PP 40-44 


+ Novoja Vrem7za, January 2nd (old style), 1905 
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floods the north of Sweden with her spies. A striking admission 
of this fact is afforded by an article in the Stockholm Aftonbladet 
for January 4th, 1912, entitled ‘‘ Secret Spying according to 
“ Modern Methods.” It may also be pointed out that Russian 
officers are specially encouraged to learn Swedish. Why is this, 
if Russia does not contemplate a war with Sweden? The Swedes 
in Finland only constitute about an eighth of the population, so 
that for ordinary purposes a study of Finnish would be of more . 
use for Russians. ° 

It now remains to see how Russia's designs against her have 
affected Sweden, and not Sweden only, how they have resulted, 
since the Russianisation of Finland commenced, in a complete 
change of the theory of Swedish defence, and a thorough 
reorganisation and large increase of the troops responsible for it. 
The anxiety felt in Sweden has been very great. It is natural 
that military papers, such as Kungl. Krigsvetenskaps-Akademtiens 
Tidskrift och Handlingar (Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Academy of Military Science), should devote much attention to the 
subject, but whether one turns the pages of a monthly like the Svensk 
Tidskrift, or of any of the daily or weekly papers, the subject 
constantly meets one’s eye. Instead of illustrating this anxiety 
from the Swedish papers, however, I shall do so mainly from 
periodicals more accessible to the British public. M.Schvan, who 
has had a wide experience of military affairs, contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, for November, 1909, an article entitled ‘‘ The 
“ Defence Problem of Scandinavia,’’ ın which he argued for a 
common action among the three Scandinavian countries for purposes 
of defence. In the course of it he writes: ‘‘ For Sweden and 
‘““ Norway the greatest danger lies in a Russian attack, the only one 
“which can reach these countries by land. The distarice between 
“the Swedish frontier and St. Petersburg ıs less than a tenth of 
“the distance from Moscow to Manchuria. In view of recent 
‘“ experience it would, therefore, be comparatively easy for Russia 
‘“ to concentrate an overwhelming force on the Swedish frontier. 
‘Sweden has need of every man she can spare to oppose the 
“ Russan march.” The same writer develops his ideas of 
defence on more” purely practical lines in a brochure entitled 
Sveriges vikiigaste Budget-fraga (Stockholm, 1907). 

Captain Axel Roekkebo contributes to La Revue Scandinave 
for March, 1911, an article on the same subject of Scandinavian 
defence. Here we see the Norwegian point of view. Captain 
Roekkebo points out the nearness of the Finnish frontier to the 
Atlantic and to the Lapland railway, and the témptation for RuSsia 
to make an aggressive movement when her hands are not full else- 
where. ‘‘ Ce que les pays Scandinaves ont le plus à redouter,, 
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“cest une alliance Russo-allemande,’? he writes. Later on, 
speaking of the danger to North Norway, he makes the following 
significant remark : ‘‘ Evidemment, 11 n’y a pas de danger imminent, 
“car la russification de la Finlande n’est heureusement pas encore 
‘un fait accompli. Mais que réserve lavenir ? ”* 

The same danger was clearly foreseen in Scandinavia in 1905 
when the friction between Sweden and Norway was at tts height, 
and the Russianisation of Finland had not received the temporary 
check which resulted ın the restoration of constitutional government 
in the autumn of that year. In the course of a letter which appeared 
in the Times of April 14th, 1905, under the heading ‘* The Swedish- 
Norwegian Conflict,” the famous dramatist Byornson wrote: 
~ Thè three peoples of the North are threatened by one only 
“ common danger—Russia’s desire for expansion.’? He also refers 
to Bobrikoff’s ambitions as regards Scandinavia. Nor did the 
warning come only from Scandinavians. Thus, in the course of 
a letter upon the same controversy, published ın the Times of April 
26th, 1905, Mr. James G. Calvert, for thirty years a resident ın 
Sweden, writes ‘‘It must be patent to everyone acquainted with 
`- the circumstances that the present brutal Russification of Finland 
“1s Only a means to an end, and that a seaboard on the Atlantic 
‘tand the North Sea in close proximity to Great Britain ıs Russta’s 
““ prospective object, to which she has been making rapid strides 
“lately by the endeavour to annihilate the buffer State of Finland. 
‘" We have every reason to believe that, balked by powerful 
"' Japan in the East, she may be only too eager to take an early 
‘“ opportunity of revenge by aggression in the West.” The Tzmes 
itself, in the course of a leading article in its issue of April 7th, 
1905, wrote that the union between Sweden and Norway ‘‘1s 
“imposed upon the two countries by the unalterable conditions 
“ of their geographical situation, and ıt must, at all costs, be pre- 
‘served. The negotiators on both sides must remember that a 
‘' peninsula is not an island, and that it does not follow that, 
‘“ because Russia cannot carry on a successful war at the end of 
‘4,000 miles of railway, she cannot do so at her own gates.” 
Again, in the Times for April 18th, 1905, appears a letter of some 
two-and-a-half columns by Dr. Sven Hedin, under the heading 
‘ Russia and the Scandinavian Peoples,” to a tonsideration of 
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* Norwegian anxıety as regards Russia could easily be illustrated by a very 
Jarge number of quotations Among the more recent instances are the following 
The Christiania Aftenposten, in its issue for January roth, 1912, IN giving an 
account of the Budget proposals, shows that it 35 proposed to devote an extra 
16,500,000 crowns for purposes of defence In its issue for January 17th, 1912, 
the same paper gives an account of a “ Defence Evening ” at Trondhjem ‘‘ A map 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia was hung high in the hall Russia 
was coloured bright green, with the green finger pointing ominously far in the 
north where it meets our frontier”? The finger 15, of course, that part of Finland 
which reaches out towards the Lyngenfjord 
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which the Times devoted its first leading article. It argues that 
Sweden cannot afford to be indifferent to Norway’s fate, because 
the seizure of part of Norway by Russia would threaten Sweden 
also. It admits that a port in North Norway has particular attrac- 
tuons for Russia, “attractions which are likely to prove more 
“ powerful than ever now that her aspirations for warm water ports 
‘in the Pacific seem doomed to disappointment.’ It points out 
that Russia has been making strategic roads in the tegritory leading 
towards the Lyngenfjord, and otherwise acquiring influence there. 
Having summarised Dr. Sven Hedin’s argument on the danger 
of Russian aggression, the writer concludes: ‘‘ It would be rash 
‘to affirm that his argument 1s weak.” 

If we turn to the military periodical, Kungl. Krigsvetenskaps- 
Akademens Tidskrift och Handlngar, we find the same view of 
Russia’s menace to Sweden. Indeed, a study of the past issues 
proves that since the commencement of the Russianisation of 
Finland the entire theory of Swedish defence has changed. The 
Swedes have awakened to the fact that Russia might attack them 
by way of Finland and that their greatest danger lies not, as in old 
days, in attack from Germany in the south, but rather in attack 
from Russia inthe north. The inwardness of this change can only 
be realised by a lengthy examination of Swedish military works, 
which might prove wearisome to the reader. It1s well typified by 
two utterances of General Lars Tingsten, the first of which 
appeared in the periodical above-named in April, 1884, while the 
second ıs 1eferred to ın the Stockholm Aftonbladet for December 
14th, 1911. General Tingsten, if may be noted, was for some time 
Swedish Minister of War after the dissolution of the Union. In 
the first article he entirely accepts the old theory that Sweden’s main 
line of defence should extend from Gothenburg to Stockholm, with 
its centre at the fortress of Karlsborg on Lake Vettern. “ There 
‘Care, ’? he says, ‘most weighty reasons for supposing that an 
‘enemy, intending to destroy us, will direct his attack against 
‘Central Sweden or Central Sweden’s lowland belt, whose 
‘ breathing points are our country’s two largest towns—Stockholm 
‘and Gothenburg.” Wherever the enemy lands Karlsborg will 
be invaluable for Sweden’s defence and ought to be much more 
strongly fortified. He denies that a main attack could come from 
the north; therefore ‘‘ the defence of Norrland ought, before all, 
“ to be a movable one.”’ 

After the Franco-Russian alliance begins the Swedish policy of 
friendship with Germany. Russia now becomes the principal 
enemy to be feared. The MRussiantsation of Finland, which 
definitely commenced ın 1898, seriously alarmed the Swedes, and 
since that time the theory of Swedish defence has entirely changed. 
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In 1897, the Swedish Parliament had refused to vote money for the 
fortification of Boden, which 1s now Sweden’s great northern 
fortress, but 1n 1900, when Bobrikoff was Russianising Finland, 
the money ‘was granted promptly, the work was taken tn hand 
immediately, and proceeded without interruption. General 
Tingsten ıs to-day the commander of the fortress. In the issue of 
the Aftonbladet referred to, he 1s reported to have criticised Prince 

e Karl’s proposed reforms concerning the Swedish cavalry for not 
having taken sufficiently into consideration the defence of Boden 
and the consequent security of the whole of our northernmost 
territory. ‘The lines italicised by the Aftonbladet show how great 
a change has taken place since 1884 ın this distinguished soldier’s 
conception of the requirements of Swedish defence. 

Finally, 1t must be pointed out how largely the military forces in 
North Sweden have been increased. This may be seen most 
clearly by reference to the accompanying table which shows the 
compositon of those forces in 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1ọro. The 
Fifth Army Corps, it will be noticed, has been greatly 
strengthened since 1880 and has been provided with artillery, while 
the Sixth Army Corps, which did not even exist at that date, has 
been growing stronger and stronger. 


Forces IN NORTH SWEDEN * 























1880. 1890 1900. IIo, 
Fifth No Artillery No Artillery, I Artillery Reg. | 1 Arullery Reg. 
aay 4 Infantry Regs, | 1 Cavalry Reg I Cavalry Reg. | 14 Cavalry Regs 
p 4 Small Corps. | 5 Infantry Regs. | 4 Infantry Regs. | 4 Infantry Regs 
Sıxth Nil. I Battery of he I Artillery Reg. | 2 Artillery Regs. 
Cony t Body of Cavalry | 1 Cavalry Reg 1 Cavalry Reg 


2 Infantry Regs. | 4 Infantry Regs 5 Infantry Regs, 
4 Infantry Corps, fortress of Boden. 
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In view of the evidence coming from so many different quarters, 
from Sweden, from Norway, from Russia, from Finland, from 
Great Britain, from personal utterances in the Press, from leading 
articles, from the news columns, from official reports of persons in 
authority, from the strategic character of the new railways in 
Finland, and the creation and development of Sweden’s northern 
defences, in view of the fact that such evidence could easily be 
multiplied, but for the fear of wearying the reader, the conclusion 


«* The table has been compiled from Sver: ges Statskalender, 1880, 18900, 1900, IQII 
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seems fairly clear that at least one of the reasons for the Russianisa- 
tion of Finland is Russia’s desire to facilitate an attack on the 
Scandinavian countries. No official dental can weigh for 
a moment against the overwhelming evidence of Russia’s tnten- 
tions. It is tıme that Great Britain took heed of them. 

It may be objected that as the integrity of Norway has been 
guaranteed by Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia by 
the Treaty of November 2nd, 1907, the danger to Sgandinavia from 
Russia ıs more imaginary than real. But it ıs to be observed*in 
the first place that it 1s only Norway’s integrity that has been 
guaranteed; Sweden and Denmark have no part in the treaty. 
And, in the second place, did Russia respect the Treaty of 
1856, with regard to the provision against her having 
warships in the Black Sea? She took advantage of the 
war of 1870-1871 to break it. Is she to-day respecting her agree- 
ment concerning Persia? Far from this, she 1s preparing to annex 
Persia. Is she to-day respecting the most solemn of all her 
obligations, the preservation of Finland’s autonomy? She 1s 
deliberately violating Finland’s guaranteed rights. The man who 
points to the agreement of November 2nd, 1907, as a safeguard 
to Norway against Russian aggression 1s deserving of pity. 
Russia is awaiting her opportunity, and when ıt comes she will 
seize it, as she did in 1870, regardless of treaties or protests. 

What then :s the moral of the situation for this country? We 
have to face the fact that the Russianisation of Finland affects us 
far more closely than we have hitherto realised. Russia’s aim at 
the lowest ıs a port on the Atlantic. Let us take it at its lowest. 
Does Great Britain desire to see Russia provided with a powerful 
naval base on the Atlantic, a perpetual menace to her shores? 
Does she desire to have still further anxiety for her food supply in 
time of war, and for the safety of her commerce? Does she want 
to increase enormously a naval budget which is already colossal? 
Does she want eventually to see the entire balance of power in 
northern Europe transformed? Does she want Copenhagen in 
other hands and the Baltic to be a Russian lake ?—for a port on 
the Atlantic wquld only be Russia’s prelude to a progress 
southwards. 

The answer to all these questions is, surely, ‘‘ No.” 

In that case 1t 1s the duty of our diplomatists to secure without 
delay the cessation for ever of Russta’s present policy in Finland, 
which is only the first step towaids the Russianisation of the whole 
Scandinavian Peninsula 


(J 
V. WHITFORD. 


A NEW COLOUR BAR 


e 

7 HE colour problem ıs familiar in most of our self-governing 
colonies, ın Australia, South Africa, and in Canada, where 
there are laws of various degrees of stringency restricting the 
immigration and limiting the status of persons of Asiatic descent. 
The Imperial Government itself has always been most reluctant 
to erect any barrier based upon racial distinction against any of 
its subjects. Fortunately, at home, we are free from the pro- 
foundly perplexing problem of the conflict of two standards of 
civilisation and economic requirements. Whatever we may think 
of the particular legislative enactments devised by the self- 
governing colonies to meet the situation with which they are con- 
frented, we cannot but sympathise with the alarm and dismay of 
the white population at the nightmare prospect of their being 
ousted from the labour market by incoming swarms of Asiatic 
labourers with a lower standard of comfort. The barriers erected 
have seriously embarrassed our Imperial policy. Japan, now that 
she has become a world power, ıs in a position to make her protest 
felt to some purpose. The growing nationalist feeling in India 
resents bitterly the discrimination between various classes of British 
citizens, and, indeed, the Government of India has warmly 
espoused the cause of 1ts native subjects ın protesting against their 
treatment 1n South Africa. In the development and conservation 
of the Empire this colour problem ıs undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult and dangerous of the problems that statesmen have to face. 
In India and the Crown Colonies, however, we have hitherto been 
free from this baffling problem. The lands were already in the 
occupation of non-European races whose own standard of cavili- 
sation and comfort prevailed. The climate made any wholesale 
immigration of Europeans impossible, and there was no danger of 
a clash between the two standards. The Europeans came and 
went, one after another, ın successive generations of administrators 
and traders. In general, there was no such bitter racial 
antagonism as that which now prevails in the self-governing 
colonies. * British rule gave security and confidence, and natives 
and Europeans alike enjoyed the protection of equal laws. Under 
the protection of these laws natives embarked ın trade and industry 
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on an equal footing with Europeans, acquired great fortunes, 
equipped their sons with all the advantages of Western education 
and science, and, where their capacity and character fitted them to 
do so, took part in the actual work of government and admunistra- 
tion. It was the proud boast of the British Empire that in those 
portions of ıt which were administered directly by the Imperial 
Government no barrier of race, or colour, or creed was erected 
against any of its subjects, and upon the good fah of this boast, 
depends the attractiveness of British citizenship to hundreds of 
millions of British subjects. 

Suddenly, without warning, without any intimation to the people 
concerned, ıt might almost be said surreptitiously, the Colonial 
Office has broken away from this great Imperial tradition of equality 
of citizenship ın a most important group of Eastern Crown 
Colonies and Pyotectorates. | Without consulting either the 
Imperial Parliament, or the local Legislative Assemblies, the 
Colonial Office has made a regulation depriving all non-European 
British subjects in Hong-Kong, the Straits Settlements, and the 
Federated Malay States, of the right which they had previously 
enjoyed of sitting for the examination for entrance to the Civil 
Service, and of being appointed to Government posts for which their 
character and ability might qualify them. This change in the 
regulations was first introduced in 1904, and came into operation 
in 1905. Previous to that date the regulations required that 
candidates must be ‘‘natural-born British subjects.” The new 
regulation required them to be also “of European descent.” 
Some difficulty seems to have arisen as to the interpretation of the 
words ‘‘ of European descent.” Eurasians or persons of mixed 
descent might, and did, claım to be of European descent. Accord- 
ingly, in 1911, the regulation was again altered so as to read “‘ of 
“pure European descent on both sides,’’ and the regulations 
for the Police Service were also screwed up to the same 
pitch of stringent exclusion. For the first time, therefore, in the 
history of these Eastern colonies and protectorates, all British sub- 
jects who are not of pure European descent on both sides are 
absolutely excludgd from the service of the Crown 1n the Crvil and 
Polite Services. 

With so greaf secrecy was this reversal of Imperial policy carried 
out that the natives themselves were ignorant of the change until 
the matter was raised ın the Imperial Parlament At first they 
refused to believe that such a change could have been made until 
the news was confirmed by questions asked ın the Legislative 
Council at Singapore. In the House of Commons the Colonial 
Secretary has been singularly unwilling to give any information on 
the subject. The only reason which he has put forward 1s the 
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general statement that ‘‘ Malays and Chinese dislike and resent 
“ officers of alien origin being placed in authority over them unless 
“ those officers are of European descent,” but he has refused to 
publish ahy papers corroborative of this statement, or to give the 
names of any Governors or influential citizens who have made 
representations to him on the subject. He has alluded vaguely to 
“ special difficulties arising from racial conditions in those parts 
“of the workd,’’ but he has refused to give any indication of the 
hature of those difficulties. These explanations only land one 
in a tangle of difficulties. The rank and file of the Police Force 
is almost entirely composed of Indians and Malays. We are, 
therefore, asked to believe that the natives dislike and resent being 
tried before a magistrate who ıs not of pure European descent 
on both sides, but that they have no objection to being arrested 
and dragged to Court by policemen who have not a drop of 
European blood ın their veins The racial, linguistic, and 
religious differences, moreover, of the Malay Peninsula are not 
greater or more sharply defined than those which prevail in India, 
yet the Indian Government, both by practice and by precept, 
disavows such a policy of exclusion. 
. The truth is that in India it would be impossible for the 
Government to adopt such a policy even if ıt desired to do so, 
and no doubt there are many who would gladly do so ıf they 
dared. Under British rule ın India there has grown up a powerful, 
wealthy, and educated class among the natives. Intellect for 
intellect, these men can rival the best Europeans whom we send 
out to govern the country. It is not merely their intellectual 
power which gives them influence. Their wealth also must be 
taken into account, and still more the ties of race, language, and 
religion which exist between them and the 300,000,000 who are 
subject to British rule. This class 1s already large and powerful, 
and it 1s becoming larger and more powerful every year, as wealth 
and education increase. We cannot hold India permanently 1f 
this class ıs estranged and hostile. If India is to remain within 
the British Empire it ıs essential that this great and growing class 
should be identified with the Government, and should have an 
interest in the maintenance of Imperial rule. Its brains, its’wealth, 
its local knowledge and racial sympathies, must be enlisted on 
behalf of the Government 
The Indian Government, therefore, has been compelled, in its 
own interest, to Open up its services to properly qualified Indian 
subjects. When the direct responsibility for the Government 
of India was taken over by the Crown after the great Mutiny, 
Queen Victoria issued a stirring appeal to the loyalty of her Indian 
e subjects. This document, the Royal Proclamation of 1858, which 
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received an immediate and enthusiastic response, and which has 
since been cherished as the charter of Indian rights, contained 
among its other guarantees one which was specially directed to the 
eligibility of natives to the service of the Crown. . 


‘© And itis Our further will that, so far as may be, Our Subjects, 
of whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
Offices in Our Service, the Duties of which they may be qualified, 
by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to d’scharge.’’ 


This pledge has been substantially carried out, and large numbers 
of natives of India have rendered honourable and useful service 
to the Crown. The lower ranks of the service are almost entirely 
manned by natives. Into the higher ranks they have been 
admitted more sparingly and more grudgingly, but ıt cannot be 
denied that among them there are men who, by education, ability, 
integrity, and loyalty, are qualified to rise to the highest rank. 

The Royal Proclamation of 1858, which 1s the Charter of the 
right of entry of natives into the service of the Crown, applied not 
only to India, but also to the Straits Settlements It was 
addressed to the inhabitants of all the territories previously 
administered by the East India Company. The Straits Settlementg 
had been administered by the Company; they were taken over with 
its other territories by the Crown 1n 1857, and they remained under 
the Indian Government for ten years, until they were transferred 
to the Colontal Office in 1867. The fact, however, of their transfer 
from one department to another does not absolve the Crown from 
the solemn guarantee which it gave to its native subjects in 1858. 
The new regulations made by the Colonial Office absolutely 
excluding from the Cıvıl and Police Services of the Straits Settle- 
ments all British subjects who are not of pure European descent 
on both sides, ts undoubtedly ın contravention of the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858, and a clear breach of the guarantee of equal 
rights contained therein. 

If Mr. Harcourt had either frankly acknowledged that for 
reasons of expediency he had been compelled in this particular 
case to break away from the terms of the Royal Proclamation, or 
even if*he had contended that by the transfer of the Straits Settle- 
ments from the control of the India Office to that of the Colonial 
' Office the Crown had been absolved from the obligations of the 
Proclamation, the matter would have been serious enough for the 
Straits Settlements; but the trouble would have been localised. 
He has, however, chosen a much more dangerous line of defence, 
one which will rouse the utmost musgiving and resentment 
throughout the whole of our Indian Empire. He has, in fact, 
attacked the Royal Proclamation itself. He has attempted to show . 
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that ıt contains no guarantee whatever on this subject, and that 
the Indian public have been all along resting on a delusion in 
regarding it as the charter of their rights. In a reply which he 
gave in the House of Commons on February 2oth, 1912, he called 
attention to what he described as the “‘ limitation’’ introduced 
into the Proclamation by the use of the words ‘‘ so far as may be” 
in the passage above quoted, and he stated that in his opinion it 
was not a breach of the Proclamation, so limited, to exclude 
aBsolutely from the Services all persons who were not of pure 
European descent on both sides. This interpretation has a very 
much wider application than to the Straits Settlements. If it is 
true with regard to them, it ıs true no less with regard to India, 
and the confidence with which the Indian people look to the Royal 
Proclamation as the charter of their rights has no foundation. 
In a light, casual manner, without any public announcement, 
without consulting Parliament, Mr. Harcourt has perpetrated one 
of the most serious reversals of Imperial policy that could be 
imagined. 

The introduction of large numbers of natives into the public 
service of the Indian Empire 1s, no doubt, accompanied by certain 
risks, but, 1f our Indian Empire is to be maintained, these risks must 
be taken. To exclude Indians from a share ın the Government of 
their own country, and to alienate the educated classes of Indians, 
whose influence 1s so rapidly increasing, would be to take an even 
greater risk, or rather to court disaster. We must solve the 
problem of the participation of Indians ın their own Government 
or perish. 

In the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, like Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay States, it 1s true, we 
can afford to take risks which we dare not take in India. We 
can take the risks, such as they are, of admitting natives to the 
public Service, or we can take the greater risks of refusing to admit 
them. In either case the Empire is so overwhelmingly powerful, 
ın proportion to the colony or protectorate, that we could, without 
taxing Our resources, crush any disaffection that might be aroused. 
We have a giant’s strength, and we can use itelike a giant if we 
are so minded. But just because we are so overwhelmingly 
powerful in these Crown Colonies, we can afford to work out freely 
there the solution of some of the problems that loom so great in 
India. The risks of admitting natives to the Civil Service in the 
Straits Settlements may be encountered with equanimity, and we 
might learn there many lessons which would be useful to us in 
India. By experimenting on a small scale, we might discover the 
golden bridge between local participation and Imperial control 
We are, in fact, neglecting one of the most favorable grounds for 
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experimental work in native administrative ability, and for the 
training and development of a capacity which has already been 
proved to exist 

This reactionary measure shows a singular blindness to the new 
forces which have recently been liberated, and are now working 
in the East. Japan is one of the world’s Great Powers, and has 
successfully challenged and hurled back one of the greatest of 
European mulitary Powers. ‘‘Indian unrest’’e has assumed 
alarming proportions ın recent years, and if ıt causes less anxiety 
at the present time ıt ıs because the Government has wisely sought 
to bring itself into harmony with Indian ideals rather than 
to crush and thwart them. In China we have just beheld an 
upheaval of a character so prodigious that imagination almost 
shrinks from estimating its possible consequences If China 
follows in the footsteps of Japan, then Asia may once more contest 
with Europe, on equal terms, the supremacy of world power. The 
India Office has shown that it 1s thoroughly alive to the importance 
of these great movements, but the Colonial Office has shown itself 
as blind to them as if ıt had been the home of the Seven Sleepers. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the part which has been played 
in the Chinese Revolution by Mr. Sun Yat Sen, a Chinaman with 
a European education More and moire the future of China will 
lie in the hands of men like him, who have imbibed Western 
knowledge, and who have been trained in Western methods, 
whether ıt be in Britain, Germany, France, America, or Japan. 
Fortune has placed in our hands an unexampled opportunity for 
influencing the future development of China The population of 
Hong Kong ıs, cf course, almost entirely Chinese, that of the 
Straits Settlements ıs more than half Chinese, and there is a very 
large Chinese element ın the Federated Malay States. In all these 
communities the Chinese constitute the most vigorous, prosperous, 
and enterprising section of the community They have built up 
great commercial houses, they have acquired great wealth, and they 
have displayed both the ability and the desire to acquire European 
learning. Their sons have acquired high distinctions at our 
Universities andeat our Inns of Court, and many of them are 
now practising successfully as doctors and lawyers, not only ın the 
colonies ın which they were born and bred, but ın the motherland, 
China. Dr. Wu Lien Teh, Assistant Durector of the 
Imperial Chinese Army Medical College, Tientsin, and Dr Lim 
Boon Keng, who 1s also employed under the new Republican 
Government of China, are both Straits Chinamen, who were 
enabled by Queen’s Scholarships to obtain their training.at British 
Universities, as many others who are now 1n private practice as 
lawyers and doctors have done. It will make all the difference in 
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the world ıf the destiny of China 1s moulded by men lıke these, 
whose culture 1s British in tone. 

The Colonial Office has not only banged the door of the Civil 
Service of their native land ın their faces, but ıt has abolished the 
Queen’s Scholarships, which opened the doors of Western 
knowledge to them. In British Colonies, inhabited chiefly by 
Chinese, no British-born Chinaman may obtain a post ın the Civil 
Service, ande as 1f to make the exclusion still more emphatic, the 
means which formerly existed whereby they could have trained 
themselves for that Service, had it been open to them, have 
been destroyed. The British Empire, even ın its Chinese Colonies, 
ıs no place for an educated and ambitious Chinaman. In the 
colony of his birth the colour bar has been erected against him, 
and he 1s treated ın a way ın which the Indian Government would 
not dare, and would not desire, to treat the natives of India. It 
can hardly be wondered at if this narrow reactionary policy has 
caused the bitterest resentment and indignation ın the Chinese 
community. The young British-born Chinaman who is ambitious 
for a career will be driven to find it in China itself; but he will 
go there with no friendly feelings to the stepmother who has driven 
aum out. The British Empire will be to him, not an alma mater, 
but a type of alien despotism and exclusiveness, which must be 
resisted at all costs in China. There are many young Chinamen 
training themselves for the future development of their country 
in Germany, France, America, and Japan. Their culture, though 
Western in character, will naturally be of an anti-British type. 
We have it ın our power to neutralise these influences by a wise 
use of opportunities which our Asiatic Colonies afford us. We 
have chosen to neglect these opportunities, and to interpret our 
responsibilities in the narrowest way. We have presumed upon 
our overwhelming strength. which enables us to ignore public 
opinion in small Crown Colonies, and we have ignored the larger 
issues of Asiatic policy which lhe beyond. The mistake is so 
glaring, the evil consequences are so manifold, the breach in our 
Imperial policy ıs so unaccountable, that 1t 1s difficult to believe 
that the Colonial Office can Jong persist ın 1tg present policy. 


A. MACCALLUM Scott. 


THE EJECTION OF 1662 IN RELATION TO 
NONCONFORMITY. 


VERY great historic event may be said to have a 
two-fold suggestion, or perhaps two sets of suggestion 
—one which offers itself as ıt were from the surface, and 
one which is yielded up only to a deeper scrutiny. And 
these two are not always one. When we come to probe 
and reckon up the ultimate significance of any event, the 
historic consequences that flow from it, the finer and subtler forces 
it sets going, we may have to modify somewhat the opinions which 
at the first casual glance sprang to birth in our minds. Even 
the ‘‘ historic consequences” alluded to may, when closely 
interrogated, tell a different story from that which at first they seem 
to frame. They may not be exactly what they seem. It is from 
some such cautionary preface we need to start out upon an 
examination of the ejectment of 1662. Of course certain 
suggestions leap out upon us at once as we put ıt to the question. 
As a supreme example of faithfulness to conscience it 1s out- 
standing: and nothing can ever deprive of honour and praise 
the men who ın many cases faced actual beggaiy 1ather than 
break down the barriers with which conscience hedged them in. 
What the event meant for the Church of England 1s also 
immediately clear—a settling down into a rigidity of constitution, 
formularies and worship which, as John Richard Green rightly 
says, has kept it from that time standing ‘‘ isolated and alone 
‘among all the Churches of the Christian world’? But tts 
real significance for Nonconformity ıs not quite so self-evident. 
Was ıt for Nonconformity the great birthday, the well-marked 
starting-point, ıt ıs generally taken to be? That ıt made for 
Nonconformity’s numerical increase 1s clear enough. But its true 
bearing upon Nonconformity is hardly found by merely noting 
how large that increase was. When we plant ourselves upon Non- 
conformity’s real principle, immerse ourselves ın Nonconformity’s 
real spirit, and inquire how the incidents of 1662 helped or 
hindered the manifestation of these, may there not be something 
more to say? It 1s at least worth while to inquire how far Non- 
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conformity has pursued a stronger course (having regard, not 
merely to numbers, but to more essential things), how far Non- 
conformity has been helped ın an apprehension of tts true self and 
of sts true mission, by the event which sent so many recruits into 
the Nonconformist ranks. It is the deeper significance of the 
ejectment—the ‘“‘ historical consequences ” of it, so far as Non- 
conformity in its spiritual values 1s concerned—that ıs the most 
highly important matter for our thought. 
e To disentangle the various forces which after the ejection, and 
as a result of it, worked upon and within Nonconformity, we 
have to go back behind the ejyectment itself, and understand what 
had been happening since the second Charles regained his lost 
throne. And to understand this we have to go still further back. 
Under the Long Parliament, a Presbyterian Established Church 
had been more or less effectively set up 1n room of the Episcopal 
Established Church which had previously occupied the ground. 
“ More or less effectively ’’—for although ın 1646 the Presbyterian 
system was definitely ordered to be built up, and three years later 
an emphatic command was re-issued by Lords and Commons that 
not a single parish in the kingdom must remain outside the 
Presbyterian scheme, ıt was only in London and Lancashire that 
fullgrown Presbyterianism came into being. Nomunally, how- 
ever, Presbyterianism became the religion recognised as national 
by law What ıs important to remember is that the Presbyterians 
of that tıme were not Nonconformists ın any real sense of the term 
—that ıs, they had no grip upon the Nonconformist principle that 
organisation 1s subordinate to life, that Church institutions are 
properly the organ of an already existent spirituality rather than 
the means of its production, that a Church ıs validly constituted 
as such only when it 1s the summing-up and outcome of voluntarily 
established relations between its members and God. Nar did they 
hold any less strenuously than the Episcopalians that ıt was the 
business of the State to enforce compliance with particular 
teligious forms—only, of course, ıt was the Presbyterian form 
instead of the Episcopalian that they desired to see enforced. It 
was only by the Independents (incituding the Baptists ın that 
designation) that toleration was at this time proclaimed «To the 
brief Presbyterian ascendancy succeeded the Cromwellian régime. 
Under Cromwell’s system something in the nature of a State 
Church, or at any rate a State religion, still remained. But it 
sheltered all the denominations, as 1t were, under one roof: in 
the parish churches a Presbyterian, Episcopal, or Independent 
minister might officiate, provided that his qualifications satisfied 
the scrutiny of the “ Triers ’? who were charged to put him through 
his paces, and as a matter of fact, clergymen of all the varieties 
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named did fill the pulpits ın Cromwell’s time. Some Episcopalians 
remained in, or found their way to, pulpits with which the imperfect 
Presbyterian cleansing of the national system had failed to deal. 
The Presbyterians themselves—naturally, after the Presbyterian 
dominance—were in the majority. But no inconsiderable number 
of Independent ministers (comparatively few of these, though 
certainly some, being of the Baptist section) took their places tn 
the ranks. And just as ıt was important to note thag the Presby- 
terians were not Nonconformists in any true sense of the termy 
so is ıt important to note that the Independents who joined ın 
Cromwell’s scheme compromised their faithfulness to Noncon- 
formity by so doing. For Cromwell’s pulpits were State- 
supported and State-paid. patronage rights were not disturbed; 
while tithes were exacted still, being indeed warmly insisted on 
by Cromwell himself. All this was of course in entire conflict 
with Nonconformist ideals as the earliest enthusiasm for Indepen- 
dency had conceived them, as they had been formulated from 
the days of Robert Browne and John Robinson, and as even ın 
Protectorate days Milton, to take a prominent example, saw them. 
It was in the so-called “ gathered ’’ Churches that the true Non- 
conformity maintained its place—those Churches which remained 
outside the Cromwellian plan, asking only for freedom to worship 
God as they would, and refusing to take any other gift than this 
from Cromwell’s hand. So that in the national Church, or the 
national religious system, for ıt was this rather than a Church, 
of Cromwell’s day we have two sections, the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, who were certainly not Nonconformist and may 
even be called anti-Nonconformist, together with a third section, 
the Independents, who, while Nonconformist ın theory, 
compromised their Nonconformity by accepting posts under a 
State-Church scheme. And these points, since they bear upon the 
long future, ıt 1s necessary to bear in mind as our thought moves 
on towards 1662. 

With the Restoration, change in the direction of reversion to 
the older order set in with a flood. The nominal re-establishment 
of Presbyterianism, made by the restored Long Parliament after 
Richarel Cromwell’s abdication, may practically be left out of 
account, tnasmuch’as ıt was even less effective than the first estab- 
lishment of Presbyterianism in 1646 had been. It was assumed 
on all hands that the restoration of the monarchy meant the 
restoration of the Episcopal Church as well: many incumbents, 
without waiting for anything ın the nature of legislation, asserted 
by force their title to reclaim the occupancy of their lost pulpits . 
so far, indeed, did this kind of thing go, and so riotous did the 
consequent proceedings become, that the Convention Parliament 
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had to interfere to prevent undue and unauthorised haste. But, 
notwithstanding this sop to decent behaviour, it was clear enough 
which way matters were tending. This same Convention Parlia- 
ment passed in 1660 an Act restoring to their positions all 
clergymen deprived since the Civil War began; and under this 
many Presbyterian munisters, together with most of the 
Independents holding parish livings, were sent adrift. As for 
those not immediately guillotined by this measure, the only 
question for them, as they looked on to the future, was the question 
whether any of them at all would ultimately be allowed to live 
within the new system, and if so, upon what terms. And even 
this question was one for the Presbyterians alone. From the 
beginning ıt was known that for the Independents, whatever might 
be others’ fate, nothing but dismissal was reserved. They were 
specially obnoxious on account of the part they had played ın the 
political affairs of Charles the First’s and Cromwell’s time; and 
they were too far removed, religiously and ecclesiastically, from 
Episcopacy to make any compromise possible. If a few of them 
held on during the transition period it could only mean a postpone- 
ment of the inevitable end. But the Presbyterians—partly because 
they had taken a principal share in bringing back the second 
Charles and partly because they were not 1n essential principle 
Nonconformist—muight hope for better things. Their dream of 
an exclusively-established Presbyterianism must indeed suffer 
itself to be slain; but ıt might be possible to devise some sort of 
episcopally-ordered Establishment wherein they could find a place. 
It was round this hope that the negotiations which began 1n 1660 
were centred—negotiations encouraged by the King, although 
entered upon by the Bishops unwillingly, and with the obvious 
intention of rendering them abortive if the thing could be done. 
As events showed, ıt could be done most effectually. There were 
conferences between Presbyterian leaders and the Bishops. a joint 
Commission of the two parties was set up for the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer; the Presbyterians worked over all the 
old objections to certain ceremonies, to certain phrases which 
smacked of Romanism, to forced liturgies : they drew up provisional! 
services of their own, offering them as a foundation on whichforms 
more acceptable to both sides might be built ups But the current 
ran too strongly against them. The Parliament which succeeded 
the Convention fell ın with the Bishops’ mood, and after re-estab- 
lishing the Ecclesiastical Courts, restoring the Bishops to the 
House of Lords, and generally putting things back ın the position 
which they had occupied before Charles the First’s troubles began, 
finally pAssed the famous Uniformity Act of 1662, which dashed the 
Presbyterian hopes of comprehension to the ground. The new 
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Prayer Book (Convocation had taken the task of revision ın hand 
after the joint Commission broke down and had done its work, 
needless to say, without any regard whatever to Presbyterian 
scruples) was to be used ın all the pulpits of the land., and every 
minister must on or before St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24th) 
declare his ‘* unfeigned assent and consent ” to everything the Book 
contained. For every honest man among the Presbyterians, 
passionately as his heart might be set upon the ideal of a National 
Church wherein he and his Episcopal brethren I1ved and worked 
together 1n amity, there remained no choice but that between faith- 
lessness or renunciation. The result ıs writ large in history. 
Everybody knows how ın many noble instances the choice was cast. 
At the appointed time nearly two thousand clergymen, the Presby- 
terrans who had hoped against hope for that comprehension within 
the National Church which they could have accepted without any 
sacrifice of principle had their conditions been met, and those few 
Independents who, besides being ın a position to which on their 
own principles they had no right, could never have entertained any 
hopes of Comprehension, and ought not to have entertained them 
even if they could, faced the hard fact and accepted their hard fate. 
Their heroism deserves all honour and recognition, and their glory 
can never fade. Certainly it 1s pettifogging criticism which sees 
nothing behind their action but insistence on mere punctilio, or 
over-scrupulousness on points unworthy of it, ora particularity fussy 
rather than great. The vital interests of religion were at stake for 
them the choice, as they saw it, lay between the acceptance of 
suffering for their Lord and crucifying Him afresh. But in 
gathering up facts with a view to estimating their inner and ultimate 
significance, their dynamic relations with the future, we are com- 
pelled to take all the facts into account. And ona true reckoning 
of all the facts, what we have ın the eyectment of 1662 1s one body 
of men, though not Nonconformists, put into a Nonconformist 
position, and another body of men pushed back into the Noncon- 
formist position they should never have left. And meanwhile, the 
real and original Nonconformist stream—the stream flowing most 
directly from the original Nonconformist sources of the early 
Separatist days—tfad so to say gone round the whole crisis, and 
had now to receive into ıtself the confluent streams of those Presby- 
terians and Independents expelled from the Established ranks. 
Thenceforward Nonconformity was in respect of mere numbers 
a far larger thing than it had been before. But ıt can hardly be 
said that this larger Nonconformity maintained the Nonconformist 
witness at its full pitch - one would hardly have expected, as a matter 
of fact, that, being what ıt was, ıt would be able so to do; and it 
must be admitted that the composite Nonconformity which now . 
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came into being tended, precisely because 1t was made up of two 
sections which differed widely in their fundamental Church con- 
ceptions and which had been forced into association simply through 
their common bearing of persecution’s cross, to settle down upon 
a conception of Nonconformist principle not correspondent to the 
conception most original and true. The reference to the “ two 
‘“ sections °’ of which the new-born ‘‘ composite ° Nonconformity 
was made up applies, of course, to the Presbyterians and 
Independents who were cast out of the Established Church. There 
was, besides, the third section, consisting of that Independency 
which had never joined ın the Cromwellian scheme, and which 
therefore remained nearest to the true Nonconformist ideal. But 
this was the smallest of all, and it was practically swamped by the 
in-rush and over-rush of the other two. It was the other two that 
really counted. What the future had to settle was the conception 
of itself which Nonconformity would henceforth entertain, in view 
of the fact that 1t was from a union of the expelled Presbyterians 
and the expelled Independents that the new Nonconformist self- 
consciousness would be born. 

The Presbyterians were the dominating force And the 
Presbyterians, though they had been compelled to surrender all 
hope of setting up the real Presbytertan machinery of Presbyteries, 
Synods, and the rest (of course, the penal legislation prevented 
them fiom setting ıt up on their own account outside the Establish- 
ment), though they could only live on as single congregations 
vainly cherishing the Presbyterian ideal, and though this meant 
that ın appearance they became what the Independent Churches 
were, had no more love for Independency as such than they had 
before. It ıs true that when the Act of Uniformity became law, 
Presbyterians and Independents held a united sacramental service 
at St. Bartholomew’s, Fleet Street, as a sign of the new bond 
between them, but this meant no more than a recognition of the 
fact that they were under a common cloud, and must take each 
other’s hands for their mutual cheer. There were many signs, 
through the rest of Charles’s reign after 1662 and beyond, that 
the Presbyterians still looked upon themselves as essentially 
separate from their Independent brethren, and wished others to 
look upon them so. As Nonconformusts, they were but dwelling in 
tents, and hoped some time or other to get back under the city- 
roofs again. Half-a-dozen Comprehension schemes, or more, were 
mooted in the reigns of Charles and James, the assumption as 
to each one (with one exception presently to be noted) being that 
the Presbyterians, not the Independents, were to be ‘* compre- 
‘‘hended’’ It was not till the failure of the last one—introduced 
at the accession of William and Mary—that the Presbyterians 
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accepted their doom of exile; and all through they avoided, when- 
ever and wherever possible, anything which might wear the look 
of acquiescence in their Nonconformity as a permanent thing. 
Also, there is significance in the fact that, when Charles issued 
his declaration of Indulgence, one of the provisions of which was 
to the effect that Dissenting worship might be carried on only in 
places specifically licensed, this of course leaving any setting-up 
of the Presbyterian system as impossible as evef, some of the 
Presbyterians hesitated to accept ıt on the ground, as Philip Henry 
put it, that acceptance would make “ flat Independents °’ of them 
at once. The Presbyterian congregations, in fact, were Noncon- 
formist only as a makeshift, and because they had to be> they 
represented, it ıs true, Presbyterianism only at its minimum, but 
Presbyterianism which remained at its minimum simply because 
anything more was unattainable under the circumstances. their 
ministers derived their authority and place, not from the congrega- 
tion’s voice nor from the voice of Christ speaking through the 
congregation’s voice, but from the nearest approach to a 
“ Presbytery ” that was available; and it was not till the last 
Comprehension attempt broke down that they gave up all hope of 
that compromise between established Presbyterianism and 
established Episcopacy on which for so long their hearts had been 
set. In the matter of toleration they perforce—because they needed 
toleration so much themselves—widened the boundaries of their 
sympathy as time went on, though even ın this they did not reach 
the breadth which had characterised the majority of Independents 
for many years gone by. But this does not affect the point that 
Nonconformity, as embodied in the Presbyterians, consisted largely 
in objection to certain rites, ceremonies, prayers, and arrangements 
of the English Established Church. It was still upon a basis of 
organisation, according to them, that the Church must rest; and 
rightness of organisation, or at any rate organisation not too 
grossly wrong, was the supreme thing. Of the original Noncon- 
formıst idea that the Church was constituted by a body of men and 
women 1n whom Christ lived and through whom Christ spoke, and 
throygh whom the indwelling divine life worked out its own organı- 
sation and ordenas ıt would—the decisions of such a body being thé 
decisions of Christ Himself because it was not its members that 
lived, but Christ that lived ın them—of this there ıs no trace. 

For the Independents, Nonconformity, the Nonconformist 
principle, should of course have meant much more than what 1s 
indicated above. Something more it certainly did mean—yet by 
no means all that ıt should have meant. Having to séme extent 
compromised their faithfulness to the true ideal by their participa- 
tion in Cromwell’s ecclesiastical scheme, the Independents were 
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hardly able to return upon that ideal when Cromwell’s ecclesiastical 
scheme broke up—were hardly able, indeed, ın their association 
with the yet more imperfect Nonconformist conception of the Pres- 
byterians, to preserve fully what vision of ıt they still retained. In 
_order to appreciate this, we must 1emember another fact. For 
many years—both before Cromwell’s time and after 1662— 
Independency had to struggle for the mere right to be; and in 
consequence thé advocacy of toleration, rather than the advocacy of 
its‘own first Church-idea, had come to be the most prominent plank 
in Independency’s platform. As a further inevitable result, that 
mistaken idea, so persistent to our own day, that Independency 
1epresents the democratic principle applied to religious affairs, had 
entered in; and from this direction there had set 1n a loss of spiritual 
positiveness in Independency’s conception of itself and of its call 

The association of Independency with Presbyterianism intensified 
and accelerated this, once ıt had made its start. What Independency 
saw confronting ıt, as it faced its Presbyterian fellow-sufferers and 
allies, was a collection of churches, each practically self-contained 
and self-governing like its own, with little more difference from its 
own than this—that to the Presbyterian minister there was com- 
mitted a larger authority over his flock than the Independent pastor 
possessed, this larger authority being the remnant of the scheme of 
Presbyterian “‘ discipline’? saved from the general Presbyterian 
wreck. It was natural enough that the superficial likeness should 
tend to make men forget the fundamental difference of original 
ideals. If, indeed, Independency had preserved up till now its 
first conceptions, and had clung to the great basal thought that 
organisation must be made by lıfe, such association with Presby- 
ferianism as circumstances made necessary might have been formed 
and worked without leaving any traces upon Independency’s 
Church-ideal. But when an Independency which was already 
degenerating, came into contact with a Presbyterianism which had 
shed its extreme features and looked so much like what 
Independency had come to be, the difference between Independency 
and Presbytertanism tended more and more to be ignored and set 
aside. What happened was that a changing Independency found 
viself set in closest relations with a changing Presbyterianism 
(though the change in Presbyterianism was not a change in 
essential spirit, as the change in Independency was)—that the 
changes 1n each chanced to bring about a superficial likeness, not 
perfect, but nevertheless striking, between the two—and that 
Independency, under the impression of this likeness, tended to 
define and conceive itself against the background of Presby- 
terianism and according to the degree in which the likeness held 
good. Only this meant, for Independency, that the original Non- 
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conformist principle was still more completely thrust out. With 
certain qualifications, Nonconformity came to mean for 
Independency pretty much what it meant for Presbyterianism. 
Severance from the State was indeed (except on one occasion when 
certain Independents were dazzled for an hour) accepted as involved 
in true Nonconformity. The error of the Cromwellian time was 
recognised so far. And the more strongly marked democratic 
character of Independency, as compared with Presbyterianism, 
remained. But for the rest, the Presbyterian conception of Nên- 
conformity prevailed, and Nonconformity, ın the Independent 
section as well as in the other, became, over and above a claim for 
Christian liberty, an affair of objection to certain rites, ceremonies, 
prayers, and arrangements of the English Established Church. 
The great Church-idea of Independency’s beginning—the idea of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christian men and women, 
through whose united minds and wills the mind and will of the 
living Head of the Church are revealed, through whose united 
voices the voice of the living Head of the Church ıs heard, through 
whose united hearts the very life of the living Head of the Church 
is beating—faded away. 

Nor ıs all this a mere à prior calculation of probabilities. 
Recorded history supplies us with multitudes of facts which show 
that the general Nonconformist conception was actually affected in 
the indicated way. To enumerate them would take more space 
than can here be spared; but some few instances may be adduced; 
and these will give the general line of search for anyone who cares 
to use it. It 1s noteworthy, for example, that at the accession of 
William even the Independents, or at least a good many of them, 
were prepared to pass under a Comprehension scheme. It 1s here 
that we come upon the single exception, already alluded to, to the 
rule that Independency held fast to the principle of severance from 
the State Church as included ın its essential idea. This final 
attempt at Comprehension collapsed lıke the rest; but Calamy’s 
statement that the scheme, had ıt gone through, would have 
reclaimed two-thirds of the Dissenters for the Church, proves that 
the Independents were looked upon as likely to accept ıt if they 
had the chance. The union between Presbyterians and 
Independents, achieved about two years after the Toleration Act 
(the Presbyterians had by this time accepted exclusion from the 
Establishment as their inevitable lot), although looking on the 
whole in the more democratic direction of Independency, shows in 
its ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” as Dale rightly says, that ‘‘ the Con- 
“ gregationalists who accepted them could hardly have had that 
“ glowing vision of a society of saints, one with Christ, filled with 
“ His Spirit, the organ of His will, which had kindled the imaginae 
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“tion of their ecclesiastical ancestors.” Years later (in 1730) a 
tractate was published on the ‘‘ Decay of the Dissenting Interest,” 
in which the author ascribes the then failure of Dussent to 
Dissenters’ sgnorance of their own principles. But the point of 
the thing lies here—that the writer brings forward, for the true 
Dissenting principles which Nonconformists had forgotten, two as 
chief. First he puts the “‘ spirit of liberty,’’ “‘ freedom to worship 
e God according to the dictates of conscience ’’; and, secondly, he 
names the confusion and “‘indecency’’ of liturgical prayer, 
bowing at the altar, and other things of the kind. Of any desire to 
restore that profounder and more mystical view of the Church by 
which early Independency had been inspired there ıs no sign 
But, indeed, ıt hardly needs proof that Nonconformuty, after the 
junction of Presbyterianism and Independency, came to look upon 
itself as principally a protest on behalf of liberty and against the 
ceremonies of the Establishment. For that conception of Noncon- 
formity is still the dominant, almost the exclusive one, ın our own 
contemporary Independency—so largely shaped as this was at the 
seventeenth century’s end. Only here and there—as, for instance, 
in the pronouncements of a man like R. W. Dale—has the note of 
the original Nonconformist 1deal been sounded ; and when sounded, 
it has met with but small acceptance and with still less response. 
Through that association of Presbyterianism and Independency 
which the Act of Uniformity brought about, the real Nonconformist 
principle became obscured, and Nonconformity came to mean for 
Nonconformists as a whole what ıt had been ın the Presbyterian 
view. And though by-and-by that earlier Presbyterianism died 
into Arianism (the later revival of Presbyterianism was scarcely a 
revival at all, but a re-introduction of Presbyterianism from a quite 
different direction), that attenuated conception of Nonconformist 
ideals kept its hold upon the Independency through which 
doctrinally orthodox Nonconformity survived. The Quakers, it 1s 
true, were unaffected by any consequences flowing from 1662, and 
in some respects ıt was from them that the best witness to the 
original Nonconformust ideal came forth. But they had their own 
difficulties. And ıt was not through them, in the main, that Non- 
conformity was destined to live on. Independency was the vessel 
wherein the treasure was enshrined; and of Indepéndency what has 
been said holds good. 

Of course, admiration for the ejected of 1662 suffers no diminu- 
tion when all this is understood. Nor ıs there in ıt any excuse at 
all for those who cast them out. But Nonconformity which 
realises its own true implications and comprehends its own true 
ideals, will trace its ancestry, not so much to the ejected of 1662 as 
to the other “‘ gathered ’’ congregations whose ministers never held 
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any place whence they could be expelled. Nor 1s it true, without 
qualification, that the Church’s loss under the Act of Uniformity 
was Nonconformity’s gain. In numbers, certainly the matter 1s so. 
But had the Presbyterians succeeded ın those negotiations they 
carried on from 1660 to 1662, had they remained within the Church 
instead of quitting her, and had there been ın consequence no 
association of Presbyterianism with Independency, the expelled 
Independents, for these, as has been said, would 1p any case have 
had to go, might have been more influenced by the Independercy 
which had remained outside the Cromwellian scheme, and might 
consequently have regained the old glowing vision once again. So 
there might have gone on a straighter and cleaner fight between the 
Conformist and the Nonconformist ideals than any whereof our 
history tells; and Nonconformity, while yielding smaller cause for 
rejoicing on a mere counting of heads, might have had greater 
spiritual positiveness and a better-defined spiritual self-conscious- 
ness, and might have borne clearer witness to a clearer Church- 
conception before the face of the world. 

Nor is it always useless thus to dwell upon a ‘‘ might-have-been.”’ 
For to do so may at least rouse or quicken a determination that 
something of what might have been shall be. 


HENRY W. CLARK. 


THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITS `> 
POSSIBILITIES. 


IIE Order in Council which provides for the formation of a 
Teachers’ Register settles finally the question as to the future 
of the profession. There was a time when ıt looked as if the 
teacher would become a Civil Servant in England, as he 1s in 
Germany. The first Register, that late unlamented venture, was 
put under the charge of a State official, and managed as part of 
the Board of Education’s administrative work That Register was 
found to be first a failure, and then illegal. It was, therefore, 
abandoned by Mr. Birrell, and now, a decent interval having been 
allowed for mourning, the new Register has been committed to 
the hands of the teachers themselves. The Board of Education 
will, it 1s true, be represented on the Council, but three-quarters 
of the Council will be representatives of the different Teachers’ 
Associations. Under the Register teachers become, for the first 
time, conscious of their own solidarity, and masters of their fate. 
That Register, compiled by teachers and controlled by 
teachers, ıs the first inevitable step towards the formation 
of a real profession of teaching. We have spoken hitherto 
of teaching as a profession, but it has been only a conception, 
not a fact. It now becomes a terminological exactitude. 
As soon ag the Register is an established fact, and the Council 
of Registration enters upon its work, not until then, the teaching 
profession will be born into the world of realities. The Registra- 
ton Council will decide what are the qualifications which entitle 
a person to call himself a teacher and to practise as such. That 
will be its first duty. Having decided this, and made up tts list 
of registered teachers, ıt will inevitably be confronted with the 
question of the standard of conduct which entitles a teacher to 
remain a member of an honourable profession. The cases brought 
before the Council will be individual, but every decision of the 
Council will be in effect a judicial decision and have that binding 
legal forge which attaches to all judicial precedents. It follows, 
therefore, that, in deciding on each individual case which 1s 
„brought before it, the Counci! will become, in point of fact, a 
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legislative body fixing a standard of professional conduct, for ıt will 
have power to erase from the Register, and thereby discommune, 
any whose conduct falls ın any respect below the standard ıt sets 
itself to enforce. If it 1s asked, for instance, why neither 
a lawyer nor a doctor 1s allowed to follow the example of a soapbouler 
or pull manufacturer, and push his business by placarding his 
merits on the hoardings and ın all the magazines, one finds there 
is no statute of the realm which prohibits this. The reason 1s 
simply that the bodies which control these professions, the General 
Medical Council and the Law Society, have enacted that 
advertising is, to quote their own words—‘*‘ infamous conduct in 
‘a professional respect,” and they refuse to retain on their 
respective Registers any practitioner who advertises. One will find 
that, though there have been repeated appeals against the decisions 
of these professional bodies, their findings have never been 
reversed ; indeed, the result of the appeals has been to confirm and 
extend the jurisdiction of these bodies, to put ıt on a firmer basis 
and establish beyond dispute the finality of 1ts decisions. On 
some such lines will be the development of our own professional 
body under the new Register. The first Register could never have 
created a profession and enforced a professional standard both 
for entrance and for conduct after entrance, because the firSt 
Register was a mere piece of Government administration. ‘The 
new Register ıs to be placed ın our own hands and left ın our 
own keeping, and by means of it the teaching profession will work 
out its own salvation as surely as the medical profession or any 
other. 

It 1s therefore worth while to consider what is meant by the 
term profession, and what entitles a body of men to call themselves 
by that name. Whuthout pretending to discuss it fully, one may 
attempt to lay down some main lines along which to think 

In the first place, ıt goes without saying that those who belong 
to the same piofession must have a common occupation and a 
common end in view. Yet it 1s this first obvious stipulation which 
has created the hitch. The term ‘‘ teacher ” 1s so extraordinarily 
wide. There are teachers of every mortal thing ın the world 
—cookery and conjuring, elocution and swimming, Sanscrit and 
sausage-making, *teachers of mothers and teachers of musketry, 
scout-masters, Sunday School teachers, and drill-sergeants. 
Every one of us knows the pugilist’s booth at fairs for teaching 
the noble art of self-defence One has seen public notifications 
in London of a school for teaching palmistry, and the Post Office 
delivers to us from time to time the circulars of a school for teaching 
the ignoble art of advertisement. The fact is that every grown-up 
person, either directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, . 
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whether he wants to be or not, 1s a teacher, because he knows 
something which children do not know and can impart ıt. Where 
ıs the line to be drawn? Who is to be admitted to the Register, 
and who is not? 

It seems that the first duty of the Council—the duty of dis- 
criminating—will be, ın effect, their hardest. The only guiding 
principle will be community of occupation and community of aim. 
The teaching profession has nothing to do with Fagin and the 
training of pick-purses. Before the Council can set about its 
first duty, 1t 1s bound to formulate some broad conception of what 
Aristotle calls “‘ the end for the sake of which ’ teaching exists. 
Without a clear definition of the end ın view, no consistent line 
of discrimination can be drawn. 

Secondly, as we have already implied, an organised profession 
regulates its own membership by fixing and enforcing the standard 
of qualification. This 1s, for the moment, the most important 
of all. The main reason why our profession suffers such dis- 
esteem with the general public is that any person who likes may 
set up to teach. There ts really nothing to prevent a man who 
has failed in the greengrocery line from setting up an academy 
for the sons of gentlemen of quality, and doing the parents if he 
cannot do the boys. Even in the schools of the State, the 
present qualification, when reduced to its lowest terms, is simply 
this — 

(a) One must be vaccinated. 
(b) One must be over eighteen. 


This 1s a state of affairs which must come to an end. Before 
a man pokes his fingers into our mouth and tinkers with our 
teeth, the State requires that he shall have some minimum standard 
of qualification. The mechanism of the growing mind 1s far 
more delicate than that of our teeth. The results of bungling 
are far more mischievous and irreparable ın the case of the mind. 
Too long we have endured the tragic penalties of quackery and 
incompetence. 

Thirdly, the title of ‘‘ profession ’’ binds men together in a 
collegiate spirit. What do I mean by applying the idea of 
college to a profession? I mean, in the first” place, to imply 
that the foundation of the whole thing ıs a human relationship 
of brotherliness and fellowship. I mean that all teachers are to 
meet on the same basis: there is to be no column A, column B, 
or other dividing line. Meeting on this broad basis, we are going 
to get free from those pedantries and other forms of pettiness 
which beset us at present, as they are bound to beset any body 
of men that is shut up too much in a narrow circle and barred ° 
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out from the free air of wider and varied association. But the 
word ‘collegiate’? means more than that. At a German 
University when the professors write notices for their students, 
they head them with the words ‘‘ Commulitonibus „meis, not 
“To my pupils, to my noe to my providers of fees,” but 
“To my fellow-soldiers.”? That one word sums up ın itself the 
collegiate idea. ‘‘ Here we are, an army of comrades, teachers 
‘ _ and taught, banded together in a campaign against ignorance, 
‘on a basis of the fullest mutual helpfulness.”’ i 
The term ‘‘ profession °” implies this mutuality of trust and 
co-operation. See how it works out, for instance, with the doctors. 
If some doctor hits upon some discovery, ıt is his duty at once 
to communicate that discovery for what it may be worth to all his 
fellow-practitioners, not only in this country but throughout the 
civilised world. He may, of course, patent ıt, and seek to exploit 
his discovery, by making all the private profit he can out of ıt. 
But, directly he does this, he 1s guilty of a breach of the pro- 
fessional code, of ‘‘ infamous conduct ın a professional respect.” 
He 1s struck off the roll. There are, I know, professions which 
have not risen to this conception. J regard them as truncate; 
they have not realised yet the fulness of what is implied by the 
term they claim for themselves. Teachers will, ıt ıs hoped, 
pitch their ideal higher than they. Each profession has its 
standard of honour, our standard of honour shall be second to none. 
It seems to be of the essence of a profession that ıt shall not 
be dominated by considerations of £ s. d. and private profit. 
There are, it ıs true, times when ıt has to assert its position, 
whether as against the Government or as against the public, in 
insisting upon the market value of its services. The medical 
profession, which I have been holding up, has recently shown 
itself quite alive to its duty in this respect. We shall not be 
behindhand. If “ the labourer 1s worthy of his hire,” we must 
see to ıt also that the hire ıs worthy of the labourer. But this, 
though important, ıs not our primary business, because we hold 
that the occupation we follow ıs worth doing for its own sake. 
If we were hewing coal down a pit, or retailing groceries, or 
checRing invoices, or buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest—teachers might say—‘‘ We do this sort of thing 
‘not because we like it, but because we have to earn a living 
‘‘ somehow, and, either by choice or by chance, this is the way 
“we earn it? But teaching 1s lke the work of the clergyman, 
like the work of the artist, like the work of the healer, ıt 1s work 
worth doing in and for itself, apart from any concomitant lucre. 
We have to put up with the lucre because, otherwise, we should 
not be able to carry on the teaching, neither should we be able 
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to fulfil any obligation to our human kindred. But profit ıs not 
the aim, it ıs not the motive; ıt is the by-product. Putting ıt 
in a nutshell, we may say of a trade that we do it ın order that 
we may earn money; but of a profession we say we earn money 
in order that we may doit. A trade is what we do to live, a 
profession 1s what we live to do. 

This principle carries us a long way if we begin to apply it. 
But we must got shrink from the test. There 1s no eight hours’ 
day for a profession. The soldier or sailor on duty has to go 
on day and night for days ın succession, if his country has need. 
The doctor has to sit up all night with a patient if ıt 1s a struggle 
between death and life; and it makes no difference whether it 1s 
a paying patient or not. The clergyman does not clamour for 
extra pay if he ıs run off his feet by an epidemic among his flock. 
Even your policeman, whose lot is not a happy one (though 
secondary teachers envy him his penston), has to be at the call of his 
head constable at any time, and for any length of time, 1f there 1s a 
riot or disorder on foot, and this extra service entails no increase 
either to his remuneration or his pension. We can accept no 
lower standard. Our work cannot be a matter of nicely calculated 
less or more. The work of a professional man is work worth 
doing for its own sake, work tnto which he can throw his heart 
—not something of which he can easily have too much, a dan- 
gerous flood that has to be at all costs dammed ın for fear it 
overflood our reserves of leisure. Our work 1s that for which 
we live, not that by means of which we earn our living. 

Flere a caveat must be putin. Some have attempted to draw 
the line of differentiation between trade and profession by making 
it a question of subject-matter. A trade, they tell us, deals with 
things; a profession deals with men. This seems at first sight 
plausible, but ıt does not bear investigation. For it is not the 
subject-matter which makes the difference, ıt is the attitude of the 
workman to his work. The fact that a man deals primarily with 
4 s. d. does not rule him out from claiming the title of ‘‘ pro- 
“fession.” The Chartered Accountants, for instance, deal all 
the time with £ s. d., but they have so organised their own body, 
so regulated the qualifications for entrance, so provided fdr the 
education and apprenticeship of all members of their body, 
they have, by organisation, so effectually secured the power of 
discommuning any practitioner guilty of malpractice, that they 
may be said to have solved successfully the hardest of all problems 
in this connection, they have made a profession of a business. 

To come to the next point; a profession 1s differentiated from 
a business in that ıt provides for 1ts own succession. It sets up 
.24 minimum standard of qualification to which 1ts members must 
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have attained before admission into the corporate body. In the 
case of business, a man has to enter blindfold and find out what he 
can do. The same ts true of such an occupation as journalism, 
which calls itself a profession, but has not yet, so far as I know, 
developed any of the organs through which a body of men 
functions professionally. In fact, Carlyle regarded it as made 
over wholly to the Supreme Anarch. Butina profession, properly 
so-called, the corporate body ensures that there shall be every 
reasonable prospect of any entrant to the profession being com- 
petent for discharging the duties which ıt involves. After entrance, 
they lay down the course of training and discipline through which 
the apprentice, 1f one may use the term, passes before he can 
practise as a journeyman or a master. Here the teachers come up 
against a hard fact; unwelcome ıt may be, but there tt 1s. This 
matter of selection and apprenticeship has been taken out of our 
hands, ıt has been done for us by the administrative bodies, 
governmental, local and religious. It cannot be said that these 
bodies have managed ıt superlatively well, either as regards quality 
or quantity. When the teaching profession becomes not a mere 
expression, but a reality, and when it has begun to feel its feet, 
then will be the time for us to take over into our own hands the 
regulation of this most important part of our professional work. 
If 1t were a question of catching fish and training a boy to become 
an angler, we should go to the fisherman and entrust the boy to 
him—not to the fishmonger. In the same way, tf we want to 
turn out a teacher, it 1s to the skilled workman that we should 
entrust the work, to the man who knows the art of teaching, and 
not the administrative official who simply handles teachers as 
fish-dealers handle fish. 

Finally, ıt may be asked Why ts it that a profession takes such 
trouble to regulate so carefully its affairs, to keep up the standard 
of both the efficiency and the character of its practitioners, and 
to provide for its own continuance? It 1s because ıt recognises a 
responsibility outside itself. It 1s conscious of a duty it has to 
discharge towards the community, and towards not only the com- 
munity of the present day, but the community of the future. It 
is noficeable that the Act of 1858 which practically constituted the 
medical profession, has only two lines of preamble, and those two 
lines make it quite clear that ıt ıs not for the protection of pro- 
fessional interests, or the advancement of professional science, that 
this act was passed. It says briefly ‘* Whereas ıt is expedient 
“that persons requiring medical aid should be enabled to dis- 
“‘tinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners, be it,therefore 
“enacted. . . . It 1s the interest of the public at large 
which Parliament steps in to protect. 
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In no profession 1s that responsibility to the public so obvious 
as in our own. The schools of the nation are as important as the 
national health, indeed, they are more and more becoming the 
instruments by which we secure the mental and moral, as well as 
the physical, health of future generations. The whole nation 
suffers when education goes wrong, and the failures which result 
are the most tragic of all failures, they are wasted lives, ruined 
manhood an@ womanhood. This responsibility ıs ultimately 
curs, though, 1f one began to think of all the tragedy that lies at 
our doors as teachers, there would not be much sleeping done on 
our pillows. Yet there itis, and it ıs only as a collective body— 
as a profession—that we can grapple with ıt. 

Nor must we forget that the standard of to-day 1s not going to 
be the standard of to-morrow. In the progress of the race, the 
standard of efficiency, physical, mental, and moral, will necessarily 
be progressive. ‘* Man,” as Browning says, ‘‘ was made to 
‘‘ grow, not stop. Unless our standard of professional efficiency 
is constantly rising, we are failing ın our duty, not only to the 
nation, but also to the science of education which we profess. 
Just as ın the case of medicine the amount of knowledge exacted 
and the standard of skill required rises higher and higher almost 
yearly, so with the teacher. The problem of the child and his 
nurture is engaging the attention of some of the best minds 1n all 
civilised countries at the present time, more in other countries 
than in our own. We have to keep abreast with this onward march. 
This 1g not a question of pasteboards and diplomas. Because we 
managed to secure 33 I-3 per cent. on a certain examination paper, 
that does not entitle us to say we know the subject. Those who know 
most are most conscious of their ignorance. The teacher, in fact, 
must be a learner till the end of his days. That is the price he pays 
for the name of teacher, ıf he bears ıt worthily; and that price he 
must be willing to pay. The outcome of the teaching profession 
will certainly be a closer association with the Universities. I have 
no time to develop this, but I look forward to the time when, 
instead of having classes arranged for them by the local authority, 
the teachers themselves, in their corporate eorganisation, will 
approach the Universities, say what they need, and arrange with 
the University authorities to have that need supplied. I do 
not say that the teacher will always be learning from University 
professors and psychological researchers. He will learn from 
them, assuredly, but probably he will learn most from his pupils. 
‘“My books are my patients,’’ said Paracelsus, when he was 
reproacked for disagreeing with all the recognised authorities. 
In the same way with ourselves, the teacher’s best books are his 

e pupils. He has more to learn from them than from any academic 
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couse, and no academic learning ıs of any value unless it is 
interpreted ın terms of these living text-books. 

I have enlarged on the subject of teaching as a profession, but 
I trust there 1s none amongst us who wants England to follow 
the example of Continental nations, and call its school-teachers 
‘‘ professors.” We do not aspire to that; we do not desire it. 
It is not ın accordance with our tradition to use a word which 
suggests the Cathedra and the lecture de haut & bas. It 1s 
foreign to the spirit of our English schools. The term “‘ teacher”? 
suffices us. We would not have ıt obscured by any high-sounding 
title; the office of the teacher has dignity enough ın itself, and, 
if that intrinsic dignity 1s not at present recognised by others as 
it deserves, that is part of the task which lies upon us to discharge. 
There 1s only one other title which seems to me to stand even above 
the title teacher, ıt 1s “master.” The term teacher suggests 
lessons, and lessons suggest the classroom. I do not depreciate 
the classroom or lessons, far from it, but we do not want our 
pupils to associate us entirely with the classroom, and to connect 
our personality merely with text-books and inkpots, blackboards, 
and copy-books, blue pencils, and the cane. Not ın that way 
do we get into human touch with the child as an individual; net 
in that way do we get any influence or power upon that central 
sensorium from which are the issues of life; not in that way do 
we get what Carlyle calls that “‘ mysterious contact of spirit with 
““spirit’? whereby spirits grow. From Arnold, of Rugby, 
onwards, every teacher, worthy of the name, has been a teacher 
and something more. It 1s to be hoped that the old term 
‘“ master” will not go by the board, for the word ‘‘ master ” 
connotes an idea which belongs distinctively to English schools; 
ıt means one who without compulsion, by free consent, secures 
a real directive power over a pupil’s habits and principles and 
motives, one to whom, in time of difficulty, that pupil will turn 
for help and guidance. This is the ideal. It means spending 
and being spent, beyond the walls of the classrooms. Lake every- 
thing worth attaining, ıt means sacrifice. But only as that 
sacrifice ıs made with unhesitating heart, for the sake of the joy 
that ıs set before,him, does the teacher come within sight of that 
ideal of our profession which Carlyle condensed into his wonderful 
phrase “the soul architect of the future.” 


J. L. Paton. 
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“DHE moment a man enters Australia with the intention of 

i settling on the land he has issued his challenge to certain 
unconquerable elements. Only skill and knowledge and foresight 
can save him. his English experience will avail him not one 1ota. 
New enemies ın the shape of insect pests await him; foot-rot, scab, 
pleuro and tick will assail his herds. His skill as a sheep and 
cattle doctor will be tested to the utmost in combating the innumer- 
able plagues and diseases. 

In 1899 I purchased an orchard at Waitara, ın the county of 
Cumberland, N.S.W., and set to work under the most favoured 
conditions to raise fruit for the local market—lemons, peaches, 
plums, apricots, and oranges. After wasting seven years of care- 
ful labour and sctentific culture until 1t seemed as though every 
known insect pest was under control, a series of black blights swept 
from the adjacent bush lands and practically effaced my seven 
years’ work. Ignorance or mismanagement, says the successful 
grower of potatoes. Granted, but how shall an orchardist measure 
his wit against the unknown forces of a new continent, forces which 
to-day baffle the paid experts who control our departments of agri- 
culture? I threw up my small holding in disgust, sold ıt for a 
third of its original cost with my seven years’ labour thrown in. 
The whole district was affected. The fruit pests were eating men 
out of house and orchard; the cost of chemicals and new-fangled 
Spraying appliances was more than the trees were worth. 

There seemed nothing to do but tramp the continent ın quest of 
a new home. Australia 1s proverbially a land of rumours, the 
swagmen and overlanders bring hints from the outside tracks of 
new gold-bearing country, new pastoral lands, and these rumours 
are always backed up by a section of the Australian Press. 
‘“ There ıs gold at Wonga Creek,” whispers one, “fine gold in 
‘the river bed, I saw ıt shining ın the sand like jewellers’ filings ” 
A few are caught by the story and hurry to their undoing, often 
feaving farm and grass and cattle to take care of themselves. Others 
bring hints of new country being opened up along the coast table- 
lands, of giant woolly-butt forests and black soil flats covered with 
‘mahogany and cedar awaiting the settler’s axe and cross-cut saw. 
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Few people outside Australia can imagine the strange fever and 
excitement that runs through a village of timber-getters on hearing 
of a newly discovered cedar forest somewhere up the river. The 
men who first scented out the cedar of our northern‘rivers were 
Finns and Scandinavians. To-day their schooners flit up and 
down our eastern seaboard ın quest of the beautiful red wood so 
much in demand among timber exporters and manufacturers. 
For sixty years or more our virgin reserves were pillaged and looted 
by these northern adventurers. Fortunes were made and spent 
royally. The thunder of falling trees was heard along the coast, 
and the voices of the Finns carried above the sound of their relent- 
less axes. Along the Clarence and Richmond rivers cedar logs 
were used for firewood. Stables and outhouses were built of blood- 
red cedar panels. One lonely Finn erected a kind of pagoda out of 
this beautiful timber. Hus selection was fenced with cedar palings, 
his slip-rails and posts were of the same valuable wood. In the 
winter he made big fires and warmed himself with the hearts of 
a hundred cedar giants. 

In those days there were no forest laws, or if they existed they 
were never properly administered. Whole regions were ruthlessly 
stripped of silky oak and satinwood, white mahogany and rose- 
wood, without a single tree being planted in return. The above 
mentioned pagoda was sold by the impecunious Finn toa publican 
at Casino for eleven pounds. The logs were taken down and 
hauled to the nearest saw-mill. A few weeks later they were 
auctioned, after being cut into slabs, and a sum representing seven 
hundred pounds was realised. To this day hundreds of licences 
are issued by the different States Forest Departments which allow 
timber-getters to deplete our hardwood reserves. The revenue 
obtained from these licences 1s ludicrously small and scarcely 
maintains the staff of rangers who patrol the once heavily-wooded 
reserves. ‘Lhe professional timber-getter is a soulless miscreant; 
his path 1s strewn with the slender limbs of immature trees. His 
razor-edged axe scarfs and ringbarks pitilessly draining the beauti- 
ful red gum and white mahogany of I:fe’s-blood and sap. Half- 
grown belars anddeopard trees are crushed to splinters the moment 
some forest giant 1s flung across them. This licensed timber-sleuth 
isa Herod among the young trees. He begins work at the head of a 
gorge by scarifying the hip of some monarch of the slope. His axe 
and wedges are driven into the sides until it falls in a dead line with 
a hundred others. The shock of an avalanche 1s not greater than 
the Homeric crash of those hundred falling trees. A clear lane 1s 
swept through the gorge and the fire-blackened axeman, gloats as 
he surveys the horrible gap. 

A vast army of ugly stumps marks the denuded area where a 
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mighty forest once stood. In a year or two the land ‘‘ suckers ”’ 
and ıs overgrown with an impenetrable scrub-jungle, a foe to the 
intending settler, and the breeding ground of innumerable 
parasites. . There is a certain value in forest timber much appre- 
ciated by the experienced selector. He finds ıt indispensable ın 
erecting fences and outbuildings. It has a thousand uses in a land 
whee barriers have to be reared against in-roving cattle and stock. 
Land that holds nothing more valuable than sprouting tree stumps 
1g an eyesore and the abomination of every cultivator. 

In the early days the business of seeking a home in the far 
interior was full of disappointment, heat, and bad neighbours. 
The free selecto1, the cattle-thief and brand-faker were to be met 
on the seaboard and on the edge of the Never-Never. And 1t 1s 
often better that a man should die young rather than select a home 
where his neighbours have an eye on the land he has chosen. 
Scattered over the eastern coast Jands of Australia are groups of 
isolated gully dwellers—Bad Families, they are called—whose 
instincts develop after the manner of the poison-weed. Going on 
the land with a Bad Family on your boundary 1s worse than living 
with a colony of centipedes. 

My small holding at Waitara was part of an estate known as 
Hungry Hill. When I first beheld it, with its line of blue gums 
silhouetted against the sky, I clapped a fat cash deposit into the 
agent’s hand and took possession. A small creek wandered 
musically through a boulder-strewn gully; wattles blazed on the 
distant heights, and every tiny breeze was laden with strange 
perfumes from the rain-washed mountain slopes. ‘‘ Hungry 
“Hdl!” I said indignantly. ‘‘ Surely a madman must have 
“given it the name!” 

I intended to show my neighbours what British energy could do 
in the way of improving my little selection. Starting on the 
western boundary I fenced gradually until I arrived at the stone 
ridge, and my British energy began to fall ın large drops from my 
brow, while the unlimited sunshine stayed like the hand of a devil 
on my bare neck. Just hére the Bad Family living on the adjoining 
land would come from their humpy and stare at me. I didn’t mind 
being watched, but when they cat-called and set a crowd ofe half- 
starved dogs at my heels, I felt that my lot had ‘been cast among 
thieves. The Bad Family’s dogs did most of the thieving They 
were half-bred dingoes, and they shepherded my movements night 
and day. One morning I put a piece of meat ın a pot outside the 
house and started a fire. Strolling to the creek I returned half-an- 
hour later and glanced at the pot. The water was boiling merrily, 
but the meat had gone. Far down the gully a pack of yellow dogs 
were sampling my dinner. The dogs around Hungry Hill were 
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Dantesque in their hungriness. They galloped in and out of the 
bush lıke wolves, whining, rooting under the house, and devouring 
loose scraps with unholy speed. My big white cat and kittens 
vanished the first week A childish fear came over us ın the night 
that the snarling, half-famished brutes would steal our baby. 
Nothing thrived on Hungry Hull except the Bad Family and their 
pack of half-bred dingoes. There were no opossums or rabbits 
to alleviate the dog-hunger that moved over everything. Grass 
refused to grow, and, when it rained, beds of white sand would 
stream down from the ridges and cover our cultivated patches of 
soil. And when the bleak night wind shrilled under the house- 
piles, it sounded like ung-ung-ung-ungry. 

We had another neighbour named Delaney; he lived across the 
sand ridge, struggling year in and year out to make his orange 
trees grow. At the end of one hot summer his cottage caught fire 
and burned to ashes before he could carry out a bed or a chair. 
And the Bad Family danced like wild blacks at sight of the flames, 
yelling as he dashed blindly about trying to save a few articles of 
clothing. ‘‘ Man alive, they’re a bad lot,’’ said Delaney, wiping 
his fire-blackened face. ‘‘ Two of their sons are in gaol. The 
‘‘daughters have no names for their children, and they howl 
“at me.” : 

One terrible day ın December, when the dry wind moved over 
the earth, sapping ıt of life and moisture, the Bad Family, without 
warning, fired the scrub on my boundary. In a moment it was a 
roaring gehenna of flame that swept upon us whistling ın its fury. 
Delaney and I fought ıt with greenhide beaters for six hours, while 
the Family whooped joyously in the background. Next day the 
police inquired about the affair, but the Family were not at home 
when the trooper rode up to the humpy. It would have required 
a regiment of black trackers to find them ın the almost impassable 
gullies. i 

A week later, while cutting wood, a mysterious bullet buzzed 
through my half-filled water tank; when I arrived at the house the 
tank was empty. Then I was compelled to carry stagnant water 
from the creek half a mile away I learned afterwards that one 
of the Family’s sons belonged to a local volunteer corps; he was 
known throughout the district as an expert tank-shooter—a sport 
not much appreciated by people whose water supply was irable 
to be cut off by a bullet in the midst of a dry season. 

There is an amusing side to the struggling selector exhibited 
occasionally in his desire to obtain the utmost from the men he 
employs Applying for a situation at an out-back homestead 
once, the following questions were put to me ‘Can you milk, 
““ plough, shear, or mend harness? D’ye know anything about, 
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‘‘ book-keeping or poultry rearing? Have ye ever tried to put in 
“ sheep wires? What sort of carpenter are ye? Can ye hang a 
‘“ door properly, or do a bit of farrrery? How would ye start if I 
~ asked ye to build me a small three-hundred egg incubator? D’ye 
~ throw away your skim when you’re making butter, or would ye 
` sooner put up a few log sties an’ feed pigs?’ After satisfying 
the owner that I was competent to undertake most of the afore- 
mentioned jobs, his wife took me in hand and asked sweetly 
whether I would object, during my spare hours, to giving her 
children a few lessons ın German and French! 

Hundreds of small farmers leave their homes during the shearing 
season to earn a few pounds at some distant sheep station. It 1s 
characteristic of the Australian ‘‘ small man ” that he prefers some- 
one else’s job when he might be well employed improving his own 
neglected acres. During a bad season the tracks leading to a big 
Station are crowded with swagmen and shearers, all eager to obtain 
employment as wool pressers, rouseabouts, classers, cooks, and 
the usual assortment of “handy men” indispensable to a big 
cattle or sheep run. The handy man ıs an all-round mechanic. At 
a pinch he will repair a harvester or threshing machine, and will 
forge and supply new parts to a broken-down motor-car or bicycle 
He 1s usually an expert carpenter and builder, with an innate 
knowledge of horses, and ıs able at a moment’s notice to re-tyre or 
spoke an injured buggy wheel. 

But the small Australian farmer 1s regarded by all bush-workers 
as a sweater of the worst class. It has been said that he begrudges 
his hands even a few hours’ sleep during the harvesting season, 
and employs labour only when forced to do so. The small man 1s 
also by turns a bridge-builder and maker of roads, especially when 
the Government votes a sum of money to be spent ın his district. I 
have known many fairly well-to-do farmers ‘‘ put ın ” for a road- 
making contract when the District Board called for tenders In 
the back country one meets them working ın a broiling sun, up- 
rooting trees and blasting roads through ironstone ranges in the 
hope of making two or three pounds a month! If the same 
diligence and energy had been applied to their own, farms in sinking 
wells or dams, or netting their rabbit-infested boundaries, it 1s 
certain that a greater reward would await them at the end of the 
year. 

The new arrival journeying west into the great lone continent 
will note the squalid conditions under which the average bush- 
worker exists The lean-to shanty is everywhere visible sur- 
rounded by outhouses built of kerosene tins and sheets of stringy 
bark. The children of the poor settlers run half-wild through the 
bush trapping and snaring rabbits and opossums, developing 
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meanwhile the instincts of the aboriginals, and ın many instances 
becoming their physical antitypes. The Russian peasant 1s cer- 
tainly better housed than thousands of English-speaking people 
who eke out an existence ın the Far-Western districts of New South 
Wales. The climate 1s no doubt responsible for the bush-dweller’s 
apathy in the matter of housing himself decently. The winters are 
mild, while the intolerable heat of summer, averaging from ninety 
degrees to one hundred and twenty in the shade, makes sleeping 
in the open more preferable to a bedroom. R 

Among the thriftless dwellers of the North-west life 1s endured 
under conditions that would be intolerable to an English farm 
hand. There the small settler makes no attempt to improve his 
slab-and-bark humpy- thistle and prickly pear overrun his holding, 
and beyond the everlasting sun-blighted paddocks, the eye never 
rests on a flower of any description. Water is too precious to 
waste on gardens or even fruit trees. Indeed, I have met children 
who, beyond the ordinary allowance of tinned jam, have never 
tasted fruit in their lives! 

I have seen cows running milk-mad for want of attention, yet 
the settlers’ little ones are given tea without milk, while puddings 
of any kind are unheard of. In certain districts of New South 
(Wales and Queensland, where a few families have settled in remdte 
places far removed from a railway, the effects of inter-marrying are 
everywhere apparent. 

A factor ın the new arrival’s progress will be his untiring 
capacity for seeking employment. He may find himself suddenly 
cast adrift in a drought-ridden district where remunerative labour 
is out of the question and where the few remaining settlers are 
wandering among the dead sheep stripping fleeces by the glow of 
a slush-lamp, their eyes watching the narrow bush track where a 
trooper may be expected at any moment. 

Nothing could present a more Dantesque appearance than 
certain parts of the Australian back country during a period of 
prolonged drought. East and west the waterless creek beds are 
choked with the bones of dead cattle. And not a blade of grass or 
herBage to rest the weary eye. From out the network of cattle- 
routes come endless mobs of sheep travelling towards the nearest 
railway or boiling down works. A sun-bitten crowd of drovers 
ride wearily on the heels of the “‘starvers,’’ lifting their eyes at 
intervals to note the sly movements of the dogs skulking in the 
shadow of the camp horses. During the drought the new arrival 
will prepare for a long journey East until he arrives within the 
coast-belt where rain and grass are fairly plentiful. He will pass 
endless mobs of cattle drifting hopelessly in the same direction. 
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If his horse is in good condition he will be offered weld by „the 
drover in charge of some big herd of steers. If he is wise he.yyl! 
accept the offer and thereby gain experience ın the handling of 
moving cattle that will be invaluable to him ın the years to come. 
The late James Tyson, cattle king and millionaire, was himself a 
drover in early life. The business was full of hardships and 
dangers, but it enabled him to see the country and judge its stock- 
bearing capacities ın good and bad seasons. 

The camp of a Queensland overlander 1s not to be confounded 
with the yawping, revolver-ridden ranches of the American 
cowboy. It 1s possible to travel from the Diamantina to Adelaide 
with different parties of Australian cattle-men without seeing a 
firearm of any kind. The man who carries a “‘ gun ” on the big 
stock-routes 1s regarded as a bounder of the Deadwood Dick class. 

Moving cattle from one State to another would be very easy work 
if the wild things of the earth would allow the mobs to pass in 
peace. First, the blacks send up smoke signals telling each other 
of the mighty herd of beef travelling south. And when the myalls 
start to spear your stragglers the wounded steers may work up a 
ten-hour stampede. The dingoes swarm through the gullies and 
Mitchell grass fretting the mob and keeping the uneasy scrub- 
bulls awake at night. Sometimes a swamp alligator or rock python 
livens up things. A bull leader nosing for water among the 
boulders and ferns may find himself looking at the big flat head of 
Australia’s king snake. The rest ıs delirium tremens for the bull. 
But nothing that yelps or crawls will turn a drover bald sooner than 
the beef-stealing warrigal. I have read stories of drunken cattle 
camps that would chill the blood of an aboriginal. Having ridden 
with the best and worst men on the Queensland stock-routes, I may 
say honestly that I never saw a drover drunk at his work. He 
could not doit. The cattle and dogs know an intoxicated drover, 
especially the dogs. It would be more than a stockman’s life was 
worth to enter a big camp of half-wild steers his head fuddled with 
liquor. At night, when the last uneasy steer has settled to rest, 
the men who have been riding anxiously round the lines foregather 
and there are sounds of quiet laughter amid the glowing pipes and 
soft moving horses. . 

Rolled in his blanket, the new arrival will take his first sleep 
under the stars, waking when the cattle begin to stir and the dawn 
is rifling the east with the crimson flares of the sun. There will 
be no confused feeling in the mind as he springs from his blanket, 
no heavy taste in his mouth. The sweet airs from the ranges, the 
healing breath from the gum forests will not permit of that ‘“ wrong- 
‘‘ way-out-of-bed feeling’’ so common among the dwellers of 

*closely-packed tenements. A billy of tea before sun-up, a bit of 
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brownie or steak grilled over the red gum ash, and then into the 
saddle with the dogs at heel. The slow march begins again, the 
cattle spreading through the salt and cotton bush with the riders 
on their flanks and one or two scouting ahead. i 

Quarrels between cattlemen are rare, although there are times 
when conflicts between squatters and drovers assume a serious 
aspect, especially ın time of drought when grass ıs as valuable as 
current coin. Frequently the squatter throws obstatles in the way 
of travelling stock whose proximity to his pastures 1s consideréd 
alive menace. In time of stress he has been known to run his own 
cattle over the authorised stock-routes leaving nothing but the 
naked earth for the famishing herds as they pass his endless lines 
of sheep wires and bullock-proof enclosures. 

It must be admitted that the drover with hundreds of cattle dying 
of hunger and thirst has only one object ın view—-namely, grass. 
He will often pick a quarrel with the squatters’ boundary riders, a 
quarrel which often results in an all-round fight between cattlemen 
and station hands. During the struggle it usually happens that 
one of the drovers seizes the opportunity to unslip a panel and 
allows the starving herd to pour into the squatter’s grass preserves. 
By the time the half-frantic grass-lord has summoned all availabJe 
assistance, the great squadrons of inrushing steers are scattered 
across the wide paddocks, exploiting the creek beds, and renewing 
their strength with each mouthful of herbage. The grass-lord 
has his remedy, of course, he may summon the drover for trespass, 
but that will not soothe his hurt dignity nor give him back the 
precious herbage eaten to the ground by the ravaging herd. In 
many instances he bides his chance until the insatiable “‘ starvers ”’ 
have been rounded up and ejected from his paddocks. It may and 
does frequently happen that a few of his own cattle get mixed with 
the out-driven mob, a fact which may have escaped the drover’s 
notice, who chuckles at the way he has outpointed the grass-lord. 
Later in the day a couple of troopers appear on his flanks with a 
warrant for cattle-stealing against him. The mob 1s searched, 
and a couple of the squatters’ bulls are discerned browsing peace- 
fully ın their midst. Without further ado the drover is arrested 
and escorted to the nearest lock-up. 

The squatter is ın nine cases out of ten a justice of the peace, and 
he will lose no time in taking his seat on the bench when the 
offender ıs brought forward. There are numberless instances on 
record where he has played the rôle of prosecutor and judge, as 
many a grass-stealing stockman has discovered to his cost. 

Having satisfied himself that the business of droving. supplies 
more experience than ready cash, the new arrival will begin to look 
for land whereon to raise stock and cereals on his own account.» 
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The most critical period ın his lıfe will be during the weeks and 
months spent in seeking his future home. Poor land 1s the grave- 
yard of innumerable ambitions, it will exhaust the energy of a 
Titan, ıt will drain his heart’s blood and return him stones for his 
labour, tears for his wasted strength. Wherever he goes he will 
be offered endless acres of poor land surrounded by wallaby- 
infested gullies and stark, treeless ridges From the Bellinger 
River to Cape Otway men and newspapers will chant the praises of 
she barren selection. They will show him alluring pictures of its 
grass paddock, its gorgeous mountain scenery, its unfailing water 
supply. The voices of the sirens are not sweeter than the flutings 
of men with the barren selection for sale. Better for the immigrant 
to hang himself with the newly-acquired stock whip rather than 
accept as a gift nine-tenths of the Sahara-like holdings at present 
on the Australian market. Much time and money will be spent in 
the quest for land. I have known experienced farmers who devoted 
many months in fruitless toil and much cash in railway fares in 
their endeavour to capture a suitable block among the thousands 
offered for sale. 

In Australia men do not wantonly abandon a good holding, 
although ıt sometimes happens that a thriftless duffer is compelled 
through mismanagement to vacate his farm. But the moment he 
forfeits or loses possession, ıt will be applied for over and over 
again by dozens of people in the district eager to acquire ıt. And 
herein, it seems to me, lies the immigrant’s one hope of securing a 
home. The land will be part cleared of timber and fenced There 
will be no heart-breaking struggle with the forest, no uprooting of 
tenacious trees and underscrub. The man who vacated it has 
sweetened the soil with his past labours; the forest ogre at least 
has been overcome, and if the new arrival 1s successful ın his 
application he may begin his fight with a slight balance in his 
favour Let him beware of ninety per cent. of the State lands 
available for selection. While admitting that the Australian State 
Governments are paternal to a degree, one cannot expect them to 
turn a deaf ear to the much-needed small capitalist, or supply him 
with ready-made experience. š 

I began my final quest for land with the determination to ĉapture 
a thousand acre block situated within the coastal rain belt. I began 
by advertising privately, and at the same time set to work ın- 
vestigating many of the blocks gazetted by the various Depart- 
ments of Land as available for selection. After seven months’ 
fruitless searching for surveyors’ pegs among the forests of spotted 
gum around Monaro and the south coast of New South Wales, 
and as far north as the New England district, I threw up my quest 
, and decided to give land-hunting in Australia a well-deserved rest. 
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There is any amount of second and third-rate land in New South 
Wales, very little second-rate in Victoria, plenty of good country 
in North and Central Queensland 1f one does not object to a 
temperature that ranges from eighty to a hundred and twenty 
degrees of heat. 

It would be unjust to assume that Australia is composed of 
barren areas and insolvent small holders. One has only to live in 
Sydney to note the endless processions of wool teams that pass, 
from the railway to the wharves for three months ın the year, to 
correct such an impression. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the successful wool-grower 1s a man of wide experience and 
inexhaustible patience, one who has lived through the bitter fight 
for existence, the lean years of heart-breaking strife against over- 
whelming forces. It must be remembered, also, that ın the majority 
of cases he has been buttressed by various financial institutions, 
and supported in times of stress by free grants of Government 
seed-wheat when the strain approached the breaking point. Advice 
is poor armament for the intending colonist. Success depends 
upon the new arrival’s willingness to suffer and learn under con- 
ditions that demand the highest physical and mental equipment. 
Australia offers a mixed programme ın the way of variety and 
fortune. The land resembles a vast playhouse, whose tragedy 
hovers behind the scenes. Occasionally one hears music, a tinkling 
of bells, a song and the fluting of voices—these are the curtain- 
raisers, the mind-whetters. Behind the flags and the trumpet-blast 
stands the Jean dark figure with the scroll, the indomitable actor 
with the bulging knees and bony skull. His name 1s Drought, 
and the waiting audience knows not when he will appear. 


ALBFRT DORRINGTON. 


SCHOOLMASTERS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


F NGLISH people possessing a liberal education are, as a rule, 

nearly as familiar with the names of some of the leading 
ancient Greek philosophers, such as Aristotle, Socrates, or 
Pythagoras, as they are with that of Dr. Samuel Johnson. We 
have as good a general idea of their teaching methods as though 
they had only lıved 100 instead of 2,000 years ago. We know how 
they promenaded with their disciples under the porticos, instructing 
them by asking them a sertes of ‘‘ leading questions.” But of the 
public elementary education of their children most of us have no 
more knowledge than if no primary schools had ever existed among 
them. It will be worth our while, therefore, to notice a deeply 
interesting paper recently read before the French Académie des 
Inscriptions, by M. Haussoulier, an eminent student of Greek 
inscriptions. He has been exploring in Asia Minor, and, among 
other things, has unearthed a long Greek inscription from the site 
of the ancient city of Miletus, which gives us some surprisingly 
graphic details of the elementary education of the children of Ionian 
Greece, at about 300 years B.c. The Miletans had an elaborate 
system of schools ın which they took great pride These were 
under the control of an annually elected body of honorary officials 
known as the ‘‘ Guardians of the Children”? (pardonomot). 
Apparently no education rate burdened the annual budget, as they 
seem to have relied largely upon the patriotic generosity of wealthy 
citizens to supply the funds that were needed. 

The inscription consists of a long decree, thanking a generous 
donor named Eudemos, for a sum of 60,000 drachmas which he has 
given for educational purposes, and also prescribing how it is to be 
apportioned. It 1s to be invested and the interest of ıt ıs to be spent 
partly in the payment of teachers’ salaries, while the remainder 1s 
set apart for the establishment of a grand children’s festival, with 
Sports, processions, sacrifices, and the distribution of the flesh of 
the animal victims It was decided that the funds would provide 
for eight additional teachers, four of whom were to be school- 
masters and four instructors of gymnastics. The decree proceeds 
to lay down very precise instructions how the election of these 
teachers 1s to be carried out, some of the details of which are worth 
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quoting. Eight days later a solemn Town’s meeting is to be held 
in the Theatre. The ruins of the theatre of Miletus still exist, and 
some statues, dug out from them, are in the Louvre in Paris 
Thus the scene of this election is known to us. : 

We must imagine a group of officials, ın the orchestra, standing 
around a tripod smoking with incense. There will be the priests 
of Hermes and of the Muses, the Sacred Herald, the Guardians 
of the Children, and Eudemos himself, who wilb open the pro- 
ceedings by casting some grains of incense into the brazier. Tehe 
priests are then to offer a prayer “ that we may, without any unjust 
“ influence, elect those who are the most capable of having charge 
“of the children.’? The candidates will then step forward, one by 
one, as their names are called by the Sacred Herald. Each ın turn 
will advance to the priests and take the following oath: “ I swear 
‘that I have not sought to influence any citizen of Miletus to vote 
“ for me, and that I have not asked anyone to do so on my behalf.” 
It 1s intimated that some 5,000 citizens may be present, who will, 
by raising their right hand, vote for or against each candidate. 

We may now take a glance at these teachers when they have 
begun their new duties. Some of the children were taught in the 
wrestling-school (Palestra), of which the ruins were discovered, ın 
1907, the ground plan being still fairly traceable. In front wasa 
large court, surrounded by porticos, where no doubt the gymnastic 
instructors conducted their exercises. At the back were five class- 
rooms, each measuring 25 feet in length, with a width varying from 
12 to 30 feet. The largest of them, in the middle, would be used 
for spectal reunions and lectures, while the four others would be 
occupied by the four appointed school-teachers with their classes. 
In Miletus the palestra was reserved for boys; though in some 
Ionian towns boys and girls were taught together, and even com- 
peted against each other in the same sports. In the isle of Chios, 
for instance, we know that guides who showed strangers round the 
town would specially call their attention to the gymnasium where 
boys and girls wrestled together as being a spectacle they would 
not see everywhere. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet discovered a copy of the syllabus 
of the instruction given to the children at Miletus. But meanwhile 
we can partially supply the missing information by means of a 
recently deciphered Greek tablet brought from Egypt and pre- 
served tn the British Museum. To borrow this information is quite 
legitimate for our purpose, for we must remember that the first 
centre of Greek civilisation in Egypt was due to a Miletan colony, 
which began to arrive in Egypt ın the seventh century B.c. This 
tablet contains a recapitulation lesson in grammar dealing with 
conjunctions and declinations, and was probably intended for the 
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higher classes of the school. The master dictates the following 
sentence to the children. ‘‘ The philosopher Pythagoras, having 
‘‘ arrived in Egypt, and become a schoolmaster, teaches his pupils 
“to abstair from meat.’ The children must now change the case, 
by introducing a dative, thus ‘It seemed good to Pythagoras, 
‘* when he arrived, &c.’’ This exercise ıs admirably contrived to 
require the sustained attention of the pupils, especially when we 
remember thatethe Greek language contains a ‘‘ dual’’ number as 
well as a singular and plural. Pythagoras must accommodate 
himself accordingly, for the next exercise runs ‘‘ The two 
‘philosophers Pythagoras, having arrived, &c.,’? and then the 
same with the dative case. Then follows the plural: ‘‘ All the 
‘philosophers Pythagoras, &c.,’’ and the same with the dative. 
[The English language has shed so many of its inflections that 
some people have gone so far as to say that ıt has no grammar at 
all—delightful simplicity! But this fact renders ıt difficult for a 
mere Englishman to realise the appalling complication of these 
exercises, which might have been designed purposely to drive the 
pupils to distraction. More than half the words in that simple- 
looking sentence change their form for the dual and again for the 
plural—to say nothing of the dative!] Then follow lists of 
synonyms, lists of correct expressions, and, opposite to them, lists 
of incorrect expressions, preceded by ‘‘ Don’t say this ” and ‘‘ You 
‘“ mustn’t say that.’ Unless we are mistaken there are still modern 
grammars which keep up this practice of placing before the children 
incorrect expressions which they would never have thought of 
using. Itis like digging a pit in front of them in order to be able 
to say ‘* Don’t fall into it!’’ Very similar lessons to these were, 
we may confidently suppose, given by the teachers ın the schools 
of Miletus. 

If any reader imagines that school-inspectors were a European 
invention of the nineteenth century, he will be surprised to learn 
that the Guardians visited the schools regularly to watch the work 
of the classes. In the neighbouring island of Chios there were also 
periodical examinations held ın the Senate House ın the presence 
of the Senators. While it 1s evident that schoolmasters were 
regarded as very necessary members of society, we are sorry tò find 
that their social treatment was far from satisfactory. Their salaries 
were just about the same as those of good unskilled labourers, 
certainly less than the earnings of skilled artisans. 

The year’s round included, of course, many public festivals 
beside the ordinary school holidays. But the festival celebrations 
usually commenced with a solemn procession, in which the children 
took part, under the supervision of their teachers, wearing their best 
clothes. So that the teachers had not much spare time. The same 
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decree from which we have already quoted, provides for the case 
where one of the gymnastic instructors may desire to take a team 
of his pupils to any contest held outside of the city. He 1s to be 
allowed to do so, provided that wreaths are the only prizes offered; 
the children of citizens of Miletus are not permitted to compete for 
any other form of prize. In modern English this would seem to 
mean that they are to be bond-fide amateurs. Finally, it 1s 
specified that the instructor who wishes to be absent from his 
regular duties for this purpose, must provide, at his own cost; a 
substitute approved by the Guardians. 

These Greek teachers, then, had little liberty, poor remuneration, 
and they enjoyed (?) a correspondingly low scale of social recogni- 
tion It 1s not easy to understand why this should have been the 
case, but the fact 1s attested by many of their own poets and orators, 
who, from 400 BC to 200 A.D. allude contemptuously to them as 
little better than social pariahs. We cull one piquant quotation 
from the satirical poet, Lucian. He imagines that a deceased friend 
comes back to pay him a visit. Lucian enquires of him in what 
esteem those whose tombs, embellished with elaborate sculpture 
and glowing inscriptions, testify to the respect ın which they were 
held while on earth, are regarded ın Hades? The ghost replies: 
“ You have never laughed so heartily as you would do if you saw 
‘the way we treat those who have been princes and governors. 
“They are now miserable beggars, reduced to the company of 
““ those who hawk salt fish, or who teach the alphabet to children! ” 
But there is a pleasanter side to this subject with which we may 
give an agreeable conclusion to this paper. If the teachers had to 
face hardship and contempt, they could also win the affection of 
their pupils. A tomb has been found ın the Isle of Rhodes, of 
about the same date as the Eudemos inscription. Its epitaph relates 
that 1t was erected to the memory of one who had been a teacher 
for fifty years, and that it was built at the cost of his grateful 
pupils A few lines of rather ‘‘ home-made ” poetry add pathos 
to ıt by reason of their very imperfection. 


° C. ROBINSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


. TSAR AND KAISER IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


| T ts not every meeting of Tsar and Kaiser that culminates in a 

Potsdam Agreement. There are times when the Emperors 
come together accompanied by their respective Ministers, sit down 
side by side to festive banquets, discuss current politics, give utter- 
ance to humane wishes which remain pia desidera, and then return 
to their capitals leaving things political pretty much as they were. 
The interview at Baltic Port would appear to have been of this 
latter kind. There can be no doubt that both Governments are 
anxious that it should be thus classified. The gist of the official 
communique on the subject 1s that they decided to let well enough 
alone, because the better 1s the enemy of the good. And people 
afe ready to accept this modest estimate of the work accomplished, 
for there is not any deep-reaching change ın the European situation 
which Germany and Russia, their respective aims and interests 
being what they are, could effect or want to effect just now. The 
Emperors took stock of things political in Europe, and having per- 
ceived that they could do nothing at present to better them or to 
stop the war, parted. 

That Russta’s intercourse with Germany, which 1s growing more 
cordial and more intimate, has benefited by the recent exchange of 
views will not be gainsaid. The friendship which links the dynasties 
and the accord which obtains between the Governments are char- 
acteristic of allies. So, too, are their express agreements. Neither 
State, for instance, may, since the Potsdam interview, join a group 
or league of Powers directed against the other. Russia willingly 
sacrificed her interests, real or imaginary, which turned on the 
Baghdad Railway, ın order to meet the wishes of the Withelm- 
strasse—interests to which she had previously obliged France to 
subordinate her political plans. In a word, the union between the 
Slav and the German Empires is closer and stabler than any formal 
alliance, because almost beyond the reach of change. Russia 1s 
the hyphen between the Franco-Bnitish and the Austro-German 
groups of Powers. 

M. Kokofftseff, the Russian Prime Minister, in a statement made 
to a German journalist, has touched the chorded shell when 
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describing the emotion caused by the monarchs’ interview. ‘ Four 
“long conversations which I had with Kaiser Wilhelm and many 
“talks with the Imperial Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, con- 
‘*vinced me that a most sincere love of peace and a warm friendship 
“ for Russia are fostered by the chief of the German State. They 
‘‘likewise made me realise the frankness and the loyalty of 
‘‘Germany’s policy This coming together of the monarchs and 
“the statesmen of the two Empires and their exhawstive conversa- 
“tions have established, not a transient, but a lasting sentimenteof 
‘* mutual trust and friendship between them.” * 

That, the Russian Premier tells us, 1s one consequence of the 
Kaiser’s visit to his Russian kinsman. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP AND ITS 
LIMITATIONS. 


We may be sure that the meeting at Baltic Port has left Russia’s 
friendship for Great Britain intact. The two nations are on most 
cordial terms at present, and it 1s to the joint advantage of both 
that they should remain warm friends. Russia has kept her 
promuses to us loyally, and fulfilled all her treaty obligations to the 
letter. How vast the benefit is which we are now reaping from this 
arrangement will be evident to anyone who conjures up a picture 
of the state in which Persia, Russia, and Great Britain would be 
to-day, 1f the beneficent entente which has been so sharply criticised 
had not been concluded. The consciousness of these inspiriting 
facts, however, should not make us close our eyes to certain 
currents in the Tsardom which, if they do not actually run in the 
opposite direction, tend to check the speed or modify the direction 
of thisone. Because Russia and England have hit upon a workable 
modus vivend: which enables them to cultivate friendly relations 
with each other, it would be rash to conclude that they can also 
espouse each other’s quarrels. That would indeed be a dangerous 
error. For it may well be doubted whether there 1s any interest, 
political or economical, common to Russia and Great Britain on 
the one side, or to France and Russia on the other side, which would 
nerve Russia to take the risks of a war to defend it. 

An instructive insight into the workings of a certain type of the 
Russian political mind when directed to these problems is afforded 
us by the writings of the most gifted and influential of Russian 
publicists, M. Menshtkoff, which appear in the most widely circu- 
lated journal of the Russian Empire, the Novoye Vremya. Dıs- 
cussing the meeting of Tsar and Kaiser at Baltic Port, this 
journalist deals with the European situation frankly and fully, 
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compares 1t with that which existed under the first Napoleon, and 
says: *‘ To-day, the co-relation of forces has again shifted, but 
‘‘ now, just as a hundred years ago, the staple theme of European 
~“ politics iseEngland’s rivalry with the mightiest Power of the 
‘Continent. England’s predominance is now, as ıt then was, the 
‘ object of a most complex struggle, and now, as then, her main 
‘instrument is Russia. England—-nasmuch as Germany threatens 
‘“ no Power directly save her—has to have recourse to the policy of 
“the Younger Pitt, who strove with might and main to surround 
‘* Napoleon with hostile coalitions. 

‘It pleased Fate that Russia should deliver England a century 
‘ back both from the Continental boycott and from being conquered 
‘by Napoleon—a consummation which was probable enough at 
“the tıme. (Napoleon’s ultimate aim, indeed, was ‘ to sweep her 
‘““ “from the face of the earth’) As recompense for this service, 
“ England, immediately after Napoleon’s fall, became our most 
‘malignant enemy for the best part of a century. Now let us for 
‘“a moment suppose that in the coming Anglo-German duel, we 
‘‘and France help the English to worst the Germans. How would 
“it be 1f on the morrow of this event we had reason to repent our 

‘action and to cast about for allies against England? History 
‘has one element which ıs more or less stable—geography. So 
“Ilong as Russia continues to be the one European Power which 
1 has advanced close to India, she will always seem dangerous to 
‘England On the other hand, nothing less than the loss of India 
“ by England, whatever cause may have brought about this loss, 
“can establish lasting peace between us and England.* 

“ Let us glance at the effects of an utter overthrow of Germany. 
“ Her navy would be destroyed, but not her army, which for us 
‘““ embodies the real danger. The domination of England at sea 
‘“ which is irksome to us would then be established for a century 
“longer. Note that 1f we were not already used to this domination 
‘“ we should deem ıt just as monstrous as our forebears judged the 
‘‘ overlordship of Napoleon on the Continent. In those days ıt 
‘“ was we who rescued Europe from the land conqueror, and now 
“ıt 1s Germany who undertakes to liberate the, world from the 
“naval conqueror who has already grabbed a quarter of the fand 
“on the globe Well, and what could be more desirable? It 
‘‘ behoves Russia to rejoice at the thought that there are hands 
‘ready to take up the cudgels against her secular foe who for a 
“ hundred years has crossed her path on all her historic missions 
“ Was it not England’s hegemony on the sea that constrained us 
‘to cower, as against a stone wall, in the Near, the Middle, and 
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* The italics are mine 
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“the Far East? And will not this hegemony hinder us in our 
‘* future national evolution on both Continents? ” * 

Those are noteworthy words, for they stand for clear-cut 1deas 
which are not confined to one man or one set of men jn Russia. 


THE TWO EMPERORS AND THE TURCO-ITALIAN 
WAR. 


\ 

At the meeting of the Emperors ıt appears that the attitude of 
the respective States towards the Turco-Italian war was definitely 
fixed, or, say rather, sanctioned. Tsar and Kaiser are now 
seemingly agreed that there shall be no unsolicited intervention, 
no undue pressure put upon either of the belligerents or both, to 
constrain them to make peace on terms other than those which the 
fortunes of war may dictate. That, one may object, is a very slight 
step forward. Still ıt ıs a positive gain. For down to a couple of 
months ago, Germany and Russia, despite their official neutrality, 
allowed their sympathies to flow in opposite directions, creating 
two sets of international dangers. The former, as represented by 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, made no secret of her partiality 
to ‘Turkey, while the latter 1n the person of her Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was, rightly or wrongly, believed to be overfriendly to Itdly, 
and her peace proposals were construed ın Paris and elsewhere as 
a prelude to intervention in the form of pressure put upon the 
Porte. At their recent interview the Emperors and their respective 
Ministers are understood to have decided to toe the line of 
neutrality. That is praiseworthy, but hardly new. Any close 
observer of political currents must have known that whether the 
monarchs met or did not meet, that decision was inevitable. 


WHY BARON MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN WAS 
RECALLED. 


Germany had been moving ın this direction for some time past, 
and the recall of Baron Marschall! was the outward sign of her 
resolve to turn a new leaf. During that diplomatist’s remark- 
able career ın Constantinople, the Wilhelmstrasse was frankly 
Turcophile. The Baron, who was at once a diplomatist å 
orientale and a man of business 4 l’allemande, played upon the 
Turkish temperament as Rubinstein played upon the piano. In 
this he was admirably seconded by the Berlin Foreign Office and 
matetially assisted by the late M. Siemens of the Deutsche Bank, 
the Director of the Baghdad Railway Company, and the dragoman 
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of the German Embassy, Herr Testa, to whom the Baghdad 
Railway Concession 1s mainly due. That concession, which was 
crowned shortly before the war by Hakkı Pasha signing the 
arrangement for the building of the last section of the Railway,* 
marked the end of the Baron’s lıfe-work and Germany’s complete 
satiation in Turkey. The Ambassador himself, recognising this, 
asked to be transferred to some other post, but for the time bein g the 
Wilhelmstrasse left his request unanswered. With the fall of 
Hakki Pasha, against whom an indictment 1s now being filed, 
Germany’s star set in the East. She ceased to be regarded as the 
unique friend of Islam. On solid grounds her own ally, Italy, 
had declared war against Turkey, whereupon she had accepted the 
protection of Italian subjects ın the Ottoman Empire. It fell, 
therefore, to the Ambassador to prove how eficaciously Germany 
could look after her ally’s interests without sacrificing her friend- 
ship for the Turks. Baron Marschall accomplished this invidious 
feat by drawing on his own cordial relations with Turkish 
Ministers, and interceding for his Italian protégés. His senti- 
ments for Turkey continued unchanged, and the gratitude of the 
Porte continued active. What the Ottoman Government might 
feel tempted to deny to the Ambassador of Germany, it willingly 
accorded to Turkey’s devoted friend, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein. That disposition lasted some time. Thus when at 
the end of last year the Porte felt inclined to expel all Italians from 
the Empire, the Baron interceded for them warmly and successfully. 
He nearly always won his case. Once, and once only, did he plead 
in vain, and this miscarriage was peculiarly painful. After the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles, Talaat Bey, the Young Turkish 
Jacobin, called for the expulsion of Italian subjects generally. 
Some of his colleagues dissented and expostulated with him, but 
were finally outvoted. The decision was taken. Then the German 
Ambassador took the matter up. He laid due stress on the value 
of self-restraint as an element of political tactics. T urkey, he 
pointed out, would gain much and lose nothing by allowing the 
Italians to remain on. They would be heaping coals of fire on 
their enemy’s head. But reason was powerless against emotion. 
Then the Baron threw his personal influence in the scale. ° The 
least he could expect was that the decree of expulsion would not be 
promulgated until he had quitted Constantinople. And his friends 
were confident that the Porte would wait until then. But alas! 
Talaat Bey and the extreme Young Turks were inexorable, and 
the Baron himself was witness of the reluctant exodus of the 
Itahans. | 


* Before this arrangement was come to the indefatigable Ambassador had to use 
all his suasive powers, not only on the members of the Ottoman Government, but 
also on members of the Constantinople Parliament, some of whom were recalcitrant. 
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Baron Marschall’s recall was imposed by political necessity. 
Germany, satiated in Anatolia, had nothing more to gain by dis- 
playing a degree of friendliness tor Turkey which irritated her 
Italian ally. It was high time that her attitude towards the Porte 
became strictly neutral. And to render it neutral 1s the task now 
allotted to M. Wangenheim. 


SIDE ISSUES RAISED BY THE WAR. 


Russia, on the other hand, by a series of gradations had reached 
the same point. She had begun by favouring Italy. M Sazonoft’s 
` proposed mediation, while ostensibly furthering the cause of peace, 
really tended to recognise the annexation of the African provinces, 
and therefore embittered instead of reassuring Turkey, and de- 
lighted Turkey’s adversary. The French Government viewed the 
proceeding with disfavour, and ın time ıt became clear that Europe 
would remain neutral, and decline to follow the lead of the Russian 
Foreign Minister Europe would fain see the Ottoman Empire 
live and prosper, 1f only the Ottoman Government will help ttselt. 
In no case, however, would European opinion tolerate coercion 
against the Turks, who are only defending themselves. These 
sentiments have been borne ın upon the Russian Government by 
MM. Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Count Berchtold. And 
at Baltic Port the statesmen of Russia gave their adherence to them. 

The war for Tripoli, therefore, which at first blush seemed likely 
to be a mere incident in the relations between Turkey and Italy, will 
go on to its natural end, causing, it may be, grave perturbations 
throughout Europe and the world It 1s a boîte à surprises. 
Already ıt has lent actuality to an aspect of the Mediterranean 
problem, which was heretofore thrust in the background. Italy, 
by occupying several islands of the Archipelago, has raised the 
question of the Straits, and together with it that of the equilibrium 
in the Mediterranean. Russia would gladly have improved the 
occasion, and have her claim allowed to open and close the 
Dardanelles at will And she would fain use the present war as 
a lever. At the meeting of the Emperors that intention appears to 
have been given up. But in any and every case she 1s bent on 
returning to her secular rôle ın South Eastern Europe, and this 
seems the favourable moment to begin operations Italy, too, 1s 
coming further out of her peninsular shell. She hankers after 
Rhodes on sentimental grounds, and covets Astypalza for naval 
purposes True, she is bound to forego all these designs by an 
express stipulation of the Treaty of Paris, according to which 
“their Majesties (including the predecessor of Kmg Victor 
<‘ Emmanuel) undertake, each for himself, to respect the ın- 
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‘“ dependence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to 
““ guarantee in common the strict observance of this undertaking.” 
Consequently, no portion of the Ottoman Dominions may be 
annexed by ‘any of the signatory Powers, even after conquest.* 
The declaration of war against Turkey last autumn marked Italy’s 
determination to ignore that treaty so far as Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
are concerned. And Europe stands waiting until they are 
*effectively annexed, to connive at the backsliding. But other parts 
, of ¢he Ottoman Empire are taboo to the Italians on different 
grounds, and under more formidable sanctions. It appears that 
among the clauses of the Triple Alliance, of which Italy is a 
member, there 1s one which debars her from extending her territory 
in the East. Consequently, even the retention of Rhodes would 
require the assent of Austria-Hungary, to say nothing of the other 
interested Powers. 


THE SITUATION COMPLICATED BY THE SEIZURE 
OF THE ISLANDS. 


The capture of the islands makes an enormous difference to the 
political situation. Before they were occupied, the issues were 
simple. To-day they are so tangled that no statesman has a work- 
able scheme ready for their solution. Of course the simplest way 
would be to exchange the islands for the two African provinces. 
Looking at the idea academically, one discerns but one objection 
to 1t—the inhabitants who have been enthusiastic ın their welcome 
to the invaders might apprehend reprisals from the Turks. But 
that contingency could easily be provided against. The real 
difficulty 1s reached when the Turks are asked to fall in with the 
combination. They will not entertain it, and one cannot blame 
them. To them their African Moslem brethren mean much more 
than the disaffected Christians of the Archipelago. They would 
lose relatively little by sacrificing the Greek islands, whereas they 
would risk much by abandoning their fellow Mussulmans in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Another consideration ıs, perhaps, 
weightier still. Turkey ıs persuaded that Europe has an interest 
in leaving her ın possession of the islands instead of handing them 
over to Italy, and that even if she were willing to barter them for 
““ Lybia,’’ and had obtained the assent of her enemy, the Powers 
would veto the transaction. Hence she worries herself little about 
the Archipelago. 

If the islands are given back to the Sultan, will their stutus quo 
ante be restored? The islanders themselves answer, no I have 


*cf The Turco-ltahan War and Its Problems, by Sir Thomas Barclay 
PP. 31-32 
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questioned them in the course of my cruise in the Aigean Sea, and. 
they assured me that the Italians had cheered them up with hopes 
of some kind of independence. But ıt would tax the ingenuity of 
a genial lawgiver to translate that promise into politicat institutions. 
Who, for instance, would guarantee this autonomy and protect 
the islands? Italy alone? Certain Governments would be dis- 
posed to demur to any such one-sided arrangement. Italy and other 
Powers? That would mean a condominium, which ıs one of thee 
most unsatisfactory means of governing a protected country shat 
could well be devised. For that reason Germany, with her growing: 
sense of the practical, 1s carefully steering clear of ıt. That was 
one of the fundamental maxims which inspired Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein’s advice to his Government in the Near Eastern 
transactions, and, I should like to add, one of the most helpful. 
Congruously with this golden rule, Germany slipped out of the 
Cretan muddle, and she now sees good cause fcr self-congratulation. 

Those are but a few of the lesser issues which the occupation of 
the islands by Italy has raised. They may, however, be settled if 
approached in a spirit of compromise. I have reason to believe 
that the Italian Cabinet would fain keep Rhodes, for which the 
King himself 1s said to have a longing on sentimental grounds. 
From the point of view of respect for treaties, nothing, of course, 
can be urged in favour of the retention. It would be a disastrous 
precedent. But politically I fail to perceive the slightest reason 
why any Power should oppose ıt. The notion that 1f Rhodes. 
became Italian, the equilibrium of the Powers in the Mediterranean 
would be upset forthwith, 1s, tt seems to me, not only mistaken, 
but grotesque. A similar cry was raised when Great Britain 
occupied Cyprus. Then people exclaimed that Turkey had become 
England’s vassal, and the Mediterranean a British lake. In reality 
nothing was changed, except the condition of the islanders, which 
improved vastly. And now that they have, like a certain Biblical 
person, waxed fat, they are kicking. Our Government has the 
worry and responsibility, and the inhabitants, who enjoy the 
benefits of the arrangement, are not merely dissatisfied, they are 
aggressively discontented. Strategically and economically, Cyprus 
is worthless to us; and Rhodes would be equally useless to the 
Italians. As it has no harbour, they would probably set about 
constructing one, and would bury millions of francs ın 1t without 
any solid return. It would be a white elephant. 


WILL TURKEY THROW UP THE SPONGE? 


The fate of the islands, ıt seems to me, will depend to some 
extent upon how the war ends If Italy herself terminates ıt by 
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imposing conditions on the Porte, she will stand some chance of 
retaining a slender foothold ın the Ægean. But if she proves 
powerless to worst her foe, and has to look to Europe for peace, 
then Europe will settle the matter in its own way. And many 
people deem ıt probable to-day that Europe will finally have to 
step ın and liquidate this sorry business. Internal disorders in 
the Ottoman Empire might of course alter the outlook considerably. 
If, for exampfe, the Committee of Union and Progress were 
abandoned by the army, its successor could wind up affairs in 
an off-hand way, and would be much freer to deal with the 
African tangle. It could set the blame for loss of territory on the 
members of the Committee, and might go further in the way of 
compromise than the party now ın power. But ıf a fresh revolution 
break out in Turkey while hostilities are still progressing, ıt may 
culminate ın the disappearance of the Turks from Europe. Some 
Governments are preparing for this eventuality, and several 
nationalities are counting on ıt. But although a military upheaval 
in Turkey 1s not impossible—we have recently been treated to 
ominous foretokens of ıt in Monastir, where a number of officers 
and men deserted—it is a contingency too problematical to be 
reckoned with as one of the peace factors. In Italy, however, people 
give a ready ear to all such forecasts, and even ın Government 
circles in Rome the belief 1s entertained that before the summer 1s 
over Young Turkey, disheartened and exhausted, will sue for peace. 
Í have looked into the grounds for this anticipation at close quarters, 
and I cannot share the belief. I am at this very moment in touch 
with members of the Turkish Government, with leaders of the Army 
and chiefs of the Opposition, and I have good reason to think 
that Young Turkey will stand a good deal of jostling yet. Lack 
of funds ıs no doubt severely felt, but money enough to carry on 
the struggle can, and will be, found. The war tax, which will bring 
in just enough to keep the pot boiling, was passed with unanimity, 
and one of 1ts most ardent advocates was an Armenian. I may say 
plainly that I have satisfied myself that the Porte at present sees 
its way clearly to meet alt demands on the Treasury down to the 
first few months of next year. Will the war last se long? . 
Twelve years ago the ‘‘ New Bridge ” over the Golden Horn was 
examined by experts, and pronounced unsuited for traffic and 
dangerous to life. From every technical point of view, indeed, 
the engineers remarked, there was no bridge at all there. The 
wooden gangway might break down at any moment with dire 
consequences to human hfe. But no measures were taken to 
construct an tron or stone substitute, and things went on as before 
Yet last December I walked and drove over the half rotten planks 
ef that same New Bridge, twelve years after ıt had been thus con- 
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demned. This summer there ıs a strong, well-paved structure in 
its place. I always think of that bridge when the imminent break- 
down of the Ottoman Empire ıs foretold, and I wonder what each 
prophet means by ‘‘immuinent.’’ For the vzs mere of a fabric 
like the Turkish State, despite the want of cohesion among tts parts, 
is enormous. 


e 
MILITARY SEDITION IN MONASTIR. e 


But the mutiny ın Monastir has modified the outlook. Twelve 
officers refusing to serve against the Albanians quitted the garrison 
and marched away at the head of seventy-one soldiers, carrying 
arms and ammunition with them. They deserted to the enemy, 
against whom they had been ordered to fight. I have heard the 
story from the lips of the War Minister, Mahmoud Shefket Pasha 
himself, who 1s therefore responsible for the details of the narrative 
which I recerved from him on the eve of hig resignation. He tells 
me that the officers won over the men by assuring them that the 
Government had sold the country to the foreigner. They next 
induced them to take to the hills—the traditional way of raising 
the standard of rebellion. Two days later nineteen soldiers *re- 
turned repentant to Monastir. Three officers and three privates 
were caught by a detachment sent in pursuit. The remainder 
pushed on to Aulonia and Gorika. Some of these were sub- 
sequently captured in various villages, so that at present only nine 
officers and thirty-five men are on the hills. The prisoners have 
been sent up to be court-martialled. The day before I had this 
conversation, the War Minister had received a telegram informing 
him that the rebellious officers were willing to surrender if he would 
offer them a free pardon. ‘‘I refused,’’ he added, ‘‘ for I cannot 
“ parley with officers guilty of insubordination. If they come back 
“and express sorrow for what they have done, their repentance 
“and surrender will be regarded as extenuating circumstances to 
“which full weight will be given. But I cannot accept any con- 
“ ditions from them.”’ 

The War Minister also informed me that he frequently received 
proclamations of a seditious character, purporting to come from 
army officers dissatisfied with himself and the Government. His 
colleagues in the Cabinet and other distinguished officials were also 
in receipt of these documents which set forth the grievances of the 
military malcontents and the reforms which they held to be necessary 
and adequate, and ended up with threats. ‘‘ But in no case were 
“ these proclamations signed,” Mahmoud Shefket Pasha added ; 
“consequently, to my thinking, they are utterly worthless as ındi- 
= cations of the wishes or the complaints of any section of tHe 
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“army. For that reason I pay no heed to them whatever. They 
‘deserve none. Any unscrupulous person can print what he likes 
“in the name of any body of men, 1f he issues the pronouncement 
‘anonymously. Without a signature, petitions and proclamations 
‘© are valueless. For me the only solid fact in all this hubbub ts 
“the flight of the officers from Monastir. And that ıs indeed a 

e ‘‘musfortune tọ be deplored. It causes Turkey's enemies to rejoice 
‘and her friends to mourn. Capital is being made of it to an 

' alarmingly large extent; and ıt smooths the way for the despatch 
‘of false news. All over Europe sensational reports are being 
‘flashed across the wires, which are false and even badly put 
“together. I read in foreign papers, for instance, that Abdullah 
“ Pasha had revolted against the Government, and was preparing 
“to march on Constantinople; and this on the very day that you 
“ were his guest at his headquarters in Asia Minor! There ıs but 
“one way of meeting this flood of malicious lies. Don’t lose your 
“ head; keep cool, and follow a plan drawn up after due delibera- 
‘tion and without bias. That is my way.” 

To my question of what nationality were the officers who 
mutinied, the War Minister replied: ‘‘ All but one or two, they 
‘t were Albanians I may add,” he went on, “‘ that the entire army 
“condemns their misconduct. There are no signs anywhere of 
“ the slightest sympathy with the rebels. The army, I can assure 
“ you, keeps aloof from politics now. I presented a Bull to the 
“ Chamber some time ago forbidding officers and soldiers to 
‘‘ participate in political meetings, societies, &c., under severe 
“ penalties. And the measure which was peremptorily necessary 
“is becoming law. Already the officers keep clear of politics ” 

That, ın brief, was the statement which the emment saviour of 
Young Turkey made to me on the eve of his fall. 


THE FALL OF MAHMOUD SHEFKET PASHA. 


The truth would seem to be that the army has convinced itself 
that the Committee is bankrupt, and 1ts policy ruinous. It also 
understands that as there 1s no organised opposition ın the coyntry, 
no one can oust the Cabinet to make room for a strong man but 
itself Hence its renewed political action. At first the officers 
forwarded letters from various parts of the Empire, calling on the 
Grand Vizier, the War Minister, and on Talaat and Dyavid Beys to 
resign The letters being unsigned were unheeded. Then a 
veritable hail of threatening letters assailed the Cabinet, which 
hoped by getting rid of Mahmoud Shefket to appease the dis- 
contented officers. Mahmoud was induced to resign. But as there 

e was no successor ready, the country was made aware of the schism 
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between the military and the civil authorities; and now the ferment 
1s widespread. 

Mahmoud Shefket made his exit from the political stage quite 
suddenly. On the morrow of that conversation 1 had’ with him, 
he sacrificéd himself to his colleagues and tendered his resignation. 
The news caused a great stir in the Empire. For he was better 
known to Turkey, and indeed to Europe, than any of his colleagues, 
and his departure from the Cabinet was certain to dé more harm to 
the Government than that of any two Ministers For he had merited 
well of Young Turkey. It was his courage, enterprise, and 
promptitude which had saved the Ottoman Empire from a relapse 
into absolutism: marching from Macedonia to Constantinople at 
the head of well-disciplined troops, he put down the counter- 
revolution and brought about the deposition of the Sultan. There- 
upon he became a national hero, and poetic legends were :nter- 
woven with his Itfe-story. For a time he remained the incarnation 
of Young Turkey, whom he had thus rescued from ruin. Abroad, 
people spoke of him as the coming dictator. ‘True, none of his 
personal acquaintances did. For these were well aware that if he 
had crossed the Rubicon to save the nation, he would not cross ıt 
again to exalt himself at the expense of his country. Besides, he 
is deficient ın most of the essential qualities of a Dictator. Above 
all things else, he 1s a soldier, not a politician, nor a born leader 
of men. But Mahmoud Shefket has been the mainstay of the 
Government now for three years Each Cabinet, even the most un- 
popular—that of Hakkı Pasha—leaned on him with all its weight, 
subsisted on his popularity in the army and on his reputation ın 
the country Political orthodoxy was always to be found on the 
side which enjoyed Mahmoud Shefket’s support. He was the re- 
presentative of the regenerate Ottoman Army, and his presence was 
an earnest that the Government was backed up by the soldiers, 
who had created Young Turkey. 

And now he 1s gone—sacrificed, one might say, by the very 
men whom he had kept so long above water They offered him 
up as an expiatory sacrifice to the Pretorian guards ın the hope 
of saving their pagty and their country. They treated him as a sort 
of Jonah whose presence was fatal to the Ship of State, and he 
played his part patriotically. Fatigue and the need of rest were 
the grounds he alleged for his retirement in his letter of resignation 
addressed to the Grand Vizier Doubtless he must have been jaded 
after three years of incessant labour. ‘‘I sometimes sleep only 
“‘ three or four hours out of the twenty-four,” he confessed to me 
more than once, ‘and there are nights when I don’t clase an eye 
“at all.” 

But ıt was not fatigue that overcame the wiry Arab warrior. It, 
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was the overwhelming opposiiion he encountered among ithe 
troops. Behind the anonymous proclamations stood officers of 
flesh and blood, ready to make good their threats. The new army 
which Mahmoud Shefket had worked so hard to reorganise and 
build up—his own cherished creation—turned against him. It 1s 
a tragic fate that reminds one of that of Seyanus. For some time 
past I had noticed the growing coldness of the officers towards their 
chief, then theft sharp criticism, and at last their vehement opposi- 
tôn. The motives were many. Some held him responsible for 
withdrawing troops from Tripol: shortly before the war. Others 
blamed him severely for his loyalty to the ex-Grand Vizier, Hakkı 
Pasha, who was circumvented by the Italians, and against whom 
an indictment 1s now being filed. Others hated him for having so 
long covered with his person the Salonica Committee and per- 
petuated a system of Government which they deem responsible for 
most of the tribulations of Young Turkey. The draconic bill lately 
brought in by Mahmoud Shefket prohibiting army officers and men 
from taking part in political manifestations, societies, &c., also 
entered into the motives of a section of his adversaries. To most 
Britons that would seem an excellent measure. And in Turkey ıt 
was a veritable necessity. Mahmoud Shefket presented ıt to the 
Chamber, defended it with forcible arguments, and when ıt was 
adopted by the Legislature wrote to the Grand Vizier asking that 
some other Minister be charged with applying ıt. Accordingly he 
asked to be relieved of his functions. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
War Minister in his heart of hearts had been opposed to this Bill. 
It had been put to him more than once by certain colleagues of his 
that the army should be kept away from politics. But he had 
declined to be responsible for a legislative measure ensuring this 
reform. He remembered that it was precisely by interfering in 
politics that the army had liberated the nation from the infamous 
yoke of Abdul Hamid, and he felt that ıt might savour of ın- 
gratitude were he now to enforce abstinence upon it. So he held 
out until the mutiny and flight of the officers at Monastir caused 
the scales to fall from his eyes. Then he became sponsor for the Bull. 


THE ARMY IS STILL THE ARBITER OF YOUNG 
TURKEY’S DESTINIES. 


Human nature, too, was of course an ingredient ın the opposi- 
tion to Mahmoud Shefket. For three long years he had been the 
cynosure of all eyes, the uncrowned Sultan of Turkey, while men 
who had,served with him, risen from grade to grade with him, 
witnessed his weaknesses, helped him out of his difficulties, and 
convinced themselves that they were nowise his inferiors—had to 
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look up to him as to the arbiter of their country’s destinies. That 
was an irksome ordeal. If the ancient Athenians could not bear to 
hear well-deserved praise lavished upon Aristides the Just, and 
were not happy until they had banished him, one can understand 
that military officers who have the weal of the nation at heart and 
are sure that they can themselves further it more efficiently than 
Mahmoud Shefket, should desire to see him make room for a 
successor and give new men their innings. The waters must be 
kept moving. i 

In order to save the Cabinet, the Committee, and the party, 
the Government put the issue clearly before the War Minister, 
and requested him to sacrifice himself. And he did so. At 
the start apparently this was only a Ministerial question which 
the War Miunister’s retirement solved satisfactorily. But by dint 
of bungling, which is second nature to Turkish politicians, it 
was widened, and became a Cabinet crisis and much more. 
For they let the War Minister go before they had chosen his 
successor, and while in this doleful plight went in quest of some 
eminent warrior able and willing to tow the State ship into calmer 
waters. Having thus put the cart before the horse, they exposed 
all the inmates of the vehicle to danger. It was no easy matter sto 
find a new Minister for a Cabinet which ıs obnoxious to the troops. 
Turkey has an excellent army but few officers whose names, like 
that of Mahmoud Shefket, are household words, and hardly one 
among these who approves and would defend the conduct of the 
Committee. The most eminent 1s, perhaps, Abdullah Pasha, who 
is now ın command of the troops at Smyrna. This General ıs 
undoubtedly one of the most distinguished officers of the army, and 
also one of the most European of Turks. He worked for some nine 
years with the German General Goltz Pasha at the reorganisa- 
tion of the land defences. He ıs a favourite with everyone. 
General Nazim Pasha, the ex-Governor of Baghdad, 1s another 
favourite of the army, and his collaboration in the Cabinet is 
eagerly sought after. The portfolio was first offered to him, and 
suasion employed to induce him to accept ıt. But ın the conditions 
which he laid down the Government refused to acquiesce, for its 
own existence was in question. 

Kiamil Pasha’s name was frequently uttered after the resignation 
of Mahmoud Shefket and the breakdown of the Said Cabinet 
The country called for him as Grand Vizier. Although four 
years older than the present Vizier, Said Pasha,* who ıs nearly 
eighty-four, Kiamul has still all his wits about him. His resource- 
fulness is Ulyssean. His health is good. But when a*politician 
and administrator has weathered eighty-six winters one looks with 


* This article was written on July 14th —Ed C R. z 
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curiosity on the nation which regards him as its coming man and 
wonders why it should be known as Young Turkey. The fact, 
however, remains that Kiamil is still a tower of political strength. 
And he will not assume the reins of Government unless he may put 
forth that strength ın the way he deems most helpful to his country. 
His first act, he told me, would be to sweep away the obstacles to 
the normal life of the Ottoman people. And their name ıs legion. 
Foremost among them ıs the Committee. Hence it ıs, to put it 
mildly, unlikely that that body, or its friends, will call Kiamuil to 
power on his own terms. On the other hand, if the country be 
obviously ın danger there can be no doubt that Kiamil will be 
recalled to the post of Grand Vizier with carte blanche. 


THE CONTINUANCE OF THE WAR CAUSED BY A 
TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 


The continuation of the war seems to me to be the result of a 
tragedy of errors. Italy is firmly convinced that Turkey ıs on her 
last legs and ıs eager for peace at almost any price. The Turks 
on their side are under the delusion that Italy, disheartened at sight 
ef the ocean of troubles in which her desire for “‘ Lybia’”’ has 
plunged her, will shortly turn out the Giolitt: Cabinet, withdraw the 
decree of annexation, and talk sensibly of compromise. Each side 
exaggerates the difficulties of the other and takes fancy for fact. 
When the islands were captured the Italians imagined that that 
was the coup de grace which would kill Turkey’s resistance. To-day 
their mistake 1s manifest to the dullest. And so ıt may be with their 
theories about the paralysing effects on the Ottoman Government 
of the present lack of money, the mutiny ın Monastir, and other 
internal troubles. 

But the most disastrous mistake of all ıs, I hold, made by the 
Italian Government directing its efforts to the conclusion of a formal 
peace with the Porte, as though that would smooth 1ts path to the 
hinterland of Tripoli and put an end to its tribulations. At present 
the problem cannot be solved diplomatically. For suppose that an 
Ottoman Cabinet were induced to hand over% Lybia °’ tp their 
adversary and leave the unfortunate Arabs to their fate, what would 
be the real gain to Italy of this act of Turkish baseness? Nil. The 
Arabs would go on fighting as before, possibly with even greater 
vehemence. And, after all, the Arabs are the real belligerents 
against whom King Victor Emmanuel’s Government 1s waging 
war; it is not the Ottoman Empire, which 1s only paying the Arab 
soldiers‘and supplying them with what they need. Turkey ıs but 
the official foe : the true adversary 1s the Bedouin. And Italy gains 

e nothing by concluding peace with Constantinople so long as the 
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Arab continues to be at war. This crucial fact 1s not realised in 
Rome. And the Arab will not cease to defend his country merely 
because some Ministers in Stamboul exhort him to do so. Religious 
fanaticism is stronger than political expediency. Envér Bey and 
his comrades have, ıt 1s said, sworn a solemn oath on the Koran 
not to obey the Government if the Government should exhort them 
to submit to Italy. That ıs the nerve-knot of the problem. Turkey’s 
attitude towards Italy 1s but a secondary matter as Compared with 
this. A formal peace with the Porte, unless ıt be endorsed by the 
Bedouin, ıs not worth the paper on which it is written. 


HOW PEACE MIGHT BE CONCLUDED AND BETWEEN 
WHOM. 


But how, one may ask, can the Italian Government come to 
terms with the Bedouin who cares nothing for political considera- 
tions and little for economic boons? ‘The task 1s undoubtedly 
difficult, but ıt 1s not impossible, especially with the co-operation 
of Turkey and of Turkey’s military champions ın Tripoli and 
Benghazi. I picture to myself the course of procedure somewhat 
as follows. The immediate aim would be a temporary arrangement, 
not full and formal annexation such as the royal decree proclaimed. 
That is the condition sine qua non. It would be unnecessary 
formally to withdraw that decree. To have modified the arm would 
suffice. An armistice would then be the first stage ın the pro- 
ceedings, an armistice for the purpose of enabling negotiations to 
be carried on. Turkey would have to move every lever for 
the purpose of inducing the Arab to give a favourable hearing to 
Italy’s modest proposals. Annexation would not be pro 
claimed beyond the districts actually occupied and held. Once 
Turkey’s assent to this scheme was promised, the Italians might 
say tothe Arabs ‘‘ It 1s our intention to keep the ports and cities 
‘“on the coast which are at present ours In them you take little 
“or no interest, for they have long ceased to be strongholds of 
“Islam. We shall engage in trade and industry there, and about 

~ these pursuits you also care nothing. The population of the places 

‘under our sway, the workmen in our factories, and the salesmen 

‘in our shops. will consist mainly of Europeans, Jews, and other 
‘‘non-Moslem elements for whom you have little sympathy. So 
“ far your interests do not clash with ours. 

‘‘ Your hearts are centred in the interior, where your dwellings, 
‘your families, your mosques, and your cemeteries are. Well, 
‘“ there you shall be as unfettered in the future as you have been 
“ın the past. For us it has no attraction. We will leave you 
“unmolested. You shall retain your laws, customs, habits, and , 
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“ manners. We will not meddle with these in any way. On the 
“contrary, 1f you should at any time require our assistance of 
‘protection, you have but to ask and ıt shall be given freely. With 
“ your Caliph you will be ın as close contact as before. He himselt 
“will bear out our assertion. Question him and he will confirm 
‘what we advance. Let us be friends, therefore. We respect 
“each other as foes, let us now be loyal to one another as allies. 
“ There ıs ne longer any reason why we should go on shedding 
‘‘ each other’s blood. Your best interests and those of Islam will 
“ be most effectively furthered by peace. Ask your Caliph, he will 
“bear out what we say. Be guided by him.” 

Overtures of this nature, made with all the diplomatic caution and 
tact which are indispensable in such a delicate transaction, would, 
I feel sure, be acquiesced 1n, 1f not warmly welcomed. And with 
that foundation to build upon, Italy might begin her work, having 
first obtained in advance the assent of Europe to such further 
developments as were adjourned indefinitely. She would then 
utilise every opportunity that offered to strengthen and widen her 
sway in the provinces, would construct light railways, set up 
telegraphs, open schools, and generally civilise the population. 
Her mode of action would necessarily be slow, but her progress 
‘ould be sure and almost bloodless. It would effect an enormous 
saving in money as well as in men. Already Italy has spent far 
more money than she ever meant to lay out on the conquest of 
“ Lybia.” But as the Oriental proverb puts ıt: “ If you leave off 
“ sambling after having lost half your fortune, you may count the 
“ other half as gains.” 

Unhappily Italy ıs not now ın the right temper to make peace 
with the Bedouin. She appears to be rather in a high and mighty 
mood, and flatters herself that Turkey 1s on the point of suing for 
a cessation of hostilities. And she does not realise how little a 
formal peace with the Porte would avail her. Neither does Europe 
grasp the realities of the situation. People fancy that Turkey’s 
attitude towards Italy ıs the unique decisive factor, whereas it 1s 
nothing of the kind. I may remind the reader of an instance tllus- 
trating this point, which occurred immediately after the Bosnian 
crisis that ensued upon the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Itewill be 
remembered that the Powers at the Berlin Conference in 1878 
determined to assign to Montenegro a certain portion of Turkish 
territory, Gusinyal, which enters like a wedge into the domains of 
King Nicholas. Article XXVIII of the Berlin Treaty defined 
that territory, and Article XXXII. laid ıt down “ that the Ottoman 
‘ troops shall evacuate the territory ceded to Montenegro in the 
‘same’ period of twenty days.’ Nothing could be plainer than 
these stipulations, and nothing seemingly could be easier than to 
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carry them out. Montenegro was eager to take possession, and the 
Porte seemed quite amenable to reason. As for the inhabitants 
of the ceded districts, nobody thought of asking them what they 
thought or felt about 1t. . 

But when the Turks of the ceded territory learned that the Sultan 
had delivered them over to Christian Montenegro—on paper—they 
exclaimed . ““ Good. Let Montenegro take us!” Well, Montenegro 
could not take them, and the upshot of the matter was that despite 
the clearly expressed will of Europe, Montenegro does not possess 
that Moslem wedge to this day. In like manner Turkey, in a 
despondent mood, may cede Tripoli to Italy. But unless the Arabs 
assent they will say, as those Turks of the bartered district did 
thirty-three years ago. ‘‘ Let the Christians take us if they can.” 
And unless Italy can annex them effectually, the Porte and the 
Consulta will have made the covenant to no purpose. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


A new aspect of the Near Eastern problem has suddenly become 
acute. Italy’s naval operations ın the Ægean, her occupation of 
the isles, her desire to retain Rhodes and Astypalza on the one 
hand, and Germany’s resolve to go on increasing her navy at alf 
costs on the other hand, have confronted the British Government 
with two alternatives, neither of which satisfies the nation or fully 
harmonises with our vital interests. In order to keep our home 
fleet up to the standard which experts judge adequate in view of 
Germany’s ever-increasing naval forces, the battleships heretofore 
stationed in the Mediterranean have been withdrawn. The alter- 
native was considered unacceptable by those who are responsible for 
the defences of the Empire. This measure, the need for which 
appears not to have been foreseen or contemplated in advance, 
entails the virtual abandonment of the defence of the Mediterranean 
by the British Navy and for British interests. It obliges us to rely 
in cases of emergency partly upon other Powers and only partly 
on our own forces An arrangement of this nature, although pre- 
sented to the public as a merely technical proceeding, connotes so 
many agcomplished?facts and involves so many Imperial risks that 
it has been rightly judged to be a matter of the first magnitude. If 
it became necessary to persist in this course, ıt would mark an epoch 
in British history and an epoch of manifest decline. It may well 
be doubted whether ıt would ever have been contemplated even 
as a temporary expedient, had it not been for the well-meant policy 
of whittling the Navy which was inaugurated eight yearsago. The 
motives for this reduction—and a desire to reassure our German 
tivals—were economy, as usual excellent ın the abstract, but 
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economy in the Navy 1s the worst kind of waste one can well con- 
ceive of, while sacrifices made for the purpose of convincing an 
antagonist who 1s not open to conviction are always fraught with 
danger. 

It ıs meet that the British Empire should have friends and allies. 
That ıs a necessity of the new age of political groups and alliances. 
But the Empire cannot rely with safety upon any foreign State or 
States for the defence of 1ts over-sea possessions or its trade routes. 
The correlate of such trust ıs heroic altruism on the part of the 
foreign government, and ın practice that does not exist. A parch- 
ment treaty, even though it be signed by the most loyal friends, 
is no substitute for British battleships. And it would cost us 
incomparably more. For ın politics, as ın private life, nothing 1s 
given for nothing. The cheapest and surest course for a nation 
which possesses men and money, 1s to undertake its own defence 
without outside help. No Power will nowadays face a war merely 
for the sake of keeping faith with its allies. We have yet, for 
instance, to see Italy joining hands with Austria against France, or 
Russia arming to espouse the cause of the Republic against her 
secular friend Germany. Pictures of such quixotic altruism, 
which would have aroused no surprise a couple of centuries ago, 
are contemplated with a sceptical smile in the twentieth century. 
This view of the matter may be labelled pessimistic, but 1f a nation 
acts upon it it wil be on the safe side. The British authorities, 
who appear to have looked very hopefully on the situation, have 
gradually dismantled six out of the thirteen naval bases which 
existed ten years ago, and have allowed the supply of men to run 
so short that the Germans now openly proclaim that though we 
build ships faster than they, we shall ultimately lag behind ın the 
race owing to the difficulty we encounter ın manning them. The 
announcement of these facts has created a feeling of disquietude in 
the nation. The policy of withdrawing all armoured ships from the 
Mediterranean, except four second-class battleships with their base 
in Gibraltar and four armoured cruisers based upon Malta, has been 
questioned by competent critics and will probably soon be given up. 

The partial abandonment of the defence of the Midland Sea, 
through which comes a body of British trade valued at £200,0Q0,000 
a year, produced a flutter of excitement ın the Chancelleries of 
Europe. It furnished Russian diplomacy with the first motive for 
raising the question of the Straits. ‘‘ You are withdrawing your 
“ battleships from the Mediterranean ’’—so ran the argument 
addressed to Great Britain’s representatives—‘‘ the protection of 
“which 1s a matter of life and death to you. France will hence- 
‘‘ forward act there on your behalf as well as for herself. But you 


“t must surely see that France’s will ıs greater than her power. In 
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“four years she will possess nine Dreadnoughts there, whereas the 
‘* Powers of the Triple Alliance, Italy (eight) and Austria (six), will 
“be able to confront them with fourteen. In order to outweigh 
“this inequality, it 1s to Great Britain’s advantage, that Russia 
“should have a strong Black Sea squadron which should be able 
“at all times to pass freely into and out of the Mediterranean.”’ 
That was one of the arguments employed by the advocates of the 
Russian thesis ın their conversations with Britigh diplomatists. 
And so long as England and Russia remain friends ıt will retainats 
force. But a statesman, as distinguished from a mere politician, 
will always bear in mind that the political friends of to-day are the 
potential adversaries of to-morrow, and vice versa, and he will 
regulate his dealings with them congruously with this axiom. 
British supremacy at sea is a matter of life and death to the 
Empire. No price ıs too high, no financial sacrifice too heavy, to 
maintain it. Optimism in underrating the dangers that menace it, 
trustfulness in reckoning upon the active help of foreign States and 
care for economy in providing ships, men, or armaments, are 
among the most insidious enemies of that supremacy on the main- 
tenance of which the existence of the Empire 1s dependent. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CLOUDSCAPES. 


So is so essentially a humanist, an explorer, 

analyser, integrator, of human nature, that we are sometimes 
apt to forget that he ıs, hardly less, a poet of nature. The fact 
that he largely uses his almost unique powers of observation to 
illustrate and emphasise his dramatic expression of human 
character 1n no sense diminishes his claim to be a poet of nature. 
He uses for an illustration all the material that many poets have 
been content to adopt fora theme. He employs lavishly all creation 
to set forth the only theme, as ıt seemed to him, for a poet—man. 
It ıs curious to observe that the poet whom afterdays may well 
be content to rank beside Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer, the 
poet Wordsworth, looks at the compass and content of poetry from 
what some may regard as a more exalted point of view man and 
nature form together a manifestation of a world-spirit. This spirit 
we behold ın hill and lake and wood, in cloudscape and landscape, 
in breathless eve and noonday sun, in dewy morning, in all the 
sounds and sights of nature; and we behold Him, too, in the 
meditations and philosophisings of man and woman and child 
amidst the uncultured scenes of God. Both Milton and Chaucer, 
also, have their special points of view of the great content of poetry. 
With Milton the poetry of nature, exquisite appanage though ıt 
be, is the mere framework, ın his great poems, of a picture in which 
the liberty of the human spirit is defying the Omnipotence of God 
Multon uses poetry as the mighty vehicle for expressing the dualism 
that afflicts philosophy while he seeks, and not in vain, to find the 
reconciling factor. Wuth Chaucer poetry is the means of painting 
man as man, moving amidst a beautiful world, a creature to whom 
much will be forgiven because he loveth much. But Shakespeare 
i$ much more than this: the springs of human action, the making 
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of man, are his theme, and ıt is important to observe his use of 
nature with this end in view. In the present biief paper it is 
proposed to consider one aspect of nature that 1s frequently brought 
into use by the dramatist—the clouds. Shakespeare’s cloudscapes 
are notable pictures, and have proved frequent sources of inspira- 
tion to lesser writers and to many painters. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
in her notes on The Tempest, points out that the famous passage: , 


‘* The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, E 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself , 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind,” 


the passage that so affected the mind of De Quincy—is derived 
from and brings before the reader ‘‘ the massive, structure-shaped 
‘“ clouds that move across the firmament until they gradually 
“disperse and melt into the thin vaporous scud of upper air— 
“the ‘rack.’ ’’ Mrs. Clarke illustrates this passage with two others 
hardly less notable: 


‘* Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, ° 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forkéd mountain or blue promontory, 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air ; 
That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is ın water ’’—Antony and Cleopatra, 1V , 12. 


With which we may compare 


** Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel? ”’ 
—Hamlet, ili, 2. 


And 
‘* But, as we often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand stull, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
. Doth rend the region ’’—Hoamlet, 1i., 2 


This very scene of Hamlet gives us at least two other phrases that 
show us the poet turning from men, and watching with solemn 
thoughts the world of endless wonder above us. When Hamlet 
cries out: ‘O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count 
‘‘ myself a king of infinite space,” what watcher of the heavens 
could doubt that Shakespeare had been a fellow watcher, and so, 
too, when he cries: ‘‘ This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me 
‘a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, look 
“you, ,this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
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‘fretted with golden fire,—why, ıt appears no other thing to me 
“than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.’’ Hamlet 1s 
laughing at himself and finds man, ‘‘ infinite ın faculty,” as little 
to his fancy as the lovely earth and the lovelier heaven. But this 
notable passage illustrates perhaps better than any other the way 
in which Shakespeare contrasts man and nature. 

In this month of the year, this August month, clouds in England 
sail in their noblest fashion, cumulus on cumulus furrowed with 
ininite depths of light and shade, and infinite varieties of shape 
and tone. It would almost secm as though the fruition of earth, 
its majestical perfection of colour and shape, its great woodlands 
rounded off against the sky, its mellow uplands billowing with 
harvest, its gracious waters, are imitated or reflected in the spacious 
heavens. On such an August afternoon Ceres met Venus. 


“ I met her Deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son 
Dove-drawn with her ” 


On such an afternoon the poet dreams: 


“ The isle is full of noises, 

‘ Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Wul hum about mine ears . and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again * and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak’d, 
I cried to dream again.” 


And such a dream of cloudland the poet puts (such 1s his faith tn 
the possibilities of man) into the mind of Caliban. 

The summer skies were full of fair shapes to the poet. The 
drifting cirrus cloud was to him a spirit form, as when he 
speaks of fair women as “‘ angels vailing clouds.” ‘‘ The spirits 
‘“ of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us.” 


‘ My little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud and stays for me.” 


‘t Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? ” 


The clouds are the givers of good things, the haunting places of 
power. The Fifth Knight at Pentapolis (Pericles 11., 2) has as a 
device upon his shield. x 


“ A hand environéd with clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried , 
The motto thus, Sic spectanda fides ” 
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The spiritual aspect, so to speak, of the heavens, the meanings 
they should convey, the ideas they should awaken 1n the mind are, 
of course, continually before the poet. Sometimes the metaphor 
or image 1s terrible, as in that passage where King ‘Richard II. 
addresses Northumberland: 

“ Yet know—my master, God Omnipotent, 


Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf, 
Armies of pestilence ”’ 


In these lines we literally feel the gathering of threatening clouds 
with a sense of the terrible forces above and behind them. The 
historical plays have many of these tempestuous pictures when 
the riot of the heavens 1s depicted with a touch. The famous 
opening lines of King Richard III. give us such a touch, the 
clouds hurrying down the sea horizon, leaving summer behind 
them: 


‘“ Now ıs the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds, that lower’d upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried ”’ 


The shapes of clouds are made to yield up the sense of horror an 
old legend takes a new horror in the lines. ° 


“ Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capıtol.” 


Quotation might go on endlessly in showing this particular use of 
clouds as when “* the cross-blue lightning seem’d to open the breast 
‘“ of heaven ” : the death of Cleopatra is forerun by Charmian’s cry: 


‘* Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain ; that I may say, 
The gods themselves do weep.” 


The evening cloudscapes have a beauty all their own, and show 
how Shakespeare turns from the figurative and often bitter imagery 
of the clouds to the peaceful pictures that cloudland presents. 


‘““ She speaks '— 
pane again, bright angel ! for thou art 
° As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a wingéd messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturnéd wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air ” 


Such a moonlight picture 1s rare even in poetry; the moon slipping 
through the clouds, a veritable ‘‘ wingéd messenger of heaven.” 
The quiet of evening Shakespeare touches on in a hundred 
passages; the “‘evening music,” the evening ‘‘ hushed,’’ the 
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evening meteor to which Wolsey likens himself. But perhaps the 
quiet of the evening sky 1s not more dwelt upon than the break 
of day: 
“ The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light.” 


‘“ Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams, 
Drivin back shadows over lowering hills ” 


“ It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds ın yonder east : 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and yocund day 

Stands tiptoe on pa misty mountain tops.” 
‘‘*Tis almost morning.’’ In these passages from Romeo and 
Julhet we seem to smell the morning, to hear its sounds, and to 
watch the slow and wonderful struggle between night and day 
that has for Shakespeare such tnexhaustible lessons for humanity. 
At man’s feet he lays cloudscapes and landscapes, heaven and 
earth. These things are all for our learning, he seems to say, but 
alas! our eyes are holden. 


e —_ + or 


REVIEWS. 
CRISPI AND TRIPOLI.* 


The Memozrs of Crispi, consisting of documents collected and 
edited by his nephew and secretary, Signor Palamenghi-Crisp1, 
fill two substantial volumes; the first devoted to the life of the 
conspirator between 1849 and 1860, the second to the foreign policy 
of the statesman. The English translation will be welcomed both 
by those to whom every fresh witness of the Risorgimento 1s 
precious, and by those who desire to understand the relations and 
grouping of the Great Powers. If there 1s a good deal of secondary 
interest, and not a little matter from other hands, the skilful reader 
will be able to find much that is of real importance both for the 
man and his time. ° 

The main part of the first volume, entitled ‘‘ The Thousand,” 1s 
devoted to the conquest of Sicily, the romantic story of which was 
recently told by Mr. Trevelyan. While all the world knows the 
work of Garibaldi, Crispi’s rôle as the brain of the expedition ıs 
often ignored. Himself a Sicilian, he had taken part in the un- 
successful revolt of 1848-9, and it was he who finally persuaded the 
General to go. 


*The Memotrs of Francesco Crispi, 2 vols Hodder & Stoughton, 1912 
e ZIripol: and Young Italy, by Charles Lapworth Stephen Swift & Co, 1912 
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‘You are the only one who urges me to start for Sıcıly,” said 
Garibaldi; ‘‘ all the others seek to dissuade me.”’ 

“I do so,” Crispi replied, ‘‘ because I know ıt will bring the 
“ greatest blessing to our country, and much glory to you. My 
“ only fear is the sea.”’ 

“I will answer for the sea,” said Garibaldi. 

“ Then I will answer for the land,” cried Crispi. 

Thus the expedition was launched, which ın si¥ months led to 
the addition of Sicily and Southern Italy to the dominions of Victor 
Emanuel. Between the first and second volumes there ıs a gap of 
seventeen years, and the curtain rises again in 1877 with Crispt’s 
secret mission to the chanceries of Europe. The Left had come 
into power in 1876, and Crispi was the most forceful and famous 
personality of the party. The attitude of France had never been 
friendly since the war of 1870, and Victor Emanuel and his advisers 
had often turned their glances to Berlin. Crispi now paid the first 
of his visits to Bismarck, by whom a plan of an alliance was 
favourably received. Shortly after his return he was compelled to 
leave the Ministry for private reasons, and the project lapsed. It 
was not till France suddenly annexed Tunis ın 1881 that Italy, ina 
tempest of anger, came as something like a suppliant to Vienna 
and Berlin, and was admitted a member of the Triple Alliance. 
Had Crisp1’s policy been followed, she would have entered as an 
equal, and received greater consideration at the hands of her allies. 
This volume confirms—and ıs intended to confirm—Crispt’s 
reputation as the champion of Italy’s claims to a prominent place 
in the European system. He repeatedly expresses his admiration 
for France, and his gratitude for her services to his country; but 
he never forgave her the robbery of Tunis, and Franco-Italian 
relations did not begin to improve till he had fallen from power for 
ever. On the other hand, his personal relations with Bismarck 
were particularly cordial, and there are no more interesting pages 
in this volume than those which describe his visits to the Iron 
Chancellor. The seizure of Tunis by France in 1881, contrary, 
as the Italian maintained, to repeated official assurances, focussed 
the attention of the Peninsula on Tripoli; and the last chapter ın 
the ‘book contains a detailed account of Crispi’s attempt to 
anticipate the events of last year. In 1890 Crispi, then Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, wrote to Salisbury that he feared 
France had further plans on the North African seaboard. ‘‘ It 1s 
“‘ of great importance that we provide against the future occupation 
“‘ of Tripoli by France by forestalling her.” Salisbury was much 
impressed, and replied that on the day when the status guo in the 
Mediterranean was altered, Italy’s occupation would become a 
necessity. “* The interests of Europe demand this occupation, sq 
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““ that the Mediterranean may be protected from becoming a French 
“Take.” He added that the time had not yet come, and advised 
Crispi to wait, as an attack in times of peace would reopen the 
Eastern question. Encouraged by England’s support, and sure 
of the sympathy of his allies, Crisp1 began to prepare the way by 
attempting to win over the natives. Hus plans were interrupted by 
his fall early in 1891, and his second Ministry was too much 
occupied with Abyssinia to revive the project. As the failure to 
Obtain Tripoli turned the thoughts of Italy to the Red Sea, so the 
failure in Abyssinia was in later years to turn them back to the 
Mediterranean The work does not bring us further than 1890, 
and thus avoids mention of Adowa and its sequel It 1s a dexterous 
arrangement by which Crispi appears for the last time as the fore- 
runner of Gtolitti, and a bridge 1s thrown from 1890 to 1911. 

Mr. Lapworth’s Tripol and Young Italy 1s a glowing eulogy of 
the Italian people, and an 1tmpassioned defence of the war. 
Everything 1s couleur de rose. Italy 1s happy and prosperous, 
‘Tripoli a veritable land of promise, the war itself a blessing It is 
curious that it does not occur to the author that too much sugar 
makes a cup of tea undrinkable. No nation in Europe or elsewhere 
is SO immaculate as he pronounces Italy. The chapter entitled 
“‘ The Case against Turkey ” repeats the arguments advanced by 
Giuliano last autumn, and boldly declares that the continuance of 
Turkish control in Tripoli: and Cyrenaica was a crime against 
civilisation. Such reasoning would equally justify an attack in 
Albania or Macedonia, Asia Minor or Syria. The picture of Libya 
is painted in bright colours, and contrary testimony 1s brushed 
aside. The chapters on “‘ Political, Economic, and Intellectual 
“Italy? add little to what is generally known; but that on 
‘’ Nationalism and its ‘Stormy Petrel’ Corradini’’ 1s of distinct 
interest. The total absence of the critical spirit deprives the book 
of all claim to permanent value; but those who have read Mr. 
Bennett’s With the Turks in Tripoli may care to see the Italian 
defence. They will then have both sides before them, and can form 
their own judgment. 

: G: PG: 


* %* * 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER.* 


William Cowper in the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
found the bustle of town life intolerable; what he would have 
thought of ıt to-day we can in part imagine But his own life as 

* Letters by Willam Cowher, Choren and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes, 


by J G Frazer, Fellow of Trmity College, Cambridge. In two volumes (The Evers- 
leigh Edition) (Messrs Macmillan, price 8s net) 
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depicted ın his letters has given to all times a sense of quietude 
that even the most troubled town-dweller can pour into his soul. 
There never have been such letters as Cowper’s in this particular 
way. Written with all the charm and unconscious skill ‘and playful 
humour of a great and lovely mind, they are an anodyne for tired 
souls not to be equalled in the pharmacopceia of literature. Dr. 
Frazer, in an interval of his labours, has given us an exquisite 
selection from Cowper’s letters in two volumes that must become 
the personal friends of whoever owns them: 1n them we have ‘‘ sudh 
“letters as either exhibit the charm and grace of his style at its 
‘* best, or illustrate his life, character, and opinions on books, men, 
“and affairs.” Dr. Frazer well calls these letters a ‘‘ sweet 
‘* sequestered corner of the wide garden of English literature.” He 
prefixes to them a memoir of the poet, which 1s delightful reading, 
though on occasions it exhibits an acerbity where Cowper would 
have vouchsafed a smile. 

Cowper’s life was a strange one. He was born on November 15th 
(O.8.), 1731, “of a good stock on both sides,’’ his father being a 
great-nephew of the first Earl Cowper, his mother a descendant of 
the poet Donne. His mother died when the boy was six, but her 
sweet nature was indelibly fixed in his memory for life. He was 
at a wretched country private school from 1737 to 1739, in 1741 he 
was sent to Westminster School, which he left, a fine scholar, ın 
1749, to be articled to a solicitor in Ely Place. A fellow pupil was 
Edward Thurlow, for whom Dr. Frazer has many hard, and not 
perhaps entirely just, words. Both the budding lawyers haunted 
the house of Cowper’s uncle, Ashley Cowper, and the future poet 
fell in love with his cousin Theodora. In 1752 Cowper took 
chambers in the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar on 
June 14th, 1754. He never practised. Even at this early date the 
Shadow of melancholia was falling across his life, and Ashley 
Cowper’s refusal to accept him as a son-in-law deepened the gloom. 
In 1756 his father died, and he moved to the Inner Temple and 
obtained the appointment of a Commissioner of Bankrupts. In 
1763 he was given the position of Clerk of the Journals of the House 
of Lords, subject,to a formal examination at the bar of the House 
Various fears as to his qualifications attacked him, and the gloom 
of brain from whitch he suffered suddenly became acute. He 
attempted his life on the very day of the examination, and in 
December, 1763, was removed to an asylum at St. Albans, where 
wise, kindly treatment soon restored him to mental health In 1765 
he resigned his commissionership, and was practically dependent 
on his relations. He settled at Huntingdon, and there he met the 
Unwin family, and in 1765 became a member of their household. 
In 1767 the head of the house, the Rev. Morley Unwin died, anc 
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Mrs. and Miss Unwin decided to move to Olney and Cowper went 
with them. Here they were welcomed by the Rev. John Newton, a 
friend of Mr. Unwin. Dr. Frazer’s account of Newton 1s not with- 
out humour: ‘‘ Newton, a man of robust constitution and ron nerve, 
“ had begun lıfe as the captain of a Liverpool slaver, a profession 
< which he afterwards exchanged for that of a clergyman of the 
~“ Church of Kngland ’’—a clergyman who certainly suffered from 
‘ethe enthusiasm ” that meant so much in the religious life of the 
eighteenth century. The effect on Cowper was, as may he 
imagined, disastrous. Melancholia returned, and in April, 1773, 
he fled to the vicarage to escape from himself, and there during a 
Stay of one year he tried to commit suicide once more. Dr. Frazer 
might have added that the Thornton family supplied Newton with 
ample means for the maintenance of the poet and Mrs. and Miss 
Unwin. In 1774 the poet and Mrs. Unwin (the daughter was now 
married) returned to their home, and by 1776 the poet was able 
once more to resume his pen. The departure of Newton ın 1779 
made sane life more possible. It was at this stage of his career that, 
urged by Mrs. Unwin, Cowper began to compose. His first volume 
of poetry was published ın March, 1782. His life now entered into 
its most delightful period, when many friendships, added to 
growing fame and all the joys of country life, and of the garden 
that Cowper loved, made an atmosphere that not only preserved a 
wonderful brain in equilibrium, but gave ıt the conditions necessary 
for creative work The Task and John Gilpin were published in 
1785, and the fame of John Gilpin (like the praise that Benjamin 
Franklin had given to his earlier work) were a source of delight to 
the poet and Mrs. Unwin. Mrs. Unwin’s natural critical powers 
were now of the highest value. We indeed owe to her ın a very 
real sense the works of William Cowper. In 1786 his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, induced the two to move to Weston, where they found 
new friends, and here the translation of the Il:ad was carried out 
It was published in 1791. Butin 1792 Mrs. Unwin’s health broke 
down and the poet’s powers also failed. The gradual decay of Mrs. 
Unwin’s mind left poor Cowper in the hands of men like Samuel 
Teedon, the schoolmaster of Olney, to whom he wrote for spiritual 
guidance. In 1794 the King granted Cowper a pension of £300 a 
year. Two years later the invalids were moved to Mundsley and 
then to Dereham in Norfolk, and there Mrs. Unwin died on 
September 17th, 1796, ın her seventy-second year. Cowper 
survived till April 25th, 1800 Both tke friends were buried in 
Dereham Church. 

The letters in these volumes range from 1762 to 1798, but the 
bulk of them belong to the happy years from 1780 to 1790. To 
quote such letters is merely to spoil them: the sly humour, the 
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exquisite flow of prose, the clinging love of quietness, the profound 
sense of religion, the hatred of public and private shams, the keen 
critical mind, the sense of literary values, the love of plants and 
flowers, the love of friendship, all shine out in a way that must make 
anyone who reads these letters a better scholar, a better stylist, and, 
one must think, a better human being. The sense of humour in 
these letters 1s the salt that must preserve them from decay. His 
views on ‘‘ national biography ° would interest the editor of our 
latest bzographiıa. The dulness of human nature astonishes him; 
and he refuses to be responsible for anyone’s dulness but his own. 
The sea moves his 1magination and he “‘ cannot but feel an impolite 
“ species of astonishment, when I consider the multitudes that 
“vew it without emotion, and even without reflection.” Hus 
criticism 1s always of value. Of Pope, he writes: “ With the 
“ unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painter, who draws 
“a shrimp with the most minute exactness, he had all the genius 
“of one of the first masters.” He considered Swift and Addison 
as ‘‘ simple ’’ stylists; Burns’s poems he regarded as “‘ a very extra- 
‘‘ ordinary production.” However, it is not necessary now to 
register Cowper’s opinions; indeed, to separate them from the 
letters ıs to lose both their pungency and their value. His opinions 
of critics (January 17th 1782) we blush to reproduce and are fain to 
believe untrue, though indeed they are aimed at the great Doctor. 
The night thing ıs to be as Mrs. Unwin was: “‘a critic by nature, 
“and not by rule.” But perhaps art can add to nature. 

Here, then, is a holiday book: let us cut cucumbers with Mr- 
Cowper and sit with him in his Boudoir: “* It 1s a summerhouse 
“ not much bigger than a Sedan chair, the door of which opens into 
“the garden, that ıs now crowded with pinks, roses, and honey- 
“ suckles, and the window into my neighbour’s orchard.” There 


he found peace. 
¥% ¥ % 


SOME WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY.* 

Some of the philosophic works published during the last two 
years give the student the feeling of a new drift in the world of 
pure thought. Mer. Hermann, in his clearly written volume on 
Eucken and Bergson, declares that there are “‘ three elements of 
“ modern thought: (1) General dissatisfaction with civilisation and 
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‘culture, (2) Recognition of the truth-value of religious ex- 
“perience, (3) Conviction of the primacy of the moral in 
“knowledge.” Mr. Hermann feels that at the moment we are not 
giving enough weight to the great period of spiritual struggle that 
is represented by Clough in the nineteenth century. ‘There was 
“a certain heroism of temper and magnificence of character ’’ that 
belonged to Clough’s time, and perhaps vanished with the anaemic 
Robert Elsmere. Until this age can cry, ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved? ” we must not believe that Arnold’s kingdom of sweetness 
and light ıs at hand. But nevertheless, as Mr. Hermann points 
out, Naturalism and Intellectualism are bankrupt. There is hardly 
a scientist to-day who believes that ** natural science 1s the exclusive 
“measure of all forms of truth or possibility,’? nor that freedom 
can be reduced to ‘* the mere recognition of, and acquiescence in, 
‘logical necessity. Intellectualism slew materialism, but com- 
‘mitted suicide by 1ts denial of freedom and personality.”’ But 
the Pragmatism of the last few years is not satisfactory, though ıt - 
is significant of our self-consciousness: ‘‘ Any attempt to make 
‘‘ the will supreme not only lands us ın intellectual anarchy, but 
‘* makes religion impossible, except by way of a moral positivism 
‘*which leaves mankind free to worship—itself’’; a thing it is 
doing freely in this year of grace. But nevertheless it strikes a 
necessary note: we are rightly dissatisfied with our civilisation, 
perhaps right to be almost worshipping an ideal civilisation which 
we hope to evolve; while ‘‘ the ever-growing recognition of the 
“ truth-value of religion ” is stirring both the religious and the 
philosophic worlds, and ‘‘ the intuition arising from the unity of 
“the will and the intelligence ’’ alone can give us the road to 
reality. Mr. Hermann, in this first chapter of his striking book, 
gives the reader a sense of critical balance that does not always 
afflict philosophers. His discussion of Eucken’s philosophy of 
life 1s not less attractive. Eucken is, ın a sense, an eclectic thinker, 
for he draws deep draughts of thought from all the great 
philosophers; ‘‘ yet at every point of its development his originality 
** asserts itself even as against the greatest of his antecedents, and as 
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“ the protagonist of a new Idealism he must be regarded asa pioneer. 
“ He is an idealist who asserts from an adequate basis of thought 
“ the freedom and originality of personality.’’ Thuis ıs *‘ not only 
‘a speculative philosophy, but a moral venture.” Thus we are 
clear to see that such a philosophy 1s consciously or unconsciously 
instinct with Christianity. ‘‘ For Eucken Christianity 1s not one 
‘‘religion among others, but the religion of religions, the most 
‘* perfect embodiment of the absolute religion.” This being so, 
it ıs curious that Eucken’s activism should lead him to neglect the 
philosophic aspects of prayer. Prayer 1s a force that cannot be 
denied. But it has to be remembered that Eucken desires to give 
a new note to Christianity, to shake it out of its “‘ ecclesiastical 
“vitrification.” Christianity in England ıs certainly no longer 
vitrified, but ıt ıs still formal, and prayer ıs an essential part of 
its form. But Eucken does not do away with doctrine. He holds 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation involves the other great 
doctrines of Christianity. 

When Mr. Hermann turns to Bergson he describes his lectures 
on ‘* The Nature of the Soul,” in London in i911, and adds 
William James’s comment on the thinker: “‘ I have to confess that 
“his originality is so profuse that many of his ideas baffle me 
“entirely. I doubt whether anyone understands him all over, so 
“to speak.” Certainly his influence over thinking minds has been, 
and is, immense. Mr. Hermann alleges that Bergsonism is 
affecting every school of religious and social as well as philosophic 
thought. His doctrine of Time (not clock time, but real time) as 
“experienced duration,’’ which gives us the meaning of reality, 
of the relativity of Spirit and Matter as something essential to the 
durableness of each, of an evolution which 1s creative and ın the 
heart of which we can dwell and understand if we have but 
sympathy, 1s remarkable. It is no longer a question of a path to 
reality: we are zm reality, and part of it, and helping to make it 
if we have but the intuitive sympathy to be and to do. Sucha 
doctrine must certainly startle the elect. It 1s sufficiently 
characteristic of a self-conscious age. Yet our Lord 1s necessarily 
impligated in a doctrine of creative evolution; indeed, there is a 
stage in the affairs of men when progress 1s possible only through 
the belief in the power of Christ. This ıs “a theological ımplıca- 
‘tion of Bergsonism.”’ 

Those who wish to consider Professor Bergson’s thought more 
closely should turn to Mr David Balsillie’s detailed examination 
of his works in their published order; Mr M'Kellar Stewart’s 
powerful analysis of Professor Bergson’s fundamental notions 
which, in so far as they are methodic, must result in the merger of 
philosophy and science; and M. Gillouin’s work (now in its second » 
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edition) on the same theme. Mr. Balsillie has no hesıta- 
tion in calling him a “‘ distinguished metaphysician,’’ a fact that 
possibly will not appeal to some modern physicists. Here are 
Professor Bergson’s conception of Time as a concrete thing, as 
‘expressed ın his work, Tıme and Free Will (a translation of the work 
by Mr. F. L. Pogson ıs available for English readers). Mr. Balsillie 
denies that the philosopher ts ‘* the author of a new form of Idealistic 
‘“ Philosophy.” Hus philosophy ts “‘ an attempt to give a genesis 
‘tof experience based on a new conception of concrete time, which 
“ shall be free from the errors by which, ın the author’s opinion, 
“both realism and idealism are vitiated.’? Hus position 1s severely 
criticised in very lucid English. Hus “‘ great powers have been 
“used ın vain in an attempt to deduce human experience in a 
‘“mechanical way by a progress from below.” He never really 
coincides with ‘common sense.’’ Mr. Balsillie, indeed, rightly 
claims that progress ın thought must depend on progress ın 
physical investigations: ‘‘ progress will only be achieved by the 
“ patient exercise of our senses and our understanding ın the way 
‘that past successes have been gained ın the domains of nature 
“and of mind.’’ Hegel declares that ‘‘ philosophy owes its 
‘“edevelopment to the empirical sciences,’’ and for this reason tt is 
necessary to watch that development ın relation to the borderland 
physical investigations of to-day. For this reason the translation 
before us of Professor Emile Boutroux’s Historical Studies in 
Philosophy is very important. discussing as it does Socrates, 
“the founder of moral science,” ‘‘ the man whose 1deas are most 
“instinct with life in contemporary society °; Aristotle, who 
voices forth the spirit of Greece and offers us as a principle the 
doctrine of orderliness, of growth towards a fixed type that 1s 
playing its part in modern life; Jacob Boehme, who ın the early 
seventeenth century determined the drift and form of German 
philosophy; Descartes; and Kant. We wonder how Professor 
Boutroux would place Professor Bergson in the order of historical 
‘philosophy. Does he make a new start, or have we merely neo- 
Hegelianism ? 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his volume of Phifosophical Essays 
published nearly two years ago, treats of pure ethics and of ‘‘ the 
‘“‘ nature of Truth.” In the first essay on The Elements of Ethics, 
he points out that we require ‘‘ some other criticism than the moral 
“sense for judging what 1g objectively right. . . . What is 
“objectively right, then, is ın some way dependent on con- 
“ sequences . . . the objectively right act is one which, of all 
“that are possible, will probably have the best consequences.” It 
would seem, however, difficult to distinguish between subjective 

eand objective rightness if the latter 1s to be determined by a sub- 
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jective act of judgment. This leads one to ask whether there 1s, 
after all, such a thing as objective rightness? Mr. Russell makes. 
an interesting point when he says that Determinism “‘ does not in 
“any way interfere with morals,’ while free-will, if it were 
believed in, would interfere most seriously. The essay entitled” 
The Free Man’s Worship 1s a fine piece of prose writing with a sad- 
ness of note and yet a triumphant belief ın man’s power to conquer 
self and sin, if not nature, by the power of character. Hus essays. 
on the nature of Truth are of importance, as indeed 1s all the 
philosophic investigation that comes from Mr; Russell’s mind. 
His disbelief ın the existence of absolute truth ıs ın accordance 
with his disbelief ın absolute rightness. all depends on judgment 
‘Truth and falsehood are primarily properties of judgments, and 
“therefore there would be no truth or falsehood 1f there were no 

<“ minds” but each judgment when achieved 1s independent of 
the person who thinks it, and of the moment when it 1s thought 
Thus we create Truth (or Falsehood) as we go through hfe. Such 
a philosophy makes education the most important thing in the 
world. There 1s therefore some touch between Professor Bergson, 
who finds us zn reality, and Mr. Russell, who finds us making (or 
unmaking) something very like reality. Mr. Russell in the 
preface to his book pays a high compliment to the personality of 
William James. ; 

We have before us a volume containing some of the latest 
work of this brilliant thinker, work left unfinished when 
he died in August, 1910: he called it himself ‘‘ fragmentary and 
““unrevised . . . a beginning of an ‘ introduction to philosophy.’ 
‘ Say that I hoped by it to round out my system, which now ts too 
‘“ much like an arch built only on one side.’’ James would take us 
back to the older meaning of philosophy, something not to be 
contrasted with, but made to include, ‘‘ the results of all the 
“sciences.” ‘‘Sctence, metaphysics, and religion may then 
‘‘ again form a single body of wisdom, and lend each other mutual 
“support.” Largely an empiricist, he begins by asking: ‘‘ How 
‘“do our finite experiences come into being from moment to 
“moment? . . .* Who can tell off-hand? The question of being 
‘‘is the darkest in all philosophy.” He feels with Bergson that 
we must “take reality bodily and integrally up into philosophy 
‘“ın exactly the perceptual shape in which it comes.” Reality 
being ‘‘ created temporarily day by day,” concepts cannot oust 
perceptions. Philosophy is indeed identical with science. This 
position is extraordinarily interesting, and has certainly taken a 
hold of the self-conscious minds of our generation. It is, moreover, 
an aid to faith, faith which James asserts 1s ‘‘ one of the inalienable 
“birthrights of our mind’’ But he adds: ‘‘ It must remain a 
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“ practical, and not a dogmatic attitude. It must go with toleration 
“of other faiths, with the search for the most probable, and with 
‘the full consciousness of responsibilities and risks.’’ Mr. 
Russell 1s perhaps nearer this attitude than one might think. We 
should note in this place the volume ot Memories and Studies by 
William James, edited by his son—a reprint of many popular 
addresses and essays that show the large confines of his mind 

It ıs curious to turn from this school of thought to Mr. Charles 
Francis Keary’s volume—the work of many years—entitled The 
Pursmt of Reason and to find Cambridge also among the 
Bergsomians. It ıs “a pure exercise of the faculty of 
“reasoning.” Mr. Keary protests against ‘“‘the habit of 
‘confounding demonstration with reason.” They are to 
be distinguished, and there ıs a strong ‘‘ appeal to the notion of 
‘artistic reason °- that 1s to say, ‘‘ undemonstrative reason,” 
as, for instance, exhibited ın the arts The “ gift of imagination 
“to knowledge 1s parallel to the ‘ gift’ of the artistic reason to 
reason; by strict analogy all wholes should be called ‘artistic 
“knowledge.” Mr. Keary adds: ‘‘It 1s then without doubt an 
“element of emotion which gives us ‘wholes,’ the proper 
“subjects for artistic reasoning and ‘real’ knowledge.” It 1s 
‘‘ poetry and imagination ” that give us “‘ the real realities of life.” 
Here once again we get the new philosophic note of our age: man 
making reality. There 1s a certain dulness in passing from these 
theories to books that deal with the period when the groundwork 
of our modern theories was being laid; but Professor Hibben’s 
work on the philosophy of the age of the enlightenment is of real 
value. “The philosophical output of this period ıs,’ as he says, 
‘unusually rich and significant, embracing as it does the classical 
“writings of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leibnitz, Rousseau, and 
“ Kant.’ These philosophers and the practical effects of their 
age are here discussed in very useful fashion. It would be un- 
grateful to close this list of books without referring to Mr. S. S. 
Hebbard’s The Philosophy of the Future, a book which he 
pathetically says ‘‘ has cost me more than half a century of toil and 
“the loss of most things that men chiefly desire.” It 1s a bopk of 
faith as well as of philosophy. ‘‘ The belief in the soul’s existence, 
“then, has nothing to fear from idealistic monism.” Mr. 
Hebbard lays stress on “‘ the perfect unity and solidarity of truth 
“throughout the whole realm of knowledge ’’ as ‘‘ an inevitable 
‘corollary from the now demonstrated principle that the sole 
‘ essential function of thought 1s to relate cause and effect.’ The 
book is cleverly written, and will attract many minds, especially 
its conclusion, that the last word of philosophy is “‘ the reality of 
e‘‘ the unseen.” 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW*‘%. 


r. Jenks has performed a piece of work of high merit and 

o Geane in giving the world this Short History of 
Enghsh Law. A proposal ten years ago that he should undertake 
this work led to the larger undertaking that Dr. W. S. Holdsworth 
has in hand. That monumental work has, however, 1n the three 
volumes already issued, only reached the end of the sixteersth 
century, and some years must elapse before Dr. Holdsworth can 
possibly conclude his labours. Meantime there 1s need, and there 
will remain a use, even when the larger work ıs published, for a 
comparatively brief volume tracing the evolution, the present 
position, and the current tendencies of English law. Such a 
volume definitely relates law to national life, especially if, as 1s the 
case with Mr. Jenks’s volume, a real effort 1s made to preserve the 
conjoint characteristics of proportion and growth which are 
necessary if the conception of a system of law 1s to have a meaning, 
as ıt ought to have a meaning, for social thinkers who are not pro- 
fessional lawyers. Indeed, ıt might be said that the absence of a 
history of law, the want of knowledge as to the growth apd 
tendencies of institutions, has in the past deflected the true line 
of progress. We are not sure that Mr. Jenks has managed 
throughout to maintain, though he has certainly aimed at and has, 
for the most part, succeeded in maintaining, a purely scientific 
attitude towaids the facts with which he deals. Indeed, it is 
probably impossible for any writer to approach the history of 
English law during the last century without exhibiting ın some 
degree’the political or social view predominating in his mind. Mr. 
Jenks appreciates the danger, for ın the opening paragraph of his 
very learned and brilliant sketch of the history of the inter-relations 
of employers and the employed, he says. *‘ Unhappily, the subject 
‘ıs one which has aroused much feeling; and nothing beyond a 
“ bare statement of the facts would be advisable.’’ Yet, ın fact, 
r. Jenks strays beyond the province that the modern historian has 
marked out for himself. He seems to question the entire fairness 
of the judges when they come to deal with some questions that have 
political significance ; thus he speaks ın severe terms of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in Temperton v. Russell, and in still severer 
terms of the decision of the Court of first instance and of the House 
of Lords (reversing the Court of Appeal) ın the Taff Vale Case. 
We entirely decline to believe that any of the Courts have allowed 
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political feeling to affect their judgments. Yet Mr. Jenks says that 
“the decision of the Lords in the Taff Vale Case was pure legisla- 
“tion . . . . the House of Lords had first invented a new 
~ cıvıl offente (‘ civil conspiracy ’), and had then created a new kind 
‘‘ of defendant against whom ıt could be alleged.” A httle later 
Mr. Jenks writes: “ Nearly all the decisions which, in recent years, 
‘have provoked strong feeling, have been decisions either of the 
“ House of Lords or of the Judicial Committee.” Frankly, we do 
not think that this is true. But as to the previous point the truth 1s 
that the common law 1s still a living, growing thing which ts 
developed now, as it has been developed for many centuries, by the 
judges. Along whatever line the judges develop the law to meet 
new needs they will be open to criticism by those who desire a 
different line of development; but we do not believe for one moment 
that the judges ın any of the Courts allow their political beliefs to 
bias their judgments. In fact, men with known strong political 
opinions often, on the Bench, are found developing the Common 
Law along lines they abhorred as politicians. We notice this point 
In no carping spirit; but the work itself 1s so learned, sowell balanced 
and instructive, that we should like to see passages of this type 
modified in the many editions that lie before this book. It is not 
possible to attempt any account of this book other than a few words 
as to its framework. Mr. Jenks divides our legal history into four 
periods. The period ‘‘ before the Norman Conquest ” is dismissed 
in a few pages (rightly here, though the subject of sources grows 
more and more important); the second period, ‘‘ the Conquest to 
‘the Death of Henry III (1066-1272),’’ comprises brief chapters 
on the sources of the Common Law, on feudalism and land law, on 
the advance in procedure, the law of chattels; the third period, 
‘* Edward I. to the Commonwealth (1272-1660),’’ brings us into the 
age of law as we know ıt to-day, the age of King’s Courts and a 
complex procedure, of elaborate estates in land, of new methods of 
alienation, of a developing law of personal property, of tort, of 
crime, the fourth and last period, ‘‘ The Restoration to the Present 
““ Day (1660-1911),”’ is described ın seven chapters of great interest 
and very wide learning. Both here and in the éarlier period Mr. 
Jenks presents a grasp of the history of procedure that ıs all- 
important and a knowledge of the growth of legal professional life 
in all its branches that must prove of the greatest interest to the 
law student. It 1s possible that the Elizabethan and early Jacobean 
Chancery procedure might perhaps have been worked out more 
fully, but, 1n fact, the wonder is not that there are any compressions, 
but that there are so few. The growth of equity 1s traced at length, 
as 1s the change in land law; the growth of new forms of personal 
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property—bills of sale, choses in action, shares—is shown in detail, 
while modern changes in the laws of contract, tort, crime, and, 
above all, procedure, are clearly set forth. Mr Jenks’s grouping 
of his themes ıs admirable, and the whole book is évidently the 
result of years of work and thought. 


* * * 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BAR. 


Mr. Warren has wittten far more than a history of the American 
Bar, although the Bar in America includes both branches of the 
legal profession. He deals also with the development of law, the 
education of lawyers, and the writing of law books. To the English 
reader the chief defects of his book are that the material 1s 
not fully assimilated and that it shows an ignorance of 
the English Inns of Court, and their position tn regard to tlie bar. 
He refers, for example, to ‘‘the action of the judges, later con- 
“firmed by statute, in granting to those bodies known as the Inns 
“tof Court the sole power of calling lawyers to the Bar ” (p. 27). 
It ıs not an unreasonable assumption that the right of the Inns to 
call to the Bar was originally derived from the Judges, but there 
is no statute either confirming or recording that grant. He does 
not refer at all to the records of three of the Inns of Court, and even 
Mr. Bedwell’s Brief History of the Middle Temple, of which he 
has made use, has not suggested points upon which ıt would have 
been interesting to have had further information. For example, 
Mr. Warren emphasises that nothing “ın the early legal history 
“of the Colonies ıs more striking than the uniformly low 
** position held ın the community by the members of the legal pro- 
“* fession, and the slight parts which they played ın the development 
“* of the country until nearly the middle of the eighteenth century.” 
This is the more remarkable when read ın conjunction with Mr. 
Bedwell’s contention, supported by substantial evidence, “‘ that the 
“* Society of the Middle Temple took a leading part in the birth 
“of the American nation.’’ Another point upon which Mr. 
Warren lays cdnsiderable stress ig the unwillingness ın several 
instances of the Colonists to recognise that they had carried with 
them the English Common Law. In thts, as in other matters, the 
learned author quotes carefully his authorities, but they fail in 
some way to carry conviction. There was, of course, after the 
Declaration of Independence, an antipathy to things English, and a 
‘desire to reject legal precedents and the authority of the judgments 
of the English courts merely on account of their origin. During 


* A History of the American Bar, by Charles Warren Cambridge Umversity 
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the nineteenth century, however, there was a gradual transition, 
until towards its end Americans were even more proud, perhaps, 
than Englishmen of their common heritage—the common law. 
Recently there prevails a more cosmopolitan attitude of mind 
seeking to find what is best ın the various legal systems under 
which the numerous immigrants have lived before entering the 
United States. 

A large part of the book is naturally occupied with the men who 
Were concerned with the government of the American nation at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence. 


“ A far greater number,’? Mr Warren remarks, ‘‘ than is 
generally known, received their legal education ın London, ın the 
Inns of Court ; and the influence on the American Bar of these 
English-bred lawyers, especially in the more southerly colonies, 
was most potent ” 


An estimate is gtven that probably from twenty-five to fifty 
American-born lawyers had been educated in England prior to 
1760, and it has been stated that one hundred and fifteen Americans 
were admitted to the Inns from 1760 to the close of the Revolution. 
The correspondence of some of those students adds appreciably to 
our knowledge of the conditions of life ın the Inns of Court at that 
period A letter from John Rutledge, afterwards nominated to be 
second Chief Justice of the United States, who had been called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple, to his brother Edward while studying 
at that Inn, 1s full of interesting advice, and gives an excellent idea 
of the circumstances of the student at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He starts by recommending him to acquire a knowledge 
of shorthand. Attendance ın the Courts during the day ıs to be 
followed by comparing notes with other students tn the evening. 
Forensic ability is to be acquired by visiting the House of Commons 
to hear the best speakers, notably Sheridan. The books to be read 
are Coke’s Institutes, Blackstone’s Commentaries, modern reports, 
Termes de la Ley, Doctor and Student, Bacon, and the authorities 
on Crown Law—Hale, Hawkins, and Foster. Rutledge appears to 
have made good use of his time in the Temple, but ıt depended then 
even more than ıt does now upon a man’s own energy whether he 
would really benefit from becoming a member of an Inn of Court. 
Charles Carroll, another American student, had a very poor opinion 
of the advantage to be derived from it. 


“ No degree at law,” he wrote to his father, ‘‘ can be obtained 
without being called to the Bar. The being entered of the Temple 
is a necessary, previous, and preparatory step to that ceremony, 
which, though a ceremony, is an opening to all preferments in the 
law , ’tis attended with no other advantages, but many and great 
inconveniences, the chiefest 1s the frequently loose and dissolute 
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companions. For this reason I have resolved not to enter 
myself of the Temple—to what? Why should I expose myself to 
danger and be at needless though small expense, without any view 
or hope of profit or advantage? ”’ 


In Carroll’s opinion the only way to learn law at that time was 
to enter a solicitor’s office, though that was not always satisfactory. 
Cowper, ıt may be recalled, spent his time in giggling and making 
giggle with Mr. Chapman’s daughters, though his colleague 
Thurlow, the future Lord Chancellor, must have been occupied*to 
better purpose. Certainly the requirements before admission to 
the State Bars are in striking contrast with the absence of any real 
standard of learning or systematic study in the English Inns. An 
example 1s given of an application by two gentlemen for admission 
to the Bar in Massachusetts. They were well versed in the Latin 
and English classics, but their admission was suspended until they 
had been through a course of study in the mathematics, in ethics, 
logics, and metaphysics. Another man’s admission was suspended 
for a period of three years in order to give him opportunity to pass 
through a similar course. The establishment of law schools 
followed quickly, so that systematic academic training can boast a 
longer history in the United States than 1ts modern revival in this 


country. 
* *% * 


DANTE AND MODERN FLORENCE. 


Dante literature 1s increasing with rapidity ın this country, and 
the general interest ın his works ıs ever growing, while no Dante 
lover ıs happy till he or she has visited Florence and has trodden 
in the footsteps of the greatest of all European poets. For the 
student of Dante and the pilgrim, Miss Lacy has written a book 
that is certain to have more than a passing vogue a labour of love, 
it is written with great literary charm and curious learning, while 
it brings before the reader with strange vividness the Florence and 
the Florentines of the late thirteenth century. Florence of to-day 
is a triple palimpsest, and the skilled eye, as Miss Lacy points 
out, can still read under ‘“‘ the Florence of the Medicean period, 
‘‘ the Florence of the Decadence, and the Florence of United Italy,” 
the town to which Dante gave immortality. But ıt needs a skilled 
eye such as Miss Lacy’s to trace out the old town and “to gather 
‘‘ together whatever is still left in the City that will serve to throw 
“light either on the Divina Commedia or on the history of the 
“author.” 

After a useful historical introduction, the book falls into seven 
sections * the City of the Poet; the Dante quarter; the Piazza del 
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Duomo, the three famous buildings known as the Bargello, the 
Church of Or San Michele, the Palazzo Vecchio, the Churches of 
the Friars; Dante and the Art of his Time; Florence Repentant. 
These successive sections enable Miss Lacy to create a composite 
picture that really presents ın living form the old city. In Dante’s 
own time the circuit ot the city was greatly enlarged. the gateways 
of the walls of his youth have all now vanished. Porta Santa 
Maria 1s, however, still commemorated by the Via Por Santa Mania 
connecting Ponte Vecchio with the Mercato Nuovo. A remnant 
of one of the new gateways of Dante’s time still exists, a tower 
of the Porta al Prato, while Porta alla Croce survives in the modern 
Piazza Beccaria. In the neighbourhood of the Ponte Vecchio 
are various buildings and towers that the poet knew. ‘“‘ Ponte 
‘“ Rubaconte, now Ponte alla Grazie, lying to the east ot Ponte 
‘ Vecchio, possesses a double interest for all Dantists, for not only 
‘1s it the only existing bridge on which the feet of the Poet could 
‘‘ have trod, but it has also the honour of being mentioned ın the 
‘“Commedia.”’ The multitude of towers, marking the homes of 
the nobles, the Popolo Potente, that Dante looked upon, no longer 
strike the eye, but their like can be seen at San Gemignano and 
elsewhere; while from the Uffizi we can still see a group of towers 
vividly recalling old Florence. The recent destruction of the 
Mercato Vecchio has taken away a peculiar note of the age of 
Dante; but even to-day, when the Brethren of the Misericordia 
glide through the streets on errands of mercy, we see a sight that 
Dante saw We can see, too, outside the walls, San Miniato almost 
as the poet looked on it. The names of modern streets recall the 
old trade quarters of Dante’s time, while all round Florence are 
those monuments that he knew so well, the ‘‘ everlasting bills,” 
the little “ towered towns on cypress heights.” The ‘‘ Casa di 
‘‘ Dante,” though it ıs ‘‘ on the site of a portion of the original 
“dwelling of the Alighier1 family,” 1s a doubtful relic, but it 1s 
the heart of the “ Dante ” quarter, and here or hereabouts the poet 
was born, and here or hereabouts he watched for that immortal 
among women, Beatrice Portinart. So we pass to the Piazza del 
Duomo, to the Baptistery, old ın Dante’s age, the great Dwomo 
itself that the poet watched growing even as his own poem was to 
grow and the Campanile, ‘‘ completing Florence, as Florence Italy.” 
Miss Lacy takes us next to the little church ın the Via Calzauioh, 
Or San Michele, built too ın Dante’s time, to the Palazzo Vecchio, 
built ın 1298, and the Palazzo del Podesta (the Bargello) of the 
same period, both so closely associated with Dante’s municipal 
and political life. Miss Lacy gives us a reproduction of the famous 
portrait of Dante in the Bargello before the restoration that critics 
regard as “terrible ’’ It isa wonderful face. The discovery in 1850 
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was an event in literary history of the first magnitude. All lovers 
ot Dante will read with profound interest the remaining chapteis 
of this delightful book. ‘‘ The Churches of the Friars’ bring us 
to Santa Maria Novella, built also in Dante’s age, with Orcagna's 
traditional portrait of the poet (here reproduced), a true portrait, 
one would say, of the poet of the Bargello grown old, to the 
Franciscan Santa Croce (Dante may well have belonged to the , 
Third Order of St. Francis), and to the Chapel of the Bardi made 
immortal by Dante’s trend the mighty Giotto. The thought 
carries one on to the story of the relationship of the poet and the 
art of his time. It ig excellently written, and lays stress on aspects 
of that relationship not too commonly known. Miss Lacy insists 
that Dante was at heart an artist. ‘‘ The Vita Nuova and the 
“ Divina Commedia are both in their different degrees the pro- 
“ ductions of an artist, of one who was blessed with rare powers of 
“ visualising, who saw clearly with the eye of his imagination what 
“ he was about to set down with unerring hand.” She dwells, in 
some fine passages, on his wonderful sense of colour, which enables 
him to greet our eyes with actuality. The book ends with the story 
of Dante’s wandering, and of the repentance of erring Florence. 
Miss Lacy quotes the early fifteenth-century statement that Darte 
studied at Oxford. The evidence 1s only a century after the event, 
and may well be true. It 1s a delightful thought that there ts a 
real link between the home of lost causes and the man who, like 
Milton, found ın a lost cause the material for a deathless contribu- 
tion to human spiritual wealth. Wuth some such thoughts the 
reader will close Miss Lacy’s book, and, shutting eyes, will look 
with the inner eyes down— 


‘In the valley beneath where, white and wide 
And washed by the morning water-gold, 
Florence lay out on the mountain side ” 


on that May Day when Dante Alighieri met Beatrice Portinart. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. es 


; RARE S 
Mr F W Hirst (the editor of the Economist) has done sark hees 
value in producing a new edition, or, as we should prefer to say, a new 
work under the old title of ‘‘ The Progress of the Nation in its various 
‘“ Social and Economic Relations from the beginning of the Nineteenth 
‘“ Century ° (Messrs Methuen & Co, price 21s net) a work that was 
first issued by Mr. G R Porter (a famous statistician and Government 
official who died in 1852) in 1838. There has been no edition since 1851. 
Here we have discussed population, trades and occupations, wages,” 
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poverty, housing and rent , crime, drink, and insanity ; education, local 
government, agriculture, mining, iron and steel industries in all their 
branches ; textile industries and trades, food. drink, tobacco, commerce 
and navigation, foreign trade, British shipping, railways, road canals, 
money, banking, insurance, revenue, national debt, taxation, the 
standard of comfort, the growth of wealth The book at once takes its 
place as a work of reference 
* * * 

“ Mediæval Story and the Beginnings of the Social Ideals of the 
“ English-speaking People” (Columbia University Press), by Dr. 
Wiliam Wotherle Lawrence, dwells on the theme that ‘‘ Humanity is 
“ever the same ; Society is ever different ” In these lectures we look 
upon the early days of the various races that combined to form the stock 
common to the peoples of North America and Britain we begin with 
Beowulf, pass on to Roland and his age, to the romances of that twilight 
time the Arthurian period, and on to the legends of the Holy Grail, and 
to later medieval life Dr Lawrence has a very interesting style, and 
he makes us see from his pointed and learned discussions many of the 
traits of modern American and English life in the moving pictures of the 
life of our ancestors. 

* * * 

Mr Aleyn Lyell Reade has done interesting work in publishing 
(Arden Press, Norfolk Street) as Part II of his ‘‘ Johnsonian Gleanings ” 
an account of ‘‘ Francis Barber, the Doctor’s Negro Servant,” a 
Jamaican slave freed by Colonel Bathurst and brought to England 
Barber entered Dr. Johnson’s service about 1752. The story of his 
service to Dr Johnson will afford great interest to the lovers of that 
great man ; it is described here in detail It is interesting to note that 
Mr Reade, through the help of Mr Percy Fitzgerald and Mr Lockwood 
Kipling, has been able to trace the descendants of Barber in the Potteries 
The youngest of these descendants—Frances Florence Barber—was born 
as recently as November ist, 1007 This family tree may one day, as 
Mr Reade says, prove of great interest 

% * x 

‘“ Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets,” by the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresco (Macmillan & Co, 6s net) The peasant of 
Greece and Italy to-day, despite changes of religion and the passage of 
centuries, has altered but little in character from the peasant of two 
thousand years and more ago who laid his offerings at the feet of Pan 
instead of the Madonna of some wayside shrine The Countess Mar- 
tinengo Cesaresco traces the pastoral hfe in the poetry of the Greeks 
and Italians from its first appearance in the description of Achilles’ 
shield, till its death in the seventeenth century, stifled beneath a motley 
of classic names and the finery of Versailles From the scattered glimpses 
of country life that are to be found in the Greek and Latin poetry, the 
writer has pieced together a picture that 1s very charming and homely, 
a life full of very human joys and tender sorrows In two chapters 
towards the end of the book, the most beautiful pastoral of all is shown 
to us, the pastoral of the ‘* Natrvity,’’ as it was seen and interpreted by 
the Italian poets and people of the Middle Ages—the age of faith , then 
follow the 1evival of the spurious pastoral poetry during the Renais- 
sance, and the decay of the true, but fortunately, as the book shows, 
in Italy and Greece at least, not the decay of the actual peasantry 

* x * 
e Mr Percy Melville Thornton, who was Member for Clapham from 
1892 to 1910, the son of Admiral Thornton and grandson of, Samuel 
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Thornton, once a Member for Hull and for more than half a century a 
Director of the Bank of England, has done interesting and useful work 
in compiling for general reading some account of the Thorntons of 
Birkin, and a detailed account of his father, grandfather, and their 
friends, ın a volume entitled ‘‘ Some things we have remembered ”’ 
(Messrs Longmans, Green & Co., price 7s 6d. net) The great-grand- 
father, John Thornton (1720-1790) was an early Evangelical, and his 
name ts of literary interest, as he supplied the means that enabled Newton 
to look after poor Cowper at Olney It 1s probably not generally known 
that Thornton allowed Newton £200 a year for purposes of general 
hospitality, and when Cowper paid his famous yeai-long visit the 
allowance was doubled In 1779 Thornton appointed Newton to St Mary 
Woolnoth There probably was never another family that had such 
continuous connection with the Bank of England. This John Thornton’s 
father and uncle were directors, his first cousin, that cousin’s son, and 
his own son The account of the family is full of interest, and it is 
important to note that Samuel Thornton was one of the earliest Free 
Traders, as well as a stout Tory His son, also Samuel, became a 
midshipman in 1811, and was on board the ‘‘ Phoebe ” when she captured 
the United States frigate ‘‘ Essex ’’ in Valparaiso Bay in 1814. The 
boy wrote home a most vivid account of the action on March 28th, when 
the ‘‘ Essex ’’ attempted to break the blockade Thornton was one of the 
fist on board after the ‘‘ Essex” struck This account absolutely 
disposes of Mr Roosevelt’s suggestion that the capture was due to a 
breach of faith This book, in addition to a vivid record of Admiral 
Thornton’s career, gives us also a narrative of things remembered,by 
the author, and notices of many famous and interesting persons down 
to last year 
*~ * * 


Mr, Frank Frankfort Moore’s very interesting volume on Fanny 
Burney’s Court life, entitled ‘‘ The Keeper of the Robes” (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 16s net) is notable as giving us in crisp 
and striking prose, illustrated by some wonderfully reproduced 
portraits of famous people, a really vivid picture of the Court, in the 
days of George III , of the Royal Family, and of Fanny Burney herself 
No praise is too high for her Court Diary, her record of her “ Five 
‘“ Years’ Servitude ’’’ ‘‘ On every page we get a picture of a domestic 
“ hearth that is pleasant to the eyes and good to see,” while “* her 
‘account of the first approach and the progress of the malady from 
“ which George III suffered seems to us to be as fine a piece of 
‘“ work of its kind as was ever done.’ Mr Moore’s charmingly 
written record, full of pathetic touches (such as the account of Mary 
Gwyn, the “‘Jessamy Bride,” peeping into Goldsmith’s coffin and 
cutting the lock of his hair which she carried till death), is in no sense 
a ‘“ made up ” book, as so many books of the class are. Miss Burney 
was thirty-four years of age and a famous woman, when, in June, 
1786, she became Keeper of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, and earned 
much money and our gratitude Before this date Fanny had met the 
men and women who matter to us, and had achieved a position for 
herself the picture here given of Garrick 1s delightful—of Johnson too 
The charm of the late eighteenth century, and perhaps tts sadness 
haunts the book One realises why Willam Paley used, in 1763, to 
tramp up from.his ushership at Greenwich to see Garrick act The 
play was the thing, and the life that Mr, Frankfort Moore depicts is 
a pleasant play, despite its underlying hint of tragedy, ° 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NAVY. 


@ 

HE controversy with regard to national defence and expen- 
diture On armaments assumes a different aspect every year 
when the time comes for the naval estimates to be presented to 
Parlament. The question always arises as to which will 
be the loudest, the warnings of the economists or the clamour of 
the jingos. But the economists are negligible, while the jingos 
are formidable. The economists have been a small section who, 
in their endeavour to further the principles in which they believe, 
and in which for years the Liberal Party believed, are obliged 
to attack a Government of which, ın all other respects, they are 
warm supporters. The jingos are not only a party with the full 
backing of party organisation and on this point united party feel- 
ing, but they can also count some warm adherents among 

Alinisterialists. 

This year the problem has become extended ın scope because 
it has at length been realised that policy is the underlying element 
which governs the entire situation, and that it is not sufficient 
to question the advice of naval specialists and dispute the pro- 
posals of the Admiralty. Naval strategy and foreign policy 
are closely interdependent. It is unreasonable to confine criticism 
to the former without taking the latter into account. Those who 
were more or less exclusively economists are now joined by many 
more who have been closely watching the foreign situation, and 
desire friendly international relations in the interests of European 
peace and for the sake of the position and prestige of Great Britain 
in the world. In the meanwhile, the Peace Movement has 
recently received a considerable impetus from fhe fact that its 
advocates no longer rest their arguments on humanitarian” and 
sentimental grounds, but condemn modern warfare from an 
economic and rational standpoint. This new attitude has won 
over, and is still winning over, a vast number of new adherents 
to the cause, and the pacificists, together with other groups closelv 
interested ın foreign questions, are bewildered at the amazing 
contradiction between the enlightening and rationalising move- 
ment on the one hand, and the reckless competition ın aggressive 
preparations on the other. 
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On the one part there 1s a growing conviction of the futility 
of war, an increasing insistence on pacific international relations, 
so that internal national growth and development may be pro- 
gressive and continuous, and a desire for international co- 
operation with a view to combatting the really formidable social 
evils with which every state 1s still honeycombed. That is the 
point of view of the people. On the other pagt there ıs con- 
tinual suspicion and apprehension, a superstitious belief in force, 
a fatalistic mistrust of diplomacy, and a complete confidence’ in 
the powers of the Press to rouse the combative spirit of the 
nation at the appointed time. That is the point of view 
of Governments. They know that the only way to forge arms 
is to blow the smouldering sparks of international jealousy from 
time to time into glowing heat. Hence the scares openly declared 
or indirectly suggested which are fabricated from time to time. 

The present situation is in some ways the most serious we have 
yet had to confront. The apologetic and conciliatory tone of 
former years has been dropped. ‘There ıs no talk now of * high 
“tide” ın naval expenditure having been reached, on the con- 
trary, we are told to look forward to an ever-growing increase. 
It 1s hard to believe that in his Budget speech only a year ago 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer used the following language — 


‘* No sane person could possibly wish—and I do not think any 
sound person will expect a continuance of our present inflated 
naval and military expenditure. . . . The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and, I think, the Prime Minister, have already indi- 
cated that we have reached the climax in our naval expenditure, 
and next year we may look forward to a substantial reduction to be 
followed in the succeeding year by a still greater reduction ”’ 


The arguments generally used in support of increased and 
increasing expenditure on armaments may be briefly summarised 
as follows .—(1) That Germany has aggressive designs. (2) That 
diplomacy 1s powerless to improve our relations with Germany. 
(3) That war sooner or later 1s inevitable. (4) That a certain 
numerical preponderance ın ships ts to be aimed at because it 
means security.» (5) That our victory and the defeat of Germany 
would be a direct gain for us, and would settle the dispute once 
and for all. 

Let us take these arguments seriatim. 

(1) It 1s unprofitable to indulge in recriminations and to try 
to assign blame ın the proper quarter. Some may con- 
tend that Germany has no need for a fleet of such dimensions as 
is proposed, that the passage of the German Naval Law in 1900 
and the additions made to it in subsequent years can only be 
interpreted as a menace to the naval supremacy of Britain, thag 
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diplomatically she has been unwilling to come to any satisfactory 
understanding, and that in Germany itself there have been, from 
time to time, expressions of a bitterly hostile character ın speeches 
and in the Press. This may be answered on the other side by 
the declaration that the policy of expanding Imperialism adopted 
by Great Britain towards the end of last century constituted a 
threat against, the expansion of other countries. This was 
followed by the Boer War, which, ın the words of a German, 
‘fost England Germany’s respect and faith in her motives 
‘for the extension of her power.’ Close on this came the 
Protectionist campaign which was presented by the exponents 
of that creed as a direct attack on German commercial enterprise. 
Further, the ostentatious friendship with France, and the 1n- 
auguration of Dreadnought building added to the suspicion which 
was growing in Germany with regard to British intentions. And 
a section of the British Press was not behindhand in sounding 
a hostile note by talking loudly about invasion. But when full 
allowance has been made for exaggeration, irresponsible 
utterances, and false moves on both sides, there ıs no ground 
whatever for us to declare that Germany has aggressive designs 
any more than there 1s for them to bring the same accusation 
against us. Let us remember that the Foreign Secretary himself 
has declared that ‘‘ a great and growing nation generates power not 
“ necessarily for aggression and with no special design, but because 
“it wishes to be powerful.” 

(2) As to the failure of diplomacy, we have got to deal, not 
with the past, but with the situation at the present moment. 
We are told by the Foreign Secretary that our relations with 
Germany are ‘‘ excellent,” and by the Prime Minister that they 
are ‘‘relations of amity and goodwill.’ And yet we are re- 
peatedly told that ıt ıs useless to trust ın diplomacy to improve the 
present position. If this 1s true it is because diplomatic inter- 
course 1s carried on between statesmen on both sides who are in- 
fluenced by one another’s ‘‘ manner ”’ and “ tone,” who regard 
the problems which face them as separate bargains and isolated 
propositions, who are inclined to look upon natiens as inanimate 
pieces ın a complicated game, and who are out of touch with the 
increasingly intelligent opinion of educated democracy. Diplo- 
macy indeed may be bankrupt if ıt ıs carried on ın such a way 
as this. But if a means could be found of ascertaining and 
expressing true national opinion freed from the excrescences of 
syndicated journalism and ignorant jingoism, that opinion would 
be found to be emphatically in favour of a pacific policy, of an 
adjustment of differences and of a declaration ın responsible 
quarters ın favour of friendship and co-operation. 
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The policy of grouping Europe into two camps jealously 
watching one another 1s at the present time largely responsible 
for the fact that the chief powers in each of those groups are 
occupied in a deadly and ruinous competition in warlike pre- 
paration against one another. No one desires to break up or 
damage in any way our “special”? friendships which already 
exist. If alliances there must be, tt should be the earnest 
endeavour of our Government to establish the one alliance which 
would be the most complete guarantee for the peace of the world 
—an alliance between Great Britain, Germany, and France. It 
is useless to declare that the policy of the Balance of Power 1s a 
success, when it 1s clear that this very policy has brought us to 
the present perilous impasse. 

(3) War 1s not yet inevitable, but ıt soon will be at the rate we 
are going. The foolish old saying so often repeated that the best 
way to secure peace is to prepare for war has lost any meaning ıt 
ever may have had. There can be no question that when a nation 
deliberately drains tts resources and devotes 1ts energy, labour, 
and enterprise to the construction of engines of war on an abso- 
lutely unprecedented scale, the public mind will gradually be made 
to believe ın the doctrine of force, and all the interests concerned 
will not rest till they have tested the efficiency and power of the 
monster of their own creation. The larger the heap of gunpowder 
the greater the risk of explosion. Little sparks of international 
friction are unavoidable, and an explosion may be inevitable if 
the powder 1s heaped ın sufficient quantities and scattered suffi- 
ciently wide. 

(4) There is no general agreement as to what exact numerical 
preponderance in naval strength means absolute security. By no 
arithmetical calculation with regard to battleships can safety be 
secured. The ratio chosen will always be disputed as being too 
high or too low. The most experienced experts are 1n doubt not 
only as to types of ships, but as to what a modern naval engage- 
ment means. They can only estimate in theory the relative worth 
of the various units, any one of which may in action show a 
destnuctive value beyond general expectation. There ıs no 
certainty that the latest type of colossal battleship will justify the 
high confidence that is now placed in it. And when such ships, 
together with the older types, are combined with torpedoes, sub- 
marines, mines, and aeroplanes, it is impossible to calculate the 
éxtent or character of the damage resulting from a conflict between 
these great destructive forces. Naval strategy to-day is a new 
science, and has no remote resemblance to the naval strategy of 
half a century ago. To a large extent we are working in the dark. 
But by over-estimating the strength of possible adversaries and* 
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crediting them with the worst intentions against us, plenty of 
excuse can be found for piling up expenditure on a preposterously 
high scale; and any attempt by calculation to prove that the 
margin 1s excessive, and that our armaments, therefore, have 
ceased to be defensive and become aggressive, can at once be met 
by other calculations of experts to prove the exact contrary. 

In framing maval policy the numerical strength of the fleets 
of other Powers must naturally be taken into consideration. But 
the practice has grown up in recent years of singling out 
one European Power and announcing to Europe that it 1s against 
that Power we are building, which in other words can always be 
interpreted as meaning, rightly or wrongly, that it 1g their attempts 
at expansion that we desire to frustrate. This is not only the 
clumsiest, but the most provocative and dangerous form that our 
diplomacy has ever taken, and must make any conciliatory efforts 
in the legitimate channels of diplomatic intercourse infinitely more 
difficult In both Great Britain and Germany an attempt has been 
made on the part of the naval authorities to usurp the functions 
of the Foreign Office But there ıs reason to believe that ın 
Germany, anyhow, the Foreign Office is recovering its proper 
control. 

(5) As to the victory of Great Britain over Germany in war 
being an unqualified gain for us, there are many now who have 
grave misgivings on this point. Without doubt the damage to both 
will be immeasurable. The vast expense, the loss of life, the dis- 
location of national development, the total arrest of all progressive 
reform, are not the only considerations. In crippling Germany we 
should be dealing a fatal blow at our own commercial ascendancy. 
Free Traders are wise enough to know that commercial advance 
does not depend on the ruin, but on the prosperity of our neigh- 
bours The financial, commercial, and economic ties which bind 
nations so closely together to-day cannot be shattered without 
bringing widespread disaster which will affect the whole civilised 
world, but none more severely than the combatants themselves. If 
only the great commercial and shipping interests,could be made 
to realise what war would mean, and could calculate the ĉon- 
sequences and appreciate the desolating effect on trade of a 
struggle with a country like Germany, they would enlist all the 
forces at their command to prevent at all costs the smallest risk 
of 1ts outbreak But they are not yet fully alive to the dangers, and 
they are lulled into acquiescence ın the present policy of drift by 
specious arguments which conceal the real truth. 

Moreover, as we have chosen to divide Europe into two camps 
of antagonists, it is highly improbable that war will be confined 
to the two Powers in question. It ıs more likely that the greater 
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part of Europe will find itself plunged into the turmoil of inter- 
national combat, and precipitated into the hideous abyss of 
barbarism War settles nothing. It only sows the seeds of future 
discord. To believe that a victory over Germany will once and 
for all settle our differences 1s to misread the lessons of history 
and ignore the forces of national character. 

Surely ıt ıs worth a great sacrifice to avoid the possibility of 
such a disaster. But heavy payment for excessive preparation 
only drives us nearer to the edge of the precipice. If a quarter 
of the money spent on armaments, a quarter of the energy, 
ingenuity, and labour devoted to warlike preparations were 
given up to the organised, concerted, and deliberate further- 
ance of a policy of peace, the storm clouds which now hang 
over the horizon would assuredly lift and pass away. This policy 
has not been tried, and it requires perhaps an imaginative, con- 
structive mind to be bold enough to take the initiative and to lead 
the people the way they want to go. In the meanwhile those who 
are sufficiently far-sighted to discern the consequences of our 
present fatalistic attitude of diplomatic inertia, combined with over- 
confident reliance on material strength, should lose no opportunity 
of explaining to their fellow-countrymen all the bearings of this 
great problem and of warning them of the fatal risks they are 
being forced to run. 

Unfortunately, there 1s no selfish gain to be derived from peace. 
War is a vested interest. To some considerable number it is a 
paying concern. Millions are invested ın the construction of 
munitions of war. It is the interest of a large number of influential 
people to support and encourage any policy which makes for the 
increase of armaments. Financiers, indeed, are the tyrants who rule 
us to-day. A section of the Press is readily at their service, and 
the still unfortunately large mass of uneducated opinion, whose 
patriotism takes the form of arrogant pride ın superior strength, 
and whose conception of Imperialism is an ever-expanding Empire 
based on force, is always ready, when called upon, to make the 
necessary clamour. 

ISnorance, greed, and suspicion are formidable enemies to 
combat, but it is to be hoped that every effort will be made to 
organise a sane and enlightened opinion throughout the country 
to counteract these evil agencies and establish an influence which 
must one day prevail. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


i a strong passage of the speech with which he recently moved 

an amendment against the Government, Mr. Ponsonby, 
catching up a phrase of the Prime Minister as to the preparation 
of a War Book, expressed wonder as to the Department in which 
the Peace Book ıs kept. It 1s the relation of the Peace Book to the 
War Book that has been the vital point in discussions on British 
policy and preparations for defence. For the Government has a 
Peace Book, or it would not be a Liberal Ministry. A page in 
that book was opened by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when 
he proposed decreased Navy estimates, avowedly with special 
reference to Germany. The page 1s still open for other names than 
that of Great Britain to be subscribed, but until those names are 
there the effect on the War Book cannot be consummated. Leaving 
unnoticed the extreme partisan, who is prepared to denounce the 
Government with wild adjectives from every platform in the 
country, there are two lines of criticism to which the Ministry 1s 
subject. The thoroughness of their preparations for eventualities 
renders them subject, on the one hand, to suspicion as to their 
peace policy. Their professions of a peace policy render them 
subject, on the other hand, to suspicion as to the adequacy of their 
preparations. 

Of the two sets of critics, the optimistic believer in the unlimited 
power of diplomacy—“ naked ’’ diplomacy, ıt may be called, ina 
discussion with those who abjure “‘ naked ’’ force—protests against 
the extent of our naval expenditure; while the pessimist who fore- 
sees every possible mischance to our forces, and an impossible 
immunity for our opponents’, attacks the Government for the in- 
sufficiency of their preparations, and advocates infmense loans and 
vast building programmes. Both, in my opinion, misjudge the 
position of Germany. Those who believe that Germany will 
slacken her efforts 1f we cease to increase our Fleet, misread her 
actions as much as those who imagine that a Hundred Million 
Loan would impose on her a hopeless acquiescence in an inferiority 
which she feels to be a menace to her prosperity. A mitigation of 
our naval expenditure in 1906-7-8 did not mean fewer German 
ships; and the confession of having reached the end of our re- 
sources, involved by recourse to a loan, would not discourage her, 
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whilst agencies for peace ın Germany would have against them an 
argument difficult to meet. Expenditure from loans must come to 
an end, ıt must be temporary. What view could be taken of a 
Hundred Million Loan except that ıt was a War Loan? What 
effect could it possibly have except to confirm the mistaken fears 
of those Germans who look for a near attack from us; and as a 
result of those fears, what could follow except further expenditure 
for defence? To measure our Fleet for its work year by year,eas 
our system of Estimates allows us to do, and pay for it, as our 
system of taxation enables us, 1s the method of financial sanity, 
as well as of diplomatic safety. For diplomacy does not deal with 
abstractions, but with very concrete questions, involving political 
and commercial interests of vast extent. We best know this, for 
our interests touch every continent and every sea. Germany’s 
interests lead her to think that ıt 1s vital to her to have a Fleet 
to count ın world politics Until we, and she, and the other Great 
Powers of the world are wiser, and are sufficiently high-minded to 
trust great interests to judicial decision, Fleets will count It ıs 
deplorable, and no one argues that the present situation 1s a 
triumph for modern civilisation. We have to admit, as Mr. 
Ponsonby claimed, to the discredit of European statesmanship, 
‘that the whole world is ın a state of insane competition of 
“armaments, and that war may at any time be possible.’’ But 
would it be less insane to make inadequate preparations ın this 
war-threatened world? Is not the only real question for us in 
regard to the War Book its adequacy? 

The arguments for a change of policy cannot affect our naval 
preparations until the policy advocated has produced ıts effect on 
other naval budgets in reference to which our preparations must 
be made. Our conditions are fixed beyond the sea. And when 
we are charged with paying too little regard to peace by our naval 
preparations we have a right to demand that the responsibility of 
this country for the preservation of peace should be justly 
measured. We are told we are at peace and can be at peace. At 
our own option ?, In that case peace 1s secured, but ıs ıt true? We 
are fold that it falls to the duty of the Cabinet, in conjunction with 
the House of Commons, to bring about a better state of things. 
But we are only one nation among many. Weare a naval Power, 
but 1t 1s not naval expenditure alone which is the costliest symptom 
of the extreme tension in international relations. Conscriptionclaims 
its million victims yearly, and methods of barbarism are still the 
ultimate resource in national quarrels. A wiser spirit ıs abroad, 
but national barriers still prevail to hinder tdeals of justice which 
are accepted between man and man, and will be received in better 
days by,men collectively—between peoples and peoples. f 
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It 1s, however, the military and not the naval forces of Europe 
which are the chief evidence of the failure of this generation to 
civilise international intercourse. This fact should protect the 
Ministry ffom the charge that if they go out of office without 
having achieved some system of arbitration or peaceful method 
of settling international matters, they will not have proved loyal 
to the Liberal Party. If their policy is a policy of peace, if 
they negotiate Treaties of Arbitration; if they show willingness 
to limit their programme of shipbuilding, responsibility for the 
answers they recerve must be beyond the sea. It takes two to 
ratify an agreement. A war between two nations such as Germany 
and England would, as Mr. Dickinson ın the debate said, be a 
crime against humanity. But whose crime? Are we not to 
fight, 1f attacked; and if we fight, are we to be half-prepared ? 
Of course not. Even those who voted against the Government 
agree that we cannot be left behind. The policy of the late 
Premier was carried far enough to prove our bona fides. The 
response did not make it possible to continue. But there ıt 18, 
an act of peace, on record; a noble record, the influence of which 
for good is yet to reap. In the meantime, we must deal with 
things as they are. A great act of faith cannot be erased, but 


‘© We cannot hale Utopia on by force ”’ 


I will not quote many figures, but a few are vital in the discussion 
with those who consider it ‘‘ folly and madness to ask the people 
“to spend these millions.’ I take the comparative expenditure 
on new naval construction and armament as the best index of 
naval policy. The following are the figures for Britain and 
Germany, from 1904-5 to 1908-9, and (roundly) the percentage 
of the expenditure of the two combined spent by each :— 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ARMAMENT. 


Expenditure. Per Cent 

Britain Germany Britain. Germany. 
1904-5 #13, 100,000 £4,300,000 75% 25% 
1905-6 £ 11,400,000 £L4,700,000 = 7o% 30% 
1906-7 £L 10,500,000 £, 5,200,000 . 61% 33% 
1907-8 £8,800,000 £, 5,900,000 . 60% 40% 
1908-9 £8, 500,000 £7 800,000 52% 48% 


This growing German expenditure was sanctioned by a law pro- 

viding for a programme covering many years, the law being 

accompanied by a declaration that ‘‘ Germany must have a fleet 

“ of such strength that, even for the mightiest naval Power, a war 

“with her would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own 

“ supremacy.” The approach by Britain was not met by any 
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corresponding decrease, nay, the programme was even enlarged. 
And, indeed, may there not be an insuperable difficulty in for- 
mulating any fixed agreement for limiting armaments, readily 
realised if one looks at ıt through German spectacles? Any 
scheme implies a comparison of figures, and the adoption of a 
standard. Then ıs Germany to be always inferior to Britain, 
or equal; or supeiior? No public man of any paygty in England 
could advocate the inferiority of Britain, or even equality. Who, 
then, can call upon responsible Ministers ın Germany to sign a 
declaration of inferiority? Our chief gain from the policy of 
1906-8 may be our knowledge that not by this path can progress 
be made. The slow growth of confidence between the two peoples 
will alone produce what Ministers cannot now achieve; and it 1s 
the region of policy that we must examine to find whether we are 
promoting a healthy understanding between the two democracies. 

If we cannot condemn this year’s enormous expenditure as 
excessive, neither can we accept the Opposition plea that we are 
running ıt too fine. Iam not an expert; still less do I wish to be 
considered a member of that band of amateur experts and strate- 
gists who profess to be able to decide the exact position to be 
occupied by every item of every fleet at the moment of the out- 
break of war. Offering a frankly lay opinion, the outcry about 
the “abandonment” of the Mediterranean has been overdone. 
Have we abandoned Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt? We are 
represented as asking France not merely to safeguard our mutual 
interests, but to assume the responsibility of those duties of which 
we are divesting ourselves. A fleet at Gibraltar ıs not divested 
of any duty which would lie upon it at Malta. A great sea ts not 
‘abandoned ’”’ so long as your ships can enter, as is a great 
fortress or a great island, which may be occupied by an enemy 
and held as an obstacle to your return. Now a Liberal Govern- 
ment is in power it appears too much the fashion to indulge in an 
overstrained self-depreciation, ın a constant discounting of every 
advantage and magnifying of every opponent’s resources. One 
successful torpedo attack, for instance, 1s to deprive us of the whole 
of our margin ower Germany. If our rivals were really our 
enemies, and they believed the Opposition, they would at once 
attack us, for no one could be more defenceless. But, in a 
sentence, the Mediterranean 1s not abandoned, and the supreme 
question 1s not what ships are there if and when a war starts, but 
what victorious fleet shall first pass Gibraltar. If the Admuralty 
have a sufficiency of strength they must be left to dispose of 
it for the best. 

It is, I think, the general feeling of the Party that the trivial 
criticism of the little more or the little less 1s out of place. If « 
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a superiority of about 60 per cent. is desirable, ıt 1s difficult to 
conceive of valid arguments that the proposal must be decreased 
or augmented by just four or five per cent. Broadly speaking, 
the estimates must be accepted or rejected as a whole. We are 
driven back on to the ground of confidence, or want of confidence, 
in the care, knowledge, patriotism, sincerity, and judgment of 
those upon whose decision the proposals laid before Parliament 
depend. It 1s making no Party point to claim that the Govern- 
ment ıs in the hands of the best-informed Cabinet which has ever 
held the reins. Mr. Balfour formed the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Liberal Governments have improved ıt from its 
necessarily tentative beginnings. No more flexible or capable 
body, uniting experts and statesmen, could be imagined. It 
has been the instrument by which a beginning has been made— 
(a development to be fostered, not forced)—of calling to our 
councils the great Dominions who flourish under the peace secured 
by the British flag. Mr. Asquith, who speaks of himself modestly 
as the sixth Prime Minister, presided a year ago over a Defence 
Committee meeting which included five other Premiers. If we 
add the Colonial Secretary, representing the Crown. Colonies, 
we have here a modern democratic Heptarchy, under one suzerain, 
unexampled ın the world. No British Cabinet has had before 
such an opportunity of informing itself on Imperial naval and 
military questions. No subject has been omitted from examina- 
tion by the Defence Committee. A marvellous record of work, 
as acknowledged by the Opposition, was submitted by Mr. 
Asquith. The Committee has studied Home Ports Defence and 
Oversea Defence, the proper authorities oversea being consulted 
as the reports affected the Crown Colonies, the Dominions, Egypt, 
or India. Every department in the State has for the first time 
had its responsibility for action assigned in a War Book under 
every head of war policy. The most modern development of 
hostile equipment has been put into the hands of an Air Com- 
mittee. The difficulties of internal transport, oversea 
transport and reinforcement in time of war, and the maintenance 
of oversea commerce have been investigated sby separate Sub- 
Committees. Another Committee has organised an Imperial 
system of wireless telegraphy—a marvellous addition to our 
resources; but also suggesting a danger, which has called for 
still another section to deal with the control of the Press and 
censorship in time of war. Such 1s the machinery by which 
the Cabinet has informed itself; and in conformity with the 
working of which its decisions are taken. The Foreign Secretary 
tells us that the Government does not come to decisions without 
e there having been previous consultation with the Committee of 
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Defence; and that so far there has not arisen any case of the 
decision of the Government being at variance with the previous 
resolution come to by the Committee of Defence 

Mr. Long speaks of those who believe in their heart and con- 
science that the policy of the Government is inadequate. He 1s 
asking too much of Liberals, and I think of the great majority of 
the nation, 1f he desires them to believe that a Calainet by which 
this splendid work of organisation has been and is being carried 
forward, would falter in the application of the knowledge which 
they have accumulated. The Liberal Party has indeed had to pay 
heavy tribute to the war spirit which ıs threatening a catastrophe 
to civilisation in Europe. Social reforms are hindered, hateful! 
taxes retained, staunch supporters distressed owing to the vast 
sums allotted to Army and Navy. All the harm the Party can 
receive has been done. One only achievement is left, that the 
sacrifice should be ample, one only consolation, that the policy 
of our relations with foreign Powers should not have contributed 
to the waste 

No one Ministry can be debited with the whole of the con- 
sequences during its tenure of office of its foreign policy. With a 
nation, even more than with an individual, its past acts pave ifs 
future path. Cyprus, Egypt, Persta—how many names there are, 
the mere mention of which suggests the extent of the pavement 
already laid for the feet of the present and future Foreign 
Secretaries But the spirit in which the destined pathway 1s 
pursued must be that of the Peace Book, and the most important 
question for Liberals is whether the Ministry 1s seeking peace and 
justice. Is the Peace Book part of the equipment of every 
ambassador of ours, and always open at our Foreign Office? Is it 
made plain to Germany that an appeal to the sword will never 
come from us? The declarations of the Prime Minister and Sir 
Edward Grey are satisfactory. We are assured that ‘all that we 
‘“can do we are doing, and shall continue to do, to demonstrate 
‘‘ that we have no aggressive desires, and that no friendship we 
“have with anyone else 1s directed towards aggressive designs 
‘““agamst another*Power.’? The party accepts these declarations 
as sincere; with courage but with profound sadness—not for our- 
Selves alone but for all Europe—accepts the heavy burden as abso- 
lutely necessary ; and looks forward to the time when the friends of 
peace in every land shall be so strong that all appeals will be made 
to another and juster tribunal than that of force. 


GEORGE TOULMIN. 


' THE PUTUMAYO INDIANS. 


HE region of the Putumayo formed until a comparatively recent 
period one of the Jeast known districts of the upper Amazons, 
and to its isolation may be attributed the survival in fairly large 
numbers of its native races. No civilised government, until quite 
recently, exercised any authority ın the region, and no civilised men 
had established themselves among the various kindred tribes which 
inhabit the thick forest that stretches 1n a well-nigh unbroken wave 
across the expanse of country that extends from the Putumayo to 
the Japura. These two rivers, both rising in the Ecuadorean and 
Colombian Andes, not very far from Quito, empty themselves 
into the Amazons ın Brazil, after courses of perhaps 1,200 miles 
ard 1,700 miles respectively. 

The origin of the word Putumayo I have not been able to deter- 
mine. It would seem, in the first case, to have applied not to the 
great river now called by that name, but to a district of country 
lying far inland of a point on the north bank of the Amazons, 
termed Pebas, which ıs itself only some ninety miles below Iquitos. 
The present Pebas 1s a small trading settlement, which was 
formerly a place of greater importance. To-day, it consists of two 
or three houses of Peruvian traders who control the Indian tribe 
called the Yaguas (named after the river they are mainly settled 
upon), and through these Indians exploit the wild rubber of the 
inland forest. In earlier records ‘‘ Putumayo ’”’ 1s spoken of asa place, 
a ‘‘ nation ” or country reached vid Pebas. Pebas itself ıs situated 
at the mouth of a small tributary of the Amazons called the 
Amptyaco, and it was probably up this river that the earlier 
attempts to reach ‘‘ Putumayo” were made by dwellers 1, the 
Peruvian Montana. The Montafia is the name applied to the 
whole forest region of Peru stretching from the foothills of the 
Eastern Andes to the Brazilian frontier. 

The tribe called the Yaguas Indians are not, properly speaking, 
Putumayo Indians, but since it was through the country of this 
tribe that the first attempts to reach the Putumayo from Peru 
were made, a short account of these people may not inappropriately 
lead up to a description of the inhabitants of the Putumayo. 

e Attempts to enslave the Indians of the Putumayo would 
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appear to have been made at an early date, for records of 
slave raids ın the region exist as far back as 1706. A de- 
tachment of Spanish soldiers was actually stationed at Pebas 
about 1790 ‘‘to prevent the incursions of «Portuguese 
‘‘slavers’? among the Putumayo Indians. As a rule, the 
Portuguese slave dealers had ascended the Japura until they 
reached the higher forest regions where the Indians were more 
numerous, but the mention 1n thearchives of Loreto ‘of the measures 
taken by the Spanish authorities shows that the raiders had ex- 
tended their operations far above the mouth of the Japura along 
the main stream of the Amazons. 

In an interesting record of a journey down the Amazons in 1828 
Lieutenant Henry Lister Maw, R.N., who had quitted the coast 
of Peru in December, 1827, and reached Para on the Atlantic in 
April, 1828, speaks of “ Putumayo ” as a locality, and places it 
vaguely somewhere between Iquitos and the Brazilian frontier. 
He quotes from a report of the then Vicar of Moyobamba, 
addressed to the ecclesiastical authorities at Lima, dealing with 
all the settled ‘‘ pueblos ° ın the Diocese of Maynas, a passage 
where the Vicar refers to the ‘‘ pueblo of Putumayo ” as the 
furthest point of his titular jurisdiction. The Vicar wrote to Lima: 
“I am ignorant of its Church and of the State in which ıt is, but I 
“am certain that it has no curate. It1s the line where the before- 
“ mentioned Government with the title and name of the Missions 
‘of Maynas terminates.” 

Describing the Yaguas Indians he saw at Pebas ın 1828, Lieut. 
Maw says — 

‘“ If, as has appeared to me natural to suppose, the subjects or 
‘“ descendants of the Incas retreated to the Montaña before the 
‘“ Spaniards, one of these tribes called the Yaguas bear strong 
‘marks of being.so descended, not only as they differ from the 
“other Indians, almost as much as they do from Europeans, but 
“what is extraordinary, they wear their hair cut straight across 
“ the forehead and cropped behind ın the manner that is described 
“as one of the distinguishing marks of the Incas, and which we 
“ neyer saw ameng any other of the Indians. They are tall and 
‘good figures, their complexion 1s a tawny-yellow, scarcely 
‘darker than the Moyobambians. Their hair ıs lighter 
“than that of the common Indians, and the expression of 
‘their countenances far from stupid. They wear sashes 
“made of thin white bark, which fall before and behind, 
“and have their heads and arms ornamented with the long 
‘* feathers of the scarlet macaw, or, as it is there called, papagayo 
“Indeed, I think it is scarcely possible to give a better description 
“of the Yaguas we saw at Pebas than by referring to the prints. 
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‘usually published of the Peruvians at the time of the Spanish 
““conquest. . . . 

‘‘ Before the revolution ” (the revolt of the Spanish colonies) 
‘there wag a communication with several nations living half a 
‘““month’s journey, particularly with the Putumayo nation near 
“ Pasto. The latter are numerous, and used formerly to collect 
“much sarsaparilla and beeswax, but when the revolutionary 
“war commenced the Spaniards sent soldiers to Pebas and the 
‘Indians were afraid to come.’’ Lieutenant Maw does not asso- 
ciate this “‘ Putumayo’’ with the ‘‘ pueblo” of the Vicar of 
Moyobamba, for he refers as follows to the supposed site of the 
latter. ‘‘ Shortly before reaching Tabatinga’’ (the Brazihan 
frontier) ““ we passed a pueblo on the left bank, the name of which 
“I could not learn from the Indians, but which was, perhaps, 
‘““ Putumayo,’ mentioned by the Vicar of Moyobamba.” 

Three hundred miles further down the Amazons, when he 
actually passed the mouth of the Putumayo river, Lieut. Maw 
learned of it only under tts Brazilian name of [ca (pronounced 
Isaa), and was not at all aware that this was the same river which, 
higher up, 1s known by its Peruvian name of Putumayo. 
Lieut. Maw mentions that parties of whites were accustomed to 
ascend the Japurá on slave raids, as that rrver was then considered 
‘the most favourable district for catching Indians.” He 
describes the manner of these man hunts, and the description then 
given holds good of some parts of the upper waters of the Amazon 
at the present day. 

The Japurá washes the northern shores of the forest area ın 
which the several tribes to-day forming the ‘‘ Putumayo region ”’ 
dwell That these tribes were once numerous 1s clear from the 
long-continued efforts of the slavers to tap that prolific source of 
life, and in these unenviable efforts Brazilian, or rather Portuguese, 
slavers would seem to have been much earlier than those of Spanish 
descent The three chief forest streams draining into either the Putu- 
mayo or the Japurá, along whose courses the most numerous Indian 
settlements extended, all bear names upon the map that indicate a 
Brazilian origin. These rivers are the Caraparand and Igaraparana, 
flowing into the Putumayo, and the Cahuinari, flowing into the 
Japura. It 1s the region drained by these rivers, each of them a 
stream several hundred miles in length, that forms the homeland 
of the so-called Putumayo Indians. 

The district may be said roughly to cover 50,000 or 60,000 square 
miles, but it is only the upper and middle courses of these rivers 
which have, or had, any large Indian population, so that the really 
inhabited portion probably does not exceed 25,000 square miles. 

e The forest 1s here healthier and comparatively drier, and the mean 
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altitude would be from 600 to goo feet above sea-level. The 
population in the earlier years of the last century was doubtless 
much greater than it 1s to-day, and may very well have been then 
100,000 human beings. The portion of it I visited has been 
put in more than one computation at 50,000 within the last twelve 
years, although at the date when I was on the Igaraparana, 1n 1910, 
it was by no one estimated at more than 10,000 for that district. 
The diminution has not been entirely due to the deaths of the 
Indians, brought about by means I will not discuss here, but must 
also ın some measure be attributed to the flight into territories 
lying north of the Japura of large bodies of fugitives seeking to 
escape from the rubber exactions imposed upon them. 

The various tribes of this region had remained a practically 
untouched people up to the closing years of the last century. ‘Their 
relation to the white men had been only a distant one, that of 
savages visited from time to time by raiding bands or parties of 
so-called traders who came to buy or catch Indian slaves. These 
expeditions, as I have said, came chiefly up the Brazilian water- 
ways, and were mainly organised by Portuguese dwellers along 
the main course of the Amazons. Brazilian law at that time was 
impotent to hinder this nefarious traffic. Evil as ıt was—and the 
magnitude of the evil ıs abundantly testified to by foreign 
travellers, from Lieut. Maw on to Richard Wallace, and even 
by Louis Agassiz, who wrote at a later date—it left the Putumayo 
tribes, who were victims of or parties to ıt, untouched in their 
home life and social relations. Where there were no good men 
or worthy motives among the civilised intruders, it was much 
better they should remain as occasional visitors with criminal 
intent than that they should settle among the savages; their 
presence could only corrupt even if the latter should survive the 
‘contact. 

The Indians of the Amazon woodlands had, and have, many 
excellent qualities. Although savage ın their surroundings they 
were not, in fact, savages as the word is understood—for example, 
in Central Africa; and even where cannibalism exists among South 
American Indians these remote tribes have preserved a gentleness 
of mind and docility of temperament in singular contrast with 
the vigorous savagery of the far abler African. Although the 
wild tribes in the great Amazon forest lived, and live, in a con- 
stant state of hostility with one another, they were, and are, averse 
to bloodshed. The African savage, on the contrary, delights ın 
‘bloodshed, whether it be on the field of hattle or in human 
sacrifice. To him half the purpose of killing lies in the act of 
killing. To adopt the Zulu phrase, when he goes to war he “‘ sees 
“red.” He ıs not content with merely getting his adversary out 
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of the way, but he wishes to shed his blood, to hack his limbs, 
and to rejoice ın a gory triumph. Huis weapons of offence and 
defence are fashioned to this end. They are blood-letting weapons 
His huge spears, with blades a foot long, his great battle-axes and 
curved knives for beheading, are fashioned for slaughter. Not 
so the South American Indian. To take his enemy’s life was, per- 
haps, a necesgity of his environment, and therefore he had to 
possess arms to this end, but these arms are, 1f the word can be 
used, the most gentle engines of death—the silent blow-pipe with 
the tiny dart only a few inches long, the small throwing spear that 
a woman or boy can hurl, and the noiseless bow and arrow. The 
blow-pipe 1s, perhaps, the most effective of these weapons. Where 
the African clove his adversary with a heavy axe, or ripped him 
open with a spear, the Indian took his enemy’s life noiselessly, 
and with scarcely a drop of blood. 

The Indian dislike to bloodshed was noticed by Lieut. 
Herndon, an officer of the United States Navy, who descended the 
Amazons ın a canoe in 1851, and he thus records this characteristic 
of the race ın his remarks upon the people of Chasuta, an Indian 
village he passed through on the banks of the Huallaga: 

e“ I have noticed that the Indians of this country are reluctant 
“to shed blood, and seem to have a horror of its sight. I have 
“known them to turn away to avoid killing a chicken when it 
“was presented to one for that purpose. The Indian whom 
‘Ijurra struck did not complain of the pain of the blow, but 
‘bitterly and repeatedly that ‘ his blood had been shed.’ ”’ 

Lieut. Herndon refers here to a tribe who were already under 
the influence of Christian teachers, but who, in this, as in other 
respects, retained their natural instincts. He mentions these 
Chasuta Indians as ‘‘a gentle, quiet race; very docile, and very 
“ obedient to their priest, always saluting him by kneeling and 
“kissing his hand”; but they, nevertheless, ‘“‘ excelled as 
“ hunters.” 

Although constant fighting prevailed among the wild Indian 
tribes hidden in the forest, it ıs clear that they did not think 
principally of war, for had this been the case, their dwellings would 
have been otherwise constructed than they are. Tribes situated 
in similar circumstances in Africa speedily learn to fortify their 
dwelling-places. African villages, even of the rudest kind, are 
frequently surrounded with stout palisades, trenches, and other 
defensive out-works. South American Indians, although very 
skilful builders, and with ample materials for building, have 
always contented themselves with dwellings that offer no protec- 
tion whatsoever against assault. The houses of the Putumayo 
‘tribes, for example, are. as dwelling-houses, much loftier and 
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better constructed than the majority of African dwellings of the 
same type of forest-dwellers, but they afford a shelter only against 
the rain and sunshine, not against an enemy. These dwellings 
are very ably constructed. Several Indian families congregate 
together, all of them united by close ties of blood, and this 
assemblage of relatives, called a ‘‘clan,’? may number anything 
up to, perhaps, three hundred individuals, all of them dwelling 
beneath one roof, in a large central dwelling-place, presided over 
by a hereditary chief. A clearing ıs made ın the forest, and, 
with the very straight trees that abound in the woods, a lofty 
and very spacious tribal house 1s erected. The uprights are as 
straight as the mast of aship. The ridge-pole will often be from 
thirty to forty feet from the ground, and considerable skull 1s dıs- 
played in balancing the rough beams and adjusting the weight of 
the thatch. This thatch 1s composed of the dried and twisted fronds 
of a small swamp-palm, which admirably excludes both rain and 
the rays of the sun. No tropical dwelling that I have been in in 
Africa 1s so cool or dry as one roofed with this material. The 
roofs, or thatches, of these dwellings extend right down to the 
ground and serve ın place of walls. They are not designed as 
a bar against intruders so much as to keep out sunlight and wed, 
and in no case could they serve as a protection against attack. 

The causes of conflict between neighbouring tribes of Indians 
were invariably not for purposes of gain or profit, but in the nature 
of family quarrels, or founded on purely personal disputes. The 
Indian had no desire to enrich himself at the expense of his 
neighbour. He was, and is, a Socialist by temperament, habit, and, 
possibly, age-long memory of Inca and pre-Inca precept. When 
one tribe attacked another tribe the cause of conflict was almost 
certainly a personal one, and very often, I should say, due to an 
accusation of witchcraft, or involving, possibly, a point of 
honour. An individual of one family had died, and the reason 
of death was said to be due to the enmity and malpractices of a 
neighbour. As each clan was but a single family, the injury 
of one member became the grief of all. 

While I was at a station called Occidente, in the middle of the 
forest, between the Japurá and Igaraparana, one day ın October, 
1910, a large wood ibis, a magnificent bird, came sailing high 
from the north. He circled round, and finally descended in the 
station-clearing, within a few yards of the house where we were 
all at luncheon on the verandah. Many Indians from the forest, 
belonging to the Huitoto and Muinanes tribes, were assembled ın 
the compound, and these were greatly excited at the advent of 
the bird and his deliberate descent, almost on the very ground 
where they stood. 
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It was with difficulty I prevented the bird from being killed. A 
chief of the Muinanes, named Hatima, a friend of mine, who 
possessed a rifle, for which I had given him cartridges, begged 
to be allowed to shoot the ibis, but, to oblige me, the bird was 
left unmolested in full view of a watching crowd of mingled 
Peruvians and Indians. After resting himself some minutes and 
pruning his feathers, he again took wing, and, rising in 
two or three circles, was soon at a great height, when he wheeled 
southwards and disappeared over the distant fringe of forest, flying 
towards the Huitoto country by the Igaraparana. Hatima pro- 
tested ruefully that this bird had been sent by their enemies, the 
Carijonas, a tribe across the Japurá, to bring disaster upon them, 
and that my intervention had aided the malice of their foes. 
Witchcraft plays as important a part in the life—and death—of 
a Putumayo Indian as in that of a Bayanzi of the Congo or a 
spirit-haunted dweller on the Niger. 

The Indians of the Putumayo consist of some six or seven dis- 
tinct tribes speaking different languages, or, possibly, wholly 
differing dialects of the same language. In manners and customs 
they are identical, although their characters differ considerably. 
The principal tribes are the Huitotos, the Boras, the Andokes, 
the Muinanes, the Recigaros, the Ocainas, and the Nonuyas 
inhabiting the region ın which the operations of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company have been carried on. Of these, the Huitotos 
are the most numerous, while the Recigaros are probably reduced 
to a mere handful. 

The Huitotos are the least sturdy and courageous of these tribes, 
and for that reason have felt the heaviest burden of rubber- 
collection. The Boras and Recigaros are the finest physically 
and in morale of the tribes enumerated. The former are still 
largely unconquered—that 1s to say, they dwell in their remote 
forest-houses unburdened with the blessings of ‘“‘ civilisation,” 
and free to cultivate their patches of cleared forest ın such peace 
as their natural surroundings permit. Many, however, have 
been turned into rubber-collectors, and have suffered much ın the 
process. They are fine specimens of manhood, as are the 
Recigaros, straight and clean-limbed, with often very pleasing 
features, and are brave, intelligent, and capable. 

All these Indians are, indeed, notably intelligent. Their weak- 
ness lies not in lack of intelligence so much as in that prevailing 
docility of mind which leads the Indian everywhere, in that part 
of South America, to submit to the white man and to render him 
an ever too ready obedience. The causes of this submissive 
demeanour undoubtedly lie in the fundamental characteristics 

*of the Indian race. It was doubtless this quality that enabled 
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the Inca sovereigns, and those who went before them, to 
construct a communistic empire on the Andean plateau out of much 
the same raw material. I am aware that more than one writer asserts 
that the population of the Andes was of a wholly different 
origin from the forest Indians, but I do not share this belief. 
It would seem to me that all the Indians of the New World are 
derived from a common origin, for the points ef resemblance 
among them are innate and equally visible in widely separated 
communities, while the points of difference can everywhere be 
accounted for by the force of circumstance and the influence of 
food, climate, and surroundings. 

So far as my perception carries me, I should say that the tribes 
interned in the vast Amazon forests were of identical origin with 
the Aymaras and Quichuas of the Inca Empire, differing obviously 
in many respects, owing to external circumstance endured for long 
ages, but preserving many common characteristics, and, in their 
general outlook on life, retaining an abiding mental attitude 
alike ın the forest as on the mountain height. A curious fact I noted 
during my brief stay on the Putumayo goes to support this view. 
The music, songs, and dances of the forest Indians are not 
based on their life of to-day, but are drawn from some far-off 
ancient fount of inspiration. To describe these as I wit- 
nessed them more than once ın the heart of the deep equatorial 
forest, would be to describe what Lieut. Maw, writing nearly 
a century earlier of the dance he observed on the Pacific 
slope of the Andes, termed the ‘‘ old Inca dance of the Indians ”’ 
Passing through the streets of Contumasa he “ met several groups 
“going about ın masks, performing the old Indian dance handed 
«down from the time of the Incas the music consisted of the 
‘ancient drum and a kind of pipe or flute. When they stopped to 
“ dance ıt was in an urregular circle.’? This would, very briefly, 
stand for any of the Indian dances still celebrated hundreds, and 
even thousands of miles from the site of the Inca civilisation, and 
such as I frequently observed on the Putumayo. 

The drum and the flute pipes and the masked men were a 
necessary part of each performance, and the dancers always sepa- 
rated into diverging and irregular circles, while the song that 
accompanied this motion was rendered in words that none of the 
Peruvian or Colombian white men, who often spoke the native 
language of the tribe with extraordinary fluency, could understand 
anything of. They all answered my inquiry that when the 
Indians danced they sang ‘“‘ old, old songs ” that no one knew the 
origin of, and the very words of which were meaningless outside 
the dance. No explanation was forthcoming—the songs were 
“very old,” and referred to some dim, far-off events that none of ` 
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the whites could learn anything about; the Indians only 
said they came down from their remote past. That that remote 
past was something wholly different from their present-day 
environment I became more and more convinced as I studied these 
innocent, friendly, child-like human beings. 

They went, ıt might be said, almost quite naked—the men only 
wearing a strip of the bark of a tree, wound round the loins, while 
the women, entirely nude, stained their bodies with vegetable dyes, 
and, at dances, stuck fluff and feathers with an adhesive mixture to 
the calves of their legs and sometimes down the hips. The men, too, 
stained their bodies with vaited native dyes that soon wash or wear 
off. Both sexes are chaste and exceedingly modest. Their minds 
are alert, quick, and perceptive—aithough not, I think, receptive— 
and their dispositions cheerful and courteous. Their possessions 
were practically nil, and their surroundings depressing in the 
extreme—a morbid, dense, and gloomy forest, inhabited by wild 
beasts, serpents, and insects, and subject to one of the heaviest 
rainfalls in the world, accompanied often by the most tremendous 
storms of thunder and lightning to appal the stoutest heart. No 
metals anywhere exist, and even stones are very scarce—the forest 
was their end-all and their be-all. They had no domestic animals 
of any kind, and no food or materials, save such as might be 
derived from the uneiding woodlands ın which they were sub- 
merged. Such surroundings as these neither offered a future nor 
held a past. 

The stars and the heavenly bodies played no part in the lives of 
those sunk in this gloom of an eternal under-world of trees. To 
all intents and purposes their bodily existence was on a par with 
that of the wild animals around them, and if the wild beasts were 
at home ın the forest the wild men, ıt might be thought, were 
equally its natural denizens. Yet nothing became more clear the 
more these Indians were studied than that they were not children 
of the forest, but children of elsewhere lost in the forest—babes ın 
the wood, grown up, it ıs true, and finding the forest their only 
heritage and shelter, but remembering always that 1t was not their 
home. They had accommodated themselves, as far as they might, 
to their surroundings, and made a shift at living there; but had 
never really accepted this environment Thus while their bodies 
were strayed and lost 1n the trees, their minds, their memories, 
maybe, refused to accept these surroundings. They never gave 
the impression of being at home. They had refused to make the 
material best of circumstance. While their knowledge of the forest 
and everything it possessed was profound, one felt that these age- 
long denizens of the woods were not citizens of the forest, but 

e strangers, come by chance amid surroundings they did not love, 
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although they knew them by heart, and that their lives were spent 
in an hereditary picnic rather than ın a settled occupation. All 
their material surroundings were temporary—their only permanent 
possessions were mental, and, ıf I may use the word, spiritual. 
While Nature ın her garb of lofty trees was gloomy, overclothed 
and silent, the Indian was laughing, naked, and ready to sing and 
dance on the slightest provocation. g 

While he abstained from providing himself with a strong- 
hold, or abiding place, or even cultivating beyond his mdst 
immediate needs, he was always ready for a dance, a game, 
or a hunting expedition. Hus dances, his songs, were a more 
important part of his life than the satisfaction of his material 
wants. These might have been much better provided for had he 
bent all his energies ın that direction, but it seemed as though the 
Indian was haunted by a memory of other circumstances than 
these he dwelt ın, and that the hope of escape, of restoration, 
of finding the way out of the region into which he had strayed 
and wherein he had got lost came between him and sustained 
settled effort to make a native land of this accidental forest 
Everything but his music, his dance, and songs was temporary ; 
his house, or clan dwelling, he shifted from point to poiat 
within the region his clan claimed lordship over, and his 
forest clearing and garden of yucca (or cassara) grew with equal 
facility on the new site. While there was no way out of the forest 
for the body, turn his eyes where he might, he found a way out for 
his mind. While he lived ın shadow mostly, he delighted ın 
brightness, and even in beautiful things. His naked limbs he 
stained with vivid hues, and he rejoiced ın the gloriously beautiful 
feathers of the forest birds, and decorated himself with these. 
To his dances he brought a graceful frond of some plant plucked 
by the track as he came to the meeting-place, and ın the movements 
of the dance these varied staves of delicate leaves were waved in 
obedience to the movements of his limbs that themselves obeyed 
some carefully-remembered cult of motion he had not picked up by 
the wayside. 

Thus, while the Indian is spoken of as a savage, and, if we view 
his material surroundings, rightly thus termed, his mind 1s not 
that of a savage. While he must be described as very primitve 1f 
, we measure him by his material gains over his surroundings and 
the extent of his worldly possessions, he 1s by no means a primitive 
man 1f we regard his mental faculties. He ıs an intelligent human 
being, even a singularly intelligent one in some respects, who 
finds himself by some strange fate lost in the woods and compelled 
to reside ın surroundings for which he has no true affection Most 
of the Indians I met had, I really believe, a positive distaste for » 
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the forest. Had I lifted my finger and possessed the means to 
convey them away, whole tribes would have fled with a shout of 
joy from the haunts they had dwelt ın for unnumbered ages, to 
accompany the stranger white man to that other world they had 
never seen, but, I verily believe, had never forgotten! While naked 
in body, slim, beautifully shaped and proportioned, coloured like 
the very tree-jrunks they flitted among like spirits of the woods— 
their minds were the minds of civilised men and women. They 
longed for another life—they hoped ever for another world. And 
this longing was, and 1s, at the bottom of much of that ease with 
which the first white man to come among them was able 
to ‘‘conquer’’ them. Their submission ıs not alone that of the 
submissive, gentle Indian mind in front of its mental superior, 
but that of a mind that has known better things than anything the 
forest can offer, and has never ceased to hope for the means of 
re-contact with them. 

In this, too, I believe lies the secret of the Indian’s ready 
acceptance of the guidance of religious instructors. Wherever 
the Jesuit or Franciscan fathers were able to reach the Indians, 
these followed them with one accord out of the forest, and built 
their houses around the ‘‘ padre’s,’’ and delightedly submitted to 
his authority. Every single traveller on the Amazons, whose 
works I have read, bears witness to this recurrent trait. Speaking 
of the Indians of Pebas, ın 1851, the Yaguas, whom Lieut. Maw 
had seen in the course of his earlier voyage, Lieut. Herndon, the 
American officer, thus relates an instance of their attachment to 
the good priest who had first come to them. ‘“‘ The history of 
“ the settlement of this place ıs remarkable, as showing the attach- 
“ ment of the Indians to their pastor and their Church. Some 
‘years ago, Padre ‘José de la Rosa Alva’ had established a 
‘mission at a settlement of the Yaguas about two days’ journey 
“to the northward and eastward of the present station, which he 
“called Santa Maria, and where he generally resided. Business 
‘took him to Pebas, and unexpectedly detained him there for 
“fifteen days. The Indians, finding he did not return, reasoned 
“with themselves and said, ‘ Our father has left us; let ug go to 
‘Shim.’ Whereupon they gathered together the personal pro- 
“perty the priest had left, shouldered the Church utensils and 
‘furniture, even to the doors, set fire to their houses, and joined 
“the Padre in Pebas. He directed them to the present station, 
‘‘ where they builded houses and established themselves.” 

Here the Indians were determined not to be ‘‘ lost in the forest ”’ 
again. The superior being who had come among them with a 
rule of kindness and good-will was far more to them than forest 
home and tribal hunting-ground. His belongings and the Church 
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he had taught them to venerate were carefully transported—their 
own houses were cheerfully abandoned to the flames. 

This little story could be related of many places on the main 
banks of the Amazons, wherever the kindly and affectionate 
influence of the early Catholic missionaries had penetrated. The 
Jesuits were excluded from that region for their virtues. ‘Their 
teaching made the Indians “‘ citizens,’’ but the white men wanted 
not citizens but slaves. The greed of the “‘ negociantes’’ was 
stronger with the Governments of that day than the unselfishness 
of the Church. The Jesuits might have saved all the Indian 
tribes of the lower and middle Amazon had ıt not been 
for the greedy savagery of the Portuguese ‘‘colonists.”’ 
Wherever the Franciscans, who are in Peru to some extent what 
the Jesuits were in Brazil, have had means to protect and help the 
Indians, they have carried on the good work that Lieut. Herndon 
and others noted in the early and mid years of the last century. 
Where they have failed, ıt has been due to the success of 
‘““ commerce ’’ over civilisation, of covetousness over Christianity. 

Lieut Herndon thus records the impression made upon 
him at one of the little Franciscan settlements on the Huallaga, 
far above the modern commercial centre of Iquitos, which to-day 
can offer no such spectacle :— 

“August 3rd, 1851.—Went to church. The congregation— 
“men, women, and children—numbered about fifty. A little naked, 
‘“ bow-legged Indian child of two or three years and Ijurras’ pointer 
‘puppy, which he had brought all the way from Lima on his 
‘“ gaddle-bow, worried the congregation with their tricks and 
““ gambols, but altogether they were attentive to their prayers, and 
‘“ devout. I enjoyed exceedingly the public worship of God with 
“these rude children of the forest, and although they probably 
‘understood little of what they were about, I thought I could see 
‘its humanising and fraternising effect upon all,” 

Is ıt too late to hope that by means of the same humane and 
brotherly agency something of the good-will and kindliness of 
Christian life may be imparted to the remote, friendless, and lost 
children of the forest still awaiting the true whiteman’s coming 
into the region of the Putumayo? 
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SPONTANEOUS EDUCATION : THE 
MONTESSORI METHOD. 


VERY social student of to-day 1s continually confronted by a 
very perplexing problem, the difficulty of reconciling the 
needed control of the individual by the community with the 
development of the individual as a separate and self-controlled 
entity. The problem is not, of course, a new one, but year by 
year it becomes of increasing importance in view of the fact that 
the complex questions with which civilised humanity has to deal 
are now mass-questions which, tf,soluble at all, have seemingly 
to seek for their solution in the broad application of general 
principles without much attention being paid to the special needs 
of the individual as such. Here we directly touch the philosophical 
battle-ground between the individualist and the socialist, and 
there 1s, as yet, little or no evidence that either school of thought 
has squarely faced the difficulties which are presented to it by the 
other The individualist 1s loth to recognise that with the complex 
growth of social humanity control by the community over its units 
will almost necessarily increase, while the socialist shrinks from 
attempting to formulate, even in thought, any conception of the 
extent which that control may have to assume, or of the methods 
which it may have toemploy Both schools may, perhaps, claim 
that the time has not yet arrived for any such formulation, but 
sooner or later the problem will have to be faced. 
Have we faced it.1n that supremely important subject, education, 
especially in that side of ıt which is known as elementary °? 
When the Education Act of 1870 was passed, perhaps the 
majority of educational reformers rejoiced greatly For the rst 
time the State, the community, had begun to realise 1ts educational 
duty to all its children, and to some superficial thinkers the 
educational millennium seemed ın sight. But those thinkers were 
speedily confronted with the problem outlined above as applied 
to children, the effectrve combination of communal educational 
control side by side with the most careful guarding against the 
swamping in that control of the separate individualities of the 
separate children. Even after forty-two years he would be a bold 
man who would say that this educational problem has been solved. 
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Admittedly the task was a great one. From the old dame 
schools in the country villages, through the British and National 
voluntary schools, to Mr. Forster’s Act was a far cry, and the task 
was immensely complicated by the enormous growth of indus- 
trialism, of congested population, of factory life, of the half-time 
evil. The ‘“‘ mass” question was growing daily, and the new 
educational system had, perforce, to accommodate itself to the fact 
that ın the nation’s schools where the nation’s children were con- 
gregated the individual development of the child as a unit seemed 
almost impossible. New ideas had to be grafted on to old con- 
ceptions, or rather to supplant them. Former neglect had to give 
way to present control, and control when dealing with the vast 
subject of the education of the children of the nation naturally, 
perhaps, became impatient of individual details. The education 
of the child was in danger of being lost ın the education of the 
childien, the individual in danger of being swamped ın the mass. 
Up to now the result has been far from satisfactory. No responsible 
person proposes to abolish the whole of our system of State 
education, but every real educational reformer 1s now searching 
for more bedrock principles and newer and better all-round 
methods of reaching the heart and the intelligence of the children 
in our schools. 

For the teachers 1n our elementary schools 1n town and country, 
no praise can be too high. The nation has never yet seemed to 
realise what 1t owes to them, but they have been handicapped and 
overweighted by the shackles of the system within which they 
have had to work. The evil effects of ‘“‘ payment by results ” for 
years went far to kill elementary education ın the real sense, and 
to stunt and dwarf the mentality of the children. It seems almost 
incredible that a hundred and eleven years ago Pestalozzi pub- 
lished How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, and that seventy-five 
years ago Froebel opened his first Kindergarten, and that still ın 
England we are in many respects far behind the Pestalozzian and 
Froebel ideas. It has remained for Italian genius to add one more 
gift to civilisation, and to show not only us but the rest of the 
world how to lay a broad educational foundation on which a 
superstructure may be built, which shall take into account the 
whole of the child nature, by indtvidualising that nature to the 
fullest extent while developing ın concord with ıt the true com- 
munal ideas of mutual friendship and service. 

Dottoressa Maria Montessort ıs an Italian lady who, about fifteen 
years ago, was assistant doctor at the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
University of Rome, and had occasion to frequent the insane 
asylums to study the sick and select subjects from amongst the 
children. In this way she became interested ın the idiot children 
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who were at that time housed ın the general insane asylums, and 
she was led to study thoroughly the idea of pedagogical, as well as 
medical, treatment for various morbid forms of disease, such as 
deafness, paralysis, idiocy, rickets, and the like. Little by little 
she devoted herself to preparing some of the teachers of Rome 
for a special method of observation and education of feeble-minded 
children, giving herself over completely to the actual teaching 
of the children Then ıt gradually dawned on her that the same 
methods might be successfully applied to normal children To 
accomplish this, then, became her Iife-work, and she has given 
her principles, 1deas, and methods to the world ın her illuminating 
and fascinating book, Jl Metodo della Pedagogia Scientifica 
applicato all’educazione infantile nella Case det Bambini, an 
English translation of which, by Miss Anne E. George, of 
America, has recently been published, entitled The Montessori 
Method. * 

Dr. Montessori’s educational method is for children of from 
three to six years, but, as she says in her preface, it 1s but the 
earnest of a work that, developing the same principle and method, 
shall cover in a like manner the successive stages of education, 
and she believes that it offers an experimental field for the study 
of man, and promises, perhaps, the development of a science that 
shall disclose other secrets of nature. 

Briefly, Dr. Montessori’s method is to allow the child, with as 
little teaching as possible, to educate itself through the medium 
of the senses, and thus gradually develop its latent faculties and 
character—practically the same idea as Pestalozzi’s, “‘ to begin 
“with observation, to pass from observation to consciousness, 
‘from consciousness to speech °? One of her cardinal ideas is 
that the innate faculties for this training through the senses are 
active at a much earlier age in children than is commonly 
supposed, and she seems, by her method, to have proved her belief. 
Another of her principles seems to be that children are innately 
good if properly appreciated. A friendly comment recently 
passed on her method was that it abolishes original sin, and, as 
far as regards child life, that idea is really an enormous gain. 
Ordinarily, even with the best of parents and the best of teachers, 
the notion still seems to linger that in every child there 1s a trace 
of the old Adam which at times must be sternly repressed, even 
occasionally by corporal punishment. Dr. Montessor:’s method 
is the exact antithesis of this. Help the child to manifest the 
good ın itself rather than presuppose the evil in its nature, and 
even if the evil seems sometimes to show itself ıt ıs best dealt 
with by looking for the cause in faulty training. Such an idea 
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as this ıs almost entirely foreign to our present methods of 
elementary education. Often against their will our elementary 
teachers are forced to drive rather than lead. The educational 
syllabuses, the rules, and regulations, the fixed time-tables, the 
red-tape, the shadow of officialism, the large classes, the practical 
inflexibility of school-life, all combine to make the teachers’ lives 
far from happy. The wonder ıs that they and the children come 
out as well as they do Of course, ın our infant schools (and 
ıt 1s with these that the Montessori method would more ım- 
mediately concern itself) there 1s less routine and much more 
flexibility, but the infant teachers are still hampered with huge 
numbers and rules, forms, regulations, inspections, and official 
criticisms. Dr. Montessori, instead of requiring teachers to say 
“ Don’t” or ‘ Do,” keeps the teacher, qua teacher, in the back- 
ground as much as possible, and when she (for they are women 
as yet) ıs required, would have her say to the children, ‘‘ Come 
“and let us try this together.” 

Seven years ago Dr. Montessori was enabled to undertake the 
organisation of an infant school in the model tenements of the 
Roman Association for Good Building. Others of these schools 
were subsequently opened in different quarters, and named ‘‘ Casa 
‘det Bambini,’ “The Children’s House.’ The schools were 
so successful that their reputation spread at a rapid rate, and, in 
1909, Switzerland began to transform its orphan asylums on the 
same methods and principles, and in June, 1911, passed a law 
establishing the Montessor: system ın all tts public schools, thus 
forging ahead of Italy, where the educational authorities have not 
yet taken up the system generally. Two model schools were 
opened in Paris last September, one of them under the direction 
of the daughter of the French Ambassador to Italy, who has studied 
with Dr. Montessori in Rome. Shortly, schools will be estab- 
lished ın India, China, Mexico, Korea, Honoiulu, and the 
Argentine Republic. As yet there is no news of the system 
having made any headway against the officialism of German 
education, hut America, eager as usual to entertain new ideas, has 
warmly welcomed the method, and is fortunate in having for its 
exponents Miss George, the translator of Dr. Montessori’s book, 
and Professor Henry W. Holmes, of the Division of Education 
of Harvard University. 

Dr. Montessori: would not, of course, think of asserting that 
she has made an absolutely new discovery in human nature. 
Co-ordinating the kindred principles of her predecessors from 
Pestalozzi onwards, and making her own application of them, she 
has achteved the great work of translating into norma! child-life 
the ideas which had hitherto been applied to the feeble-minded, 
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has given liberty instead of repression to the pupil, and, while 
making the teacher the friend and counsellor of the child, has 
insisted on the fundamental requisite in all education, the most 
thorough training of that teacher, chiefiy a training in sympathy 
and insight. It 1s no slur on the teachers of England to say that 
their training 1s often imperfect—technical rather than human— 
and ıt is humaaity which in the long run will save and redeem 
education. Dr. Montessori will have done much if her insistence 
on this cardinal point leads to a more general recognition of the 
fact that the education of children, especially of the young, is a 
human business, and requires as much aptitude and attention as 
law, medicine, or theology. 

One great feature of Dr. Montessori’s work ın Rome ıs that ıt 
deals with the most unpromising material, the very poor children 
from the slums. It cannot therefore be said that her method 1s 
successful because she picks and chooses her cases. In her 
inaugural address, delivered at the opening of the second 
‘* Children’s House,” ın the quarter of San Lorenzo, Rome, she 
said :— 

‘“ The quarter of San Lorenzo 1s celebrated, for every newspaper 
“ih the city 1s filled with almost daily accounts of its wretched 
‘happenings .. . San Lorenzo 1s not the people’s quarter, 
“it is the quarter of the poor. It ıs the quarter where lives the 
“ underpaid, often unemployed working man, a common type in 
“a city which has no factory industries. It 1s the home of him who 
“ undergoes the period of surveillance to which he 1s condemned 
“after his prison sentence is ended. They are all here, mingled, 
“ huddled together.” 

It 1s from such a region as this that Dr. Montessori1’s pupils are 
chiefly drawn. Not that her method 1s inapplicable to the well-to- 
do classes, for in Rome a school for these has been set up by a 
committee of which the wife of the British Ambassador 1s a 
member. But ıt ıs the children of the poor with whom Dr. 
Montessor1 has mainly worked. And the results have been extra- 
ordinary. 

The children of both sexes are taken from about two and a half 
to six or seven years of age. The method obtains ın every depart- 
ment of their life, so long as ıt ıs under the teacher’s care. The 
children sleep at home, although Dr. Montessori hopes that one 
day there will be a system of low-lying hammocks for them at the 
school. Very great attention 1s given to food, the meals, &c., 
and in every way the child-life is carefully watched and tended. 
In order to carry this out thoroughly the school day 1s long, from 
8am. to6pm, but ıt is essential that as much as possible of the 
Child life should be the school life. It is stated that the influence 
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of even these small children on their home life 1s extraordinary. 
A marked improvement has taken place in the personal habits of 
their parents. The children, young as they are, insist on going 
clean to school, and this reacts on the mother and imbues her also 
with personal self-respect. It all shows that the principle which 
guides the schools, love plus wisdom, 1s a most potent factor, even 
although, as ın the case of the parents, it 1s secondary. 

In the schools there are no prizes or punishments. The children 
even object to rewards. A lady took a box of medals tO a 
school to distribute to the cleverest and the best children. A little 
boy of four strongly protested, crying out, “not to the boys, 
“though, not to the boys!” If children disturb the others with- 
out paying any attention to what the teacher says, they are at 
once examined by the physician. If they are normal children, they 
are isolated in a comfortable little arm-chair, so that they can see 
their companions at work, and they are given their own games 
and toys. Little by little they are insensibly drawn again to the 
others, and all the children who at first seemed to rebel against 
discipline were calmed. Discipline, of course, there 1s, but ıt 1s 
the discipline of love, not of fear. And here ıs, above all things, 
the place and vocation of the teacher, to see that object-lessons, 
lessons ın character, are continually before the children’s eyes 
The most frequent question that ıs asked in England about the 
method ıs as to the function of the teacher. The query, in con- 
nection with this question of discipline, is best answered in Dr. 
Montessor1’s own words -— 


“ We call an individual disciplined when he is master of himself, 
and can, therefore, regulate his own conduct when ıt shall be neces- 
sary to follow some rule A special technique is necessary to the 
teacher who 1s to lead the child along such a path of discipline, 
if she is to make ıt possible for him to continue in this way all his 
life, advancing indefinitely toward perfect self-mastery A 
We must check in the child whatever offends or annoys others, or 
whatever tends toward rough or ill-bred acts But all the rest— 
every manifestation having a useful scope—whatever it may be, 
and under whatever form it expresses itself, must not only be per- 

e mitted, but must be observed by the teacher Here hes the 
essential point, from her scientific preparation the teacher must 
bring not only the capacity, but the desire to observe natural 
phenomena In our system she must become a passive, much more 
than an active, influence, and her passivity shall be composed of 
anxious scientific curiosity, and of absolute respect for the 
phenomenon which she wishes to observe. The teacher must 
understand and feel her position of observer the activity must 
lie in the phenomenon ”’ 


Such a conception of the vocation of the teacher will probably 
be a revelation to nine-tenths of the teachers of the world! ° 
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Although Dr. Montessori’s book 1s to be chiefly valued for the 
principles of life that ıt contains, principles without which her 
practical method would be useless, the attention of most readers 
will probably be drawn at first to the material details of that 
method Foremost among these ıs the apparatus she uses for the 
training, first of the children’s senses, and so on to their 
character and mind. One of the most interesting of these ıs an 
‘educational gymnastic ’’ to develop co-ordinated movements of 
the fingers. These prepare the children for the exercises of 
practical life, such as dressing and undressing themselves. 
Wooden frames are mounted with two pieces of cloth or leather, 
to be fastened and unfastened by means of buttons and buttonholes, 
hooks and eyes, eyelets and lacings, or automatic fasteners. These 
are among the earliest exercises of children of three and a half. 
At first the child makes mistakes, finding a button too little or a 
buttonhole too many. The teacher does not show ıt its mistake, 
but leaves ıt for discovery. The discovery once made, the child 
has really learned something, educated itself. Then as Signora 
Montessori says ‘‘ As soon as he knows how to do ıt, he begins 
‘to wish to make a practical application of his ability, and very 
‘“s6on he will be proud of being sufficient unto himself, and will 
‘take delight in an ability which makes his body free from the 
“hands of others, and which leads him the sooner to that modesty 
“‘and activity which develop far too late ın those children of 
“to-day who are deprived of this most practical form of educa- 
“tion.” And then, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” A 
few months ago an English visitor and his wife went to a school. 
His wife’s blouse was unfastened at the top <A mute of four 
noticed this. She gravely took her little stool (the children have 
each their own seat), stood it in front of the lady, mounted it, 
fastened her blouse, politely bowed, took her stool, and returned 
to her place, stopping on her way to fasten up the bootlace of 
another child which she noticed was undone. That, in short, is 
the Montessor1 method! The nimble education of the body, the 
spontaneous application of that education, the courtesy which 
arose from the sense of human comradeship. If this is the re&ult 
in a child of four, what may not be expected from the future man 
and woman whose lives are developed upward on these lines? And 
that is Dr. Montessori’s faith and hope. 

The book must be read to appreciate fully this yery fascinating 
side of the method. The children’s eyes are trained with colours, 
their touch, when blindfolded, with smooth and rough surfaces, 
velvet, sand, etc, their mathematical instincts with blocks— 
oblong, cube, square, round-—with rods of different lengths But 
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it 1s not to be supposed that this 1s mere material or mechanical 
training. It 1s simply one part of a great unifying idea, the all- 
round training of the child. The intellectual faculties are at work 
all the time, without stress or strain, 1n a pleasurable way, and 
to a degree which 1s almost incredible. One especially interesting 
example is the teaching of reading and writing. Séguin and 
Itard had certain tdeas on this, founded on experiment, but Dr. 
Montessori invented a method of her own with deficient children. 
Having taught the children to touch the contours of the plane 
geometric inset, she next taught them to touch with their fingers 
the forms of the letters of the alphabet. Then, by a careful series 
of grade experiments, coupled with linguistic efforts, she eventually 
taught reading and writing. In her schools of normal young 
children she follows out a modification of this to such an extent 
that children write spontaneously. The same visitor stated that 
he saw a child of four spontaneously write a sentence (the first 
he had ever written) on the blackboard without ever having really 
been taught to write ın the ordinary sense, and Signora Montessori 
says that while the children in the first elementary were laboriously 
working to forget their wearisome pothooks, and to prepare for 
making the curves of ‘‘o’’ and the other vowels, one of her lvttle 
ones of five years of age wrote, in the name of himself and his com- 
panions, a letter of good wishes and thanks to Signor Edoardo 
Talamo, and this without blot or erasure. Signor Nathan, the 
Mayor of Rome, has stated that when the children leave the Casa 
det Bambini for the ordinary elementary schools of Rome, they 
are at least a year ahead of other children, and there has been no 
precocity or undue forcing. 

Space prevents a further exposition of a method of education 
which 1s undoubtedly destined to revolutionise much of educational 
thought and practice, if ıt ıs allowed room to expand Our 
own Board of Education sent Mr. Holmes (the author of What 
Is and What Might Be) to Rome to report on the Montessori 
system, and he ıs understood to be entirely favourable to it. 
An English Montessori Society has been formed,” and this autumn 
twe or three lady students will be sent by the Society to Rome to 
study under Dr. Montessori. When they return they will devote 
themselves to the training of teachers, and it 1s hoped that the 
method will then be planted in England. There are many 
difficulties in the way. It 1s impossible to try the method as 
part of the ordinary work or routine of our elementary schools. 
Special rooms and special appliances are needed, and, above all, 
special teachers. But it isa cheering sign that the London County 
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Council has consented to allow the method to be tried in a few 
of their schools, they bearing the expense. 


No one imagines that the Montessor: method will transform 


child-nature in a year or two, but it will certainly lay a secure 


N 


foundation for a nobler educational child-lfe. 
The closing words of Dr. Montessorr’s intensely interesting 


book may very fitly be the close of this article. 


e« nature. 


“< The Children’s House’ seems to exert a spiritual influence 
upon everyone’ I have seen here men of affairs, great politicians 
preoccupied with problems of trade and of state, cast off like an 
uncomfortable garment the burden of the world, and fall into a 
simple forgetfulness of self They are affected by this vision of the 
human soul growing in its true nature, and I believe that this 1s 
what they mean when they call our little ones wonderful children, 
happy children—the infancy of humanity ın a higher stage of evolu- 
tion than our own . . . Truly our social life 1s too often only 
the darkening and the death of the natural life that is in us. These 
methods tend to guard that spiritual fire within man, to keep his 
real nature unspoiled, and to set it free from the oppressive and 
degrading yoke of society. It 1s a pedagogical method informed 
by the high concept of Immanuel Kant ‘ Perfect art returns to 
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BACON AS POLITICIAN. 


a ACON,” says Hallam, ‘‘ought to appear as a pro- 

“ minent name in political philosophy, if we had 
“never met with tt in any other. . . . On such 
“ subjects he ıs among the most sagacious of mankind.’’* 
But Hallam’s hint has not been taken by the specialists. 
In Sir Frederick Pollock’s Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics, Bacon is not named; Professor 
Dunning, in his History of Politscal Theories, with per- 
haps better excuse, equally ignores him; and the Rev. J. N. 
Figgis, ın his recent Studies of Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grots, ın his turn makes no allusion to any Elizabethan 
thinkers on politics save Whitgift and Hooker. Yet ıt ıs not 
too much to say, as does Tremenheere,t that ‘‘ Bacon was the 
“first of our leading minds who took a large view of political 
“ subjects, and endeavoured to inform public opinion upon them.’’ 
The judgment ıs just, that ıs, if we make one emphatic exception 
in favour of Sir Thomas More. The Utopia surely takes large 
views, and offers an urgent stimulus to political thought. But, 
More excepted, Bacon is the first English writer to handle 
political problems with that power of generalisation which makes 
Bodin and Machiavell: rank as systematic thinkers. And it can 
only be the fact of his not having put his thoughts in one 
systematic treatise that causes historians of political science to 
pass him by, and begin their survey, as regards English literature, 
with Hobbes. 

Save for the strangely precocious vision of More, political 
judgment first emerges in English literature in the Elizabethan 
age, the period in which English statesmanship, as distinguished 
from kingcraft, may also be said first to come into evidence. 
But the vigour of the first flight ts in keeping with that of the 
political growth itself, and with the pervading energy of 
Elizabethan letters. Bacon is but one of several capable minds 
of his period who brought to the handling of actual political 
problems as serious and strenuous a judgment as men had 
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hitherto reserved for those of theology. Spenser’s posthumous 

View of the Present State of Ireland; Sir John Davies’ Discovery 
of the True Cause why Ireland was never brought under 
Obedience ,to the Crown of England; Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Maxims of State, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, are no 
commonplace products from the point of view of any period. 
And in that group Bacon stands first for the general ripeness, 
Sagacity, and comprehensiveness of his political thinking. 

*He might, indeed, be described as the typically English 
political thinker of that time, if we take practicality to be, as 
we so commonly assert, the English characteristic. “All 
‘“ those,” he writes, ‘‘ which have written of laws, have written 
‘either as philosophers or lawyers, and none as statesmen. As 
‘‘ for the philosophers, they make imaginary laws for imaginary 
‘““commonwealths; and their discourses are as the stars, which 
" give little light because they are so high.’’* Unless legislation 
be understood as something apart from politics, there is here an 
odd ignoring of Machiavelli, who certainly wrote as a statesman 
for statesmen, or at least for princes; and to whom Bacon refers 
at least ten times in this same treatise, The Advancement of 
Learning. And even as regards the Utopistic writers, Bacon 
might have been expected to recognise the constant bearing of 
Sir Thomas More’s exposition upon the problems of actual 
societies. But the stipulation for actuality 1s in the vein that 
always appeals to his countrymen; and there is a notable 
objectivity in Bacon’s handling of political questions in his 
essays. 

It is easy to see why Bacon never produced the systematic 
treatise on politics which he was so well fitted to compose. Even 
if he had not been advanced by James to the Chancellorship, he 
could not safely have said anything new and worth Saying in 
that king’s reign: not being written before, it could not be written 
at all. Bellenden, whose treatise De Statu contains so much anti- 
imperialistic argument on the decline of the Roman Empire, 
though he ventured to dedicate ıts three books to Prince Henry 
and Prince Charles (Books II. and III., 1608, 1612; B. I. #618) 
was careful, like Bacon, to write in Latin. We are obliged, there- 
fore, to form our opinion of Bacon the politician from the four 
sources of (1) the Essays, (2) his early political papers, (3) his 
later papers, such as the Advertisement touching a Holy War, 
the Considerations touching a War with Spain, and the Advice to 
Sir George Villiers; and (4) the record of his actions and counsels 
in Parliament and as the King’s adviser. 

The second and fourth of these sources of evidence, whatever 
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be their relative importance, are the first to challenge examination 
in point of chronology. Of Bacon's utterances in his first Parlia- 
ment we have only the somewhat contemptuous notice of one 
speech by Mr. Recorder Fleetwood, who accuses him of gratuitous 
irrelevance.* But of his breadth and depth of vision and his 
political sagacity in his early manhood we can judge from two 
documents, the first being his putative Letter of Agvice to Qucen 
Elizabeth, apparently written shortly before or after his first 
election; a paper so marked by practical shrewdness that ıt is easy 
to understand how ıt came to be ascribed to Burghley. Burghley’s, 
however, ıt cannot be;t and every student, I think, will agree with 
Spedding that its style sets up a very strong presumption of its 
being Bacon’s, though, as might be expected in the earliest of his 
formal compositions, 1t smacks a little of prevailing literary 
fashions. It has furthermore so many intellectual characteristics 
in common with his undisputed Advertisement touching the 
Controversies of the Church of England, penned in 1589, that it 
is reasonable to pronounce the two papers products of the same 
mind The first suggests to the Queen a way of managing the 
Roman Catholics, by modifying the wording of the oath of 
allegiance imposed on them, and at the same time refusing them 
any public office—this last expedient being that so successtully 
employed later by Richelieu for the weakening of the Huguenots 
in France. Further, ıt condemns the ‘‘ very evil and unadvised 
“ course ” taken by the bishops ın driving Puritan preachers from 
their cures—a sentiment natural to the son of Lady Ann Bacon, 
and indicated later in the paper on the Controversies of the 
Church—while urging that dissenters also should be brought to 
submission by a policy of passive exclusion And the suggestion 
of a systematic campaign against Spain ıs quite ın the spirit of 
Bacon’s latest political prescriptions. 

Whatever we may think of the ethic of this and some others 
of his suggestions, such as that of setting up schools to which the 
Catholics should be compelled to send their children, there can 
be no question of the originality and the cool sagacity of the whole 
line sof argument. Dr. Gardiner, who unhesitatingly accepts ıt 
as Bacon’s work, pronounces that ‘‘ every line of it ıs full of a 
“wisdom too far in advance of the time to be palatable either 
* to the Queen or to the Commons,’’} and to this we may readily 
assent. The paper proposes to substitute for the method of 
straightforward Protestant animosity that of dispassionate 
statecraft; and at the same time ıt ımpugns the wisdom of the 
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Protestant episcopate, while criticising just as coolly the fanaticism 
of the Dissenters. Here we have the young Bacon as we may 
have already divined him from the charges of self-sufficiency 
passed on to him by his uncle, and again from the title of his 
first sketch of his doctrine of discovery—Tempons Partus 
Maximus, “the Gieatest Birth of Tıme.” And already he 
must have begun to realise that superior wisdom at four-and- 
twenty has no ready market when vended by a man without high 
station or influence. The reception given to his opinions was 
doubtless the cause of his leaving the document unpublished. 
The Advertisement Touching the Controverstes of the Church 
of England (1589) was drawn up for manuscript circulation, and 
is a more elaborate handling of the quarrels which were sundering 
the Church. It censures both prelatists and anti-prelatists for the 
“bitter and deformed manner of writing lately entertained, 
“whereby matters of religion are handled ın the style of the stage.” 
The politician, from the first, ıs all of a piece with the cultivator of 
science; in both aspects he ıs the great utilitarian of his time. 
His mother, a passtonate Puritan, would have punished Papists 
for their papistry, and fought while her tongue could wag for 
potnts of anti-ritualism, and thousands of her countrymen would 
have done likewise. Her son ts of the rare type that considers 
first and last the public peace, the balance of forces, the good of 
the commonwealth. And it ıs not too much to say, with 
Spedding, that English politics went from bad to worse, till the 
nation broke asunder in civil war and revolution, because neither 
Government nor people, neither Prince nor Parliament, was capable 
of rising to Bacon’s ideals, or of appreciating his counsels. To 
the question of the quarrels in the Church he returned in 1603, 
in the Considerations Touching the Better Pacification and 
Edtfication of the Church of England, which he presented 
to King James. But his counsel had then no better acceptance. 
As regarded the relations of the three kingdoms, he was similarly 
sagacious, prescient, and disregarded. In the last year of 
Elizabeth’s life he saw the great opportunity of truly and per- 
manently pacifying Ireland, then, as later, the opprobriunt of 
English statesmanship. No dragonnades of the Spantards in 
the New World had been more dreadful than those wrought by 
English commanders ın putting down Irish revolts; between 
slaughter and planned starvation they had in Munster, twice over, 
come near exterminating the population ;* and the tale of it, as 
told by the poet Spensert and others, is a horror of great dark- 
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ness. At length, after all the blunderings of Essex, rebellion 
was extinguished by Mountjoy; the Spanish force had been 
defeated at Kinsale and driven out of the country; and the way 
lay open for a policy of healing and building up.* With his 
constant zeal for human betterment, Bacon drew up, 1n 1602, a 
short paper of Considerations Touching the Queen’s Service ım 
Ireland, which he communicated to his cousin, Si» Robert Cecil, 
now at the helm of the State. The counsel was volunteered, 
not asked for, and ıt was tendered ın a letter ın which sheer con- 
cern for national welfare moves Bacon to a freedom of appeal 
which he had, perhaps, never before allowed himself in his 
cautious relations with his cousin. 


“ Sure I am,” he writes, ‘‘that if you shall enter into the 
matter according to the vivacity of your own spirit, nothing can 
make unto you a more gainful return For you shall make the 
Queen’s felicity complete, which now (as ıt 1s) is incomparable ; 
and for yourself, you shall show yourself as good a patriot as you 
are thought a politic, and make the world perceive you have no 
less generous ends than dexterous delivery of yourself towards ° 
your ends, and that you have as well true arts and grounds of 
government as the facility and felicity of practice and negociation , 
and that you are as well seen ın the periods and tides of estates‘as 
in your own circle and way than the which, I suppose, nothing 
can be a better addition and accumulation of honour unto you.’’* 


Of course, it was not so; Cecil was a juggler in the lower 
statecraft, not a master of the higher; and Bacon’s designs for 
Ireland were beyond him. They ran upon four points :— 


cé 


ı The extinguishing of the relics of the war. 

‘“2, The recovery of the hearts of the people. 

“3 The removing of the root and occasions of new troubles. 
'“ 4. Plantations and buildings ”’ 


Bacon, too, has his craft of State, and under his first head 
he does not scruple to propose “‘ a treaty, or a shadow of a treaty, 
“of a peace with Spain, which methinks should be ın our power 
“to fasten at least rumore tenus, to the deluding of as wise a 
‘pople as the Irish.”? But this ıs to be followed by “a 
‘liberal proclamation of grace and pardon to such as shall submit 
“and come in within a time prefixed, and of some further reward 
“ to such as shall bring othersin.’’ Then there 1s stipulation that 
‘‘a toleration of religion (for a time not definite) except it be 
‘in some principal towns and precincts, after the manner of some 
“ French edicts, seemeth to me to be a matter warrantable by 
“religion, and in policy of absolute necessity. . . . Neither 
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“if any English Papist or recusant shall, for liberty of his con- 
“science, transfer his person, family, and fortunes thither, do 
‘I hold it a matter of danger, but expedient to draw on under- 
‘‘ taking, and to further population.”’ 

None the less, he proposes ‘‘ the endowing of selected Pro- 
““testant preachers out of Her Mayjesty’s revenue; the re-con- 
“unung and replenishing the College begun at Dublin,” and 
the translation of the Bible and books of instruction into Irish. 
AS for administration of justice, he prescribes a temporary pro- 
vision of a summary system which shall “ participate of martial 
‘government ’’; but “ the keeping of the principal Irish persons 
“ın terms of contentment,” “‘and generally the carrying of an 
“even course between the English and the Irish,’’ are to be 
matters of course. Finally the elimination of the special vices 
of the native social structure, one of the most difficult aspects of 
the problem, ıs reserved for fuller deliberation; but ‘* plantations ”’ 
or settlements, and buildings, are to be at once encouraged and 
supervised, provided ‘‘ that it be not left (as heretofore) to the 
‘‘ pleasure of the undertakers and adventurers, where and how 
“to build and plant; but that they do ıt according to a prescript 
“or formulary.” 

It was a scheme worthy of the would-be Instaurator of the 
Sciences; but the Queen died without putting her hand to ıt; 
and she was, perhaps, the only person who could have united 
her subjects upon such a design. Bacon’s ideals were, ın fact, 
too high for fruition in his own age; and Ireland 1s still to con- 
ciliate. Where he had called for toleration his contemporaries 
of the Privy Council, with occasional revulsions and compunc- 
tions, refused it, and persecuted the Catholics with chronic 
cruelty. © Where he called for justice and conciliation, his 
countrymen wrought systematic iniquity. In Ulster, ın 1607, 
‘the mass of the population were ın such extreme poverty as to 
“ welcome the prospect of war’’,* and though the persecuting 
Chichester, ın carrying out the so-called ‘‘ settlement,” showed 
much more sense of social justice than the English under and 
around him, by 1609 “‘ the English Government, unhappily, had 
“lost all sense of feeling (szc) for the natives.’’+ Such rulers were 
not to be enlightened by the ‘‘ poor wise man,” as represented 
by Bacon. 

It 1s true that the historian who records these things partly 
implicates Bacon ın his censure, and this in respect of the Dis- 
course Touching the Plantation of Ireland, which Bacon presented 
to the King at the New Year, 1609. 


* Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642, 1, 417 
tId, p 438 
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Asis the case with everything which proceeded from his pen,”’ 
says Gardiner,* ‘‘ the few pages of which it consisted teem with 
lessons of practical wisdom On every point on which he touched 
he had something to say which deserved the attention even of 
those who were immediately familiar with the country of which 
he was wiiting. But that which, at this distance of time, strikes 
the reader far more than the insight into the facts of the case 
which he displayed, 1s the complete absence of the slightest allu- 
sion to the feelings and wishes of the native pepulation, or to 
the not improbable consequences of the dislike with which they 
would be certain to regard the intruders Where a modérn 
writer would see a wild independence which, 1f ıt were trained to 
obedience, would form the surest foundation for liberty, Bacon 
saw nothing more than the anarchy which actually prevailed , and 
with his exaggerated faith in the power of government to educe 
order out of confusion by regulative measures, he left James and 
his advocates without a word of warning ” 


And the historian goes on. “If ıt was unfortunate that Bacon 
‘should have failed to point out the way to better things, ıt was 
“no less unfortunate that Chichester, who alone had the wisdom 
“to recommend the adoption of a juster system, should have been 
“influenced only by motives of practical expediency.” Here we 
have one more of the countless unjust judgments passed upon 
Bacon by men who should have known better. Gardiner, always 
unduly preoccupied with criticism, 1s capricious and unjudicial in 
the bestowal of ıt. He here entirely ignores the paper drawn up 
by Bacon and presented by him to Cecil in 1602. As we have seen, 
that paper eagerly appealed for ‘‘ the recovery of the hearts of the 
““people’’ and “‘ the removal of the root and occasions of new 
‘ troubles ” , and he had further stipulated that the ‘‘ plantations ”’ 
to be carried out should be strictly supervised Had Bacon’s 
advice been followed, the feelings and wishes of the natives would 
have been carefully considered all along In reality, it had not 
been followed in a single particular. Chichester, whom the his 
torian lets off with faint blame, so far from recognising the primary 
necessity of religious toleration, actually undertook to force leading 
Catholics to attend Protestant services,+ and fined them when 
they refused; and furiously talked to some of them ef their 
‘wicked religion °” when, having been imprisoned by him for 
drawing up a petition, they protested against his action t+ Then 
he proceeded to serve indictments upon four hundred citizens of 
Dublin for not attending church, and to fine a hundred and forty- 
three.§ Even the English Privy Council could not approve of 
such dragooning, and the Irish Government was asked “ to justify 


*Gardiner History of England, 1603-1642 I P 435 tId,p 392 
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“its proceedings in issuing precepts under the Great Seal to 
“compel men to come to church.’’* 

Bacon’s voice may perhaps be heard ın the challenge; but when 
the Government of Ireland had thus insanely inverted the policy 
he had planned, what could he hope for at best but to moderate 
its worst excesses? What could it avail to urge upon men of whom 
the persecuting Chichester was perhaps the least unscrupulous, to 
consider the “‘ feelings and wishes ” of the Irish people? While 
blaming Bacon for not renewing his counsels of perfection to men 
hardly capable of listening to common sense, the historian has no 
harsher word than ‘‘ unhappilv ” for Chichester, and absolves him 
of “any persecuting spirit’’;+ even as he says that Mountyoy’s 
murderous reduction of Munster by famine was done in ‘‘ no 
“gentle manner,” f and calls the senseless and rascally measure 
of debasing the Irish coinage ın 1603 a ‘‘ blunder ” Only ın the 
sane counsels of Bacon can he see anything astonishing. 

In all likelihood ıt was upon Bacon’s urging that the English 
Privy Council in 1606 had charged Chichester ‘‘ to see that the 
‘“‘natives were satisfied in the division of land (in Cavan and 
“ Fermanagh), and that but few Englishmen should receve a 
“Share, ‘lest, if many strangers be brought in amongst them, ıt 
‘** should be imagined as an invention to displant the natives, which 
“would breed a great distaste ın all the Irish.’ ”§ No Englısh- 
man of his day was so likely to give such counsel : ıt was precisely 
in the spirit of his written counsel of 1602; and when the historian 
avows that *‘if only the settlement of Ireland could have been 
‘“ carried out in the spirit which dictated the despatch ” 1n question, 
‘Trish history would have been more cheerful reading than ıt ıs,” 
he is only saying what he might have said of Bacon’s clear 
monition to Cecil. If, in 1609, Bacon did not say all he had said 
before, ıt was precisely because the Commissioners for the Settle- 
ment of Ulster were hopelessly far from his standpoint, and he 
could but attempt modifications. In that age of blind coercion and 
egotistic dominion he was almost the only Englishman who did 
warn his countrymen against their fatal courses in Ireland. , 

No less notable ıs the sanity of Bacon’s thinking on the relations 
of England and Scotland, brought newly into prominence, with 
such suggestion of opportunity, by the accession of James to the 
English throne. In this case Bacon had the official opening, after 
long waiting, to tender counsel, to plan measures, and to conduct 
proceedings. Immediately on the King’s accession he presented, 
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in his new official capacity as Solicitor-General, A Brief Discourse 
of the Happy Umon between England and Scotland, This paper, 
as Bacon explains, was written ‘‘ scholastically and speculatively, 
“ not actively or politically, as he held ıt fit for him at, that tıme,” 
when the King had not signified his desire for counsel, and he 
himself had not been consulted. At his first interview with James, 
Bacon found that the King ‘‘ seemed to be hastenigg to a mixture 
‘of both kingdoms and nations faster, perhaps, than policy would 
“ conveniently bear.’’** But the King could not have had a larger 
conception of the kind of union required than had his Learned 
Counsel. At the outset Bacon lays his finger on the essentials at 
once of plan and procedure The process of union, he stipulates, 
must be gradual and unhurried; but the scheme of ıt 1s to be 
thorough. A Parliamentary Union he prescribes as essential, 
pointing to the assimilation of the Romans and the Sabines as the 
example to imitate, and the unions of Arragon and Castile and of 
Judah with Israel as the types to avoid That ıs to say, he schemed 
such a Union as, if effected, might have averted the Civil War, 
which took its rise in the commotions of Scotland, and might 
further have averted the Highland Rebellions of 1715 and 1745 

And not less remarkable than the wisdom of his scheme 1s the 
skill with which he conducted ıt through the Commission appointed 
to draw up terms of union. In the House of Commons he was by 
this time one of the foremost men, no less trusted for his sagacity 
and rectitude than admired for his gift of speech. Inevitably one 
quotes Ben Jonson’s account of his oratory :—— 


‘‘ There happened in my time one noble speaker, who was full 
of gravity in his speaking. Hıs language (where he could spare or 
pass by a jest) was nobly censorious No man ever spoke more 
neatly, more pressly, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, 1n 
what he uttered No member of his speech but consisted of his 
own graces His hearers could not cough or look aside from him 
without loss. He commanded when he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion No man had their affections 
more ın his power the fear of every man that heard him was lest 
he should make an end.’’t 


e 
It was not all at once, or by sheer gift of nature, that he attained 
this pregnancy of power. Jonson, indeed, mentioned to 
Drummondt{ one of his persistent mannerisms: “My Lord 
‘“ Chancellor of England wringeth his speeches from the strings 
‘of his band ’’; and in 1607 we find Bacon either penning for the 
first tıme or minuting anew his monition to himself ‘‘ to suppress 


* Letter to the Earl of Northampton, in Zetters and Life, IIL, 77 
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“fat once my speaking with panting and labour of breath and 
* voice.” * Contemporary encomiums are apt to lead us, in his as 
in some other cases, into the fallacy of conceiving of a man of 
genius and keen nervous susceptibility as endowed from the first 
with a calmness of poise that makes for him all achievement facile. 
Bacon probably attained finish ın delivery as he attained address 
in propaganda, by self-discipline and chronic reconsideration. 

However that may be, there 1s no question as to his constant 
popularity and influence in the House of Commons. Even when 
he had been made Solicitor-General, and the thorny question of 
the night of State officials to sit ın Parliament had been raised ın 
his person, the dispute was strictly confined to the office, no man 
having a word to say against its holder. He had, ın fact, been 
chosen by the Commons in 1604 to present to the King their 
‘* Petition touching Purveyors ’’—that 1s, the officers whose duty 
it was to provide food, carriage, and other necessaries for the Court 
in 1ts journeys, and who had from time immemorial been ın the 
habit of abusing their authority, despite many Acts passed to 
restrain them.t This duty he performed to the entire satisfaction 
of his colleagues; and when ın the same year they proceeded to 
the choosing of Commiussioners—consisting of two Privy Coun- 
cillors, two ambassadors, four common lawyers, two civilians, 
four merchants, and sixteen country gentlemen—Bacon’s name 
was by common consent placed first on the list.f It was he who 
had drafted the ‘‘ Act for the better grounding of a further Union 
“to ensue between the kingdoms of England and Scotland ’’; 
and his further State Paper, Certain Articles or Considerations 
touching the Umon of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
1s a quite masterly statement of all the practical issues arising out 
of the project. 

Whatever measure of good fortune that had in its progress— 
especially in the discussions of the Commissioners themselves— 
seems to have been mainly due to Bacon’s skill and tact and 
pilotage. It needed something like diplomatic genius to secure, 
as Spedding put it, the smooth and successful working of such a 
deliberation between thirty-two Englishmen and thirty-two Scotch- 
men at a time when the larger nation was uneasy about its pre- 
eminence, and the smaller touchy concerning its importance, 1ts 
status, and its civilisation. And whenever Bacon’s faculty could 
have anything like free play, as in the legal handling of the case 
of the Post-naiz, the naturalisation of Scots born after the 
accession of King James to the throne of England, ıt s:milarly 
triumphed. 

* Commentarius Solutus, mm Letters and Life, IV , 93 
+ Spedding, Letters and Life, ITI , 177, 181 id, p 207 
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But the project had to be launched 1n Parliament among the 
rocks and shoals of the thousand and one political grievances and 
wrangles of the time; and there ıt finally foundered. Bacon was 
not destined to see his great political plans realised any more 
than his plans for the regeneration and building up of the sciences. 
And here we have the key to his political career. He never could 
win for himself such a position as would enable, him really to 
steer the ship of State; never could attain to be more than a law 
officer of the Crown, or Lord Chancellor. And when we See 
him thus always headed back on the side of national policy, we 
can very well understand how he came to speak of himself as 
“a man naturally fitted rather for literature than for anything 
‘else, and borne by some destiny against the inclination of his 
“ genius into the business of active life.” When he thus wrote, 
about 1605, the business he had done, and was doing, lay in 
Parliament and the Law Courts, where his judgment revealed 
to him all manner of mis-direction of energy which he was quite 
exceptionally fitted to guide better. But we can divine, in the 
lıght of his own counsels to men for the following of their fortune, 
that he had come to feel that he lacked something which enabled 
inferior men to pass him in the race of life, and to conclude 
that, since he was thus perpetually hindered in his designs to 
serve mankind in their concerns of polity, the true course for 
him was to ply his powers ın that inner world where men’s per- 
versities and obduracies were at worst the subject matter of his 
diagnosis and prescription, not thwarting forces that stayed his 
steps and turned aside his purpose. And if we are entitled to 
infer that even in the seat of power he would have found human 
folly frustrating his wisdom, we may derive comfort from the 
fact that he was thrown back upon literature, upon planning the 
Advancement of Learning, to invite James’s support for the ın- 
Stauration of the sciences, and later upon shaping the Novum 
Organum—the outcome of so many intermediate sketches and ım- 
pulsions—by way of haply persuading men to do for themselves 
what princes could not be induced to do for them. 

Doubtless that very concern for the systematic new handling 
of human knowledge was one of the things that prevented his 
acceptance as a statesman Hus uncle Burghley was not likely 
to see either a sound law officer or a safe Secretary of State ın 
the kinsman who, at the age of twenty-five, proclaimed that he 
took all knowledge to be his province, and the ‘‘ practical men ” 
of the next generation, from the King and Salisbury down to the 
ruck of courtiers and faction-mongers, when they knew of Bacon’s 
intellectual ambitions, were not likely to think otherwise, however 
much his signal gifts of speech and reason might impress mem- 
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bers of Parliament. The practical people went on ın their 
practical way, attaining, 1n due course, to a desperate civil war, 
the beheading of King Charles, the suppression of Parliamentary 
Government by Cromwell, the Restoration, the Revolution of 1688, 
and all the rest of ıt. Bacon’s order of practicality in politics lay in 
scheming courses which might have prevented these happy 
developments. , It 1s true that in his closing years he framed 
strange counsels for his king and country in the two papers, An 
Advertisement Touching a Holy War, and Considerations 
Touching a War with Spain; the first planning a concert of 
the Catholic and Protestant powers for a common war against 
the Turks; the second—shaped when all hope of an alliance with 
Spain fell through—scheming a Protestant war against the Power 
with which he had been ready to join in a crusade against the 
Turks. Of both papers we must say that they are startling 
revelations of what 1s commonly and loosely understood by 
Machiavellianism, a certain ultimate lack of moral scruple, such 
as we see in Frederick and Napoleon—to come no nearer home. 

Perhaps, however, it is less than fair, when all is said, to judge 
Bacon finally by those counsels of his lonely latter years, when 
all, the wisdom of his manhood had been turned to naught by the 
mismanagement of those who held the reins of power, and 
he could only scheme, with shaken and discouraged spirit, last 
resorts for the averting of that doom of disunion which, with for- 
lorn prescience, he saw descending upon his country. Indeed, 
we cannot and do not cancel his meed of praise for wise counsel 
and far-seeing science because of these doctrines of his closing 
years. But, recognising how his judgment could shift and turn 
from the straight way ın an emergency, we may, after all, rejoice 
for him that the powers-that-were never took him to their seat, 
but left him to play his first-planned and first-chosen part 1n the 
dominion of thought and speculation, to scheme a heritage for 
all mankind rather than an empire for England, to muster his 
legions for a bloodless and civilising war of ideas rather than for 
a desperate and brutalising war of races of men; albeit even the 
war of ideas was to win him rather glory than conquest,, the 
admiration of later men rather than the treasures of actual know- 
ledge and mastery of Nature at which he aimed. 


J- M. Rosertson. 


HOW THE CARBONARIA SAVED THE 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 


CROSSED the international bridge over the Minho at Tuy a few 
l . hours before Captain Victor Sepulveda and his two hundred 
Royalists made their futile attack on Valença, and I remained in 
the north of Portugal until the failure of the raiders was beyond 
question. As I naturally took a keen interest ın what was going 
on around me, and had been studying the Portuguese question 
for years, my views with regard to the recent Royalist raid may, 
therefore, be of some interest to readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 

Captain Couceiro has been ridiculed because his attempt failed 
muserably, but, until facts proved their inadequacy, the Royalist 
plans did not seem so very fantastic. The theory was this :— 

The Portuguese army and the peasantry of the north are a 
pair of powder-barrels. A single spark will explode both of them 
and blow the Republic sky-high. A corporal’s guard with a blue- 
and-white flag will be sufficient. Now, Captain Coucetro must have 
sent across the frontier, at different points, no less than one thousand 
men. At least half of these were well-armed and had plenty of 
ammunition. The main body had even two mountain-guns and three 
machine-guns. If there were any truth in the very numerous and 
very circumstantial reports which Couceiro had received regarding 
the anxiety of ninety-nine per cent. of the Portuguese soldiers to 
surrender to him, this raid from Spain was as sure of success as 
was Napoleon’s raid from Elba. Moreover, it seemed certain that 
the civilians would rise like one man, seze the arsenals, and con- 
stitute themselves into a formidable army. Such, at least, was 
the impression one gathered from the Royalist emissaries who 
came almost daily to Verin, Tuy, Orense, and Mondariz from the 
interior of Portugal, when the present writer lived ın those places 
last year. The priests in the north were especially emphatic on 
the subject of a general insurrection. They themselves would 
lead their flocks. The most cautious calculation was that at 
least fifty thousand men would rise in the north, and that at 
least half the troops in garrison there would join the insurrectos. 
Moreover, it seemed, on July 1st, to be as certain as anything cam 
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be that there would be a coup d’état in Lisbon itself. It failed 
because, at the last moment, the Government made sweeping 
changes among the officers, transferred some and retired others. 
Moreover, the military leaders of the Lisbon plot began quarrelling 
among themselves and with Couceiro. The result ıs that, for 
one month now, fresh ramifications of this great military plot are 
being discovered almost daily. It has become clear that if all the 
people concerned ın this plot had, on the day fixed for the rising, 
made a long pull, a strong pull, anda pull all together, they might 
have pulled down the Republic. 

Braga, the ultra-Catholic and ultra-Royalist capital of Entre 
Douro e Minho, and an important strategic point at which all the 
roads in that province converge, seems to have been a hotbed 
of conspiracy; and 1f Couceiro had succeeded ın taking Claves, 
he would undoubtedly have been joined by nearly all the Braga 
garrison as well as by a large number of civilians from the town 
and the surrounding country. This 1s clearly shown by, the 
number of arrests that have since taken place in Braga. At first 
two majors, three lieutenants, one cadet, and five sergeants were 
taken into custody. On July 17th, three officers and several 
sergeants were arrested; and on the 25th a major of engineers 
and an inspector of fortifications were sent to keep them company. 
The number of political prisoners became so great that the former 
residence of the Jesuits in Saint Barnabé Street was converted tnto 
a jail, and quickly filled with suspects. Among those suspects 
were some ladies, and many priests. 

Early in July a plot was discovered in the Lotos barracks, and 
three sergeants and one soldier were arrested. One of the sergeants 
had had charge of the magazine, from which many cartridges 
were missing; but the authorities refused to give any information, 
and ıt is possible that many more arrests have since been made. 
It was stated in the Republican papers that the Lotos plot had 
ramifications in other compantes of the Republican Guards, and 
that the military conspirators were ın the habit of meeting crvilian 
confreres at a certain house. 

At Evora there was a serious plot which extended to Borba and 
to Mora, where the arrest of a sergeant of the Republican Guard led 
to the discovery that a good deal of military ball cartridge had 
been handed over to the civilian conspirators by their allies in 
the army. In connection with the Evora plot Major Montez, an 
officer on active service, was arrested. 

On July 18th, a monarchist plot was discovered at Torres 
Vedras. The local Royalists had intended to seize that town, 
make ıt their headquarters, and then march on Leirta. 

At Vianna do Castello a serious conspiracy was discovered on 
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July 25th, and thirty arrests were made. The military leaders 
of the conspiracy, Captain Alvaro Pimenta and Captain Martinho 
Cerqueira had, however, escaped. There was another plot at 
Beja, and still another at Bemfica. From Azoia, on July gth, a 
band of armed conspirators marched on Porto de Mod’. 

J refer to this long, though incomplete, list of monarchical con- 
Spiracies in order to show that Couceiro was not so absolutely with- 
out friends ın the Portuguese army as has been represented, and that 
his enterprise was not, therefore, so mad as some people have 
described ıt. In fact ıt seemed to have a much better chance 
of success than the successful revolution of October ath. On 
that occasion four hundred men with everything against them 
and only a non-commissioned naval officer at their head overcame 
several thousands with everything in their favour and scores of 
excellent officers to lead them. Couceiro had a thousand 
men with artillery, and for the first few days the Republican 
troops which confronted him were always in the minority, 
and always without artillery. At Chaves he had 600 men, 
and the Republicans had only 170. He was mistaken in 
thinking that the peasantry would join him as soon as he crossed 
the border, but a military commander (and much more an 
adventurous raider) must take some risks. And if Chaves had 
fallen, Couceiro would, undoubtedly, have got many recruits. 
As a matter of fact, there was a popular rising at Cabeceiras 
de Basto and in half-a-dozen other places, but the peasants who 
seized those villages were subsequently unable to join forces with 
Couceiro’s column. 

“ How was it, then,” the reader will ask, “ that the Royalist 
“ movement failed so utterly? ” 

Many causes contributed to that failure, but I have only space 
to deal with one cause here, and that is the action of the 
Carbonarios. It may safely be said, indeed, that the Carbonarios 
killed the counter-revolution. They prevented the cutting of the 
railways and of the telegraph wires, as well as the blowing-up of the 
bridges. They made inter-communication between the various 
bodies of znsurrectos impossible, and consequently prevented that 
co-ordination of Royalist outbreaks which would seriously have 
menaced the Republic. They paralysed the whole machinery of 
the internal conspiracy (which was infinitely more Important, of 
course, than the allied Galician conspiracy) by locking up the indis- 
pensable man ın each district, just at the moment when the success 
of the local plot depended on his being at large. 

The Republican Government undoubtedly employed the Car- 
bonarios in the service of the State This secret organisation did 
the work of the police ; and ıt had the double advantage of discharg- . 
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ing its work with fanaticism and disinterestedness, and at the same 
time of exercising clandestinely its terrible vigilance. Senhor Carlos 
Malheiro Dias mentions a report that every suspected monarchist, 
every military leader who might possibly do the Republic 
harm, ıs continuously watched by ‘“‘one of these obscure and 
‘“ fanatical men,’’ one of the Carbonarios, who will take care that 
in case of a Royalist insurrection, his prey will never reach the 
insurgent canfp. This story sounds sensational, but the vast 
namber of arrests made by Carbonarios on the day Couceiro 
crossed the frontier seems to lend colour to it. 

Let us take one case alone, that of Lieut. Soares, and let us tell 
it in the formal, matter-of-fact language of Reuter’s Lisbon corre- 
spondent — 


‘€ Second-Lieutenant Manuel Albert Soares of the Portuguese 
Navy was murdered in an hotel here this afternoon This officer 
had been arrested on a charge of complicity in the Algarve plot, 
but had been found not guilty He was, however, watched by 
members of the Carbonaria, the secret society which played a 
prominent part ın the Republican Revolution. Seeing him passing 
through. Rocio Square, some Carbonarios followed him to an hotel 
in which he sought refuge Lieutenant Soares made as if to draw 
a weapon but a Carbonario was quicker than he, and fired, hitting 
him four times, with a revolver The lieutenant was conveyed 
to hospital but died on his way there ”’ 


There can be no doubt that the Carbonarios helped the Republic 
enormously by spying on the monarchist conspirators in Spain, 
and that they ran to earth ın 1911 the Royalist plotters of Coimbra, 
Figueira da Foz, and other places. In short, they defeated the 
Royalist plot of last year as they defeated the greater Royalist 
plot of this year. On these two plots the monarchists spent 
probably over half-a-million pounds sterling. Thanks to the 
Carbonaria they spent it in vain. 

This secret organisation does not confine itself to detective work. 
Its members are also very successful as soldiers 1n the field. When 
the Oporto Royalists plotted last year to seize the battery of Serra 
do Pilar and the Palacio do Crystal, armed Carbonarios routed them 
single-handed. And Couceiro’s fatal check at Chaves in July, was 
largely due to the presence of civilian Carbonarios in the Re- 
publican fighting-line. There were even thirty of these terrible 
fanatics 1n Couceiro’s own army.* 

The Carbonarios have been tremendously helped by their evil 
reputation. The simple-minded Catholic peasant of the north 

* My authority for this statement 1s Senhor Abilio Magro who was himself a spy 
in Couceiro’s “army,” where he was well received owing to the fact that his brother 
is a priest, an exile, and a leader among the Royalist conspirators See his Revo- 
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fears a Carbonario as he would fear the devil. In his opinion, the 
secret society adept combines an absolute contempt for death with 
a fiendish cruelty and a superhuman cunning. Having been ex- 
communicated by the Church he 1s, of course, sold to the devil, 
and enjoys diabolical assistance, so that ıt 1s madness or a plain, 
Ged-fearing man to contend with him. He carries so much 
dynamite about his person at all times that, 1f you strike him, you 
will perish as well as he in the resultant explosion’ and there will 
not be a building left standing within a radius of half a mile This 
feeling of dread the peasant lad carries into the army with him 
when he does military service, and the result ıs that one Carbonarto 
sergeant is sometimes sufficient to cow a whole regiment. At 
Valença do Minho the garrison would have surrendered ın July last 
had not a Carbonario sergeant fired a shot at the enemy, who con- 
sequently fled hastily towards Spain. The soldiers, being thus left 
without anyone to whom they might surrender, remained staunch 
Republicans, and even took part in the pursuit. I suspect that 
many a Royalist regiment continued true to the Republic, owing 
to the Colonel’s fear of being shot by some Carbonario ın the ranks 
the instant he declared for King Manuel. 

This Carbonaria mania ıs, of course, absurd. The Carbonario, 
as a matter of fact, 1s generally a debauched townsman with much 
less physical strength than the average mountaineer of Traz os 
Montes, but his lurid reputation makes the countryman tremble 
before him. This belief that the bad, blasphemous, intoxicated 
man necessarily makes a good soldier is prevalent ın all primitive 
communities, and was very common ın medizval Europe. The 
Janissaries of the Grand Turk probably owed their victories as 
much to their reputation for lewdness and ferocity as to their 
physical value as soldiers. To-day the Carbonarios are the 
Janissaries of the Portuguese Republic. 

Without troubling to get any permit either from the military or 
civil authorities, these secret society men searched private houses, 
shadowed officers, watched ın barracks, and arrested so many 
suspects that finally the Government had to set at liberty most of 
these prisoners, and to issue an edict forbidding unauthorised 
persons to make arrests. 

As Reuter’s Lisbon correspondent put it — 


‘* Bodies of civilians, which have been organised throughout the 
country for the defence of the Republic, are actively assisting the 
Government in the search for plotters ”’ 


“ During the last few days,” wired the Lisbon correspondent of 
The Times on July 16th, ‘civilians, mostly Carbonarios, have 


““been visiting the private residences of various persons accused 
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‘‘of being monarchists, and making a number of arbitrary 
“ arrests.” 

“To the Carbonarios,” says the careful and impartial author 
of Do Desafio å Debandada, “ have been conceded discretionary 
g powers dí espionage, investigation, denunciation, and arrest. 
‘* Lisbon 1s full of these amateur detectives, members of secret 
‘“ associations.” 

The most important of the many services which the Carbonartos 
refidered to the Republic was the protection of the railways 
and telegraph-lines. Couceiro had arranged completely to 
isolate the north for weeks by a wholesale cutting of railways, as 
well as of telegraph and telephone lines, also by the blowing up of 
railway and other bridges, and the blocking of high-roads with 
great masses of stone. There seemed no reason why this plan 
should not be carried out, for in large districts through which the 
railway passes there 1s not a solitary republican. If it had 
succeeded, its success would have helped the Royalist cause, for a 
veil of silence would have suddenly been drawn over half Portugal ; 
and the inability of the Government to publish daily telegrams from 
Braga, Guimaraes, Bragança, and the other towns ın the north, 
wQuld make the people scent a disaster, and would consequently 
injure the prestige of the Republican Government It may be 
remembered that the silence which the revolutiontsts imposed on 
monarchical Lisbon on October 4th, 1910, contributed powerfully 
to the overthrow of Dom Manuel. 

When the Royalists set about making a revolution, they found, 
however, that their opponents were only too keenly alive to the 
importance of the railway and telegraph lines. Damage was done 
to both in many places, but, thanks to the activity of the 
Carbonarios, it was always promptly repaired In the province 
of Minho several bridges were blown up. Valença was for 
a time cut off from telegraphic communication with the south. 
The railway was damaged between Caminha and Barresellas, 
and at Amarante all the telegraph lines were cut, but the 
necessary repairs were executed so rapidly that, were ıt not 
for the newspapers, the general public would not have known that 
there had been any interruption. The road between Babugaes 
and Barresellas was blocked with pine trunks and huge boulders, 
but a number of men belonging to the “ Grupo da Defeza ” went 
in a motor from Vianna and cleared away these obstacles. The 
telegraph line between Braga and Espozende was cut, but only 
for a few hours. The mercilessness, which the Carbonarios showed 
to peasants who cut telegraph wires intimidated the entire country, 
with the result that the whole vast plan for the 1solation of the north 
collapsed ın the most pitiable manner. 
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The number of Carbonarios ın the north ıs small, but, thanks to 
their large use of motor-cars, they practically multiplied their 
number by ten. The motor-car was a serious factor in Couceiro’s 
defeat, and if there ıs another raid the Republicans will probably 
follow ıt from aeroplanes, for the purchase of which they are now 
raising a national subscription. The Republican Government 1s 
also arranging with the Marconi Company for thg establishment 
of wireless telegraphs throughout the country; and this will still 
further handicap invaders. Even now a raid into Portugal Has 
much less chance of success than eighty years ago, when King 
Pedro IV. and his sete ml bravos (seven thousand braves) 
landed at Mindello. In a few years, perhaps in a few months, it 
will be quite rmpossible 

How Carbonario clubs were able to hire so many automobiles 
as I saw puffing about the streets of Oporto and the roads of 
northern Portugal in July last is difficult to understand. The 
Government probably paid for all of them. It certainly notified 
every garage that its motors would be hired by the military 
authorities. Stray items in the newspapers give us an idea of the 
extent to which the country roads swarmed with Republican 
motor-cars An Oporto telegram sent to the Mundo on July 1sth 
tells how ‘‘an automobile running from Fafe to Cabeceiras ın the 
‘service of the telegraph department ran to-day into another 
“automobile coming to Oporto and filled with Carbonarios ’’ And 
when Celorico de Basto and Cabeceiras revolted, the Carbonarios 
and the Pro Patria people were on the spot in a few hours, long 
before the Government troops. And with the Government troops, 
ın many instances, were civilian cyclists who helped to reconnaitre, 
carry messages, &c. 

If, on October 4th, 1910, the Royalist civilians had given the 
monarchy half the support which the Carbonarios gave the 
Republic on the occasion of the two Royalist raids, Dom Manuel 
would probably be still in Lisbon. On the former occasion the 
Royalist Government and the Royalist officers did nothing. They 
were afraid they would be accused of tyranny if they took 
energetic measures. Last month, however, the Republican colonels 
lost no time in proclaiming a state of siege and issuing Stringent 
regulations which nobody who cared for his lıfe would venture to 
disobey. 

Before October 4th, 1910, much ammunition was brought into 
Lisbon 1n carts and automobiles, and even by the railway, without 
the Royalist authorities seeming to care. In the towns of the north 
last month the Republican authorities forbade any kind of vehicle 
to approach, lest 1t might contain arms or explosives, and forbade 
the country people to enter in groups. The shops were all closed, 
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and the streets were patrolled day and night by cavalry, infantry, 
and Carbonarios. Until October 4th, 1910, the Republican news- 
papers of Lisbon were ın full swing, and could say practically 
whatever they liked. Even then the Republicans appealed to high 
heaven and the liberal opinion of Europe against the tyranny 
to which their Press was subjected. In July, 1912, they them- 
selves showed*scant mercy to the newspapers which ventured to 
differ from them. A decree in the Official Gazette declared that 
any journal which criticised the Government was liable to have 
its copies seized or to be suspended. As a result of this 
decree the Dia, the only monarchical paper which the Govern- 
ment had permitted to exist ın the country, was suppressed. Its 
editor succeeded in escaping, and ıs probably at this moment ın 
Paris or London. 

The great point, however, 1s that civilian Republicans worked 
for the Republic in July 1912, while civilian Monarchists did 
nothing for the Monarchy at the moment when ıt was toppling 
over, in October, 1910. Nobody interfered on that occasion, when 
railways and telegraph wires were being cut 1n all directions. Even 
the police looked another way. 

*“ Portugal é uma monarchia sem monarchicos ”’ (‘‘ Portugal 1s 
“a monarchy without monarchists’’) said that keen observer, 
Dom Carlos, meaning that the people were sunk in inertia, that, 
with the exception of the limbs ın contact with the electric current 
of republicanism, the whole organism of State was paralysed. 
If anything wakes up the Portuguese Royalists it will be the 
hardships which they have now to put up with, and which they 
richly deserve. Those hardships will teach them the necessity 
of union and vigilance; and if ever the monarchy comes back, 
it should, out of gratitude, erect a statue to Affonso Costa. 

This does not mean, however, that the Carbonartos are good in 
themselves. As a matter of fact, they are bad, quite as bad as the 
corrupt Rotatavist politicians who preceded them. No matter what 
kind of Government you establish in the Portugal of to-day, it 1s 
sure to be bad, owing to the fact that an enormous percentage 
of the people are illiterate, and take no intelligent interést in 
politics. John Stuart Mill has pointed out that whenever this 
is the case in a nation, power must fall into the hands of self- 
seeking men who use it largely for their own ends. ‘The 
Portuguese Republic owes its origin and its preservation to 
popular revolutionary associations, but it must pay for that 
assistance by remaining the slave of these elements, most unsuited 
though they may be to direct the governmental action of a régime 
of liberty. It 1s at the mercy of a Jacobinism as harmful as it 1s 

tı © inopportune. Carlos Malheiro Dias, the able Portuguese writer 
@ 
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who deals more impartially than any other with current Portuguese 
history, finds himself compelled to admit this in his latest book 
Do Desafio á Debandada. To ‘‘the perilous omnipotence ° of 
the Carbonaria he attributes ‘‘the Provisional Gavernment’s 
“ errors of orientation and the unfortunate prolongation of the 
“ revolutionary period.” 

The present Government of Portugal ıs as little constitutional 
as the Government of the Young Turks. The former ,is 
dominated by the Carbonarios as the latter was dominated by 
the Committee. And as the Young Turks lost their reputation 
by confining themselves to the narrow and intolerant programme 
of the Committee, so the Young Portuguese Republic has dis- 
credited itself by adopting the narrow and intolerant programme 
of the Carbonarios. 

‘Time, the example of a respected administration, the promul- 
gation of wise and just laws, a régime of indulgent fascination, 
would have done more to consolidate the Republic than the terrorist 
menaces of the Carbonarios, the Jacobin intolerance of the revolu- 
tionaries, the despotism which has crushed for the last six months 
an inorganic political society, the absence of liberty which tarnishes 
this prologue of a paradoxical democracy and, above all, the dema- 
gogic tyranny of a minority, exalted with arrogance, which pretends 
to claim as exclusively its own a country which belongs to all 
Portuguese ”’ 

These are the words of the earnest and patriotic (if somewhat 
long-winded) Republican writer whom I have already quoted. I 
could supplement them, if I had space, with the testimony of many 
other Republicans, two of the most eminent of whom quitted public 
life last year by way of protest against the mob law which pre- 
vaitled, and especially against the manner ın which the Government 
permitted gangs of roughs to suppress all the Opposition papers. 

Even under Dom Manuel the Portuguese people were not ruled 
by such a narrow clique as that which governs them now. That 
sovereign’s Premiers made, 1f anything, too much allowance for 
Republican and anti-clerical points of view. It ıs not generally 
realised that ıt was the last Prime Minister of the Monarchy who 
began the anti-clerical campaign ın Portugal by the closing of 
several Jesuit houses in Lisbon. In his anxiety to appear as 
liberal and as broad-minded as possible that statesman even allied 
himself with the Republican parties on the occasion of the last 
General Election held under the Crown; and the result was what 
we all know. 

To the Carbonarios the Republic owes its origin. to the 
Carbonarios it will probably owe its downfall. For the chiefs 
of the army will be more than human if they can endure much 
longer the interference of secret society civilians in their barracks. » 
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Last year the zeal of the Carbonarios, lictores populares 
denunciatores, who considered it their duty to visit the various 
military barracks so as to ascertain 1f the Republicanism and anti- 
clericalism.of the officers was being kept well up to the mark, 
nearly caused a conflict between the civilian revolutionaries and 
the army. Seeing their authority set at naught, and the military 
regulations Violated by those Inquisitors of the Republic, 
the Carbonarios, commanders of regiments began to protest. The 
Paiz stated that, owing to the increasing insubordination of the 
soldiers as a result of Carbonario interference, 400 soldiers were 
imprisoned at one time in the Castle of S. Jorge, and a still greater 
number ın the fort of Alto do Duque. 

Even the military leaders, themselves, are not free from the 
scrutiny of Carbonarios, who act for the Government, and who 
are unofficially attached to regiments, like the commissioners of 
the French Convention. Indeed, on one occasion when the 
commandant of the 3rd Caçadores paraded his men ın order to hold 
an inquiry into the flight of two officers to Galicia, a Carbonario 
claimed to have a voice in the matter on the ground that he was 
legitimately delegated by the Government. 

"The presence of these civilian supervisors in the regiments 
strikes, of course, at the root of all military discipline. After the 
October revolution, the sentinels on guard at barracks and else- 
where used to be seen sitting on chairs. This custom has ceased 
but the latent insubordination remains. An officer who once 
reproved a sentry for smoking was answered back with “‘ Ja me 
‘‘tinham dito que vossa senhoria era muito thalassa!” (“ I had 
“ heard it said that your honour was a strong thalassa ’’—thalassa 
being a slang term of contempt for Royalist). 

A Colonel was hooted by the people and attacked by the Press 
because he took from his soldiers a number of secret society 
banners which they had insisted on carrying in the ranks, and 
because he discouraged their practice—a practice which had come 
in with the Republic—of answering the ovations of the populace 
with wild yells. These yells the Colonel seems to have regarded 
as incompatible with ‘‘ the severe composure which the solditr ın 
“ the ranks ought to maintain under all circumstances.”’ 

From the military element, therefore, many people expect the 
reaction which will recall King Manuel, or, more likely, establish 
a less Jacobin form of Republic. But Carbonarism 1s a medicine 
which it 1s hard to eject from the system of a nation It 1s a remedy 
which is certainly worse than the disease ıt 1s supposed to 
cure. 

Every revolution is, of course, engineered by a secret society, 


¢ but as a rule the secret society ceases to exist when ıt has accom- 
e 
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plished its work. The societies which brought about the Young 
Turk revolution and the Portuguese revolution were exceptional. 
After having accomplished their primary object they still con- 
tinued to rule Turkey and Portugal respectively on the narrowest 
secret society lines. It must beadmitted, of course, that in both cases 
the circumstances were peculiar. If the Young Turks had estab- 
lished a really constitutional government, the Arabs, Albanians, 
Serbs, and Greeks would have outnumbered the Turks in the 
Chamber, and would, perhaps, have combined to give each other 
autonomy in turn. And, in the case ot the Serbs and the Greeks, 
autonomy would have meant subsequent annexation to a foreign 
State. In the same way the Portuguese Republicans might plead 
that an absolutely free hand to the Catholics in the Press and at 
the elections would have meant a Royalist restoration, civil war, 
and Spanish intervention. It would have been of no use to assure 
them that an indulgent treatment of political opponents never does 
harm. They would simply have pointed to the fate of that most 
liberal and indulgent monarch, the ex-King Manuel. 

The Carbonarios have saved the Republic, but at such incon- 
venience to the people at large that many Portuguese will heartily 
regret that the Republic was not lost. For, being ignorartt, 
fanatical men, unaccustomed to regular police work, the Carbonarios 
have arrested or induced the regular police to arrest hundreds of 
innocent people. 


‘It is useless ’’ (writes Senhor Carlos Dias) ‘‘ for the civil 
Governor to publish in the Lisbon papers statements to the effect 
that he does not allow any but the regular police to effect arrests 
Every day the zealous Carbonario arrests, searches, and shows, 
it 1s to be feared, in the exercise of these official functions, 
fanaticism and brutality On the simple denunciation of a 
drunkard, the Brazilian actress Lucilio Peres had to submit to see 
her room ın the Hotel Franckfort invaded and her trunks searched 
for contraband of war If we were to recount all the wrongful 
excesses discreetly chronicled ın our newspapers, the arbitrary 
arrests, the illegal invasions of domicile, the aggressions and 
denunciations of these fanatical agents of the gieat secret organisa- 
tion which intimidates the Government itself, we would have to be 

*so prolix that the thread of our narrative would be broken It 
would be unjust to deny, however, that it 1s to the vigilance of 
the Carbonaria that the Government owes ın great part the dıs- 
covery of the Royalist plot Thanks to the terror inspired by the 
Carbonario’s well-earned reputation, the Republic has been able 
to crush innumerable reactions Worse than the familiar of the 
Holy Inquisition, the Carbonario has become a terrible figure ° 
before whose eyes the boldest quail. All the Minho has been 
superficially subdued by the vigilance of these Arg1 who find ın the 
northern peasant a fund of ingenuous superstitions which render 
him an extremely favourable subject for domination And the 
Carbonario loses no opportunity of hypnotising his victim for the « 
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great advantage of the Republic The worst feature of this system 
however, 1s that the hypnotic force becomes more powerful and 
more exacting each time it 1s employed. It has finally acquired 
unbounded influence over the Government, prejudicing and em- 
barrassing the mental action of the Cabinet, and imprinting on it 
a Jacobin, intolerant and demagogic character which renders it 
unsuitable for the rule of a composite State.” 


3 


“ The Carbonarıa 1s, in a word, a terrible power,” says Senhor 
Dias, who goes on to show that its influence ‘“‘ ıs bound to efface 
“all idea, even the most rudimentary idea, of legalism.’”’ ‘‘ An 

“essentially revolutionary organisation, its work should have 
““ ended with the revolution; nevertheless, 1ts instruments of revolt 
“f continue in action, continue to impress on the Republic its own 
‘alarmingly turbulent character.” 

Thus the mysterious body which, ın October 1gio, called 
the Republic into existence, and which has twice saved the Re- 
public since, is not only preventing the normal development of its 
own offspring, but is slowly strangling it. 


FRANCIS MCCULLAGH. 


THE CATHEDRALS AND MODERN NEEDS. 


HIS generation 1s face to face with many and hard problems. 
T Perhaps the hardest and the one which underlies all the others 
is that which concerns the spiritualising of life. Discoveries and 
inventions have largely increased the attractions of the things 
which can be seen and heard, touched, and tasted. Rich and poor 
have alike found that the world 1s full of so many things that they 
ought to be all as happy as kings, and the one 1deal which seems 
to command any enthusiasm is a Socialistic State, where material 
things will be more equally divided among all classes. 

But even so, there ıs an underlying consciousness that pos- 
sessions do not satisfy human nature. Millionaires are seen to 
miss happiness, and something else than armaments are wanted 
to make the strength of a nation. There ıs thus a widely-spread 
disposition to take more account of spiritual forces, and people who 
have not themselves the courage to forsake all for the sake of an 
idea speak with sympathy of religion and patronise the Salvation 
Army. There 1s much talk of ‘‘rival 1deals dominating action,” and 
the prevalent unrest seems to come from a demand, not so much for 
more money as for more respect, more recognition of equality, 
more room for the exercise of admiration, hope, and love Modern 
unrest is, ın fact, a cry for light. 

The problem which ıs haunting this generation ıs how to 
spiritualise the forces which are shaping the future; how to inspire 
labour and capital with thoughts which will both elevate and controf 
their actions, how to enable rich and poor to move in a larger 
world, seeing things which eyes cannot see; how to open channels 
betWeen eternal sources and every day’s need; how to give to all 
the sense of partnership in a progress which is fitting the earth for 
man’s enjoyment and men for one another’s comfort. The 
spiritualisation of life is necessary to human peace and happiness; 
its accomplishment is the goal of all reformers, and every reform 
may ın fact be measured by 1ts power to advance or hinder progress 
to that goal. 

I would suggest that the Cathedrals are especially designed to 
help in the solution of the problem. Their attractiveness ıs a 
striking fact, and people who are too busy to read or to pray seem * 

@ 
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to find time to visit buildings where they will gain no advantage 
for their trade or profession, not even fresh air for their bodies. 
They are recognised as civic or national possessions, and working 
people who stand aloof from places of worship, or patronise 
meeting-houses, are distinctly interested ın their care and preserva- 
tion. They have an unfailing hold on the popular imagination, so 
that it ıs always easy to gather a congregation to take part in a 
service, or to listen to a lecture. 

“It was not so much what the lecturer said,’’ was the reflection 
of Mr. Crooks after a lecture ın Westminster Abbey on English 
History, ‘‘as the place in which it was given.” 

The Cathedrals have thus a peculiar position in the modern 
world, and if ıt be asked to what the position is due I 
am inclined to answer: to their unostentatious grandeur and to 
their testrmony to the past. They are high and mighty, they lift 
their heads to heaven, and they open their doors to the humblest. 
They give the best away, and ask for nothing, neither praise nor 
notice. They are buildings through which the stream of ages has 
flowed, familiar to the people of old time as of the present, bearing 
traces of Norman strength and English aspirations, of the enthu- 
siasm of Catholics and Puritans, of the hopes of the makers of the 
nation. The Cathedrals are thus ın touch with the spiritual sides 
of life, and make their appeal to the same powers which desire 
before all things to see the fair beauty of the Lord, and to commune 
with man’s eternal mind. 

But the Cathedrals which make this appeal can hardly be 
said to be well used. There are the somewhat perfunctory 
services morning and afternoon, often suspended or degraded 
during holiday months when visitors are most numerous; there are 
sermons rarely to be distinguished from those heard ın a thousand 
parish churches, there is a staff of eight or ten clergy who may 
be busy at good works, but certainly do not make their Cathedral 
position their platform; and there are guides who for a small 
fee will conduct parties round the church. Among these guides 
are indeed to be found men who have made a study of the building, 
and are able to talk of it as lovers, but the guides for the most part 
give no other information than lists of names and dates, sometimes 
relieved by a common-place anecdote. The Cathedrals are treated 
as museums, and not so well as the Forum of Rome. The question 
1s * Can they be made of greater use in spiritualising life? I would 
Offe1 some suggestions -— 

1. Cathedrals might, I think, be more generally used for civic, 
county and national functions, for intercession at times of crisis, 
and for services 1n connection with meetings of conferences and 
eongresses. The services might be especially adapted by. music 
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and by speech to deepen the effect of the building with ıts grandeur 
and memories. The use in this direction has increased of late 
years, and even when the service seems to be little more than a 
church parade, those present are often helped by the reminder that 
their immediate concern has a place ın a greater whole. But the 
use might be largely extended, so that every example of corporate 
life might be set in the framework which wouldegive it dignity. 
Elections to civic councils might be better understood if „the 
newly-elected bodies gathered in the grand central building where 
vulgar divisions would be hushed in the greatness, and the 
ambitions of parties lifted up into an atmosphere in which the 
rivals of past days ate recognised in their common service to the 
State. The meetings of congresses and conferences—of scientific 
and trade societies—of leagues and unions for social reform would 
be helped by beginning their deliberations in a place which would 
both humble and widen the thoughts of the members. 

Intercessional services, when guided by a few directing 
words, at which men and women would gather to fix their 
minds on great 1deals—on peace—on sympathy with the oppressed 
—on the needs of children and prisoners, would gain force from the 
association of a building where generations have prayed &nd 
hoped and suffered. And if, as well as being more frequent, such 
use were more carefully considered the effect would be much deeper. 
It 1s not enough, for instance, that the service should always follow 
the old form, and the music be elaborate and the sermon orthodox. 
Consideration might be given so that prayers, and music, and 
speech might all be made to work together with the influences of 
the building to touch the spiritual side of the object interesting to 
the congregation. The soul of the least important member of a 
civic council or a society 1s larger than its programme. The 
Cathedral service might be, by much consideration, designed to 
help such souls to realise something of the vast horizons ın which 
they move—something of the infinite ıssues attached to their resolu- 
tions and votes, something of the company filling the past and the 
future of which they are members. The Cathedrals, by such 
frequent and well-considered uses, might do much to spiritualise 
lfe. 

2. There are, as I have said, usually eight or ten clergy who form 
the Cathedral staff. Many of them are chosen for their distinction ın 
some form of spiritual service, and all have devoted themselves to 
that service. They may be ın other ways delivering themselves of 
their duties, but they as spiritual teachers cannot as a rule be said to 
identify themselves with the Cathedral. They do not use all their 
powers to make the building a centre of spiritual life. 

I would suggest, therefore, that these clergy attached to 
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the Cathedral should have classes or lectures on theological, 
social, and historic subjects. They should give their teaching 
freely ın one of the chapels of the cathedral, and the teaching 
should be so thorough as to command the attention of the neigh- 
bouring clergy and other thoughtful people. They would also, on 
occasions, give lectures in the nave designed to guide popular 
thought to the better understanding of the live questions of the day, 
or of the past. 

And inasmuch as many of the clergy have been chosen for 
their skill in music, which often at great cost holds a high 
place in Cathedral worship, I would suggest that regular 
teaching be given ın the relation of music to worship. Words, we 
are often told, do not make music sacred, and religion has probably 
suffered degradation from the attachment of high words to low music. 
There 1s certainly no doubt that the music ın many churches 1s both 
bad ın character and pretentious. If teaching were freely given by 
qualified teachers ın the Cathedrals, if examples of the best were 
freely offered, and if the place of music in worship were clearly 
shown, then music might become a valuable agent ın spiritualising 
life. 

Perhaps, however, the clergy might urge that they could not 
by such teaching deliver themselves of their obligation to do 
spiritual work. They would rather wrestle with souls and unite 
in prayer. But surely ıf their teaching has for its aim the opening 
of men’s minds to know the truth—the enlistment of men’s hearts 
in others’ service and the bringing of the understanding into 
worship, then their teaching will end in the knowledge of others’ 
souls and in acts of common devotion. The Cathedral staff might, 
through the Cathedral and the position it holds ın a city, do much 
to spiritualise life. 

3- The great spiritual asset of the Cathedral ıs, however, its 
association with the past, and its living witness that the present 1s 
the child of the past. This may be called a spiritual asset, because 
it is this conception of the past which, as 1s evident among the Jews 
and Japanese, 1s able to inspire and control action. The people 
who see as :n a vision their country boldly standing and suffesing’ 
for some great principles and hear the voices of the great dead 
calling them “‘ children,’’ have power and peace within their reach. 

It 1s, as I have said, because of some dim consciousness of this 
truth that crowds of visitors flock into the buildings and spend a 
rare holiday in hanging upon the dry words of the guides It 1s 
easy to imagine how their readily-offered interest might be seized, 
how guides with fresh knowledge and trained sympathy might 
make the building tell and illustrate the tale of the nation’s growth, 

how the different styles of architecture might be made to express 
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different stages of thought, how the whole structure might be 
shown to be a shell and rind covering living principles, how every- 
one might be lifted up and humbled as the building told him of 
England’s seaich for justice, freedom, and truth. It 1s easy to 
imagine how such a living interpretation might be given to the 
message of the building, but much work would first be necessary. 

The Cathedral staff would have to be constant learners, and take 
up different sides of interest. They would themselves frequently 
accompany parties and individuals, so that in intimate talk they 
would learn the mind of the people, and they would be continually 
instructing the regular guides. Their special duty would be to 
give at certain times short talks on the history, the architecture, and 
the art, so that visitors might be sure that at these times they would 
learn what light new knowledge was throwing on the familiar 
surroundings. 

The power of the past 1s dormant, it ıs buried beneath the 
insistent present, but ıt 1s not dead, and it ıs conceivable that 
thoughtful and devoted effort might rouse ıt to speak through the 
buildings which have witnessed the highest aspirations of 
Successive ages. If such effort succeeded, and if the people of 
to-day cpuld be helped to know and feel the England of old days, 
they would be conscious of a spiritual forcé bearing them on to 
great deeds. They would begin to understand how things which 
are not seen are stronger than things which are seen. The 
Cathedrals have in themselves a message which would help to 
spiritualise life, but without interpreters the message can hardly 
be heard. 

4. I would add one other suggestion arısıng from the 
monuments which in every Cathedral attract so much notice. 
They are the memorials of men and women notable ın national or 
local history who belonged to various parties and classes, to 
different forms of faith and different professions representing 
divers qualities and diverse forms of service. 

It would not be difficult for each Cathedral to make a 
calendar of worthies. A lecture every month on one such 
worthy would give an opportunity for taking the minds of 
modern men into the surroundings of the past, where they 
would see clearly the value of character. Familiarity with 
the lives of Saints has been doubtless a great help to many 
lonely and anxious souls, but this hardly applies to those 
who hear sermons on St. Jude, and St. Bartholomew, and other 
Saints of whom little can be known. If, however, from tts great 
men and women each Cathedral selected twelve, for one of whom 
a day should be set apart each month, the people in the locality 
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would gradually become familiar with their characters and gain by 
communion with them. 

Thoughts are best revealed through lives, and the attraction 
of personality was never more marked than at the present 
day. Throųgh the lives of the great dead, and through the persons 
of those who walked or worshipped within familiar walls, 1t would 
be possible to make people understand great principles, and 
gradually becorthe conscious of the Common Source from which 
flows “‘ every good and perfect gift.’ The dead speak from the 
walls of the Cathedrals, but they have no interpreter, and the mass 
of the people who are waiting for their message go away un- 
satished. A power which would help to spiritualise life is unused 

But perhaps it may be urged that 1f all were done which has been 
suggested, if the minds of visitors were kindled to admiration, if 
the past were made to live and the dead to speak, much more would 
be necessary to spiritualise life. Certainly, ‘‘ the spirit bloweth 
‘“ where ıt listeth,’’ and only they who feel 1ts breath are born again 
and enter a world of power, of peace, and of love. But it may be 
claimed that some attitudes are better than others in which to feel 
this breath, and that people whose pride has been brought low by 
the beauty of a great building, or whose ears have been opened to 
thé voices of the past, will be more likely to bow before the Holy 
Spirit than those who have no thoughts beyond what they can see, 
hear, or touch. 

The age, we sometimes say, is waiting for a great leader—a 
prophet who will made dead bones to live. It 1s well to remember 
that for all redeemers the way has to be prepared, and the coming 
spiritual leader will be helped if through our Cathedrals 
people have developed powers of communion with the unseen. 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
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HE most remarkable feature in the primitive social system of 
Asia Minor was the power of the great religious sanctuaries, 
such as Pessinus, which gave a goddess to Rome about the end of 
the second Punic War, Comana of Pontus, Comana of Cappadocia, 
Venasa, Antioch towards Pisidia, and many others. Those which 
were situated near the west coast, such as Didyma, Ephesus, 
Sardis, &c., were affected a good deal (some of course more than 
others) by the Greek manners and civilisation, and the old native 
character—although probably ıt was never wholly lost even at 
Didyma, the most thoroughly Hellenised of all—was, to some 
extent, concealed beneath a Greek veneer, temples of the Greek 
style were constructed, and the general hieratic organisation and 
the external side of the ritual were much Hellenised. It ıs this 
Hellenic aspect chiefly which 1s revealed by excavations on those 
sites, because ıt came most to the front, and was perpetuated in 
constructions and public institutions, but the historian and the 
sociologist will set more store by the discovery of the deeper-lying 
characteristics, which may incidentally be revealed by the 
excavators, or gathered in fresh study from the scanty literary 
evidence. 

One thing ıs certain. The influence of the great sanctuaries, 
though in some directions curtailed by the spirit of Hellenic city 
life, still continued to be very great. Not merely did they retain 
a strong hold on the veneration of the people (as, for example, on 
one occasion an assembly ın the Ephesian theatre ‘‘ for about the 
“space of two hours, all with one voice, kept crying out: ‘ Great 
“< Diana’’’) they also affected the domestic and the mercantile 
situation. The great festivals drew crowds of devotees to the city, 
where the sanctuary was situated. These brought with them 
much money, which was spent in the city, partly in the necessaries 
of life, partly in luxuries, partly ın offerings, sacrifices, and objects 
for dedication at the temple. The trade in victims languished 
when Christianity spread in Bithynia, as Pliny tells us. The 
fabrication of little shrines ın silver, marble, and _ terra-cotta, 
showing the goddess sitting ın her holy place, was seriously 
affected, and the artisans were in danger of bankruptcy, when 

ba 
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St. Paul’s teaching began to affect public tastes and customs ın 
Ephesus, as we learn from Luke. The estates, often very exten- 
sive, which belonged to the great sanctuaries, largely determined 
social and economic conditions in the country. ‘Theocracy did not 
favour freedgm of development, or a self-governing city life, such 
as the Greeks wrought out for themselves. ‘The gods thought 
for, and provided for, and guided their people. Those large 
estates were confmonly seized in part or wholly first by Greek kings 
or governments, and afterwards by the Roman governments, and 
the population who cultivated the estates as tenants of the deity, 
and who were entirely under the authority of the priests as repre- 
sentatives of the deity, changed their masters or, ın some cases, 
gained their freedom. 

The difference in the fate of the gods’ tenants at different periods 
of Greek history was great. The imaginative reconstruction by 
Ernst Curtius of the relation between the first Greek settlers at 
Ephesus and the temple of the goddess Artemis, though erroneous 
in some respects and requiring remodelling ın others, has not lost 
its value, and does not deserve the almost complete neglect into 
which it has fallen, but 1s still ın some respects a model of appre- 
ciative power regarding free Greek institutions. In a free Greek 
city of the democratic type, the people of the estates tended to 
become merged ın the burgess population, being enrolled in one 
or more ‘‘ Tribes’’ for voting purposes. Under the kings and 
emperors the people of the estates experienced only a change of 
masters and landlords. Portions of the estates were given by the 
successors of Alexander to their great officers, part was retained by 
the kings, part was given to colonies of veterans, or of civilians 
who might form centres of the Greek life, and part was probably 
left to the god and the priests. But the temples were not plundered 
of the wealth which they had accumulated from offerings and from 
unspent income. To do so would have produced a financial crisis, 
and endangered the stability of society and the power of the king. 
These sanctuaries were the only places where there existed a stock 
of ready money ; and they acted as banks and moneylending institu- 
tions. This view of the usefulness of those sanctuaries, stated long 
ago by Ernst Curtius, and once widely accepted, has b€en 
exemplified and proved by a great inscription, which was found by 
the American excavators of Sardis, engraved on the wall of the 
temple, and which ıs a document of the very highest historical 
interest and one of the most important inscriptions ever found.* 
It takes us 11ght into the centre of business and society in the last 

* It ıs published ın the latest number of the American Journal of Archeology, by 
W G Buckler and D M Robinson This publication, with its illuminative com- 


mentary, will form the basis from henceforth on which all study of the early 
economic and social conditions on the great estates in Anatolia must rest 
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years of the fourth century before Christ, and shows us how an 
officer to whom King Antigonus presented large estates was 
dependent on the temple for loans to keep his property in working 
order. : 

Thus these great religious centres adapted themselves to the new 
conditions of the more complex civilisation introduced by the 
Greeks. What we wish now to learn ıs the relation of the 
sanctuaries to the simpler life of pre-Hellenic ASia. That they 
were theocratic and prophetic centres of a sort we know. Thatethe 
god, or rather the goddess—for there can be little doubt that 
mutterrecht* was the characteristic social system—guided and 
governed the people who dwelt on the estates, 1s also certain. The 
chief priest of the sacerdotal college was a sort of dynast and master 
or king, exercising the authority of the deity over the people. But 
we want to know the character of the land-tenure, whether the 
cultivators were the partners, or the tenants, or the slaves of the 
god who was the dominus and landlord of the estates. We want 
to know how the theocratic administration was managed, and what 
was the condition of the people, what the education both among 
the common people and the priests. That there was at every one 
of the great religious centres a considerable college of priests, with 
many assistant priests and officials of various kinds, may be taken 
as certain. Above all, we wish to know on what foundation the 
power of the god ultimately rested, and in what way the divine 
power resident at a place established its influence over the minds 
of many thousands of people ın a large district around. 

The hope of learning something more about these questions has 
been opened up by a discovery which our party made last year. 
Hitherto, although we knew that there were many great sanctuaries 
in Asia Minor, and could point out the situation of Pessinus, the 
two Comanas, Tyana with the holy lake, &c., yet we did not know 
where precisely the actual sanctuary stood, and what was its out- 
ward appearance The rock-sanctuary near the Hittite capital at 
Boghaz-Ken1, and tts famous sculptures, were a puzzle rather than 
an illumination So was the almost perfectly preserved “ High 
“Place” on a pinnacle of rock beside a Hittite fort fifty miles south- 
east of Konia.+ The gods to whom those sanctuaries belonged 
were unknown. That the sanctuary was the actual theocratic 
centre was doubtful ın the former case and impossible ın the latter. 
Now at last we have found one among the greatest theocratic 


* The fact that a priest exercised the authority of the goddess over her people 
shows that the influence of women was not administrative, but social and in the 
family Even the armed priestesses were rather a religious than a military 
mstitution, though the Greek legends express the facts differently 


+The former has been frequently published and much written about , the latter 
1s published only in The Thousand and One Churches, by Miss Bell and myself 
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centres in Asia Minor, the sanctuary of Men Askaénos at Antioch, 
the Phrygian city near Pisidia.* Strabo describes this Men 
Askaénos as one of the richest deities ın the whole country, 
possessing very large estates and a multitude of sanctuary-slaves 
(ierodoulot}; and gives an outline of his history for two centurtes. 
Of this sanctuary, the greatest religious centre in Southern 
Phrygia, we new know the exact situation; and there 1s reason to 
hope that the excavation of the entire site may yield valuable ın- 
formation about the theocratic system. 

It has been commonly understood that the god of Antioch had 
his seat ın the city; but Strabo says clearly that the sanctuary was 
near, notin, Antioch. The actual position 1s on a steep mountain- 
peak on the opposite (left) side of the river Anthios (which flows 
close under the city walls) about two miles to the south of the city, 
and nearly 1,500 feet above the stream. That mountain tops were 
frequently regarded as sacred in this country was a fact already 
well known, both from ancient testimony and from the discovery 
of ““ high piaces’’ on lofty peaks; but we were hardly prepared to 
find that the Antiochian god had his seat so far from any village 
or town. He dwelt alone, far from the haunts of men. A great 
altar, 66 feet by 41, was the holy place. It stood on the summit of 
the mountain in a plot of ground, 230 by 137 feet, which was 
defined by high walls. The west wall ıs best preserved, and 
stands nearly 10 feet high, but must originally have been higher; 
its front was concealed in great part by fallen blocks of stone. The 
face of this wall, and all the buttresses which strengthen ıt, 
were covered with dedications to the god, a sufficiently abundant 
proof that the sanctuary was dedicated to Men Askaénos 
The worship of this god was widely spread ın Southern and 
Central Phrygia and in Pontus, but his origin and character, 
and his relation to the primitive Anatolian religion, are still 
obscure, except that he was regarded by Greeks and Romans 
as the Moon-god.t We may expect that excavation will throw 
some light on his real nature and his ritual 

Under the mountain on the south lies the Turkish village, 
Gemen, retaining an old name, ‘‘ the land of Men.’ Some mifes 
to the south-east 1s Manarga, in which also the first syllable, 
perhaps, is the god’s name. East from the mountain extends a 
wide plain, which opens on the southern half of the large double 
lake Lımnaı (now Egerdir Lake). This plain was probably called 


x A description of the sanctuary, with photographs and 70 dedications, by Miss 
M M Hardie, of Newnham College, Cambridge, and Aberdeen University, appears 
in the latest number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies 

+ My inclination 1s to believe that he was foreign to Anatolia, identified with some 
male figure in the Phrygian circle of gods 
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Askaia in the Roman time; and in an inscription of Antioch the 
god ıs styled “‘ ruler of Askata.’”’ The epithet Askaénos must 
apparently be local. The god was Men of Askaia. Such local 
epithets are extremely common in Asia Minor. The derivation 
formerly favoured, which regarded Askaénos as a mddification of 
the Semitic Ashkenaz, must now be regretfully abandoned; and 
the epithet seems to throw no light on the god’s nature and origin. 

A more entrancing view than that which ıs spread before the 
eyes of a traveller standing on the ruins of the sanctuary could 
not easily be found. I do not know one that matches ıt for 
combined variety and beauty. As he looks west and south he has 
the Askaian plain underneath, stretching to the Liımnaı west and 
to Lake Karalis south. Beyond the lakes lie the lofty Taurus 
mountains, in several different chains, bounding the southern and 
the western view. The greater part of lake Karalis and the northern 
end of the Limnai are concealed by two ridges of hills touching the 
water’s edge. On the east and north 1s the long line of the Sultan 
Dagh, whose highest ridge, though only a few miles distant, 1s 
well seen from this lofty peak above the intervening lower ridges. 
North-westwards the view 1s closed in by Kara-Kush Dagh, a lower 
ridge than Sultan Dagh. No view can seem perfect and satisfymg 
to the present writer unless it offers sufficient suggestion of glad- 
ness, fertility, and comfort; and here you have that condition 
fulfilled to perfection in the plain, Then behind the plain you have 
the great lakes, offering almost a sea-path, as the /Egean Sea did 
to the Greeks. Beyond you have the barren, grim and cold 
mountains, snow-topped till late in summer. All the powers of 
nature, beneficent and hostile to man, are here brought before the 
eye, apparently in close proximity to each other, so as to 
emphasise the contrast and suggest the great battle that 1s always 
being waged ın the world between good and evil, between right 
and wrong. That contrast is here pictured to the eye as sharply 
as ıt is in Egypt, where it 1s almost true to say that you can stand 
with one foot ın a garden and the other in the desert. 

In attempting to understand the causes which marked out certain 
places ın Asta Minor as the chosen seats of the Divine power, I 
believe we shall not do wrong ın attaching some value to this con- 
sideration of scenery, provided that we bear in mind what the 
ancients loved and what touched their hearts. A scene of the purely 
picturesque kind, a waste of mountains and snow, such as modern 
tourists love—though few could endure to look on ıt for a week 
continuously—was to the ancients the type of horror, the evil 
power ın visible form, which roused ın them only hatred and fear. 
Totally different 1s the effect at the sanctuary of Men The 
immediate scenery 1s bright and smiling, reminiscent of the “‘ fruit- 
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< ful seasons, filling therr hearts with food and gladness,” about 
which Paul reminded the people of Lystra, the sister colony to 
Antioch, not so far away, yet everything suggested to the 
Antiochians their dependence on the deity that gave those gifts. 
The plain called for much labour, long preparation, engineering 
skill, and agricultural patience, to produce its harvest: ıt was not 
a soil that needed only scratching: ıt ıs dry and arid, until the 
water 1s brought to 1t and properly distributed. The hostile power 
was always displayed to them threateningly ın the sharp contrast 
of the picturesque and hated mountains; and this terror was made 
real by the ever-present danger of the Pisidian mountaineers, whose 
raids on the fertile plain of Askaia were frequent. I have no 
hesitation in believing that such scenery as this was interpreted by 
the ancient mind in the way that has just been indicated. 
Water is the great need and the longed-for blessing in that 
region, a spring of potable water 1s commonly called Huda-verdi, 
“ God has given ’’; and here on the summit, about 150 yards from 
the sanctuary, a tiny jet of excellent water flows out of the 
ground, and then 1s dispersed among the grass. 

In 189 B.c. Antioch was declared a free city by the Romans, and 
in’all probability the estates of the god were restored to him. They 
were taken by Augustus 1n 25 B.c.,* and became Imperial property ; 
but a certain income was appropriated to the god, and administered 
by a Curator of the Sanctuary-Chest (arca Sanctuaria). How the 
income was raised 1s unknown: perhaps it was a fixed burden on 
the Imperial revenue derived from the estates. The cultivators 
of the land, who must have been a large population, retained their 
old organisation as a religious Association, at whose head was the 
Imperial Procurator in charge of the estates. The noteworthy 
feature, unknown previously in Asia Minor, 1s that the Procurator 
exercised authority over the Association under the form of the old 
priesthoodt+: he was probably ex officio priest of the god. The 
same system, which maintained the Imperial authority direct over 
the cultivators through the old theocratic forms, was perhaps effec- 
tive on other Imperial estates in Asia Minor, as—e.g., we may 
suspect it near Sardis, where a society of Cæsariastæ is known, and 
in the north of Galatic Lycaonia; but this cannot be proved on any 
other estates, and was certainly not the case on the large Milyadic 
estates called after the Emperor Hadrian. The cultivators, who 
dwelt ın villages according to Anatolian custom, not ın cities of 
the Greek style, were thus kept 1n a state of direct dependence on 
the Emperor, who stood to them ın the same relation as the god 


* Probably Amyntas had seized them in 40 BC, and they passed to Augustus 
as part of the heritage of Amyntas 
+ My conjectural interpretation of the evidence has been accepted by Rostowzew 
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himself had formerly done. This 1s the meaning of Strabo’s 
phrase that ‘‘ the priesthood was dissolved’’ by Augustus. 

The relation of the Emperor to the cultivators who formed the 
religious Association (plebs collegu) was simular to his position 1n 
regard to the Egyptian population outside of Alexatidria, which 
was a city with the rights and constitution of a polis. He was 
literally their Lord and their domnus. We should gladly learn 
more about the nature of this relation, for in ıt lay the germ of the 
later colonate and of the feudal system. Custom, beyond a doubt, 
kept the cultivators on the land, and gradually law established the 
bond, so that the cultivators became serfs bound to the soil. The 
system, which existed first on Imperial estates ın the East through 
the maintenance of old custom, spread to the West and to all land 
owned by landlords; and was very convenient when conquest 
handed over most of the soil to the conquerors as legal owners. 
The date of the steps by which custom was adopted and confirmed 
as law on the Imperial estates may yet be settled. It 1s established 
that about A.D. 300 the greater advantages which life on the 
Imperial estates offered to cultivators was tempting citizens to 
migrate from their cities and settle on the Emperor’s lands. The 
city system was breaking down, but apparently the cultivators were 
not yet bound to the soil, for the lot of serfs would hardly have 
tempted citizens, however hard their position as freemen was. 

Probably Antioch had been twice enriched by grants from the 
temple land, first when ıt was founded as a Greek colony by 
Antiochus, again when it was refounded as a Roman colony by 
Augustus. This colonial land must be clearly distinguished from 
the Imperial estates. Augustus gave allotments to his colom, who 
were Roman veterans of the legion V. Alavda, and thus constituted 
them a landed aristocracy, Latin-speaking, and holding itself apart 
from the Greek-speaking mass of the Antiochian population. In 
Acts xu, 50, this artstocracy, ‘‘ the first or leading men of the 
“cty,” 1s clearly distinguished from the masses, the plebs (8yXos) 
it was to the latter that Paul addressed himself ın Greek. The 
aristocracy was not reached by him; and it apparently despised 
ant disliked any movement of thought in the native population. 
Being still Latin-speaking, it had not felt the movement which 
spread with extraordinary rapidity among the Greek-speaking 
blebs. 

The distinction of aristocracy from plebeians gradually disap- 
peared. On the one hand, the native inhabitants of Antioch 
(tncole) were gradually raised to the Roman citizenship and thus 
made equal in rank with the old colont. On the other hand, the 
colont in the course of some generations learned Greek, and by 
degrees abandoned the use of Latin. The dedications of the o 
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sanctuary show a body of dedicants who, for the most part, were 
Roman citizens and yet were almost entirely Greek-speaking. 

To go back now to the estates, the religious Association in 
which the population was organised was brought into close relations 
with the people of Antioch in a strange movement that marked the 
early years of the fourth century. This movement was the strong 
pagan reaction and revival, which 1s known as Maximin’s persecu- 
tion. The religious excitation, the numerous inscriptions which 
attest the revival of old cults and the practice of astrology and 
prophecy, the sudden appearance of many personal names indicat- 
ing piety and trust in the gods, all prove Mommsen to have been 
right in some cases at least, when he maintains that the emperors 
were pushed on to persecution by strong popular feeling. It ıs not 
certain how far the popular revival may have been officially 
engineered; but the epigraphic proofs are so numerous, so 
scattered, and so incidental in character, that there must have been 
some real popular movement and a sevival of pagan feeling ın the 
beginning of the fourth century among the pagan minority the 
majority were Christians. 

One of the centres from which this movement was organised and 
fomented seems to have been Antioch. This was due to two 
causes. In the first place, Valerius Diogenes, Governor of the new 
province Pisidia, of which Antioch was the capital, seems to have 
been an energetic official, and to have actively carried out the 
Imperial policy. Itis well-known that in time of persecution much 
depended on the character of the governor of the province. A stern 
and patriotic officer of the Roman type, or an ardent pagan, would 
carry out the policy far more zealously than a kind-hearted or a 
sluggish governor. That Diogenes was a persecutor is proved by 
the recently discovered epitaph of M. Julius Eugentus, an officer 
on the staff of Diogenes and a man of rank, who was put to the 
torture, but not killed, and who afterwards became Bishop of 
Laodiceia and restored the church buildings there. Duogenes 
governed Pisidia for a number of years: he was ın office before 
311, and he was still in office after the victory of Constantine ın 323. 
Evidently he was a supple conformer to the reigning fashion, who 
took steps to ingratiate himself with the new Christian Emperor, 
just as he had been careful to carry out energetically the views. of 
Maximin. 

In the second place, the presence on the estates of a population 
devoted to the service of the Emperor, uneducated and unprogres- 
sive (as 1s shown both by the exceptional badness of their Greek 
and by their use of the Phrygian tongue)—a population enrolled in 
a pagan religious Association—furnished a strong support to the 

a Pagan reaction. There was now made in Antioch and on the 
estates a series of religious foundations. A festival beareng the 
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name of Maximian II. (365-311) was instituted, with a high-priest 
of Men as president. The appearance of high-priests in new places 
was characteristic of the reaction: the intention was to rival the 
organised hierarchy of the Orthodox Church. Men was now 
described as the hereditaty god of the Antiochians. The 
procuratorial priest bloomed into a high-priest; and the apparent 
intention must have been to restore something dike the ancient 
power of the priest, which had been suppressed by Augustus 1n the 
manner described above. The temporal power, indeed, could not 
be given back, ıt had passed away, and to restore it would have 
been impossible, but a sort of spiritual power was bestowed on the 
high-priest, and a greatly increased measure of dignity in the 
public eye. 

The two inscriptions which mention these games speak of high- 
priests in the plural; and Mr. Calder restores them to show two 
high-priests corresponding to the two sanctuaries of Men which 
Strabo mentions, one at Antioch and one ın the territory of the 
Antiochians (probably on the Imperial estates). If that is so, the 
two high-priests must have been joint presidents, and the cere- 
monial thus had a doubly religious character, uniting the influence 
of the city and the estates. ` : 

I should be inclined to conjecture that the one-ended stadium 
beside the sanctuary above Antioch may have been built at 
this time for this ceremony. It seems to have been of unusual 
form, and was perhaps never finished, though in 1ts ruinous con- 
dition, half-covered with soil, nothing can be determined without 
excavation. Its small size would correspond with the smaller 
numbers that adhered to the established pagan religion. 

On the Imperial estates the old religious Association of the rural 
population was apparently remodelled ın the third, or early fourth, 
century. I have advanced the theory* that the remodelling was 
performed in the development of the struggle against the 
Christians. At first the theory rested only on general considera- 
tions now further arguments in its favour have been discovered, 
not sufficient to prove it, but strong enough to advance it to a 
higher stage of probability The Association was called the 
Tekmoreian Guest-friends ; according to the theory ıt was a society 
which used a certain tekmor, or sign, as a test and proof of loyalty 
to the State religion. The old epic word tekmor was revived in 
this artificial Greek of Phrygia; for Homer, though not read by 
the rustics, was known to some of the more educated people who 
contrived the ceremony. This name and a single occurrence of the 
derived verb rexyopedw, an artificial word invented by the con- 
trivers of the whole business, constituted the sole evidence for the 
theory when ıt was proposed in 1906- apart from these points there. 


® 
* Studies in the Art and History of the Eastern Roman Provinces, pp %05-6 
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was nothing except the general conditions of the case from which 
to reason The words were artificial; therefore the ceremony 
implied by the words was artificial; and on Imperial estates at that 
period the only possible motive for such an invention of religious 
ritual seented to be the reaction against Christianity. 

We have now learned that the tekmor consisted ın doing some 
act ‘‘ with twece-fired corn.’ Monsieur A. J. Reinach has ex- 
plained this as a kind of unleavened bread baked, triturated to a 
fine powder, and again baked : this sort of bread was called Galatic, 
and Antioch was the southern metropolis of the province Galatia. 
We know also that the chief official of the Association was called 
Protanaklites, another new coinage, “‘ who reclines first at table.’’ 
he artificiality of ritual which used terms like this 1s very marked. 
The theory 1s that the Protanaklites offered to the initiated a sort 
of sacrament with unleavened bread, and acceptance implied that 
the mystes trampled on the doctrine of the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ Church, 
which, like all Eastern Churches except the Armenian, regards 
with horror the use of unleavened bread in the sacrament. 
Originally, there 1s every reason to think that leavened and un- 
leavened bread were used indifferently ın the Eucharist; but 
gradually there grew up among the ‘* Orthodox’’ that horror 
which has reigned to the present day. 

All good pagans were required to accept this sacramental test. 
The test was, therefore, no proof ın itself that the person who com- 
plied with it was a recanting Christian. He might be a life-long 
pagan. But, according to the theory, the rite was devised as a test 
or shibboleth; and a renegade proved his conformity to the 
established religion by accepting the test, and afterwards appealed 
to his performance of the act to ensure safety from persecution. 
The good pagan had not so much to gain as the renegade from the 
record of his tekmor. 

The Tekmoreian Guest-friends (as we learn from another inscrip- 
tion) spent money in furnishing a cave (or covered chamber) and set 
up in it the torch, along with the image (of the god?). We may 
here understand thata closed chamber, similar toa Mithraicspeleum, 
was used in the celebration of the Mysteries, or ın a cererhony 
similar to the Christmas representation of the birth of Jesus. 
Various possibilities suggest themselves. The term speleum is 
used by some authorities ın Luke, ch. i1., for the chamber at 
Bethlehem. 

The word ‘‘ torch ’’ here 1s an old Homeric word. Thus, in this 
ritual we find three invented words, and two very rare words 
adopted from the antique dialect of Homer. This demonstrates 
the artificiality of the ceremonial. It was devised ın this artificial 
period for a special purpose, and was a mixture of old Phrygian 
ritualgwith parodies of Christian rites. The verb, which 1$ involved 
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in the name of the principal official Protanaklites, 1s peculiar to 
the three Synoptic Gospels. 

The theory may hereafter be proved by further discoveries , and 
it would illustrate in a remarkable way the account given by the 
ancient authorities of \laximin’s persecution, proving how perfectly 
accurate the historians are. 

The artificial verb tekmoreuo occurs twelve time in the dedica- 
tions inscribed on the temenos wall of Men Askaénos. The rjte 
was, therefore, practised at the city sanctuary as well as at the 
sanctuary on the estates (where the word was first known). This 
suggests the explanation of the record as it occurs 1n two cases, 
‘“ who twice performed the act called tekmoreueim ” : ıt means that 
the mystes had been initiated at both sanctuaries of Men. 

On the estates, and perhaps also at Antioch, Men was associated 
with Artemis; and it 1s probable that in the original religion, whose 
rites were shown in the Mysteries that accompanied the Phrygian 
cult, the goddess was the leading personage in the divine family. 

When the Christian party in the State was triumphant, there 
took place apparently an outburst of the hatred which was naturally 
roused by the parody of their ritual, 1f our theory be true, and by 
the persecution which was practised under the rule of Valeritis 
Diogenes. There are signs that the High Place of Men was 
destroyed, and certainly the stones of the sanctuary were taken 
to build a church close to the well Kara-Kuyu. Most of the 
stones of the great altar have been removed; and the occurrence 
of a dedication to Men on a stone of the church demonstrates that 
the building was actually constructed of the stones of the Hieron 
and was intended to replace in the new order the demolished 
sanctuary of the old idolatry. This church ought to be carefully 
examined. At present it lies ın a heap of ruins, as the entire 
building has fallen in; and the apse 1s the only proof that the 
building ever was a church. There is not much hope of finding 
small objects of interest, but a foundation deposit might have been 
made, and, at any rate, the architectural plan of a church which was 
probably built soon after A.D. 325 might furnish historical evidence. 

The site has returned to its original state, with the ruins of the 
religions of several thousand years scattered over 1t. No sign of 
life remains except the one that was there from the beginning, the 
water which “God gave: but it does not now 
speak the voice of the god ıt ıs like the prophetic spring 
of Apollo ın the last response which Apollo gave: so Men “ hath no 
‘‘ longer a speaking fountain even the talking water has dried up ” 
ouKeTe éxer rayav AaAdéoveay, dréerBece Kat AdÀov vowp. The spirit of 
Turkey, a dignified and contented decay, broods quietly over the 
holy mountain. 

j W. M. Ramgay. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S CONNEXION WITH 
, THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


HE connexion of Dickens with Westmoreland, though it 1s 
a slight one, centres round two inhabitants of the Lake 
District one, a man; the other, a bird. Those who have visited 
the Grasmere church and churchyard will have noticed ın the 
former a fine medallion profile of the beautiful Mrs. Fletcher of 
Lancrigg, and visitors who have entered the churchyard and gazed 
upon the resting-place of Wordsworth’s daughter, Dora Quillinan, 
will remember the little grey-white headstone with its border of 
ivy leaves and the lamb couchant with the cross on its shoulders 
beneath the ivy at the topmost part of the touching memorial. 
They are both the work of a sculptor of genius, too erratic to have 
left much behind him, a certain Angus Fletcher, whose mother 
dwelt for many years at Lancrigg, and was Wordsworth’s bio- 
grapher and his firmest friend. 

This Angus Fletcher was the youngest child of the happy 
marriage of Elizabeth Dawson of Oxton, near Tadcaster, in York- 
shire, with Archibald Fletcher, “‘a Scotch Whig reforming 
‘barrister of Edinburgh.’ Mrs. Fletcher was a friend 
of Mrs. Barbauld, Joanna Baillie, \Jazzini, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Lord Brougham, and others. Her beauty, as 
well as her wit, had won for her, as Crabbe Robinson 
tells us, ‘‘ great renown in Scotland,’ and when she 
came to the Lake Country as a widow in 1841, she became a centre 
for the social and literary life of the neighbourhood. Her auto- 
biography can never cease to interest those who care for the history 
of the Lake School of poets. She was herself a poetess at heart as 
the few published verses testify, and that her beauty was as fadefess 
as her charity, mental power, and enthusiasm, 1s testified to ın the 
sonnet addressed to her, on the seventy-fifth anniversary of her 
birthday, by Robert Percival Graves. When she passed away in 
her sleep on the 5th February, 1858, at the age of eighty-eight, 
she left behind her as a fit successor at Lancrigg, her youngest 
daughter, the beautiful Lady Richardson, to carry on the traditions 
of lakeland benevolence and hospitality. 

There 1s very little to be gleaned from Mrs. Fletcher’s autobio- 

a graphy, of her youngest son, Angus. We learn therefrom that 
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he was born on the 6th October, 1799; that he saw the Lake 
Country for the first time ın the summer of 1806, when the whole 
Fletcher family were guests of Mrs. Brudenell at Belmont, near 
Hawkshead. We hear of him next in June, 1829, as ‘‘ making 
‘“ good progress ın his profession ’’—-the profession of*ta sculptor— 
living happily and quietly with a kind old friend of the family, 
Sir Robert Liston, who had fitted up a studio for fim at Milburn 
Tower, and found much interest in watching his progress. He 
and the old lonely man, Sir Robert, were the fastest friends. In 
the year 1835, we find him with his mother and sisters at Keen 
Ground, near Hawkshead, a little house taken for them by Mr. 
Harden, delighted to renew with them all their early associations 
with that neighbourhood. He is established now with an old 
servant of the family in a cottage at Oxton. Two years later he 
goes to London “‘ embarked ın some speculation at his own desire,” 
of what kind I know not. In 1842 he 1s at Lancrigg, helping his 
mother to complete the furnishing of the house and beginning the 
gardening operations there. On January 11th, 1849, we hear from 
Crabbe Robinson’s diary, that ‘‘ Angus Fletcher, together with 
‘“ Derwent Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Quiullinan, and the 
“medical men,” are present at the funeral of Hartley Coleridge 
in the Grasmere churchyard. Early in that same year Angus had 
been invited by the Colonisation Society ın London to accompany 
some deputies from their committee to visit the large manufac- 
turing towns of Yorkshire, for the purpose of promoting the 
emigration to Australia of the unemployed operatives. It was 
then, I think, that he met W. E. Forster of Bradford, and from 
there, offering his mother a visit to Lancrigg, he brought with 
him at her request, Mr. Forster to spend a week in Easedale. 
Forster in turn brought with him a novel just published anony- 
mously, Mary Barton, which struck them with 1ts power and 
pathos. 

In 1851, Joanna Baillie died at the age of eighty-nine, and Angus 
Fletcher was allowed by her nephew, William Bell, to take a cast 
from her face after death. In the same year we hear of Angus 
superintending another work, a medallion of Wordsworth to be 
executed by Woolner for placing ın Grasmere church. In 1852 
he is again at Lancrigg, and the note of that visit by Mrs. Fletcher 
shows what a loving and tenderly devoted son he was. Itsa small 
matter to mention, but however erratic he was, I am told he never 
forgot to write a letter of tenderest affection to his mother on her 
birthday. 

Of the personal appearance of Angus Fletcher I learn from a 
daughter of Lady Richardson, who, as a young girl, remembered 
him at Lancrigg, that he was a tall, fine-looking man, clean-shaved, a 
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with blue eyes and fine Fletcher features. How fine those features 
were may be judged by the portraits of his mother by Raeburn and 
by Richmond, and by the features of the nephew of Angus 
Fletcher, the late Rector of Grasmere, who still survives. 

In Yarnell’s book, Wordsworth and the Coleridges, we learn of 
the writer’s visit to Lancrigg in 1855. He describes Mrs. Fletcher: 
a venerable old lady, then of eighty-five summers, ‘‘ with radiant 
“look, light in her eyes, and colour ın her cheeks,” and adds “I 
‘‘ never saw a more beautiful old age ” ; and we also get a glimpse 
of Angus Fletche:. He continues: ‘‘I talked with her son, Mr. 
‘“ Angus Fletcher, a sculptor of some distinction, a bust of Words- 
“worth and one of Joanna Baillie, works of his, were in the 
‘‘ drawing-room. He told me of his having lately been to see 
“ Tennyson, who 1s on Coniston Water in this neighbourhood, in 
“ a house lent to him by Mr. Marshall, of Marshall’s Island ”— 
Tennyson was on his honeymoon at the time. We get an idea of 
the naivete and humour of Angus Fletcher from the following 
story ‘* Mr. Fletcher said he asked Tennyson to read some of his 
‘‘ poetry to him. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘I will do no such thing. 
“< You only want to take me off with the blue-stockings about 
“a here.’ But they got on well together in their aftertalk, and 
“’ Tennyson, softening a little, said he would read him something. 
“< Nothing of my own however; I will not give you that triumph. 
“I will read you something from Milton.’ ‘ Oh, very well,’ said 
‘ Mr. Fletcher, ‘ I consider that quite as good poetry.’ ” 

The reader will be asking what has this to do with Dickens or the 
Dickens Centenary. I answer, this quaint being, loving, generous 
to a fault and with no sense of the worth of money, affectionate, 
mercurial, and erratic, unconventional and eccentric as man was 
ever made, perhaps by reason of his originality, his impulsiveness, 
and his unlikeness to other men, attracted Dickens in a wonderful 
way, so that ıt came to pass that the two grappled each other’s 
hearts with hooks of steel, and, as Forster’s Life of Dickens 
testifies, the latter opened to him not only his heart, but his home. 
I have heard from a nephew how all young people took to him 
because of his delightful bonhomze; but the bond between Dickens 
and Angus Fletcher was the strong sense of fun and humour that 
was always with him. They must have become acquainted before 
1840, for at the end of that year many and delightful letters were 
written from Broadstairs to Forster, filled with whimsical talk and 
humorous description, relating chiefly to an eccentric friend who 
stayed with him most of the time, and is sketched ın one of his 
papers as Mr Kindheart ‘‘ This Mr. Kindheart,”’ says Forster, 
‘“ whose real name was Mr. Angus Fletcher . . had much 
“talent, but too fitful and wayward to concentrate on a settled 
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“ pursuit, and though at the time we knew him first he had taken 
‘up the profession of sculptor, he abandoned ıt soon afterwards 
“His mother, a woman distinguished by many qualities, lived 
“ now in the English lake-country; ıt was no fault of hers that her 
‘“ son preferred a wandering life to that of home. His unfitness 
‘for an ordinary career was, perhaps, the secret of such liking 
‘for him as Dickens had Fletcher’s eccentricity and absurdities, 
‘divided often by the thinnest partitions from a foolish extra- 
“ vagance, but occasionally clever, and always the genuine though 
‘‘ whimsical outgrowth of the life he led, had a curious charm for 
‘Dickens He enjoyed the oddity and humour; tolerated all the 
“rest, and to none more freely than to Kindheart during the next 
“few years, both in Italy and in England, opened his house and 
“hospitality.” 

We hear of Angus Fletcher acting as a sort of squire and courier 
to Dickens at the time of hig Scotch tour in June, 1841. On July 
5th, Dickens writes from Loch-earn-head .— 


“ Having had a great deal to do in a crowded house on Saturday 
night at the theatre, we left Edinburgh yesterday morning at 7 30, 
and travelled with Fletcher for our guide to a place called Stewart’s 
Hotel, nine miles further than Callender We had neglected,to 
order rooms, and were obliged to make a sitting-room of our own 
bedchamber , ın which my genius for stowing furniture away was 
of the very greatest service Fletcher slept in a kennel with three 
panes of glass in ıt, which formed part and parcel of a window ; the 
other three panes whereof belonged to a man who slept on the other 
side of the partition He told me this morning that he had had a 
nightmare all night, and had screamed horribly, he knew The 
stranger, as you may suppose, hired a gig and went off at full 
gallop with the first glimpse of daylight ”’ 


They went on thence through the Trossachs to Loch-earn-head, 
and arrived wet through after four-and-twenty miles of Highland 
ran “* Fletcher,” continues Dickens, “fıs very good-natured, 
‘and of extraordinary use ın these outlandish parts His habit of 
‘going into kitchens and bars, disconcerting at Broadstairs, 1s 
‘“ here of great service. Not expecting us till six, they hadn’t 
‘* Aghted our fires when we arrived here; and 1f you had seen him 
“(with whom the responsibility of the omission rested) running in 
‘‘and out of the sitting-room and the two bedrooms with a great 
‘‘ pair of bellows, with which he distractedly blew out each of the 
“fires in turn, you would have died of laughing. He had on his 
“head a great Highland cap, on his back a white coat, and cut 
“such a figure as even the inimitable can’t depicter.”’ 

Writing from Loch Leven Dickens says. ‘‘ We are here in a 
“bare white house on the banks of Loch Leven, but in a com- 
““fortably furnished room on the top of the house—that 1s on the 
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‘ first floor—with the rain pattering against the window as though 
“it were December, the wind howling dismally, a cold damp mist 
“on everything without, a blazing fire within, halfway up the 
~ chimney, and a most infernal piper practising under the window 
‘‘ fora competition of pipers which 1s to come off shortly R y 
— The store of anecdotes of Fletcher with which we shall return will 
‘last a long time. It seems that the F.’s are an extensive clan, 
“and that his*father was a Highlander Accordingly, wherever 
"‘ he goes, he finds out some cotter or small farmer who 1s his 
‘cousin. I wish you could see him walking into his cousins’ curds 
‘* and cream, and into their dairies generally! Yesterday morning, 
` between eight and nine, I was sitting writing near the open 
‘“ window when the postman came to the inn (which at Loch-earn- 
‘“ head ıs the post office) for the letters. He 1s going away, when 
“ Fletcher, who has been writing somewhere below stairs, rushes 
“out and cries, ‘ Holloa, there! Is that the post?’ ‘Yes!’ some- 
“ body answers. ‘ Call him back!’ says Fletcher. ‘ Just sit down 
“till Pm done, and don’t go away till I tell you.’ Fancy! the 
‘‘ General Post, with the letters of forty villages in a leathern bag ” 

We do not hear of Angus Fletcher again until the Italian tour 
in 1844. He had been living some time in Italy, and knew Italian 
ways and manners. Dickens entered into possession on July 16th 
of the villa at Albaro, a suburb ot Genoa. Angus, who was living 
near the town, had taken the said villa for him at a rent absurdly 
above its value, “an unpicturesque and uninteresting dwelling 
< which looked like a pink jail.” “Itis,” said Dickens, ‘‘ the 
“most perfectly lonely, rusty, stagnant old staggerer of a domain 
“that you can possibly imagine.’? It had a stable so full of 
‘“ vermin and swarmers,’’ as Angus called them, that he (Dickens) 
always expected to see ‘‘ the carriage going out bodily, with legions 
‘‘ of industrious fleas harnessed to and drawing it off on their own 
“account.”? That Angus could use his pencil as well as his 
sculptor’s chisel 1s plain from the pretty little sketch of the Villa 
Bagnerello next door to the Villa Albaro, where the French consul- 
general, who became a kindly neighbour to Dickens, was living 
This sketch ıs reproduced ın Forster’s Life. We next hear of Angas 
Fletcher at Carrara on July 20th, 1845, where an ovation awaited 
Dickens, as he tells us, the result of the zeal of his eccentric friend 
Fletcher, who happened to be Staying there with an English marble 
merchant ‘‘ There ıs a beautiful little theatre there built of 
‘‘ marble,” he writes, “and they had ıt illuminated that night in 
“my honour It was crammed to excess, and I had a great 
‘reception ” 

The last notice we have of Angus Fletcher on this Italian tour 
brings out the kindness and Sympathy of this quaint man. “A 
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‘gentleman of Fletcher’s acquaintance living four miles from 
“« Genoa had the misfortune to lose his wife, and no attendance on 
“the dead beyond the city gate, nor even any decent conveyance, 
“being practicable, the mourner—to whom Fletcher had promised 
‘ nevertheless the sad satisfaction of an English funeral, which he 
‘had meanwhile taken enormous secret pains to arrange with a 
‘“ small Genoese upholsterer—was waited upon, on the appointed 
“ morning, by a very bright yellow hackney-coach-and-pair driven 
“by a coachman in yet brighter scarlet knee-breeches and warst- 
‘coat, who wanted to put the husband and the body inside 
‘together. They were obliged to leave one of the coach-doors 
‘open for the accommodation even of the coffin, the widower 
“walked beside the carriage to the Protestant cemetery; and 
“ Fletcher followed on a grey horse. ‘It matters little now,’ says 
“ Dickens, after describing the incident in one of his minor 
‘writings, ‘ for coaches of all colours are alike to poor Kindheart, 
“© and he rests far north of the little cemetery with the cypress 
“ ‘trees, by the city walls where the Mediterranean 1s so 
“< beautiful.’ ”’ 

Angus died in 1862, and Forster quotes a letter from Dickens on 
Fletcher’s death. ‘‘ Poor Fletcher ıs dead. Just as I am closing 
‘my letter, I hear the sad story. He had been taken suddenly 1l] 
“near the railway station at Leeds, and being accidentally 
‘recognised by one of the railway men, was carried to the 
‘Infirmary, where the doctor obtained his sister, Lady Richard- 
“ son’s address, and wrote to her. She arrived to find him in a 
‘dangerous state, and after lingering four days he died. Poor 
‘‘Kindheart! I think of all that made him so pleasant to us, and 
‘am full of grief.” 

I cannot conclude this paper better than by quoting a character- 
istic letter written to poor Kindheart by Dickens, which, as 1t has 
not appeared before, may be of interest. I have to thank a great- 
niece of Angus Fletcher for the permission to reproduce ıt :— 


“ London, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate. 
Sunday, 24th March, 1844. 


- ‘“ My dear Fletcher, —You have unconsciously covered me with 
shame and degraded me to an ignominious and deplorable level. 
In an evil hour I invited Fred, the Maclans, and Maclise to dine 
here last Wednesday, the twentieth. I repeat ıt ın capitals, THE 
TWENTIETH Saud I, Fletcher a punctual man 1s coming from 
Italy, and will turn up at half past five sharp I made use of the 
expression ‘sharp’ They jeered, they sneered, they taunted me. 
He will not appear, said they. I know him better, sad I We will 
dine, said they, with pleasure, but Fletcher will not appear 

‘* Confiding ın the rectitude and fidelity of my own heart, I 
ordered your knife and fork to be laid. John laid ıt, the guests 
arrived At five and twenty minutes to six they proposed to leave 
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me in a body and dine together at the ‘ Star and Garter’ at Rich- 
mond At five minutes to six they rang the bell, and ordered 
John, on pain of death, to serve the banquet. That wretched 
innocent complied Over my mortification and anguish let me 
draw a veil ‘io 


There are imaginary omissions here with a long row of dots, and 
the letter goes on as follows — 


í ““ Seventhly, I think it was seventhly I left off at in my last— 
seventhly, I find it necessary for the sake of effect to turn over, 
seventhly, I am coming to Italy, bag and baggage, children and 
servants. I am coming to Italy for twelve months We start, 
please God, on the first of next July. Take breath, and I will 

` proceed. I purpose establishing my headquarters in some one 
place from which I can at such intervals as suit me, harass and 
ravage the neighbouring countries Lady Blessington and Count 
d’Orsay, who are well acquainted with the locale, assure me that 
I cannot do better than set up my rest at Pisa, and to Pisa there- 
fore we shall proceed straight, unless I hear any special reason 
(which does not seem likely) for giving the preference to any other 
place 

‘‘ Now, my modern Canova, I do not know where Carrara 1s, 
I do not know where anywhere is exactly, but if you can come to 
Pisa and meet us we shall be truly delighted to see you, and the 
benefit of your advice in taking quarters would be very great ”’ 
(There is a footnote here, ‘‘ Of course I don’t mean to live in an 
hotel, but private apartments.’’) ‘‘ There is a Palazza di some- 
thing commanding a southern view of somewhere in which I am 
told we could be agreeably lodged I want to do the thing com- 
fortably, but I do not want to fling my money away for the benefit 
of the olive-visaged sons of the balmy South, especially as I have 
none to spare Here 1s a list of the caravan > 

“ (1) The inimitable Boz 

‘“ (2) The other half ditto 

‘* (3) The sister of ditto ditto . 

“ (4) Four babies, ranging from two years and a half old to 

seven and a half 

‘* (5) Three women servants, commanded by Ann of Broadstairs 

‘“ Do you think a genteel stranger (No 1) extensively unac- 
quainted with the language, manners and customs of Italy, could 
penetrate to Pisa (with Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5) without engaging a 
sort of courier to tend him thither? If he could, do you or do you 
not consider that he would be most infernally done by the way? 
Your reply on these points will be highly esteemed. I have some 
idea of writing to the Astronomer Royal, at Greenwich, to let me 
have a couple of solitary rooms at the Observatory, for three 
months, that I may grow a reasonable moustache. London 
society in the season is not favourable to the cultivation of that 
vegetable Tell me your opinion about the coming with such a 
train Whether we shall meet and where, together with all other 
matters and things that occur to you I look forward to these 
new and brillant scenes impatiently, as you may suppose Kate 
sends her best regards We are all well Fred’s boots are still 
rather tight, and he sufters ın his feet, but in all other respects he 
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is reasonably healthy. If I have not astonished you I am dıs- 


appointed. I received your note announcing the prolongation of 
your stay for six months, last Friday 


« Always, dear Fletcher, faithfully yours, 
‘© CHARLES DICKENS ” 


The letter ıs addressed to ‘‘ Angus Fletcher, Esq., Poste 
“« Restante, Carrara.’ It ıs interesting to note in these days of 
our rightful honour to the new Baron Henniker Heaton that the 
postage of that letter cost 1 franc 20 cents. 

I said at the beginning of my paper that the connexion of 
Dickens with Westmoreland centred round two inhabitants of the 
Lake District; one a man, the other a bird. I do not know for 
certain that Grip was of Westmoreland birth, but ıt was not an 
uncommon thing for the guards of the London coaches from the 
north to have in their keeping cages destined for London that 
contained the bird that (before the advent of aeroplanes) might be 
spoken of as one of the two “ fine birds?’ of our northern fells— 
the other being the buzzard. Dickens was fond of a raven, 
delighted ın its comicality, and the humour of the bird. I believe 
if he came to life he would agree with me ın preferring the croak 
of the raven over the Claiffe heights to the scream of the “ gnome 
“engine ” in mid air, and he would think that somehow or other 
the natural scenery of the Lake District was more enhanced by the 
circling flight of these wise native birds, who make their nests in 
the fellside crag, than ın the flying dragons of war, who are to have 
their habitation, ın what we are asked to believe will be picturesque 
“ hangars ” on the Rectory glebe at Bowness. 

But whether Dickens’s favourite raven came from Westmoreland 
or not, we all know how much of the fun of the Dickens household 
circled round that mischievous bird, that dwelt with Topping, the 
groom, in Devonshire Terrace Mews, and few birds have secured 
such immortality as was accorded to Dickens and his raven by 
novelist, biographer, and Royal Academician alike. We 
remember that interesting sketch of the apotheosis of Grip by 
Maclise upon the cover of the letter in which Dickens gave an 
account of the death of the raven, and which he begged might be 
forwarded at once to his friend Forster, as he was unequal to dis- 
charging the painful task of communicating ıt more than once. It 
was on the evening of March 12th, 1841, that this bird, who, as 
Forster tells us, had received a double passport to fame, expired 
at two minutes after twelve o’clock at noon to the shock and grief 
of the whole family. 

That letter, which was despatched to Maclise under an enormous 
black seal, has been published in Forster’s Life of Dickens. It 
was written on the evening of the bird’s death. 
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But the sorrow for the loss of his favourite was not to be put 
easily by, and so we find Dickens, three months after that date, 
writing from Devonshire Terrace, June 15th, 1841, to his friend 
Angus Fletcher as follows. 


“My dear Fletcher, —Many thanks for your welcome letter 
Ten days, let us say, good ten days in the Highlands But to 
secure this kberty we must be immovable ın the matter of leaving 
Edinburgh, stone, steel, adamant Therefore, on the morning of 
the Saturday week after the dinner we bolt summarily Grip 1s no 
more He was only il a day. I sent for the medical gentleman 
(a bird fancier in the New Road) on the first appearance of his 
indisposition , he promptly attended, and administered castor oul 
and warm gruel Next day the patient walked in a thoughtful 
manner up and down the stable, until the clock struck twelve at 
noon, then staggered twice, exclaimed ‘ Halloa, old girl!’ either 
as a remonstrance with his weakness or as an apostrophe to death 
—I am not sure which—and expired 

‘“ Suspectful of a butcher, who had been heard to threaten, I 
had his body opened There were no traces of poison and ıt 
appeared he had died of influenza He has left a considerable 
property, chiefly ın cheese and halfpence, buried in different parts 
of the garden. The new raven (I have a new one, but he is of 
comparatively weak intellect) ministers to his effects and turns up 
something every day The last piece of byoutere was a hammer 
of considerable size, supposed to have been stolen from a vindic- 
tive carpenter, who had been heard to speak darkly of vengeance 
down the mews 

“ The medical gentleman, himself habituated to ravens, assured 
me that ‘he never see sich a thorough-going, long-headed, deep, 
‘owdacious file’ in the whole course of his practice And he 
wound up by saying in reference to Topping, ‘ Why what was he 
‘agin that bird? That ’ere little man could no more stand agin 
‘hım in pint of sense and reason than I could agin the ghost of 
‘ Cobbett ’ Good Christians say ın such cases, ‘ It was all for the 
‘best perhaps’ I try to thnk so He had ripped the lining off 
the carriage and eat the paint off the wheels In the course of 
the summer while we were at Broadstairs, I think he would have 
it all bodily 

‘“ I have been fearfully hard at work morning, noon, and night 
I have done now, and am all impatience to start I shall not be 
quite myself (now that having done I can venture to think of it) 
until we have taken our first glass of wine at the ‘ Royal.’ Unt 
when and always, believe me dear Fletcher, faithfully yours, 


€ CHARLES DICKENS ”’ 
“Angus Fletcher, Esq ”’ 


So ends the story of the connexion—slight as ıt 1s—between 
Dickens and the Lake District. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR LONDON. 


O0-OPERATION, if I may use a portmanteau word, 1s almost 
unknown amongst libraries of all kinds. Friendly assistance 
may not be lacking, but its manifestations are few and modest. 
The National Instituttons—the British Museum, the Library of 
Congress, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Konigliche Bibliothek— 
are, if that were possible, even more jealous than the smaller 
institutions of their own kind in their own countries. One counts 
pamphlets separately as volumes, so that the contents ot the library 
swell visibly lıke a gourmet dispéptique. another measures its 
miles of shelving, while yet another proudly stands aloof. It1is not 
wonderful that an example so illustrious should be followed by 
other libraries, even by our own. It 1s true that an insignifieant 
scheme of co-operation exists amongst some of the public lıbrarıes 
in the vicinity of the Metropolis, involving some quarter of a 
million volumes; but what 1s that in view of the millions of books 
lying unread—not waiting to be burned, but looking for readers? 
Being the founder of this insignificant scheme which, to make use 
of an obvious truism, would have been impossible without the 
kindly co-operation of the libraries and their librarians concerned, 
I feel at liberty to refer disparagingly toit. It has served, however, 
to keep alive the spirit of ‘‘reform’’ in this direction, to show 
unmistakably that co-operation is both desirable and possible; and 
now there are signs that the object lesson has not been wasted. 

It is more than a hundred years since the first recorded sugges- 
tion was made; for the formation of a scheme of co-operation 
sumplicitas 1s to be found probably ın the loan system of monkish 
Manuscripts to be copied ın monastery after monastery. How often 
schemes of library co-operation have presented themselves to the 
minds of bibliographers of past centuries, it 1s impossible to say, 
but probably they have done so at least as frequently as one of them 
has desired a book he could not buy and was not able to borrow, 
and found himself afraid to steal. In view of the fact that this need 
has been openly recognised for more than a hundred years, and 
secretly yearned for during many preceding centuries, no further 
testimony ıs needed to demonstrate the 1mpregnable nature of the 
wall against which the ardent spirits have kicked. There are signs, 
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however, that even this opposition 1s wearing down. Nominally 
before 1850, and practically before 1892, any suggestion of co- 
operation must have had in view a scheme for University and 
collegiate or professional libraries. Before the first of these dates 
there were no public libraries, as the report of a Royal Commission 
of the time remarks with intentional pathos. And from 18s0 to the 
later date, forty-two years after, the public libraries were not 
recognised as ot sufficient moment to make their inclusion ın any 
proposed scheme a matter of importance Since then, however, 
the balance has changed. The public libraries of the country are 
not only desirable units ın a co-operative plan, but are, ın many 
cases at least, essential, and are fast becoming the real arbiters ın 
the scheme. This ıs due not only to the increase in the numerical 
value of their stocks and the standard of selection, but also to the 
machinery they have perfected, not possessed in any degree by 
other libraries. The last of these three points 1s amply illustrated 
by the co-operation that does exist between the University and the 
public libraries of the City of Aberdeen, by which borrowers are 
admitted to the use of the University Library. Stated in reverse 
terms ıt would be that the University Library, desiring to extend 
its usefulness, found ıt could best do this by utilising the existing 
machinery of the public library. The other points are, viz, the 
increase in the stock and the raising of the standard of selection. 
The total number of volumes in the public libraries of the country, 
pending the publication of the return granted in the House of 
Commons on August 22nd, 1911, can be estimated only; but it is 
very generally agreed that these cannot be less than 10,000,000 
volumes.* The improvement in the personnel of the stock—no 
other word so successfully expresses the meaning of the change that 
has taken place—is less easily demonstrated, but 1s not less real on 
that account. Its due partly to the advance ın general education, 
partly to the elimination of the tenet of the early library faith, that 
all public libraries were established for the poor and the illiterate ; 
partly to the cheapening of the ‘‘ cheaper’ books, but ın greatest 
part to the realisation of the ultimate mission of the institutions 
they control, by library authorities. Of course, in very many cases 
this glorious sunrise on the horizon 1s not visible to the closed eyes 
of those still slumbering, but because some are hidden beneath 
the blankets of apathy the dawn 1s not less real. 

A few examples may serve to give point to this enormous growth 
that has taken place in the size and influence of public libraries 
before I go on to describe co-operation in general and the 
importance of the concrete proposal for a central reference library 
and clearing-house for London. Glasgow, recently brought into 

* This was written before the publication of the White Paper return, 
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enviable notoriety by Lord Rosebery, possesses some 400,000 
volumes, including those ın the branch libraries. Manchester has 
approximately the same number. Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Edinburgh follow these ın gradually lessening numbers. 

In the public libraries of London there are one and ‘a-half million 
books! A smaller percentage as regards population than the 
other great cities mentioned—but, stupendous! *And even these 
figures are deceptive, because beyond the boundaries of, the 
municipal boroughs of London are districts inhabited by the 
families of men who spend their working hours ın the Metropolis, 
in which are to be found many other public libraries, with perhaps 
a larger total of their united stocks. And in Marylebone, within 
the London boundaries, there is no library; in Paddington there 
is the former branch of Chelsea merged into Paddington Borough 
at the time of the last London Boroughs Act, and limited to the 
use of one ward—that of Queen’s Park, witlifa population of some 
12,000; ın St. Pancras there 1s a branch library only; ın Hackney 
the system 1s not yet complete, one branch 1s in progress and an- 
other ın active contemplation Lambeth heads the list of boroughs 
with a total of 160,000 volumes. The Guildhall comes next 
with 140,000 volumes. Wandsworth has 112,000, Westmuin&ter, 
104,000; Islington, 100,000, and the others follow in decreasing 
numbers. Possibly the figures given are less than they should be, 
as the stock of the average library 1s always increasing, and these 
figures, although the latest available, are not those of to-day. 

It may be urged that many of these are duplicates. Of course, 
they are; many of the books ın the British Museum are duplicates 
and of various editions. 

In addition to the volumes in the public libraries of London there 
are those in the great professional and other libraries of the metro- 
polis. Mr. Rye’s book on The Libraries of London deals with 
these. But the united figures are so enormous that they are better 
left to the imagination of the reader. 

The directors of the National Libraries of Wales are preparing 
a scheme for the loan of books, or at least for the supplying of 
information from the books in the library to those who are unable 
to go to Aberystwyth. Valuable as some such scheme would be 
in connection with the British Museum, ıt is doubtful if it would 
be possible—possible, that is, from the point of view of practicability. 
Mention of Mr. Rye’s book brings me near to the proposal for the 
Central Reference Library and Clearing-House for London in 
which even the British Museum might take its part. At the time 
of writing forty or more representatives of societies interested in 
social work and science are meeting together to formulate a scheme 
for the foundation of a central or union library and information 
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bureau. There is no doubt in the minds of students that the 
ultıma Thule of library administration and co-operation will be 
when they can walk into their own local library in any part of the 
kingdom and ask for books from all quarters of the world with the 
full and cestain knowledge that they will receive them—for refer- 
ence purposes. 


A UTOPIAN SCHEME! But Wuy? 


It 1s perfectly practicable if the artificial barriers of local borough- 
dom are pulled down. Education has been rendered—the theory 
at least—a national matter, and libraries, although concerned with 
life at the later period, are at least of educational value and neces- 
sity. As the proverbial nation of shopkeepers we naturally look 
at the cost. The parable of the man who commenced building his 
tower without an estimate and was jeered at by his neighbours, 1s 
not a heavenly story with an earthly meaning, but an entire myth 
to a people who obtain a tender under seal and have it stamped by 
a Government department. Rather, we allow a stranger to buy the 
site, while we advertise for cheaper bricks! To the man in the 
street 1t may appear that I am painting an impossible picture, in 
a new-impressionism as it were. But those who know the facts 
will appreciate the details and understand the possibilities, and 
those who do not must be content to accept my assurances. 
Probably the cost—in what the old legalists termed good and 
lawful money—would be less than ıt ıs at present, certainly the 
result would be an infinitely greater bargain; and from the 
economic and merely materialistic, not to say business, standpoint 
this should appeal to local and national authorities as well as to the 
people at large. 

The whole scheme, or, in other words, the scheme for the whole 
country ıs the ideal, as I have already stated, but the present pro- 
posal deals with London only. This suggestion originally 
provided for co-operation in ‘‘ use ” and “ purchasing ° between 
the larger university and professional and public libraries of the 
Metropolis, without working out the details as the scheme would 
affect the libraries, their governing authorities, and their readers. 
Before anything definite can be done, however, ın a scheme of this 
magnitude these points—points so numerous that until they are pro- 
jected the scheme must be described as a nebulous one—must be 
clearly enunciated and firmly elucidated. In its most simple form 
co-operation would be nothing more than the extension of reading 
facilities to borrowers or readers viséd by public libraries to which 
they belonged, by the university and professional libraries, and 
the extension of public library facilities to members of the private 
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and semi-public libraries. It 1s doubtful, however, if the result of 
this would be at all commensurate with the labour entailed in the 
promotion of such a scheme, or in working it after 1ts formulation. 
Another step ın advance of this would be the borrowing of books 
by one institution from another for the use of its own readers. 
Here, again, while the advantages would be much greater, the work 
and the cost would be increased out of due proportipn. 

Comparatively few reference libraries have printed catalogues, 
and those with them find it ympossible to keep them up to date. 
And without printed catalogues for the purpose of exchange, so 
that each of the hundred or more institutions might be furnished 
with a complete set, 1t would be possible only to resort to a system 
of inquiry by postcard. If this were adopted the cost of postage 
would be about 5s. for each book borrowed from another institution, 
without counting the cost of the cards or the clerical labour 
involved. And, however much this might benefit the Post Office, 
it cannot be pretended for a moment that ıt would possess any 
advantages for the institutions or their users. The obvious reply 
to this ıs that there should be a union catalogue. Union catalogues 
have been regarded as a magic ritual for removing all difficulties, 
an open sesame to all the caves of knowledge. And the technical 
mysteries of the union catalogue are so great that the mere layman 
is unable to appreciate the undoubted advantages ıt possesses, or 
to refute the claims for those it does not. A union catalogue of 
periodicals would be an estimable boon, but a printed union 
catalogue of books on so vast a scale ıs a chimera. Described 
succinctly, the union catalogue may be said to be a complete 
catalogue of all the books ın all the libraries, showing the libraries 
at which each book 1s obtainable. 

A printed catalogue, of, say, a million titles, with an author 
index would make a volume, or a library, of anything up to 40,000 
pages, beside which the London Directory would be a miniature 
pocket-book. And when it 1s remembered that this is ever 
changing and always increasing, it 1s not necessary to say anything 
more about the chimerical nature of the proposal. Two million 
casels—a minimum—for a card catalogue at a hundred centres would 
represent somewhere about thirty miles of cards, more or less, 
according to the thickness of the cards. There would be a little 
nest of about nine hundred drawers at each l:brary—constantly 
growing at the rate of about forty or fifty thousand cards annually 
—making at the start at each library a cabinet of about ten feet by 
fourteen feet, requiring a pair of steps to reach the top, and making 
it necessary to lie flat on the floor to make use of the lowest. If 
displayed as an ordinary cabinet ıt would present an unbroken 
cabinet about fifty feet long ın each library. This would result 
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from the meagre allowances of two cards to each book. This 1s 
the union catalogue scheme that was suggested and strongly sup- 
ported atone time. The select union catalogue 1s much worse even 
than this, as ıt gives greatly reduced results—in fact there are not 
wanting thoge who aver that the select catalogue 1s worse than no 
catalogue at all—without a very material saving ın space. 

We have now arrived by natural gradation to the complete pro- 
posal for co-operation, which includes the foundation of what we 
have referred to as a central clearing-house. This ıs not the place 
to enter into details of ways and means. At the same time ıt 1s 
obvious to anyone who ıs familiar with the dry-bread policy of 
library maintenance that the success of the scheme would be greatly 
increased by defraying the cost of foundation and administration 
from some other fund than one composed of compulsory or volun- 
tary contributions from all the libraries of London Even 1f there 
were no other reason against it, the uncertainty of its collection 
would be sufficient bar. The fluctuations in the incomes of libraries 
of all kinds, more particularly in those of rate-supported institu- 
tions, are so great that the margin ıs not sufficient for the purpose, 
and other London libraries—themselves depending upon voluntary 
contributrons—are not in all cases so permanent as such a founda- 
tion would require. The cost of such a scheme of co-operation, 
with its necessary clearing-house, might be anything from one to 
ten thousand pounds a year, or even more. If we suppose a 
hundred libraries, including the thirty or so rate-supported institu- 
tions, the contribution from each on the basis of the larger amount 
would be a hundred pounds a year. Now, ıt only requires a 
London librarian to know that many of these institutions ın the 
Metropolis are quite unable to pay a hundred pounds annually, 
because not all of them spend that amount on books, and the book 
fund is the only one that can be drawn upon. In this connection 
it must be remembered that although there are only twenty-five 
London boroughs with libraries, there are many more separate 
libraries—relics of the pre-London Government Bull period, when 
‘“ vestries °” preceded Borough Councils. If we take boroughs 
instead of the libraries the divisor 1s reduced, with a proportion&t 
increase in the amount of the individual contributions. Even 
amongst the boroughs themselves, however, there are those who 
could not spare a hundred pounds, or more, a year without serious 
result to the work they do in their immediate localities. It would 
be invidious to refer to specific libraries, but ıt may be accepted 
that although a few are able to spend three, four, or five hundred 
pounds annually on books, there are others whose disbursements 
in this direction are some way below the three-figure dimension 

It must be remembered, too, that 1f the cost of the maintenance 
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of this Central London Reference Library and Clearing-House 
had to be defrayed from contributions by existing libraries, the two 
London boroughs in which the Libraries Acts have not been 
adopted wouid not contribute their quota, while there would be 
no machinery for excluding residents of those districts from the 
use of the library, even if so barbarous a proceeding were advisable 
In another direction a ‘‘ levy ° would prove unjust: c.f., where the 
educational standard of the local residents proved too low to 
prompt them to make adequate use of the institution. Topo- 
graphical situation has no bearing upon the matter, and need not 
be urged mentally by the reader as an insuperable objection, as will 
appear shortly. 

It 1s true that 1f the scheme were subsidised or supported by the 
London County Council, the incomes of the local London libraries 
would be relieved, but when it 1s remembered that the assessment 
of library buildings has been followed by a reduction of their 
incomes, 1n some cases equal to five per cent., that the increase 
in the price of books has curtailed their purchasing power, that the 
general decrease in the purchasing power of the sovereign has 
actually, if not theoretically, reduced their net incomes, ıt ts 
obvious to the dullest and most indifferent that ıt 1s only a questaon 
of time before some relief is granted them. 

The first essential of the proposed scheme 1s a building, premises, 
or an address, as a permanent location is termed more or less 
euphemistically according to the taste of the individual. This 
building need not be either extensive or elaborate, as the stock of 
our Central London Keference Library would be a floating one. 
There must be a reading-room: readers on the premises would be 
not exactly discouraged, but certainly not encouraged. The refer- 
ence libraries of all the libraries of London would be the reading- 
rooms of our Central Reference Library. 

Book selection and purchase would be performed at monthly 
meetings of the Board of Selection—a committee composed largely 
of professional librarians, whose selection would be limited only 
by the funds at their disposal Their purchases would be per- 
Manently deposited in the proposed building. They would be 
adequately catalogued for staff use, and all the books ın all the 
reference libraries of London, including all new purchases of each 
library, would be catalogued in this great Central London 
Reference Library. From this it will be seen that all purchasing 
by local library authorities would not cease. They would, 
however, restrict their purchase to items for their local collections, 
and to books in fairly general demand In some cases there would 
be little, 1f any, appreciable difference, as not even the books in 
general demand can be purchased at present There would be 
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constant exchange of advices between the local libraries and the 
central body regarding purchases, to obviate unnecessary over- 
lapping. If we take as our basis one hundred institutions, ıt 1s 
quite clear that one hundred copies of some books would be 
required—these, equally obviously, should be bought by separate 
libraries. The number of copies required would vary decreasingly 
down to one.e And ıt would rest with the Board of Selection to 
determine the allocation of the purchase of these by deciding the 
pumber they would themselves purchase. 

It will now be seen that the stock of our Central Reference 
Library would consist of (a) those books purchased from its own 
funds, say, at the rate of 30,000 per annum ; (b) the present reference 
stock of all the libraries of London, anything from a million up- 
wards; and (c) the books purchased annually by these libraries, say, 
under these altered circumstances, 10,000 volumes a year. This 
would give an initial stock of one million volumes, with an annual 
increase of 40,000 volumes. not by any means a despicable result, 
I think. 

The two important questions now are the distribution of these 
volumes, and the provision of space for them. With regard to 
the latter, the initial stock 1s already housed ın the libraries of 
London. The problem ıs limited, therefore, to the provision of 
storage for 40,000 volumes a year, or an average of 400 volumes 
in each library. This apparent problem 1s quickly reduced to 
simple proportions, as the elasticity of nearly 150 existing buildings 
is incomparably greater than that of one. For convenience, how- 
ever, our Central Library or Clearing House, which, paradoxically, 
need not be ın any sense central, should be capable of storing about 
500,000 volumes, with room for expansion ın, say, twenty years 
time. This storehouse, not arrayed for public open access, would 
be no larger than an ordinary branch library occupying a site about 
50 by 100 feet. 

Each individual library would be the ‘‘ borrower ’’ responsible 
to the Central Bureau, and would lend the volumes ‘‘ borrowed ”’ 
through the central clearing-house to 1ts own borrowers, under its 
own rules and regulations, either for home reading or for us€on 
the premises as might be prescribed. Requisitions for books would 
be of two classes—immediate and deferred. Immediate requisi- 
tions would be telephoned to the Central Bureau, from which the 
books would be dispatched by cycle or similar conveyance, the 
messenger taking back with him the signed requisition. Deferred 
requisitions—the more numerous—would be collected by the 
regular daily collector in the morning and the books delivered by 
the delivery van the same afternoon, or if the volume presented any 
difficulty ın its collection, on the following afternoon. No 
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catalogue would be required at each library, because after a year or 
two ıt would be, in the great majority of cases, simply asking and 
receiving, as 45,000 books annually represent all the best publica- 
tions of all the world, as we count publications ın connection with 
the proposed scheme, although it does not provide for.‘ catching 
‘“up on’? past ages. 

The administration of such a scheme as this preseats no difficul- 
ties—vast and valuable as ıt is—in the light of the highly developed 
systems of charging and indexing now ın use. 

There ıs a modification of the scheme possible, which would pro- 
vide for co-operation in distribution, without any provision for 
purchasing on the part of the Central Bureau. A rough estimate 
of the cost of this does not exceed a thousand pounds a year. But 
although the advantages of even this modification are enormous 
they do not compare with those of the complete scheme. 

And I cannot better conclude than by saying that the present 
utility and the ultimate value of the scheme are both beyond con- 
ception. I can say this with all modesty because the scheme 1s 
not mine, but the natural outcome of the voiceless aspirations of a 
hundred years. 


ALEX. J. PHILIP. 


RECENT ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS. 


HE Church has never by any carefully directed and continuous 
process of study and discussion given full and definite articu- 
lation to the eschatological portions of the Scriptures, and its 
doctrinal positions are, therefore, as yet only inferential and ım- 
plicative. There have never been at any time more than a very few 
first-rate minds of competent scholarship who have made other 
than sporadic attempts to arrive at a complete and consistent view 
of what the New Testament teaches on the subject. Everywhere 
we find the influence of tradition, the citation of others’ opinions, 
the perpetuation or discussion of others’ mistakes, but seldom do 
we find original study or research devoted to the immediate utter- 
ances of Scripture, ın order to present a full-orbed view of what 
is supposed to concern most intimately and profoundly the Church 
and the World, the Saint and the Sinner. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in the handling of the subject may largely account for 
this, but these are not inherent. They are encountered only by 
those who go to the study obsessed by some scheme of interpreta- 
tion which 1s vitiated by mistakes that throw the whole field of 
thought into confusion and make a satisfactory result ımpossıble. 
This 1s well illustrated by Dr. Sanday in a recent volume. 
‘‘ Eschatology,” he says, ‘‘1s the doctrine of last things, or that 
‘* group of ideas which ıs concerned with the catastrophe or series 
“of catastrophes which ushers in and accompanies the end of the 
“world.” This short definition contains a fallacy that perverts 
the entire eschatological outlook of the New Testament writers, and 
so long as it 1s retained the subject will remain full of perplexity, 
and our Lord and His Evangelists be discredited with the incen- 
gruous results. In a recent number of this magazine* proof was 
submitted that this ruling idea of ‘‘ the end of the world ” has no 
countenance in the New Testament. Yet so obsessed is the modern 
mind by this misconception that even so eminent an apocalyptic 
scholar as Dr. Charles, in supplying an encyclopzedic article in 
which the strictest accuracy 1s demanded, at one moment recognises 
that the end Jesus was interested in was the ‘close of the age,” 
and at the next transmutes the phrase into ‘‘ the end of the world,”’ 
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although there 1s no necessary nexus between the two ideas. 
Another serious misconception that enters into these discussions 
is that of a simultaneous “‘final’’ or ‘‘last judgment” of the 
world. Our Lord never once uses the word “‘ final ’’ or “* last ’’ of 
anything which concerns the human race or His kingdom. Only 
in the Gospel of John, which many students of this subject hold 
to be non-eschatological and reject as unhistorical, do we find a 
really eschatological phrase, namely, “‘ the last day.” This seems 
to have been a recurrent phrase in the popular speech of that time, 
and meant, according to Rabbinic teaching, the close of the age 
then running, to be followed by the new age inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Messiah. The interests of Jesus would be much 
more truthfully stated as dominated by protology, or first things, 
inasmuch as His mission had no visible iconoclastic aim so much as 
‘to make all things new.” He was concerned with the initiation 
of a new religion, therefore a movement towards a regeneration of 
society which would virtually be a reign of God ın the hearts of 
men. The end of existing institutions, which had become effete, 
He left to the providential action of God, and of the Divine inten- 
tion He was so certain that He ventured. his reputation on the 
prophecy that the harvest of Judaism was nearly come. The best 
fruits, He foresaw, would be gathered into a Church which would 
scatter the living seed of His gospel from generation to generation 
until the whole world became a kingdom of God in which the for- 
mative principle would be the person and work of the Son of Man. 
This 1s the simple, reasonable, and now almost fulfilled programme 
for which has been substituted a scheme of physical and historical 
inconsistencies which, had they taken place as commonly depicted, 
would have left neither earth nor heaven to be a witness of what 
took place. 

How little can be done on current lines in elucidation or defence 
of the synoptic eschatology ıs revealed by a look at the various 
articles which have recently appeared ın journals devoted to theo- 
logy. These have been called forth by Schweitzer’s bold attempt 
to discredit the Evangelists, but no article has vindicated the 
esthatology of Jesus as a whole, or done more than offer apologetic 
concessions which discredit the Evangelists or the Master, 
although Providence has kindly taken advantage of illusions as 
to the immediate end of the world to secure some good to mankind. 
We may as well go all the way with this latest German troubler of 
the waters and his colleagues as rest in any half-way house built 
on such unstable foundations. We cannot afford to admit that 
the synoptic writers were reporters of traditions which were largely 
mythical, and in attempting an outline of the Master’s life were 
for the most part 1n wandering mazes lost, or that John’s Gospel 
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is a late attempt to rectify the mistaken views of the synoptists. 
It will not be possible to go on long with Schweitzer calling Jesus 
‘‘ the Lord,” 1f we cherish the impression that His memoirs make 
Him out to have been a poor weak creature, carried away by fits 
of fanaticism, the victim of events, often in sad perplexity and 
even despair over the central purpose of His mission. We cannot 
permanently make Jesus transcend the portrait drawn of Him by 
those to whom we are indebted for whatever historical knowledge 
we ‘are assumed to possess. What are we to think of the exegetical 
skull or fairemindedness of those who would foist upon us the 
following outline of the synoptic scheme? ‘The Baptist, Jesus and 
Paul were alike the victims of the apocalyptic literature then ın 
circulation. Nobody else was troubled about a coming Messiah. 
‘* There was silence all around ” till the Baptist appeared. Then 
Jesus set moving the wheel of apocalyptic destruction. He began 
His ministry of nine months’ duration ın the spring, and by harvest 
He expected the advent of His kingdom. He sent out the Twelve 
on ‘‘a hasty journey ” round the cities of Israel ın the expectation 
that they would return in a week or two with crowds of devoted 
followers, who would hail Him as Messiah, and He meanwhile was 
to,be transformed into a supernatural personality with power to 
destroy the world. When they returned from evangelising some 
Galilean towns they brought no admiring crowds, and Jesus was 
not transformed. Neither had the Twelve who were to have raised 
all Israel into Messianic fervour been cast into prison as Jesus had 
forewarned them. This double prophetic fatlure, one-half of 
which ts directly contradictory of the other, so discouraged Jesus 
that ıt entirely changed the run of His thoughts and fixed Him ın 
the idea that He must Himself suffer for the kingdom, and finally 
drove Him to Jerusalem to die with a cry of despair upon His lips, 
which showed that He knew then that His kingdom would never 
come. Out of this muddle came the saving idea that this world 
was not worth lıvıng for, which was the spirit of Jesus, and 1s the 
one sane dogma of Christianity and the preserving salt of the 
Christian Church. 

There is much ın this Schweitzerian sketch which 1s purely fan- 
tastical, but it illustrates several fallacies in which many divines 
at home and abroad have become entangled There 1s, first, the 
mistake as to the time which Jesus fixed for the appearance of His 
kingdom. It must be admitted that the constant intimation of the 
Master and His Apostles was—‘‘ the kingdom must soon come.’’ 
Although the ‘soon ” 1s too frequently untranslated ın our Eng- 
lish versions ıt ıs usually present ın the Greek, and this nearness 
of the time is now conceded by apocalyptic students. But what 
did ‘f soon ”’ definitely stand for? There are five temporal fixtures 
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attributed to Jesus, and apparently one disclaimer of ability to fix 
adate. The earliest recorded 1s that out of which Schweitzer con- 
structs the above disastrous tale. ‘* Ye shall not have completed 
“the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come.” (Mat. x., 23.) 
This is taken to be an order to the disciples to hasten an effort 
for the evangelisation of “‘ the Galilean villages,” which must be 
accomplished in a few short weeks, else the disciples will be too 
late to see the magic drama of the kingdom’s advent. On the 
contrary, the address accompanying the order clearly shows that 
the mission is only an experimental preparation for the whole 
future evangelising career of the Twelve. They are warned that 
they will bear testimony to governors and kings and to the Gen- 
tiles (v. 18) The “‘ cities ot Israel’’ are not equivalent to a few 
Galilean villages, nor even the entire area of Palestine. ‘‘ Israel ” 
is not a territorial but a racial name. ‘‘ The lost sheep of the 
““ house of Israel’’ in Palestine were only the merest fragment of 
the people ın whom Jesus was interested. The third book of the 
Oracula Sybillina, addressing the chosen people, says: ‘‘ Every 
‘“ land 1s full of thee and every sea.” Philo states that there were 
a million Jews in Egypt. Alexandria, Leontopolis, Corinth, 
Rome, Seleucia, indeed, wherever a Jewish community existed, 
were all cities of Israel. Hence the remark of Jesus that to carry 
warning of the impending tragedy to scattered Israel was at the 
same time “‘ to bear witness to the nations ”’ 

This fixture of the advent ıs ın harmony with another temporal 
mark, vız., that ““ the gospel of the kingdom must be preached ın all 
‘the habitableasa witnesstothenations.”’ This working programme 
is supposed to stand for a postponement of the kingdom to some 
‘period still in the distant future, and the apparent contrast between 
it and the “this generation ’’ fixture suggests to Dr. Charles 
that discourses relating to different events have been confounded 
together. There ıs no discrepancy or confusion whatever. The 
mistake here ıs that so commonly made ın apocalyptic interpreta- 
tion of failing to take words with the connotation attached to them 
when spoken. ‘‘ The habitable’ was a term then limited to little 
more than the Roman Empire; and the work of covering that wide 
area was accomplished within a generation from the days of Jesus. 
St. Paul thought so at least. He tells the Romans that their faith 
is “spoken of throughout the whole world”; he says that the 
gospel has come to Colosse “as ıt ıs ın all the world,” and has 
been preached by himself and ‘‘ heard of all the Gentiles.” (2 Tim. 
1V , 17.) Chrysostom clearly saw that the meaning of the statement 
was that the Jewish people all over the world should have warning 
of their national day of yudgment, and an invitation to seek the 
kingdom as mediated by the Son of Man. The other time fixtures 
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need not be discussed, whether it be ‘‘ some of you standing here 
" Shall see,” or “this generation shall not pass,” or ‘ when ye 
~ See the Roman armies compassing Jerusalem,” for these all 
clearly implied a period then at a goodly distance, though within 
the lifetime of a generation. Thus, it 1s evident that there 1s no 
inconsistency in the statements made as to the time of the king- 
dom’s appearapce. The mind of Jesus underwent no change, and 
He suffered no disappointment by unexpected delay. Is there not, 
however, some doubt expressed ın that apparent repudiation of 
knowledge “The Son knows not the day or the hour of its 
‘coming’? Sympathetic interpreters introduce here the kenosis 
theory, which explains how the knowledge natural to Deity was 
laid aside in the act of incarnation. It does not touch the point of 
how Jesus knows and yet does not know. Our Lord’s disclaimer 
is not so much a note of ignorance as an intimation that from the 
essential nature of the kingdom there 1s no possibility of fixing ıt 
for human recognition by minute divisions of the calendar. Dr. 
Lecky remarks truly : ‘‘ It ıs impossible to mark out with precision 
‘“ the chronology of a moral sentiment.’ Is ıt any more possible 
to fix the day and the hour when a religious movement of particular 
Sparituality that works like leaven shal! have publicly vindicated 
its right to be regarded as ordained of God and given permanent 
possession of the future? Could the day and hour of even such a 
public movement as the French Revolution have been foretold by 
those who within a few years of 1ts advent saw and prophesied its 
coming? Even if the kingdom of Jesus had been preceded by a 
physical catastrophe miraculously engineered, it had been im- 
possible to meet the minute curtosity of all the interested parties ; 
but when the kingdom ıs a dawning movement ın the hearts of men, 
a spreading of spiritual light from East to West as Jesus describes 
it, ıt has no day nor hour for its common recognition by the crowd. 
It must be apprehended by each man for himself at the psycho- 
logical moment in which it becomes a reality to his faith. 

Seeing that all the index fingers which point to the time of the 
kingdom converge upon the period when Mosaism ın tts established 
official form received its final quietus, we are driven to the conclu? 
sion that ‘‘ the end of the age ” of which Jesus spoke so much was 
the end of the then current Mosaic age, which the popular belief of 
His day held was to be soon succeeded by the age of the Messiah, or 
Son of Man. If so, this settles what Jesus meant by the kingdom 
or reign of God, and whether He understood 1t to be present ın His 
own day or to be still entirely lying ın the future. The opinions 
lately promulgated are full of a strange hesitation. Lossy affirms 
that the kingdom 1s essentially to come; Jesus is not the Messiah 
until the New Jerusalem 1s established. After the Resurrection the 
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kingdom 1s postponed to the end of the universe, and the Church 
is commanded to Christianise the peoples. Meanwhile, Christ 
lives in the Church, which 1s His kingdom on earth, and the king- 
dom of Heaven ıs open to each one after his death, unless, of 
course, he has to dwell in Purgatory. Bousset says that “ the 
‘kingdom of Jesus, strictly speaking, 1s an entirely future and to- 
‘‘ be-hoped-for state, so that to regard it as growing and ripening 
“ by an inward transformation of existing circumstances introduces 
‘confusion and inconsistency into the clear world of Jesus.” 
Loisy’s 1s an interpretation of faith to save the position of his 
Church at the expense of its originators. Bousset’s, which ıs that 
of Schweitzer, Carpenter, and many others, is given from the 
standpoint of unbelief in disregard of all interests and reputations. 
The prevalent attitude amongst Protestant scholars 1s well repre- 
sented by Harnack’s finding—‘‘ At one pole the coming of the 
‘kingdom seems to be a purely future event, and the kingdom itself 
“to be the external rule of God; at the other, iteppearsas something 
‘inward, something which 1s already present and making its interest 
‘at the moment. Neither the conception of the kingdom nor the 
‘‘ way of its coming ıs free from ambiguity.’ Jr will be easy to point 
out the path which reaches the truth and avoids confusion, incqn- 
sistency, and ambiguity. It is scarcely possible to get away from 
the conclusion that Jesus spoke of the kingdom as already come, 
and also as to come ın the future. When we get His conception of 
the kingdom we shall find that ıt harmonises both representations. 
The kingdom as present was the reign of God in the hearts of 
men. That kingdom found its place in Himself, and less per- 
fectly in all who had come to know the will of God and yield them- 
selves thereto. He ın all likelihood would have maintained that 
in every generation of His people there had been a reign of God 
in the hearts of some true Israelites. The spiritual virtues which 
He said were the indications of that reign had never been com- 
pletely absent from amongst the chosen people. Up to His own 
day, however, that kingdom was not discernible by the world, 
since the organised religion of His nation had failed to mediate 
that reign to any extent, and instead of promoting love to God 
and men, had hardened men’s hearts against God and against each 
other, as they split on their misunderstandings into hateful and 
hating sects, and cursed the Gentile world out of zeal for their 
sectarian God. Of course, this inward reign of God has no visible 
link of continuity with the coming kingdom as ıt ıs construed by 
those who think that Jesus anticipates ‘‘a supernatural event 
‘brought about by the miraculous power of God tn close connec- 
‘tion with an outward metamorphosis of all existing circum- 
“stances ° Such a conception of His kingdom never entered the 
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mind of Jesus. It owes its existence to the failure of His inter- 
preters to enter into the literary forms of an Eastern people, and 
their mistaken transmutation of beautiful poetic allegory into the 
form of Western scientific knowledge. Even Emerson’s theo- 
logical confrères in this country seem never to have read ın his 
pages, ‘‘ All religious error consists in making the symbol too 
“stark and solid, and at last nothing but an excess of the organ 
“of language.” An Oxford Principal, though on the very edge 
of discovering the secret of Jesus’ meaning, 1s dragged by the un- 
dertow of his Western prosaism into asking—‘‘ What has the 
‘‘ shaking of the powers of Heaven to do with the preaching of the 
‘ gospel?” Has he never heard of Olympian deities, of the 
prince of the power of the air, of the principalities and powers ın 
heavenly places with which apostles wrestled, or of the false and 
evil gods denounced by Old Testament prophets? What else can 
shake the ascendency of these exalted if mythical powers but the 
missionary preaching of the gospel? What else, according to his 
own showing, can institute the reign of God except the preaching 
which tears down the strongholds of superstitious and idolatrous 
belief? Jesus unmistakably shows that He looks to the sowing 
of the seed of the truth that God ıs a Spurit and the Father of all 
spirits for the bringing ın, the maintenance and growth of the 
kingdom which He initiates. 

But we must not make the mistake of supposing that moral 
suasion alone 1s to be at work ın the creation of the kingdom of 
Heaven. There 1s also a divine purpose entering into the move- 
ment, and a distinctly providential interference, but not in any 
way that could be called miraculous. It should be remembered 
that Judaism was regarded as a divine dispensation or covenant 
appointed for times and seasons. So soon as “ the fulness of the 
“‘ times ” was come Judaism was to be transmuted into a higher 
faith which would abolish special privileges and commend itself by 
its simplicity to entire mankind. Jesus believed that the time for 
this transcendent change had come, and that He had been divinely 
appointed to expound this larger faith into which God was calling 
the world. Moses, the maker of servants, was to give place to* 
Jesus, the maker of sons. This deeper and richer reign of God 
was to be mediated through Christian forms of thought and wor- 
ship. In this sense the kingdom was His, though ıt was really 
God’s. The providential sign and partial cause of this spiritual 
transformation was to be the passing away of the Jewish theocracy 
as an outward and visible sign of divine grace to the Jew. Inthe 
course of a generation Jerusalem was trodden down, temple worship 
made impossible, and the gospel of Jesus was proclaimed through- 
out the world. This entrance on ascendency 1s the visible coming 
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of the reign or kingdom of the Son of Man, its official ordination as 
the dispensation or covenant for the future divine handling of the 
world. This 1s what Jesus said to the Jewish rulers after His sen- 
tence to crucifixion. Through His death He would extend His in- 
fluence and become one of the heavenly powers, since the reign 
of God woul€c take the form which He had given to ıt and His name 
be invested permanently with power and glory. And so, indeed, 
ıt came to pass that Judaism went through the fires of providential 
judgment and passed away before the dawning age of the Soni of 
Man, Who now, whether we own or deny 1t, reigns ın the Father’s 
name. 

Behold, here, the naked facts of history foretold by Jesus, and so 
inexcusably stumbled over by those who should be the trusted 
exponents of His teaching. The late Emmanuel Deutsch so fully 
and earnestly warned English divines that “ın the Shemitic lan- 
‘“suages religious revolutions must be described ın material 
‘images, al’ physiological and psychological phenomena be pre- 
‘“ sented in their related material, sensual forms,” that one might 
think it impossible that his instructions could be overlooked so 
completely that critics hailing from our centres of learning should 
handle prophetic literature as 1f ıt were as prosaically composed, as 
a demonstration ın Euclid. Would these scholars be as dully literal 
in their reading of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue®? When there 1s no 
longer the unjustifiable substitution of the material universe for the 
visibly organised Mosaic system ın its claim to be a perpetual 
ordinance of God there will be found no need for such offensive 
suppositions as that Jesus was a reckless dreamer, or that the Evan- 
gelists ignorantly made ‘‘ composite structures’’ at random, so 
that, as Schweitzer asserts, ‘‘ the best result as to the ideas of Jesus 
“is got by taking the greatest liberty with the text.” It surely 
should have been a lesson of some significance for these critics 
that Aramaic scholars all lessen the 1mportance of the eschatological 
teaching. They note the essentially tropical tone of the language, 
and see that the catastrophic element was of importance only to 
the generation to whom ıt was spoken. 

e A few words may be added with regard to the parabolic teaching. 
In the light of our interpretation ıt will be seen that there 1s the 
strictest harmony between parables which describe the coming of 
the kingdom as a harvest of tares and wheat, that is, the judgment 
of the Jewish people and their separation into the believing and un- 
believing, or as an invisible influence lıke leaven working towards 
complete possession, or as a mustard-seed developing into a world- 
wide tree, and the catastrophic parables such as the king who sends 
his armies to take his kingdom from the murderers of his son. 
In fact, witk this key there 1s not a discordant note nor ‘‘ an obscure 
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‘and unintelligible tradition’ ın any one of the gospels. The 
judgment scene ın Mat. xxv. is no one final episode winding up 
a decadent world, but a striking dramatic setting of a function, 
which proceeds from age to age—the gospel’s saving or condemn- 
ing power as ıt 1s accepted or rejected by the nations, what Baur 
calls a maas-stab or measuring-stick, working much as other prin- 
ciples act in history as revealers of character and determiners of 
destiny, as Russell Lowell finely puts it: 


Each great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, 
And the sheep upon the right , 
And the choice goes by for ever 
"Iwixt that darkness and that light. 


It is perfectly true that this rôle 1mputes something like super- 
natural endowments to Jesus, as ıt implies what ıs not directly 
stated ın the synoptics but ıs affirmed in John’s Gospel and was 
commonly insisted on by the Apostles, that Jesus 1s Lord and 
Judge of the living and the dead, and fulfils His mission ın invisible 
realms as well as upon this earth. This ıs not the time or place for 
the discussion of this other-world development, as I am only-con- 
cerned to show that the gospel narratives are plain, self-consistent, 
and, in spite of their Hebraistic clothing of fact ın strange hyper- 
bole, highly spiritual in intent. Dr. Martineau has said ‘‘ Had 
‘‘ the things announced happened when and as they are described, 
“they would have borne Him a witness worth preserving.” We 
claim that they have happened precisely as Jesus predicted so far 
as this world was to be the field of fulfilment, and this gives us fair 
ground for presuming that they have also been fulfilled in the 
world to come. And ıt ıs just here that eschatological studies, if 
wisely directed, would find their most profitable results. 

The apologetic value of this interpretation ts very great. There 
are many to whom this fact will not recommend ıt, as ıt ‘‘ bears 


‘a witness to Him worth preserving.’ It shows that Jesus has. 


most curiously fulfilled, after a spiritual manner, many of the 
functions imputed to the Messiah in Hebrew prophecy and 1n con- 
temporary Jewish expectations. It explains why John has no such 
apocalyptic passages as abound 1n the synoptics. The events had 
all transpired when he wrote. The time of the parousza or pre- 
sence of Christ’s day, had come for the Church, and the hope of 
seeing the Lord face to face lay for fulfilment ın the higher spheres 
where Jesus was believed to reign. The Apocalypse will be found 
to be simply an expansion, with a few after-consequences, of the 
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agreement with that of the gospels, uniting the spheres revealed ın 
the first three and the fourth, and anticipating much found ın the 
Apocalypse. He wasnever mistaken , nor did he develop his views 
in the course of his correspondence, though the traditional inter- 
pretation throws everything out of focus and discredits him at every 
turn. The bearing of this interpretation on the age of the synoptic 
gospels 1s of a very intimate nature. They could not have been 
written after the fall of Jerusalem if they are held to prophesy that 
Jesus was to appear visibly and destroy the world, for their story 
would have been falsified before their publication ; while 1f written 
some years before the fall of Jerusalem their authors lived near 
enough to the sources of information to be able to give us a fairly 
accurate account of the Master’s teaching and the main events of 
His life. This consideration ought to silence voices that are loudly 
clamouring for the discrediting of our gospels, and using their 
eschatological contents unfairly for that purpose. In no field 
more than this ıs there need for the cry—‘ Back to Christ,” and in 
none is the cry as yet so much a faint voice in the unheeding 
wilderness. 


, ALEXANDER BROWN. 


THE ADVERSARY. 
A DRAMA IN ONE ACT OF FOUR SCENES. 


CHARACTERS. 


FERNANDO DEL CASTELLANO, a middle-aged, smpoverished descendant of 
an ancient house 

MARGUERITA, his youthful wife, daughter of a wealthy merchant 

A PHYSICIAN 

An OLD FAMILY SERVANT 

THE FIGURE 


SCENE I 


The chamber of an ancient castle in Toledo This chamber is evidently 
°” stripped and dismantled; pedestals where statues have stood, 
outhnes upon the walls where old pictures have hung , certain 
figures in armour of FERNANDO’S ancestors alone remain 
FERNANDO is sitting with his wife by a dying fire The time is 
deep midnight 


FERNANDO. 


O Marguer.ta! this dismantled room, 
This old ancestral chamber stripped and bare, 
A leafless forest ruined by the blast, 
Strikes to my heart. Pictures and statues, blades, 
Encrusted long ago with infidel blood, 
And holy relics and memorials dear 
Bequeathed through ages, sold or carried off ! 
The glory of our house 1s past away, 
And, dearest, most for thee my heart 1s sore. 
I took thee young from wealth and ease, and now, 
Though still but on the verge of womanhood, 
Here have I pent thee in a house despoiled. 
(She draws closer to the scanty fire as he rises excitedly, 
and paces to and fro ) 
Yet am I answerable? Have I incurred 
This ruin? Ever thriftily I lived, 
Drank not, nor gambled; yet each day, each hour, 
Some new misfortune bows me to the earth, 
Some enemy remorselessly pursues me. 
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MARGUERITA. 


An enemy? Hark back into the past! 

Canst thou remember any thou hast wronged 

Who takes, though late, this vengeance? Or had thy father 
Some foe ancestral, and still unappeased ? . 


FERNANDO. i 
I know of none that ever I have wronged. , 


MARGUERITA. 
Unconsciously, perhaps? 


FERNANDO. 


Nor did my father 
Warn me of any such descended wrath, 
This only have I found that field on field, 
And all this long inheritance hath past 
Into the hands of one whose name 1s hid, 
Who lunges at my breast behind a mask 
Vainly I seek this foe for evermore. 
(His wife rises shivering as the first grey of the dawn 
appears.) : 


MARGUERITA. 


Dawn peers, and I must go in to the child. 
(She kisses FERNANDO and passes through the decayed 
arras mto an inner room.) 


FERNANDO. 


(Turning to the armed ancestral statues.) 
Ye armed ancestral figures of my house, 
Ye statesmen dim, and soldiers long ago, 
Declare to me, doth any ancient wrong 
Committed ın far years, at last on me 
Evolve this dreadful consequence? Ah, thou— 
Thou old Pizzaro of infamous memory, 

a Dark tales and legends grim are told of thee, 
Thy rapes, thy rapines and thy blasphemies. 
Didst thou engender in a wilder day 
A curse, which innocent I expiate ? 

Speak one of you now glimmering ın dawn. 
(Dawn begins to touch the armed figures ) 

All silent. Yet I cry again, invoke 

The very dead for answer. Who ıs he 

That hath despoiled me thus and stripped me bare, 

And made me naked before all men? 
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THE FIGURE 
(Appearing masked and muffled against the stained 
window, speaks) 
I! 
. FERNANDO (in slow horror). 
Thou! Who art thou? Art thou a breathing thing? 
Or but the“apparition of a brain 
eO’ercharged? Thy face ıs hid. Who art thou? Speak! 
(As FERNANDO slowly approaches THE FIGURE, 1t vanishes 
and the CURTAIN falls.) 


SCENE II 


The same chamber Midmght As the curtain rises the clock strikes 
twelve FERNANDO ıs seen standing in the very place where the 
figure has disappeared ın Scene I. 

FERNANDO. 
He then, that figure, muffled close and masked, 
Visible suddenly in grey of dawn, : 
Accused by his own mouth of all this doom. 
Yet could I wring no answer. As I stole 
* To’ard him he vanished, silent as he came. 
(He looks into the inner room.) 
The child sleeps; but his mother! Midnight struck! 
'Tıs not her wont to be so late away 
(Enter an old servant of the house in shabby livery, 
bearing a letter.) 
SERVANT. 
Master, my mustress gave this in my hand 
Enjoining I should not deliver it 
Until the clock struck twelve. 
(FERNANDO Sezzes the letter, breaks the seal, and reads ) 


FERNANDO (reading). 

‘‘ Husband, I have left thee and my home, and I shall not 
return. But of this be at least assured, that my honour 1s 
unstained. I have not fled to the arms of any other Forgive* 
me, and teach the child also to forgive Marguerita ”’ 

(FERNANDO motions the servant to retire ) 


FERNANDO. 

Was not this desolation of my hearth 
Heavy enough that she must now forsake me, 
No reason given? Doubtless the gnawing care, 
Anxiety for evermore renewed, 
And bareness when tn plenty she had lived 
Impelled her to inflict this final blow. 
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(Suddenly he starts and, softly opening the arras, gazes 
into the room within ) 
But he, our child, how calmly slumbering! 
So that but for the colour in his cheek 
That sleep might well appear the sleep of death, . : 
Him even she leaves; a creature of the waste 
And scenting death will not desert her young’ 
What influence, then, what terror so could urge her, ‘ 
Since not into another’s arms she fled ; 
Then what compulsion irresistible ? 


THE FIGURE (agam visible as before, and speaking). 
I! 


FERNANDO. 


Thou, thou again, and masked and muffled still, 
And with thy own lips dost again pronounce 
Thyself the cause of headlong misery. 

Thy name at least, thou canst not now withhold! 


(A pause.) 


How have I wronged thee? Yet what wrong so deep , 
As could this desolation justify ? 


(A pause.) 


No answer still? Art thou of flesh and blood? 
Or com’st thou from the grave, even in death 
Bearing me malice from the underworld? 
Art thou perchance a spirit deep incensed, 
Still nursing hot a far-off injury, 
That thus thou dost pursue me hour by hour? 
This vengeance seemeth more than mortal work. 
Whate’er ensues I’Jl put thee to the proof. 
(He rushes to’ard the figure as though to grasp 1t, but 
again it vanishes as the CURTAIN falls ) 


~ 


° i SCENE III 


Again the dismantled chamber Deep night FERNANDO ın an attitude 
of suspense 1s standing at that airas door, which now opens and a 
white-haired physician enters, slow and silent. - 


FERNANDO (with outstretched arms.) 


The child? Still ıs there hope? Answer me. 
(The physician makes no answer but bows his head ın 
silence.) 
Dead? 
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(The physician approaches him and mutely endeavours to 
console him, leading ham to a char, into which 
FERNANDO helplessly sinks. The physician seemg 
his attempts at consolation are futile ıs about to 

. retire, when FERNANDO stops lim with a gesture.) 


° FERNANDO. 


e Doctor, these cumulated miseries 
Of which this 1s the last and worst, I fear, 
Have shaken my reason. It has seemed to me 
That after each new fallen calamity, 
Here in this very room by yonder window, 
A figure has appeared shrouded and masked, 
Which, when I cried to heaven to show me cause 
Of these extreme inflictions, answered: “‘ I.” 
Yet could I draw from it no plainer word, 
And when I have approached, it vanished straight. 
Tell me, for you maintain an equal pulse, 
Is this a self-created apparition 
Born of a fevered and tormented brain, 
Or does ıt come for vengeance and alive? 
Watch with me now and reassure my brain. 


PHYSICIAN. 


Small wonder that a mind so deeply torn 
Should call up phantoms tn mere ecstasy. 
I will dispatch thee ere the morning break 
A kind and drowsy syrup to bring sleep. 


(After once agam laying his hand on FERNANDO’S 
shoulder, he silently retires.) 


FERNANDO. 


Almighty God, that sittest in the heavens! 
Thou who dost punish, yet with justice, I 
Demand of thee as thou wilt judge us all 
On that last day when graves will open fly, 
Wherefore I am afflicted to the death. 
First in the desolation of my home,— 

Then tn the causeless fleeing of my wife,— 
Now in the dying of my only child ;— 
What curse 1s on me? 


THE FIGURE (again appearing). 
I! 
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FERNANDO. 


Again thou comest, 
Now for a third time, ’tis not possible 
Thou art a phantom, clearly I behold thee. 
I know thee for mine enemy, thou hast said it, ° 
Three times pronouncing thee the cause of woe. 
I will pursue thee over land and ocean, i 
No forest 1s so deep that ıt shall hide thee; ° 
There 1s no wall so strong, no lock so fast, 
That it shall shelter thee. As thou hast me, 
So will I thee pursue unto the end. 
J am a lonely man, bereaved and stripped: 
To this bare task I now devote myself ; 
Here I take oath ın this dismantled room, 
By yonder still warm body of my child, 
That I will hunt thee sleepless through the world 
Till I have called thee to a dread account! 
(He rushes towards the figure as though to assal it, but 
again tt vamshes as the curtain falls.) 


SCENE IV 


A narrow street, ending in a cul de sac. Lurid sunset THE FIGURE 1s 


seen striding slowly towards the cul de sac. FERNANDO suddenly 
appears pursuing, breathless, haggard, and unkempt. 


FERNANDO. 


At last I have thee. Hence is no escape, 

Here must thou turn at last, at last reveal thee. 

Remove thy vizor, or I pluck it off! 
(Drawing his sword.) 


Flere, if thou art a thing of flesh and blood, 

Thou canst not now refuse me satisfaction! 

On guard, sir, I'll not stab thee in the back 
THE FIGURE. 


(Slowly turning and removing hs mask discloses the very 
features of FERNANDO himself.) 


Fernando, art thou satisfied ? 


FERNANDO (with a loud cry). 
Myself ! 


(He falls dead at the feet of the figure, which stands over 
him, beginning to fade as the curtain falls.) 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
. e 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HERR VON KIDERLEN WAECHTER AND FRANCE 
PLAY THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


ERMANY’S Foreign Secretary, Herr von Widerlen 
Waechter, has been discoursing sweetly to a French 
journalist upon general disarmament, the possibility of a Franco- 
German entente, and other latter-day ideals. The fact itself 1s 
gratifying and instructive. One is glad to behold the Minister 
who let loose the Panther last year, and caused a veritable 
scare in Europe, turning his thoughts into more peaceful channels. 
It may connote a change in the right direction. By the Nationalist 
Press of Russia Herr von Kiderlen 1s accused of a Machiavellian 
design to break up the Anglo-French entente by hook or by crook, 
and his honeyed words are set down as a mere bait. But the British 
people are sure to give him credit for the best motives, seeing that 
they can never lay bare the real ones. What the German statesman 
said to the Parisian journalist in Kissingen 1s briefly this: the 
Morocco difficulty having been happily settled for all time, there 
is only one other matter remaining which keeps France and 
Germany apart—the recollection of Alsace and Lorraine. And its 
influence is needlessly bad. Does France mean to fight for these 
provinces at once? If so, her present demeanour ıs what ıt should 
be. Does she intend to bide her time? In this case it behoves 
her to strike up a more friendly attitude against Germany until 
the day dawn for the two nations to cross swords. Why, for 
instance, in the meantime should they not act together ın the Near 
East, where they have no political, but only vast economic 
interests, which may be whittled away if they remain at sixes ang 
sevens? Europe can best fulfil its high destinies by presenting a 
united front to American and Asiatic competition. And before this 
can be done France and Germany must make up their quarrels and 
join hands. Yes, but will not Europe then be Prussian? asks the 
French nation. ‘‘ Surely in vain the net ıs spread in the sight of 
“any bird.” 
A well-armed, thoroughly organised Europe, that, cries the 
hero of Agadir, 1s the desirable and attainable ideal, not universal 
disarmament, which is a mere will-o’-the-wisp | Disarmament 
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cannot be carried out except by force of arms. And the casting 
out of devils by Beelzebub 1s a poor occupation for the nattons of 
the twentieth century. Still, if the growth of armaments could 
ever be arrested, a preliminary condition would always be a 
Franco-German entente Germany entertains friendly feelings for 
France, the journalist M. Bardou tells his countryfnen. She 
feels drawn towards the Republic. It ıs not because she feels 
herself menaced by France that she increased her army the other 
day. The real cause was that she scented danger from Englafid. 
England, then, 1s the real cause of the growth of armaments. But 
if France and Germany drew close together, no intrigues would be 
of any avail against the reign of peace in Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN AS SEEN IN A GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS. 


In spite of all the well-meant endeavours of our Anglo-German 
and kindred associations, England ıs branded by Germany as the 
marplot of Europe. And do what we may, the legend will be 
upheld on the principle that 1 you want to kill a dog you have 
only to give ıt a bad name. The Continental newspaper reader 
who takes an interest in Turkey learns from the German Press 
that England ıs stirring up muschief there against the Young 
Turks, in Spain against the French, in Crete against the Greeks, 
and in Arabia against the Caliph. A moderate, influential and 
Liberal Berlin journal, owned and edited by Jews, who are there- 
fore not born Jingoes, writes ‘‘ If Turkey fails to maintain ıtself 
‘as an independent State, England will seek to lay her hands on 
“the Dardanelles, as she has laid them upon Gibraltar and the Suez 
‘“ Canal . It 1s evident that Germany and France are 
‘“ destined to settle this matter if—ah yes, if an understanding 
“ between them were not further off than ever.”’** Another demo- 
cratic and highly influential journal, also owned and edited by 
Liberal Jews, writes in a leading article on*the difficulties with 
which Turkey is beset. ‘“ Meanwhile, on the confines of the Empire 
« foreign influences. mostly English, have struck roots so deep 
“that any attempt to reorganise the political fabric may be 
“wrecked by the falling asunder of the parts. . . . It is no 
“secret that England has for long been working to loosen the 
‘bonds which link the Arabian provinces with the centre on the 
“Golden Horn. This holds good not only of Arabia proper, but 
‘also of Syria and Mesopotamia . - In these Arab problems 
‘1s rooted the life-question of the Ottoman Empire.” + The same 


* Berliner Tageblatt Wochen - Ausgabe, July 31st, 1912. 
t Frankfurter Zettung, August 6th, 1912 
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Frankfurter Zeitung devotes a special article to the Egyptian 
peril now threatening Syria ‘‘In addition to the dangers which 
“beset the Turkish Empire at every point, the Egyptian spectre 
“ appears to move from the South, stretching out its long tentacles 
“towards the neighbouring lands of Palestine and Syria.” * We 
are muischief-making everywhere: stirring up discord between 
France and Spain in Morocco, intriguing to get Suda Bay in 
Crete and the Dardanelles in the Near East, undermining the 
Ott6man Empire ın order to have control of the Caliphate, brief, we 
are the marplots of the world. 


THE GERMANS AS PAINTED BY ONE OF 
THEMSELVES. 


The spirit which prompts suspicions of this kind ıs itself 
destructive of peace; and the German Press ıs permeated with ıt. 
One of the fairest-minded and farthest-seeing men ın the Father- 
land, Maximilian Harden, who 1s wont to call a spade a spade, 
has ın the last issue of his organ exposed and censured this un- 
generous carping disposition. It discredits the nation, he com- 
plains. ‘‘ This howling over the mote in our neighbour’s eye does 
“tot free ours from the beam which is bigger English bluff, 
“ French imposture, Italian piracy and falsification, the Yankees’ 
“skill in thieving such the themes. The variants are few. 
‘“ Just because the French ın Morocco, like any colonising people 
“in lands worth having, are forced to fight for every rood of the 
“ new territory, their ears are dinned by far resonant assurances 
“that it is an unenviable possession. (In truth, ıt ıs politically 
“the most important and economically the most promising ın the 
‘ neighbourhood of Europe.) Because their navy ıs still suffering 
“from the after-effects of unbridled Jacobin sway, their President 
‘is derisively praised for his courage ın committing himself to 
“the cruiser Condé during the trip from Dunquerque to Cronstadt 
‘“ Not a day passes without coarse, wanton insults being offered to 
“the foreigner. Our behaviour 1s base, even when ıt appears to 
“be determined by the authority of office. To strive to thwart a 
“ transaction where you are foredoomed to fail, to sow mistrust” 
“where the seed must remain fruitless, is insensate and despicable 
“ What boots ıt week after week to tell the French that they have 
“nothing to hope from the Neva or the Thames, that they have 
“been shorn by the Russians and used by the British as whipping- 
“boy? A scrutinising glance shows that the alliance and the 
“ entente speedily helped the Republic, which was isolated down 
“ to 1890, to the comfortable place of a courted Great Power, that 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, August 6th, 1912 
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“the millions lent to Russia, and not withdrawn from industrial 

“ enterprise as would have been the case in Germany, are sending 
“home big annuities, and that it ıs to the friendship of Britain 
“that the expansion and security of the North African Empire, 
“ the nouvelle France, are due. . . i 

Maximilian Harden sees the policy of his Government with the 
eye of a patriotic statesman, and censures ıt with the caustic pen 
of a satirist. In Germany, however, he 1s alone. 

To ignore the preponderant rôle played by Germany ın ¢om- 
pelling European people to lay out larger and ever larger sums 
on dreadnoughts, heavy and mountain guns, fortresses, soldiers, 
and ammunition, 1s to read contemporary history with one eye 
shut. It may be chimerical to strive after general disarmament 
as Herr von Kiderlen concetves ıt. But to put a stop to the 
world-competition for naval and military superiority ought not to 
be a task beyond the power of European Governments. H it has 
not been seriously tackled, the reason 1s to be sought in Germany’s 
refusal to entertain the idea. Nay, more, Germany set an example 
of increased expenditure which is literally ruinous, and will, 
perhaps, force on a war as the supposed lesser evil. Besser ein 
Ende mit Schrecken als Schrecken ohne Ende Last year five 
Great Powers put nearly £300,000,000 apart for land and sea 
forces. Great Britain paid approximately £26,0c0,000 for her 
army and 39,000,000 for her navy; Germany 38,000,000 for 
her soldiers and their requirements and £21,200,000 for her 
sailors and their ships; France 425,200,000 sterling for her army 
and £15,700,000 for her navy, Russta £49,000,000 for her land 
forces and £11,000,000 for her naval forces, besides an additional 
£5,000,000 divided between the two. 


KAISER WILHELM AS COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


Experts affirm that Germany can now build battleships as 
quickly as we can, and quite as well. The Russian torpedo 
destroyer Novtk 1s to-day the fleetest ship on the ocean. And she 
~ was constructed in Germany. Kaiser Wilhelm, who never misses 
an opportunity to do a stroke of business for his people’s industry, 
had that ın mind during his recent sojourn at Port Baltic, when 
he recommended German shipbuilding firms for Russian warships. 
It was commonly expected that in conversation with the Tsar or 
his Ministers he would put in a word for his country ın connection 
with the commercial treaty to be negotiated next year But from 
this he wisely abstained. It is alleged, however, that he made up 
for this reserve in another way. Knowing that Russia 1s about 
to construct a formidable navy, and that orders for ships would 
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be thankfully received by German firms, he jokingly exclaimed to 
some Russian naval officers with whom he had been talking: 
“ Well, f you want really good ships and in quick time, you 
‘can’t do better than order them in Germany.” The officers 
understood, 

Another instance of the vigilant watch kept by the Emperor for 
opportunities ef this kind, and of the really clever way ın which 
he, sometimes utilises them, was narrated to me by a dignitary of 
the German Court. According to this story, which I verified later 
on and found correct, the Kaiser when at Corfu receiving the visit 
of the King of the Hellenes, showered every mark of distinction 
upon the Greek Premier who accompanied the King. He cast a 
spell over M Venizelos, who has an eye for a clever man. Their 
discussions turned upon topical questions. politics, social pro- 
blems, the twilight of ancient gods and the advent of new idols; 
and last, but not least, Germany’s efficiency in shipbuilding. That 
was really the pill administered, all the rest was sugar-coating. 
And ıt produced the desired effect. M. Venizelos, on his return 
to Athens, gave an order for eight deep-sea torpedo boats to the 
Vulkan works in Hamburg and Stettin. And ın the latter half of 
July he sent another order to the same firm for an armoured cruiser, 
The Kaiser’s success was so brilliant that he celebrated 1t himself, 
and dispatched the following telegram to the head of the works: 
‘I tender you my most cordially sincere felicitations on the well- 
< deserved, handsome success on which all German industry can 
‘look with joy and pride.—Wulhelm Imperator Rex.” 


GERMANY’S ADVANTAGES OVER BRITAIN IN THE 
NAVAL COMPETITION. 


Germany, then, can build warships and even compete success- 
fully with Great Britain for foreign orders. But what 1s of much 
greater consequence, she can man without an effort all the vessels 
she cares to build. That is the crucial point on which the outcome 
of the race will ultimately depend. Our rival 1s gaining ground 
on us rapidly in spite of our efforts to keep well ahead of her. And 
the longer the competition lasts the more formidable the difficulties 
with which we have to contend Congruously with the new law 
passed by the Reichstag, every year 2,090 men will be added to 
the navy, so that by 1920 the total will reach 80,000, and even 
more if a new law be enacted, whereas our increase will not exceed 
32,000 men. Germany can keep up this rivalry indefinitely, 
because she has conscription to help her. Any number of men 
required can be told off to serve in the army or the navy, whereas 
we are obliged to enlist our men 1n the open labour market,and to 
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pay them high wages. And even so, the difficulty of finding 
volunteers to enter the military profession ıs enormous. It may 
prove impossible to obtain the requisite number if an extra spurt 
became necessary to construct supplementary vessels ın a hurry. For 
1,500 men now needed by the navy £115,000 are required, or twice 
as much as would suffice for a German force of the same strength. 
That 1s one consideration. Another equally disadvantageous to 
us 1s the necessity we are in of constructing two ships for every one 
built by our rival. And the manning of each of these vessels costs 
us twice as much as ıt costs the Germans, so that for every million 
sterling laid out by Germany on her navy we are obliged to spend 
four millions.* That ıs why we cannot keep ıt up. ‘In this 
« contest,” writes the Russian Novoye Vremya, “‘ the chances are 
‘incontestably on the side of Germany. . . A day will dawn, 
“and it ıs apparently not far off, when the stream of volunteers 
“ flowing into the British Fleet will dry up. And then there will 
“be no object ın building new dreadnoughts: there will be no 
“ means of manning them.’’+ 


A RUSSIAN SKETCH OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
OF TO-DAY. . 


We have seen the forecast of the struggle and its ending sketched 
by the official Russian organ, Novoye Vremya. Another candid 
view of it, recently given by the most brilliant member of the staff 
of that paper, M. Menshikoff, is well worth reading. This 
publicist holds that England “‘ has ceased to be a military country 
‘in the serious meaning of this term. She has lost the warlike 
‘instinct, the instinct of chivalry which seeks out enemies and, 1f 
“ weapons are at hand, enters into combat with them. At present 
“ England possesses weapons, and more formidable weapons than 
“her foe can boast. But she lacks the dash which should move 
‘her to employ them. Manifestly the enormous riches acquired 
“ by her people have produced their inevitable effect. The land of 
“ Knights ıs become a land of burghers, bereft of the warlike 
“character ıt once possessed. It dreads war, holds ıt ın secret 
“abhorrence. If in bygone days England built a navy for war, 
“to-day she builds one against war, in order to stave ıt off. 
‘‘ Whether these are wise tactics time will show. I personally 
“ believe that what really conquers is not so much the means of 
“fighting as the desire to fight. Of the world-powers which 
‘struggled for the mastery before the birth of Christ, Carthage 
“was wealthier than Rome, and for that reason was more burgher- 
“Tike and less inclined to wage war. Well, I am afraid that com- 
‘‘mercial England has inherited, besides certain strains of 

* Novoye Vremya, 11/24th July, 1912 t Lbedem 
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‘“ Phoenician blood, the historical rôle of Carthage. Carthage also 
‘‘ built fleets and got together a coalition against Rome, but always 
`“ put off the day when the enemy might have been crushed. She 
‘“ postponed and postponed, until at last she fell herself under the 
“iron heel of her rival. . . . Of the two nations, Germany 
“is characterised by the merka of attack, England by that of 
“retreat. What is the real meaning of being prepared to fight, 
“yet not fighting? It connotes the acknowledgment ın the depths 
"of one’s soul that one ıs defeated. To delay until to-morrow 
‘what should be done to-day ıs to proclaim that one will be 
‘‘ bankrupt to-morrow. . . . Germany feels that she will get 
“ample time to deploy all her forces, and she is deploying them 
“‘ accordingly.’’* 


RUSSIA’S GUESTS FROM JAPAN. 


No wonder the peace-loving nations are grown nervous, are 
subjected to fancies and hallucinations. Nowadays every trivial 
incident 1s magnified by hope or fear into an event of world-wide 
significance. When it became known, for example, that Prince 
Katsura and Baron Goto were about to visit St. Petersburg, all 
Ęurope scented a new departure. Serious English journals 
prepared their leaders for the announcement that a Russo-Japanese 
alliance would be concluded by the two distinguished guests 
from Nippon, and the very clauses of the treaty were served up 
piping hot. And yet a little reflection, coupled with a sense of 
fitness, ought to have sufficed to show how unlikely such a con- 
summation is at present, while enquiry would have elicited the 
fact that nothing of the kind was contemplated. Between Russia 
and Japan a formal alliance would, I doubt not, be struck up 
to-day, if ıt were not superfluous. For the ultimate aims of the 
two Governments and the methods by which they seek to attain 
them are practically identical. The obstacles in their way are 
also the same, and are so formidable that only the joint effort 
of the two will avail to dislodge them. In other words, each 
of the two Powers 1s dependent upon the other to carry out 1ts 
own designs and to thwart those which run counter to its owns 
{t would be natural enough, therefore, for them to agree to join 
hands and to define their mutual obligations and rights in a treaty 
of alliance. But the very fact that their interests are, and will 
long be, virtually identical, and can be furthered only by combined 
effort, 1s enough to keep them together quite as close as a parch- 
ment treaty would, and without their incurring the disadvantages 
which an alliance would certainly entail. Moreover, a convention 
was signed between Russia and Japan on July 3rd, 1910, which 
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contains this significant clause. ‘“‘ In case any event should take 
‘ place calculated to jeopardise the status quo, the two contracting 
“parties shall concert with each other respecting the measures 
‘which they may deem called for and necessary in order to safe- 
“ guard the status quo.” That stipulation covers the whole 


sphere of likely contingencies, and 1s, to most intents and pur- 
poses, equivalent to a treaty of alliance. ° 


A FORMAL ALLIANCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 
IS SUPERFLUOUS. 


To-day the fruits of that rapprochement are visible to all. 
Japan and Russia have pooled their interests in the Far East. 
They are setting up, tacitly and blandly, as the guardians of China 
and the overlords of the Pacific. Non-Asiatic Powers are 1m- 
plicitly warned off. The United States, in particular, will have 
grasped the new situation which itself contributed to bring about. 
And the average student of contemporary history can see for 
himself that every advantage which a formal alliance would have 
bestowed upon the two nations six or seven years ago—and it was 
then actually proposed—has been conferred by the agreement of 
July, 1910, and by the consolidating effect of political events and 
exigencies. | Consequently, Prince Katsura and Baron Goto 
would have been bringing coals to Newcastle had they come to 
the Russian capital with a view to drafting a treaty of alliance. 
What they really wanted was to make the acquaintance of the 
statesmen with whom impending political changes would probably 
compel them to act, and to be able to yudge for themselves to what 
extent the views and resolves of the Tsar’s advisers coincided with 
ther own. The two men, who will shortly take office in Tokio, 
came on their own initiative, without any mission from their 
Government. , Had there been work of that kind to-day, 1t would 
not have been confided to an outsider, but to Japan’s gifted 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Baron Motono. But the stakes 
to be played for in the near future will be so heavy that the 
sesponsible chiefs of the Government were eager to see and hear 
for themselves before exposing their country torisks. They came, 
saw, and were satisfied. Japan and Russia will stand shoulder 
to shoulder, not merely against outside marplots, but also against 
the protracted reign of demoralising chaos in China. That is the 
essence of Far Eastern politics in their present phase. Nippon 
and Muscovy will rough-hew the destinies of China in their own 
way, and ıt looks as though no Power could baffle their schemes. 
This fact is not yet realised in Europe. They command the most 
redoubtable land forces on the globe. Their navies, too, will in 
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time be irresistible ın that quarter of the world. And from this 
enormous superiority they will draw those practical consequences 
which they deem most conducive to their respective nattonal 
well-being. 

How do Russia and Japan look upon China’s future ? Eye 
to eye, from the same angle of vision and through the same 
medium. And therein they offer a striking contrast to the Anglo- 
Russian concern in Persia, of which one partner ogles democracy 
while the other is smiling sweetly upon absolutism. Their 
expectations also converge, they do not look for figs on thistles, 
or expect that China will find salvation in English or Australian 
advisers. Both Japan and Russia, while allowing for the unique 
difhculties created in China by the suddenness of the change of 
régime and the unpreparedness of the people, are struck by the utter 
disproportion between the arduous task with which Yuan-Shi-Ka 
and his Cabinet are confronted, and the meagre equipment, moral, 
intellectual, and political, of the reformers. They regard the 
problem as insoluble. The chaos which now affrights every friend 
of China may, they admit, be but a passing phase of revolution. 
They hope it is nothing more. But if it should prove chronic, 
eit must be displaced at all costs, for they cannot afford to have a 
political volcano ın full eruption over their borders. It ıs not 
enough for China to take oversea advisers, ignorant of her 
language, and allow them to waste their wisdom on the desert 
air. If murders, executions, and pillage on the present grandiose 
scale do not cease, and cease soon, Russia and Japan will endeavour 
to put a stop to them, by soft words if possible, and by drastic 
methods 1f coaxing should prove ineffectual. Ihave often, here and 
elsewhere, given expression to this belief, as well as to my pro- 
found conviction that neither Manchuria nor Mongolia will again 
return to China. Once more I venture to forewarn British 
politicians that ıt behoves them to familiarise themselves with the 
idea of Russo-Japanese guardianship over China, and virtual 
protectorate, resembling in character, but surpassing ın results, 
Anglo-Russian tutelage in Persia. 


M. POINCARE’S VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURG. 
FRANCO-RUSSIAN FROTH. 


Russia has been the centre of political life and stir all through 
the sultry summer months. At first the meeting of Tsar and 
Kaiser at Baltic Port set journalistic pens moving A fanciful 
tale resulted. Scarcely was the Russo-German web woven when 
it was consigned to temporary oblivion owing to the visit of Prince 
Katsura, after which ıt was unravelled by industrious journalists 
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and new tissues woven in honour of the advent of M. Poincare. 
The French Premter’s visit to Russia was the clou of the political 
season. Marvellous legends grew up about it. A new era 
would, Parisians said, be dated from ıt. One would have thought 
judging by certain of the journalistic comments, that some political 
wonderworker had journeyed from Paris to the banks of the Neva 
to remodel political Europe, and make the worlds happier and 
better. Amazing legends were turned out in quick successiqn 
by some hidden mechanism situated on the Continent. And the 
curious thing about them 1s that they were firmly believed, not 
merely by the publicists of Fleet Street and the Boulevards, but 
also by statesmen of great experience and considerable compass 
of mind. I know for a fact that the Wilhelmstrasse was stirred 
to its nethermost depths by the circumstantial story of the Naval 
Convention. And if there had been a tithe of truth in ıt, it 
would, indeed, have been hard to reconcile Russian cordiality 
towards the Germans at Port Baltic with the alleged goings on 
between French and Russians in St. Petersburg. But it was the 
merest froth. 

A naval convention between France and Russia was the 
momentous scheme which was announced as an accomplished fact 
on the very eve of M. Poincaré’s visit. It had been pushed 
through secretly, we were told, by Prince Lieven, Chief of the 
Russian General Naval Staff, and Admiral Aubert, Chief of the 
French Naval Staf. Aiming primarily at certain far-reaching 
arrangements between the two allies, ıt wove into its inter- 
national web the British Navy, making provision for the defence 
of the Mediterranean, and, of course, for a complete settlement 
of the vexed problem of the Dardanelles. In a word, ıt was a 
most ambitious scheme of international policy, a new force in 
European history let loose by a bluff Russian sailor. This was 
the tale as narrated 1n Paris before M. Poincaré’s departure. As 
soon as he set out on the ‘‘ Condé ” for Cronstadt it was modified 
so as to afford him, too, a part to play. The Convention, we 
were then informed, had been agreed to in essentials, but had 
not yet received the last finishing touches. These would be given 
by the French Premier himself, who, together with his Russian 
colleague, would inaugurate the new era by signing the historic 
document in St. Petersburg. There could, it was argued, be 
no doubt about all this because the Governments interested had 
been kept informed of the progress of the negotiations, and the 
British Ambassador in Russia more fully than anybody else. 
Thus the base of the Triple Entente had been widened, its 
foundations deepened, and.a new safeguard of European peace 
created. 

: e 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN 
NAVAL CONVENTION. 


I felt obliged to pull down this house of cards, attractive though 
it looked. Betng in a minority of one, however, my voice was 
at first drowned. People argued that the story had been circulated 
from one end of the world to the other without provoking an 
official denial. Therefore ıt must be true. It was further urged 
with truth that ın Berlin it had received credence as well as ın 
Vienna, and that 1n London, too, the Convention was talked of 
by diplomatists as an established fact. But the Wilhelmstrasse 
credited it only for a day. Moreover, ıt does not seem to have 
occurred to politicians that the Franco-Russian Alliance has 
existed now for nineteen years, and was currently believed to be 
in all respects everything that a close alliance should be, and, ın 
particular, adequate and flawless. Consequently, if its stipu- 
lations had at any time to be put in force, the French army 
would co-operate with the Russian, and the latter with the former. 
But would the respective navies be neutral or hostile to each 
other? And if neither, what could and must be the scope of a 
Naval Convention drafted in the year of grace, 1912? Could 
it have the wide-reaching sweepascribed to it by imaginative French 
journalists? Let anyone who ıs acquainted with the condition 
of the Russian and the French navies draw up a possible con- 
vention, and then ask himself what real change it would effect 
in Europe. 

What really happened can be easily described: the Chief of the 
Russian Naval Staff, Prince Lieven, had a series of purely technical 
conversations with his French colleague, Admiral Aubert, about 
the navies of the two countries present and to come. This and 
nothing more. Only once—1f once—had such a conversation taken 
place during the nineteen years which have elapsed since the 
alliance was concluded, because there was no General Staff of the 
Russian Navy before now, and also because, since 1905, there 
has been no Russian Navy. During the first years of the Dual 
Alliance even the Chiefs of the Military Staffs of the two countries 
did not come together regularly; they met only whenever circum- 
stances necessitated. Later on 1t became the custom for them 
to see each other at least once a year, in Paris and St. Petersburg 
alternately. But since this custom took root there has been no 
Russian Navy. This year, for the first time, there 1s a Naval 
General Staff in St. Petersburg, and a navy in process of con- 
struction. Prince Lieven, who ıs head of the Staff, received the 
Tsar’s authorisation to accompany General Jilinsky, the Chief 
of the Military Staff, to Paris in order to meet and converse with 
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Admural Aubert on the sea-forces, present and future, of their 
respective countries. Their talk was, of course, technical and 
unintelligible to the mere civilian. Consequently, the innovation 
was looked upon as unimportant from the political point of view, 
and treated as such. ‘That there were no negotiations is almost 
self-evident. The British Ambassador had had no irfttimation of 
the matter whatever. Neither had any other foreign diploniatist 
in St. Petersburg. For this I vouch absolutely. I also vouch 
for the more significant fact that the Tsar’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who was away ın his country seat near Bialostok, was also 
entirely in the dark on the subject. He simply knew nothing 
at all about ıt. When he arrived in the capital, and was apprised 
of the excitement aroused in the political world by the Naval Con- 
vention he was amazed and amused. The Prime Minister, whose 
first iniormation also came from the newspapers, was moved to 
philosophic reflections by the spectacle. Explanations were given, 
fears were allayed, excitement was calmed, and the facts were 
duly set forth. My account of the matter was amply confirmed. 
During the conversations which M. Poincaré had with the two 
Russian Ministers, MM. Kokofftseff and Sazonoff, the Naval 
Convention, which the Press characterised as the main theme of 
their discussions, was never alluded to. Thus this fantastically 
embroidered legend has melted away into thin air. 


FRANCO-RUSSIAN VIEWS ON THE WAR. 


The members of the allied nations had several protracted talks, 
during which they covered the entire ground, touched every issue, 
explored all pressing questions in the sphere of world-politics. 
But they found no bridge to carry them from the speculative 
domain to the practical. They merely exchanged views. The 
few contingencies considered were forcedly hypothetical, and the 
decisions taken were necessarily adjustable. The main objects of 
the visit were to clear up misunderstandings, to settle certain con- 
tentious questions, more especially that of the Anatolian and 
Black Sea Railways, to demonstrate the closeness of the alliance 
to the world at large, and to consolidate the relations of the two 
countries And these objects have been attained, so far as they 
were attainable, by the means employed. 

How to end the Turco-Italian War was one of the problems that 
exercised the ingenuity of the two statesmen. They had tackled 
it before, each in his own way, and ıt then appeared that the way 
of the one differed considerably from that of the other. In fact, 
it is hardly too much to say that M. Poincaré thwarted the scheme 
devised by his Russian colleague just when ıt seemed within an 
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ace of realisation. That was in the early part of the year, when 
M. Sazonoff was in favour of bringing pressure to bear upon 
Turkey “for Turkey’s good.” By merely proposing a different 
start, the French Premier took the wind out of the Russian sails and 
the war was allowed to follow its course Since then much has 
changed ın "Turkey and elsewhere, and to-day the two statesmen 
showed themselves equally intent on the end, while neither was 
obstinate in his conviction that his were the only means of securing 
it. But although union 1s strength, Russia and France are not 
Europe. Their efforts, to be successful, must be seconded by 
their neighbours. The central European Powers have also a say 
in the matter, and their judgment and methods may diverge from 
those of MM. Poincaré and Sazonoff. On some points they differ 
gonsiderably. That Russia has a decided leaning towards a 


“European congress is no secret, neither can the fact be ignored that 


Austria-Hungary still believes in the force of the objections to an 
international tribunal, which moved her to veto it during the 
Bosnian crisis. Unless the programme and even the award of the 
Congress were predetermined, there 1s no knowing what themes 
might be presented for discussion or what disputes might ensue. 
And, on the other hand, ıf the results were arrived at beforehand 
by the Powers, there would be no object ın convoking a congress 
That, ın brief, ıs the Austrian dilemma. 


PEACE POURPARLERS: TURKEY’S DIFFICULTIES. 


France and Russia, then, are agreed to offer their good offices 
for the restoration of peace as soon as a fitting opportunity offers 
This is an excellent resolution, but it is not strikingly new So 
long as Turkey 1s able and minded to resist her assailant, no Power 
has the right to say nay. The argument that she 1s fighting for a 
losi cause 1s irrelevant. In every struggle one of the parties 1s 
foredoomed to be beaten. And if you argue that in this case the 
upshot ıs obvious, the Turks reply that ıt 1s so, but that the upshot 
as they foresee ıt ıs the reverse of what Russians declare ıt to be. 
One crucial difficulty with which Turkey has to reckon ıs the 
sinister effect which acknowledged defeat would have on the 
Arabs. Say what you will, the Arabs, who, despite their racial 
and political dislike for the Turks, are shedding their blood for 
their fellow Moslems, have behaved like heroes. So, too, have 
the Ottoman officers who, like Enver Bey, are bearing the brunt 
of a desperate struggle; so desperate, indeed, that several of the 
Committee leaders ın Constantinople were in favour of abandoning 
it from the outset. No, to order these men—who are still eager and 
undefeated—to desist and to make over the most orthodox pro- 
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vinces of the Empire to the Christian would be treason to God 
and man ın the eyes of the Arabs, and might well justify a 
declaration on their part that the Turks are unworthy of the 
Caliphate, which must forthwith revert to the people among whom 
it was first instituted by Allah. By making peace with Italy, the 
Turks may be provoking a general uprising of the Arabs. That’s 
the rub. ° 

That to-day the Turks are more disposed to a compromise with 
the enemy than they ever were before ıs certain. The present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Noradounghian, could afford to sign 
a peace treaty of a kind that would have scared his predecessor. 
For Noradounghtan, an Armenian by birth, ıs a Christian by 
religion. Being personally acquainted with him, I can also say 
that he 1s a patriot who will neglect no opportunity to further the 
interests of the Empire. But he and his colleagues in the Cabinet 
are eager to liquidate the sinister inheritance bequeathed by their 
predecessors, and to establish normal lıfe ın the country. And ot 
this the condition sine qua non ıs peace with Italy. Pourparlers 
of a more or fess informal character were carried on during my 
recent stay in Constantinople. But they came to nothing for lack 
of a common basis. Italy held her ground, Turkey declined. to 
quit hers, and the parties were unable to throw a bridge from 
one to the other. It has been authoritatively asserted during the 
last few days that these attempts have been given up as hopeless 
But the statement 1s misleading. To my knowledge they are still 
being carried on And what 1s more, a new departure 1s, I under- 
stand, being taken by the Ottoman Government. Recognising 
that the real belligerents on the Moslem side are the Arabs, an 
important expedition is being rigged out from the Turkish capital 
to lay before the Sheikhs the present state of affairs, and the 
desirability for Islam as well as for 1ts most important political 
community to stop the war and make terms with the adversary ; 
a delicate task, but the Turks are hopeful. 


CAUSES OF SLAV RESTLESSNESS IN THE 
BALKANS. 


Until peace has been formally concluded, the danger of trouble 
in the Balkans will not be exorcised Everybody 1s nervous, one 
Power muistrusts the other, and the little States would gladly profit 
by the ensuing disharmony. A few days ago a battle royal was 
fought by Turks and Montenegrins on their respective frontiers, 
the latter occupying a blockhouse alleged to be situate on the 
territory of the former. The number of dead and wounded was 
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considerable. Although only a border quarrel of a kind to which 
both peoples have long been accustomed, competent politicians 
feared that this fray would lead to war. For the Turkish Minister 
in Cettinje delivered an ultimatum to the terms of which King 
Nicholas’s Government refused to assent, whereupon the diplo- 
matist, called for his passport and broke off relations with the 
Montenegrin Gévernment. For a moment the outlook was 
seriqus, but only for a moment. Russia lost no time in acting. 
Emphatic representations were made at the Porte as well as in 
Cettinje. But happily they were not required It soon became 
clear that the Ottoman Minister ın the latter city had gone beyond 
his instructions. He had broken off relations on his own 
initiative. This explanation cleared the air in that part of 
Europe—for a while. 

Meanwhile Bulgaria became the centre of still more redoubtable 
forces which have been called forth partly by the grounded fear 
that something may be done during the war to block the road 
which Jeads to what she deems her national goal, and partly in 
consequence of the revolting massacre of Bulgarians by the Turks 
in Kotchana. With regard to the first matter, it arose in this way. 
The Porte entered into relations with the rebellious Albanians, 
and was reported to be about to grant their demands. Autonomy 
was expected to be the outcome But if the rebels recetved such 
an important concession, and autonomous Albania were taken to 
include Novi Bazar, Uskub, and the district round about, there 
would be no holding back the South Slav nations from acts of 
political madness For these districts were once integral parts of 
Bulgaria and Servia in their days of military power and glory. 
They also figure prominently in the pictures which imaginative 
Slav politicians—and, I may add, statesmen—draw of the Servia 
and Bulgaria of the future. They are what may be termed Slava 
irredenta The Serbs cherish a hope which differs little from a 
conviction that they will one day occupy a stretch of this country 
with an outlet on the Adriatic. Now, if the province were in 
corporated in a self-ruling Albania, these stimulating expectations 
would be blasted, and for Servia at least life would hardly be worth 
living. The consequent dissatisfaction would be almost irrepres- 
sible. Certainly there would be no stability in things political in 
the Peninsula. For this reason the Russian Government took 
the matter up, and watched with a vigilant eye the course 
of negotiations between the Porte and the Albanians, ready should 
the need arise to insist on Slav interests. On the other hand, 
Russia has made ıt quite clear that she will do nothing to add to 
Turkey’s difficulties. She does not ask that Novi Bazar be ceded 
to Servia or Uskub to Bulgaria. They are Turkish, and may 
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remain Turkısh. What she does desire is that they should not be 
incorporated ın an autonomous state which would upset the 
equilibrium of national communities ın the Balkans, and cheat 
the Slavs of a harmless hope. Still to the Turks Russia’s voice 
sounds like that of the heir. 


THE KOTCHANA MASSACRE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. . 


The anger aroused ın Bulgaria by the atrocious massacre of 
Bulgarians ın Kotchana 1s intelligible. One hundred and forty 
Christians were put to death by angry Mohammedans, with accom- 
panimeuts of revolting cruelty, while the Ottoman authorities 
looked on inactive. It was a repetition on a large scale of the 
pogrom of Ishtib, which took place last November. Such horrors, 
it 1s argued, are incompatible with ordered community life, and 
in Macedonia they seem to recur periodically. Whatever party 
chances to have the upper hand ın the Ottoman State, the lot of 
the Slavs undergoes no change for the better. All this 1s true, 
answer the more moderate Turks, but it 1s not the whole truth. The 
leaders of the Slavs of Macedonia are working late and early to 
overthrow the Ottoman Government, and bring about the in- 
corporation of their province, or a part of ıt in Bulgaria. They 
eschew no means, however reprehensible. Murder, and incitement 
to murder, are among the usual weapons. Their spokesmen—two 
Professors from Sofia—who visited the European capitals ın the 
early part of the year, made it clear that 1f Europe declined to 
intervene, the natives, “f maddened by persecution, would take 
‘the law into their own hands, and have recoursé to violence.” 
That threat 1s now being carried out We cannot be asked to treat 
rebels and plotters as we deal with loyal subjects. 


TURKEY IS AGONISING, SAY RUSSIAN 
POLITICIANS. 


There 1s no doubt that, whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
matier, the situation 1n Macedonia 1s serious, and the temper of 
King Ferdinand’s subjects ıs disquieting. The Bulgarian Premter, 
Gueshoff, with whose views I am familiar, ıs a thoughtful, 
prudent, moderate man, whose forbearance deserves recognition. 
But his moderating influence has lımıts It was at a low ebb after 
the Ishtib massacre last November, and ıt has again been on the 
wane since the pogrom in Kotchana. So long as M. Gueshoff 1s 
Premier, Bulgaria will not precipitate a European conflict. What 
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sustains the bellicose spirit of the Bulgarians more than anything 
else 1s apprehension lest the Albanians should receive from the Porte 
territory which they and the Serbs hope to inherit some day. At 
present, however, I look upon the grounds for this fear as slender. 
The Albanians may receive the privileges which they formerly 
enjoyed, or some of them, but ıt seems highly unlikely that home- 
rule, administragive or legislative, will be bestowed upon them 
at present. It would be a new departure and a dangerous pre- 
cedent. The Porte could not well entrust the Albanian Moslems 
with self-government while withholding it from the Bulgars, the 
Arabs and other equally and more gifted races. On the other 
hand, decentralisation for all nationalities will entail, it seems to 
me, the disintegration of the Empire. 

The plight of Turkey, despite the recent change for the better, 
is pitiable. Beset with enemies secret and open, within the 
Empire and without, she lacks a political leader equal to the occa- 
sion. In Russia, and not in Russia only, the view prevails that 
“the Ottoman Government has entered upon the period of its 
“agony, which 1s perhaps near the end. . . . Bulgarians and 
“ Serbs and Greeks have in Turkey millions of unredeemed 
“brethren, and are only waiting for an opportunity to complete 
“the national union at her expense.”’ 

‘ There ıs not the faintest doubt that the days of Turkey as an 
“Empire are numbered, and not only the useless Tripol: and 
‘“ Cyrenaica, but all the border provinces—Albanian, Greek, 
‘« Macedonian, Arabian, Armenian—will fall away from her. If 
“they still hold together by rotten threads, ıt is only ın con- 
“ sequence of the compulsion exercised by the so-called European 
“concert. In the interests of humanity, it ıs to be desired that 
“this process of crumbling away should move apace and be 
“speedily ended, and this ıs an object worth striving for.’’* 


A FRANCO-RUSSIAN DISPUTE: MAY TURKEY BUILD 
RAILWAYS TO THE BLACK SEA IN HER OWN 
DOMINIONS? 


Perhaps the most important of all the themes mooted during 
M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg turned upon Russia’s 
attitude towards France’s policy in Asia Minor. The subject is 
little understood in Europe, because it has hardly ever been dwelt 
upon by the Press. Briefly stated, however, the dispute between 
the two Governments 1s as to whether French Companies should 
help Turkey to construct a railway from the Black Sea through 
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Anatolia to Erzeroum on the Russian frontier, seeing that Russia 
disapproves of the scheme as detrimental to her strategic, political, 
and economic interests, and considers that she has strong claims 
to have her wishes taken into consideration by Turkey and by 
France. Russia’s interests in Asia Minor are chiefly political, 
whereas those of her ally may aptly be characterised as economical. 
To secure orders for the construction of railways, quays, forts, 
bridges, which offer lucrative investment for French capital and 
provide employment for French engineers, 1s as much an aim of 
French diplomacy as of private firms. Zeal for the material 
interests of 1ts citizens explains the peculiarly economical character 
of the policy followed by the Republic during the past ten or fifteen 
years in the Near East. The Quai d’Orsay is ever attentive to 
the voices of French captains of industry, and ready to shape its 
policy, as far as feasible, in accordance with their interests. 

The Ottoman Government has for some time past been ın treaty 
with two French Companies, one of which would fain construct a 
number of lines from Samsoun on the Black Sea to Sivas, Divrik 
Kharpout, Erzinghian, and Erzeroum, near the Russian frontier, 
and the other would exploit ıt. Neither of these syndicates will 
receive a concession such as the German Company secured for ¢he 
Baghdad Railway. Each one will sign a contract to fulfil its part 
of the compact for a certain rate of remuneration to be paid by 
the Porte. These negotiations, however, have not yet been 
brought to a final issue because of Russia’s protest The Tsar’s 
official advisers plead that a Turkish railway from the Black Sea 
to Ezeroum would impair their strategic position, which at present 
is excellent, and would also damage them politically and 
economically. Russia cannot affect satisfaction at the building 
of ary railways in those districts, but 1f they must be constructed, 
She would rather see lines running parallel to her frontier than 
lines perpendicular to tt. 


A CUPBOARD SKELETON COMES TO LIGHT THE 
RUSSO-TURKISH ARRANGEMENT OF 1900. 


But Russia does not rest her claims to be heard solely on her 
interests. She also relies on certain treaty rights, the exact nature 
of which has never yet been made known to the general public. 
In the year 1900 her Ambassador to the Porte, M. Zinovieff, 
negotiated a secret agreement on the subject which reserved to 
Russian subjects certain privileges in this matter, in return for a 
service rendered to Abdul Hamid. The Sultan had been asked 
by the St. Petersburg Foreign Office to take back some fifty 
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thousand Armenians who had fled to the Caucasus to escape the 
massacres which he was suspected of having organised or con- 
nived at. And he besought the Tsar’s Government to keep them. 
His request was accorded only in return for the secret arrangement 
which stipulated that Turkey should confer no railway concessions 
in that part’of the Empire on any but Russian subjects. She 
might, howeveg, the document went on to say, build railways 
herself whenever she wished. To-day the Porte is desirous of 
laying down a line between Samsoun and Erzeroum, while Russia 
would fain veto the scheme. That the projected route 1s of great 
strategic value, and would not be undertaken were ıt otherwise, 1S 
frankly admitted in Stamboul. But the Turks claim that it will 
also be most valuable economically. And on this there cannot 
be two opinions. The Russians next object that it constitutes 
a breach of the agreement of 1900, and this 1s how they seek to 
prove their contention. The Porte professes to build the line 
by contract, but in reality ıt is conferring a concession, and, 
therefore, violating the arrangement. As the money required 
for the works 1s not available in the Ottoman treasury, it must 
be raised by a loan, and this constitutes an evasion of the spirit 
of the agreement which implies that the funds shall be drawn from 
the ordinary revenue. To this objection the Porte answers that 
ıt will be evident to all, when the text of the document ıs pub- 
lished, that there 1s no breach of the compact, and ın faith of this 
contention declares its readiness to submit the matter to arbitration. 
Russia has not accepted the challenge. 

The Turks have also relied upon various other points ın con- 
nection with this dispute. As the secret arrangement was made 
under Abdul Hamid, they appeal to St. Petersburg to modify 
it now that a new order of things has arisen on the ruins of the 
old. An independent nation, they argue, ought to be 
allowed to build what railways it wants at home. They 
further plead that the fifty thousand Armenian refugees 
returned to Turkey when the Constitution was proclaimed, 
and that the contract, becoming thus one-sided, has lost its 
force. Lastly, they contend that to build the railway as they 
now propose is but to wield a right expressly reserved to them 
by the arrangement. In Paris the same view 1s held, and 1s 
supported by a set of arguments of varying force. They point 
out that from the strategic point of view Russia has nought to 
fear from Turkey. A nation of 160 millions and inexhaustible 
wealth will never be attacked by a little country of twenty millions, 
and without a superfluous piastre. Moreover, during the ten 
years which have still to elapse before the railways can be finished, 
the disproportion between the two countries will have become 
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greater, so that the mulitary argument has no foundation. 
Economically, too, they add, Russia would stand to gain because 
the wealth of the population would grow, and the Russian neigh- 
bour would profit by ıt. 

All the aspects of this vexed question were passed ın review 
by the Russian and French Ministers. M. Poincaré 1s said to 
have been perfectly frank and open to argument. One of the 
contentions of his Government 1s that if French syndicates hold 
aloof, an American firm will rush in and take its place. And the 
name of this firm ıs the Chester group, which has laid its scheme 
before the Ottoman Government. Russia’s spokesmen retort 
with force that the Americans are not Russia’s allies, and, there- 
fore, are not entitled to the rights nor bound by the obligations 
of an ally. For one ally the strategic railways of the other may 
mean much. And if the railway ıs built, Russia’s strategic 
frontier will be so changed that she must keep a much larger 
contingent of troops in the Caucasus. And this will involve 
their removal from some western district where a western ally 
might be glad to have them remain. Sapienti sat. 

The French Premier displayed his goodwill by going as far 
as was feasible at this stage of the discussion, which, being thrge- 
cornered, could not be terminated by himself and his Russian 
colleague without a settlement between Russia and the Porte. 
Two concessions, one in time and the other ın space, bear witness 
to the yielding spirit evinced by M. Poincaré. The Porte wants 
the railways to be completed in ten years and to extend to 
Erzeroum. Russia, on the other hand, would like the term to 
be fifteen years, and the terminus to be Erzinghian. The French 
Minister agreed to a term of thirteen years, and consented to break 
off the line at a place nearly midway between Erzinghian and 
Erzeroum. 


E. J. DILLon. 
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THE SEPTEMBER PLAYERS. 


HERE the forest comes down to the sea there 1s a little har- 
bour, and in a clearing of the forest on a hill slope above the 
harbour 1s a little village called Woodhaven. The village 1s as old 
as the forest, and the forest was old when it was enclosed by the 
Great Duke. In the bustle of life we forget that the whole world 
is not bustling; that there are places and people living their lives, 
quite unconscious of the stir and turmoil that seems so all- 
important, all-embracing. These places, these people, give to the 
world something of themselves; a rumour of their quietude goes 
abroad, a son or daughter slips into the main current of life’s river, 
and 19 a link with the outer things. But the life of the place goes 
on; its forestry and harvesting, its quiet round from autumn to 
autumn, 1ts making up and breaking up and re-making up of 
homes, its comedies and tragedies. New appliances, already old 
in the outer world, gradually creep ın and alter imperceptibly the 
ways of the forgotten place, and keep it in the general plane of 
civilisation; but no rude change breaks in to sever immemorial 
traditions of conduct and faith that have been handed down for so 
many generations. This is all true of many places, but ıt has a 
particular application to Woodhaven, where men look out on the 
changeless sea—for here the busy traffic of steamships has no 
place—and watch fishing boats rigged as they have been rigged 
since that fashion of sailing crept westward from the Nile and the 
Middle Sea, perhaps seven centuries ago. Woodhaven, like all 
such places, has a curious magnetism on her people. The few who 
pass into the world are ever feeling the lure of home. Most of 
those who pass out are seafaring men, but, sooner or later, they 
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return and find once again the coast-line that they love and the 
forest that divides with the sea the allegiance plighted ın youth. 
This unfailing call 1s a strange thing, and it is this that year by 
year brings the September Players to Woodhaven. When a 
Woodhaven man writes of the September Players, he somehow 
seems to leave the world of reality and pass into a dream world, 
where sea and forest, Prospero and the Banished Puke, Miranda 
and Rosalind, glide unbidden into sight. Stamp your feet, rub 
your eyes, do what you will to retain this present world, and 't 
avails you nothing. The mill up the broad silver stream that runs 
into the sea at Woodhaven becomes a castle, the yellow sands that 
stretch mile on mile are not the sands of yesterday, the fishing 
boats are winged things, the harvested fields on the uplands and 
the apple-red orchards are gifts of the sunset, the deep oak forest, 
with its fringe of pines, ıs a thing of wonderment that claims 
mingled reverence and fear, while the Hunter’s Moon, billowing 
from the sea, belongs to the very world of faery that she creates, 
and 1s, indeed, the chariot of Venus rising from the foam. Speak 
but the words September Players, and (such 1s the virtue of magic 
words spoken or written in due time and place) everything is 
changed, though nothing ıs changed. Not a twig, or a ripple,or 
a moonbeam, or a grain of sand more or less in the world, and 
yet all is transformed as by the very staff of Prospero. But, as the 
magician of the parlour would say, there is no deception. All 1s 
in order; the laws of nature are not wronged, and as we murmur 
the words, September Players, we certainly mean real people of 
flesh and blood who tread a real world of sand and heather and 
pine-cones, and breathe the sea-wind as ıt sighs into the wood. 
Let us be frank and thus make the miracle more miraculous, the 
dream more dreamlike. 

When the London season of play-acting comes to its end, 
certain small companies of actors, not regular travelling companies 
at all, but parties of players bent on combining profit and pleasure, 
venture forth from the great Metropolis to certain seaside and 
country towns. For the most part these players are not of the 
first flight, though they are starred on flaming playbills with all 
due courtesy. Sometimes a great actor goes on the round, per- 
haps for his own pleasure more than for his profit. Now it so 
happened, the facts are plain enough, that a number of years ago, 
an actor and an actress of genius sprang from the apparently un- 
promising soil of Woodhaven. Scarcely more than boy and girl, 
they were fascinated by a company of booth players who had set 
up business in the wood above the beach, and for a whole summer 
performed every night original plays based on events in the daily 
papers. It was a resourceful, romantic company, and when they 
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left at last the youth and maiden went with them. A sturdy 
healthy couple whom fate had flashed through with genius, they 
came out of the rude ordeal unharmed, and when next we see them 
they are man and wife regularly attached to a provincial company, 
and, at a glance, acting as few provincial actors had acted beiore. 
Their famé spread, and a few years saw them ın London earning 
substantial wealth, but ever placing their art before their fame. 
They had two children, a boy and a girl, and these inherited their 
parents’ gifts. Before the parents were middle-aged these children 
bade fair to outstrip their elders in genius. The lure of home 
always held them all, and ıt was this that took a certain company 
to a certain part of England in August. When the tour was over 
in the first week of September a caravan, well fitted with actors’ 
gear, left the company at a certain little town, and travelled, shall 
we say, west, soon to be swallowed up by a forest which delivered its 
guests in due course to the sea. These were the September Players, 
tather, mother, son and daughter, and one Giles Rigg, a Wood- 
haven man of mild heart who had been the right-hand man of the 
chief of the players years out of mind, and who always played the 
part of a monster ora villain. Could anything be simpler ?—a plain, 
ynvarnished tale of professional success coupled with love of 
home. Simple enough; there is no deception, all ıs plain as a 
broken staff buried certain fathoms in the earth, and yet, mark the 
sequel and confess that there 1s magic at work 1n the hearts of men. 

A little cove faces eastward an arrow-shot from Woodhaven, 
secluded ın the winding coast. A gap in the seaward wood at 
this spot shows a little lawn slightly sloping upward and close- 
knit by trees, many gnarled and old and weathered with a west- 
ward bend. The tide laps up to the very foot of the lawn. It 
is a clear evening, the first evening in September. The hour 1s’ 
a few minutes past seven, and the afterglow of the scarcely- 
hidden sun pours up into the heavens from behind the wood. 
The evening 1s windless, and an orchestra of birds from the forest 
salutes the sea. A quiet splashing of oars ıs heard, and then one, 
and then a second boat, comes round the point into the cove, and 
stands in by the lawn a couple of oars’ lengths away. Two old 
people, a man and a woman, are ın each boat facing the oarsman. 
One of the oarsmen speaks to the other: ‘“‘ Are they here to- 
“mght??” “Ay; Giles Rigg was at the Blue Anchor an hour 
‘ago. The van’s at the top of the wood.’’ ‘‘ Are you sure,” 
broke in an old woman’s voice, and it trembled. ‘‘ He never 
“fails, said a man’s voice from the other boat. ‘* Nor she,” 
said the other woman. ‘‘ Nor the children,’’ muttered the old 
man in the first boat. ‘‘ Ay; all five be here,” said the boatman. 
From the lawn the boats and the figures were silhouetted 1n black 
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outline against the eastern sky where a curious glow began to 
shine, despite the brilliant but rapidly fading red of the cirrus 
clouds in the high heavens. Then a thrush from a tall tree sang 
lustily in the first hint of twilight, and suddenly stars began to 
peep. The lawn, the wood was beginning to fill with a tender 
mist of dusk, and, save for the figures on the water, than seemed 
to play no part ın the scheme of things. Yet the world of silence 
felt that something was about to happen. Nature grew tense 
with expectation, as ıt seemed. Something like a sob, a catch- 
ing of breath, came from both boats as, with the clearness of the 
thrush’s song, they heard a girl singing: 


“ Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


It was the prologue, the call to attention, and then ın a moment 
the lawn seemed full of people of an antique time, and the voice 
of a great actor spoke forth familiar words. 


‘* Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? ” 


Never had the famous passage before had such a delivery in such 
a setting. It was indeed the Banished Duke. The magnificence 
of the verse came into its own as its music, resonant with 
melancholy grandeur, ran through this place ‘‘exempt from 
‘“ public haunt,” and touched the hearts of parents welcoming a 
son banished by fame from home. Just enough to hint the story 
followed, scene gliding into scene, the whole brought into brief 
compass. Orlando was an Orlando that Rosalind needs must 
love, and Rosalind ravished all beholders. But ıt was the dream- 
like measure of it all that held the mind; the subtle music of 
wonderful voices echoing out on to the quiet haven. Then 
suddenly as Rosalind cried, ‘‘ Bid me farewell,” the actors were 
gone. But only for a moment, and in that moment the great 
saffron moon had risen and lay in inconceivable majesty upon the 
waters, pouring her avenue of golden light into the forsaken lawn, 
across the motionless boats where such proud hearts waited a new 
event. With a thrill that came like swift summer lightning 
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through the evening, Ariel’s song broke out from the upper arr, 


as it seemed: 
‘ Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands.” 


The lawn filled again, and there followed the chief phases of the 
wondrous fifth act of Lhe Tempest. Never had this Prospero been 
such a Prospero before: magnificent in dignity, supreme in 
forgiveness. Every element of his art was at the fullest stretch, 
and he acted as 1f with the consciousness that his auditors were 
‘the moon and the other stars.’ Nor did his company fal him 
in these brief passages. It seemed as if this were no play-acting, 
but life indeed ; life of some other age, figuring forth the changeless 
passions of the human heart with all its infinite capacity for 
forgiveness, brought into being on this lonely shore where soon 
the autumn gales would be roaring through the half-naked trees, 
and the tempest-tossed ocean flinging its greedy waters on the 
little lawn. But on this warm, quiet evening, the September 
Players weaved their magic over sea and land under the rising 
moon: the strangely-clad figures gliding in the moonlight, the 
clear, melodious and haunting voices, the sense of love and 
mystery, and, last of all, as the vision of the island vanished, the 
perfect music of Ariel’s last song — 


‘In a cowslip’s bell I he, 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly ” 


As silence with almost the force of sound fell on the scene, a bat 
silvered in the moonlight, circled round and round the boats, a 
great moth swept starward, owl answered owl in the depth 
of the forest, and far away a fox barked on the hill. So the 
dream ended figures came down to the water’s edge and the boats 
were dragged on to the beach, and hands were grasped and cheeks 
were kissed. The Master from London only said two things: 
‘“ How did we do ıt, mother, better than ever? Yes, but look at 
“the stage and the light and the—the audience.” Then he added: 
“ But what have we for supper: eggs and ham? What! Sykes’ 
“ ham from farm t’other side of Dikedale. Come, let us aboard.” 
Then the boats with their strange passengers, banished dukes and 
wondrous daughters, and peasants of an immemorial stock, rowed 
away from the land, the oars dripping with moonlight as the prows 
headed, as it were, for the very moon herself. In a minute they 
were gone with their burden of pride and love, and on the haunted 
stage of the September Players nature resumed her solitary reign. 
J.E. G. pe M. 
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REVIEWS. 
CHRISTIANITY IN EARLY BRITAIN.* 


Persistent historical labours are gradually lifting the veil of tıme 
that hides from us the early history of Britain. Dr. Rice Holmes 
has given us a mass of material, admirably collated, on ‘pre- 
Roman Britain. Dr. Scott Holmes, ın his learned volume on 
Christianity ın Gaul, has presented the necessary background for 
an investigation—such as we have now before us—of the 
beginnings of Christian teaching ın Britain. No doubt Dr. Hugh 
Williams has anticipated much that Dr. Scott Holmes will have 
to say in his volume on Britain, but there 1s ample room for a 
further work on the same subject. Meantime, we have also now 
available excellent editions of Nennius and Bede, and Mr. Wade- 
Evans has given us in his book on Welsh Mediæval Law a fore- 
taste of the ample material that 1s slowly becoming available for 
a consideration of the fifth and sixth centuries from the British 
point of view. We are by no means at the end of our material. 
Investigations into Roman remains may have superb surprises 
in store for us at any moment. Dr. Williams has certainly not 
said the last word on ‘‘ Britain as a province of the Roman 
‘Empire.’ It 1s indeed curious that so learned an investigator 
should, like his predecessors and co-workers, have to some extent 
neglected one obvious source of information; we mean imperial 
edicts or laws especially relating to the province of Gaul, which 
included Britain. This material requires detailed investigation. 
An instance of it is the decree on education issued for the Province 
of Gaul by the Emperor Gratian in the year 376 (see Codex 
Theodosianus: xiii. Tit. in., cap. x1.). The edict ıs discussed in 
the Journal of Education for November, 1910. 

Dr. Williams has given us a thorough as well as an ideally 
cautious book. He begins with an outline of ‘‘ the history of 
“the invasion and occupation of Britain from Claudius to Con- 
‘“ stantine (A.D. 43-296).’’ He rightly lays stress on the fact that 
“the mere absence of Christian inscriptions 1s in no way sur- 
“prising.” We can determine nothing as to the date of the 
introduction of Christianity from negative evidence of this sort. 
Dr. Williams next gives us a picture of ** non-Christian Britain.” 
We find the worship of the Phrygian god Mithra here as elsewhere, 
while, of course, the usual Grecian deities, with local variants, 
are abundantly represented: besides these foreign creeds, there 


* Christianity in Early Brian, by the late Hugh Wiliams, MA, DD, Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Church History at the Theological College, Bala. 
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are vestiges of an indigenous faith which foreran and survived 
Mithra and Apollo, and was destined to find new life in 
Christianity. Dr. Williams next turns to the coming of 
Christianity, and first discusses the legends on the subject. As 
he says, the hypothesis that St. Paul visited Britain 1s not a 
legend, but an inference from Clement’s famous letter, which 
says’ that, St., Paul, ‘having come to the limit of the West, 
“suffered martyrdom.” The text would seem to indicate Rome 
as’ ‘‘the limit,’? but as Spain is mentioned in the Muratorian 
Fragment (which 1s little later than the letter of Clement) as 
having been visited by St. Paul, ıt may be argued that the 
phrase, “‘ the limit of the West,” really meant Britain. The ın- 
ference that St. Peter visited Britain 1s obviously valueless, but 
certainly there 1s a good deal to be said for the conjecture that 
the Claudia and Pudens mentioned in 2 Tim. 1v. are the same 
as the Claudia and Pudens mentioned ın the epigram of Martial 
(x1., 53). Martial says that Claudia was a stranger from Britain. 
If they are the same, then there were individual Christians ın 
Britain in the first century. We have in Tertullian’s Adversus 
Jud@os (c. 7), which 1s variously dated from 195 A.D. to 208 A.D., 
the following reference: ‘‘ Parthians and other nations, such as 
‘different races of the Gaetult, many borders of the Mauri, all 

‘‘ the confines of Spain and various tribes of Gaul, also places 
“ın Britain which, though inaccessible to the Romans, have 
“yielded to Chmnst. . . .? No doubt the passage 
rhetorically follows the famous passage in the Acts, but we can- 
not dismiss the reference to Britain with Harnack as “of no 
‘“ consequence ’’ for two reasons: first, for the reason given by 
Dr. Williams, namely, that Tertullian adds in the case of 
Britain ‘‘a detail of contemporary historical fact,” the fact that 
Rome at that date had failed to conquer Northern Britain; the 
second reason 1s that the term Gaul included such part of Britain as 
had been reduced by the Romans. The immediate and correct 
inference from the passage is that not only Gallic Britain but 
Further Britain knew Christ. We fully agree with Dr. Williams 
that Britain, “by about A.D. 180-200, had seen Christians and 
‘‘ Christian congregations.’’ But our actual knowledge of the 
British Church is very limited. Dr. Williams repudiates in 
good company the theory that the earliest Church had an Eastern, 
and not a Roman, origin, though he admits some early Eastern 
features. He holds that the main Eastern note came from 
Northern Italy in the train of the monachism of Lerins. The 
earliest Scriptures in use here were ın Latin; the immigrants, 
whether for trade or on imperial service, would be under Roman 
influence. Dr. Williams’s re-construction of a British Church 
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and its services ıs very interesting and convincing. We shall 
be glad to read what Dr. Scott Holmes says on the subject. The 
excursus giving the texts of ancient writers from 206 A.D. to 396, 
dealing with Christianity in Roman Britain, 1s very valuable to 
the student. These writers include Origen (before 230 A.D.), 
Eusebius (313), Lactantius (c. 314), Athanasius (347-51), Hilary 
of Poitiers (358), Jerome (382-396). The Empire began its 
proscription of Christianity in 202. The Edict of Decius, in 250, 
or of Valerian, ın 257, was the first to affect Britain, and it is 
probable that St. Alban of Verulam perished as a result of one of 
these edicts, and not ın the Diocletian persecution of 303-6. 

Dr. Williams proceeds to discuss certain erroneous early and 
medizeval views as to the Church in Britain enunciated by Gildas, 
Nennius, Beda, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Liber Landavensis, 
and the discussion 1s important, as these writers formulated views 
that have distorted our conception of theearliest Christian Church in 
Britain for many centuries; the story of Lucius and of an invented 
hierarchy has darkened counsel. We next turn to “ Constantine 
“and Britain,” to the Edict of Milan (312), which gave liberty to 
Christianity. Dr. Williams, following the Abbé Duchesne, 
insists that there were ın this age no divergences of faith or 
organisation. In 314 A.D. came the Council of Arles attended by, 
at least, three bishops from Britain—Eborius of York, Restitutus 
of London, Adelfius of Lincoln, and with them a priest and 
Arminius, a deacon Dr. Williams discusses the canons, and 
gives us a learned excursus on the observation of Easter before 
314. Britain was not represented at the Council of Nicaea—indeed, 
only seven out of some 300 of the bishops assembled came from 
the West—but seems to have sent bishops to the Council of 
Sardica (343), who assented to the faith of Nicwa. The banished 
Hilary was in 358 ın correspondence with the Bishops of Britain, 
who repudiated the Sirmian Creed of Constantius (357). The 
same year Hilary addressed his treatise de Synodis to (among 
others) “‘ the Bishops of the Provinces of Britain,” and in 359 
various British bishops attended the Imperial Council at 
Arminum. The tyrannus Maximus, the Roman Briton who 
conquered Gaul (383-7), was an orthodox Christian; the second 
British tyrannus Constantine (407-11) was also a Christian. So 
we reach the end of the Roman dominion ın Britain. Rome had 
given Britain some measure of culture: ‘‘ The language and style 
“of Pelagius and Fastidius lead us to infer that the schools of the 
‘““ Empire, provided by municipal bodies, did their work well in 
“ Britain.” Traces of the Latin of those days are still found in 
the Welsh tongue. It 1s not possible here to discuss the exact 
measure of that culture, it ıs sufficient to say that ıt created a 
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permanent tradition of a learned class sufficiently powerful to 
survive the disruption of the century from 450 to 550 A.D., but 
that ıt made no permanent impress, save ın occasional words of 
art, on the tongue of the people. 

Dr. Williams’s real theme ıs that until the outburst of the 
Pelagian controversy between 412 and 418 British Christianity 
was Roman, ahd part of an undivided church. Rome disappears 
frem the scene about this date as an Empire, but not as the inspirer 
ofa Church. The Pelagian heresy, born of a British Christian, 1s 
combatted ın Britain in 429 by Germanus, the Bishop of Auxerre, 
and two years later Pope Celestine sends Palladius, a Briton, as 
bishop to Ireland. Dr. Williams claims (pace Dr. Trimmer and 
Professor Bury) that Palladius first organised Christianity in 
Ireland. We come into more familiar controversy when Dr. 
Williams deals with Germanus and Lupus and Severus, and 
adequately discusses the authorities. The information collected 
throws some light on the darkest part of our history. That scholar- 
ship did not die out 1s shown by the fact that about 475 a British 
bishop was taking books from Gaul to Britain. Various other 
British figures of the fifth century have survived, Bishop 
Fastidius, the monk Faustus (friend of Sidonius) the follower 
of Cassian and Honoratus of Lerins, Riocatus, the monkish 
bishop whom Sidonius describes as carrying books to Britain, 
Nyntas, the Scottish missionary, and lastly St. Patrick, who, born 
about 389, became the bishop missionary of Ireland about 432, and 
died about 461. The records of these men show Monachism 
taking root ın the British islands, an offshoot from the Marseilles 
communities who ın turn had learnt ‘‘ the Egyptian way ” of faith. 
About the year 420 we find Monachism at work ın Britain; and ıt 
had an important part to play ın an age of devastation and despair 
We cannot trace its history here, but the names of Dubricius, 
Iltutus, are names imperishably associated with the preservation of 
religion and learning in that dark age. Before the coming of the 
Saxons the island had been Christianised. Dr. Williams considers 
that the Saxons came to Britain about 429, some twenty years earlier 
than the accepted date. With their coming we enter upon a struggle 
that lasted till 577, when the Britons were finally defeated at the 
battle of Deorham. On the whole, the Britons fought the battle of 
the Church, and the Arthur of romance had an historical counter- 
part who favoured the Church. But through ıt all Monachism 
was kept alive and it preserved, ın a fashion perhaps peculiar to 
Britain, the episcopal and the priestly notion. The work of Gildas, 
of Samson, of Paulus Aurelianus, David, Daniel of Bangor, Cybı, 
carries on the Church till the coming of Augustine of Canterbury 


and the Benedictine rule which slowly took the place of British 
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Monachism. Intercourse with Rome had ceased in 454, and was 
resumed ın 596. The interval gave a particular note to the old 
British Church, and St. Augustine ‘‘ caused a division between 
“the English and the British Churches, which lasted until the 
“beginning of the ninth century.’’ In fact, the division lasted 
much longer, and for our own part, though we appreciate the 
weight of Dr. Williams’s reasoning and the vast width of his 
learning, we are not yet fully satisfied that the British Church was 
one with the Roman Church till the policy of Augustine of Canter- 
bury clove the twain asunder. We are inclined to think that Kent 
maintained the Roman tradition, but that, on the whole, there 
was dualism from the first as there will be to the end. 


* * * 
THE ABBE SIEYES.* 


The maker of paper constitutions has been held up to scorn as 
the typical doctrinaire for a century, but ıt ıs only a few years ago 
that the first French biography of Sieyés appeared. Readers of 
Lord Acton’s Lectures on the French Revolution will remember 
his impressive tribute to the ability of the famous theorist, and 
the emphasis on his far-reaching influence And now Mr. 
Clapham presents us with a singularly suggestive study of the 
man and the thinker, based on an exhaustive study of his writings 
and speeches and a wide knowledge of the highways and byways 
of the Revolution. f 

The first chapter sketches the derivation of Sieyés’ opinions 
from French and English publicists, and traces his career as an 
official of the Church whose dogmas he rejected. Though over 
forty when the Revolution began, he had not published a line; 
‘but he had elaborated a system of which the keynote was repre- 
sentation. The silent, thoughtful man leapt into fame in January, 
1789, by his famous pamphlet Qwest ce que le Tiers Etat? 
well described by Mr. Clapham as the battle-cry of the wronged 
and ambitious commons. Its opening lines are not less celebrated 
than those of the Contrat Social. ‘‘ What is the Third Estate? 
“ Everything. What has it hitherto been? Nothing. What does 
‘it ask? To become something °’ His fortune was made, and 
when the States General met there was no one except Mirabeau 
who could speak for France as he did. The horde of inexperienced 
deputies, confronted with a colossal problem, yielded to the man 
who knew his own mind, and had meditated long and earnestly 
on the principles of government. But the spell was soon broken. 
The Abbé was a determined enemy of the old régime; yet his views 
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on Church property were less radical than those of the majority. 
‘They wish to be free, but they knew not how to be just,” were 
the words with which he closed the brief period of his leadership. 
He was not made for popularity, remarks Mr. Clapham. He 
despised reformers who were swayed by passion, not by reason, 
and withdrew from the arena. He trusted neither the King nor 
the Assembly, and we hear little more of him till he emerges to 
yote for the death of Louis XVI. He despised the mob and hated 
the despotism of the capital; but he had no taste for martyrdom, 
and ıt was not till after Thermidor that he resumed his active 
public life and accepted a position on the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

Sieyés admired the Directory scarcely more than the Jacobins, 
and only became a Director in order to destroy it. The true story 
of Brumaire has been told with incomparable power and insight 
by Vandal; but English readers will be grateful to Mr. Clapham 
for bis clear narrative of the schemes for upsetting one of the 
worst governments that France ever possessed. The real author 
of the coup was Sieyés, who looked round for a soldier to carry 
out his plans. How he was hoist with his own petard ıs known to 
everyone; and few will feel much sympathy with the defeated 
theorist. He might have been a Consul, but contented himself 
with a seat in the Senate. His active life closed with Brumaire. 
On the fall of Napoleon he took refuge in Brussels, and it was not 
till the expulsion of the Bourbons ın 1830 that the aged regicide 
ventured to return to Paris. Mr. Clapham rightly calls him the 
most acute and original of the revolutionary thinkers, but he 1s 
wholly free from hero-worship. He is fully alive to his intellectual 
and moral faults, and no reader 1s likely to close the volume with 
a kinder feeling for its subject. It is equally impossible to love 
and to hate him. Possessing few friends during his hfe, he has 
found none after his death. He remains a lonely and unattractive 
figure; but the interest of his story will never die, for he played 


a decisive part in the greatest event of modern history. 
G. P. G. 


kay % * 


PITT AND NAPOLEON.* 


The biographer of Pitt and Napoleon has published a volume 
which may be described as an appendix to his two classical 
works. Yet it may be read with equal pleasure both by those 
who know them and those who do not. The new correspondence 
of Pitt, which fills the later part of the book, contains material 

* Pitt and Napoleon Essays and Letters By Dr J Holland Rose G Bell 
& Sons 1912 
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that will be of value to specialists; but the essays will appeal to 
all who are interested—and who is not?—in the Great War. 
One of the most delightful 1s on Marbot’s Memoirs, which are 
shown by two or three carefully chosen examples to be wholly 
untrustworthy. Lovers of those fascinating volumes will regret 
to learn that they are of very little value as a contribution to 
history; but Dr. Rose rightly adds that they are gf considerable 
importance as illustrations of the atmosphere of the heroic age. 
The essay on Fitzwilliam covers ground already traversed in the 
Life of Pitt, and will strike some readers as needlessly severe. 
Everything that 1s said of the Viceroy’s disobedience to orders 
is true enough, but the larger question as to how far a drastic 
change in Irish Government was desirable is not discussed, nor, 
perhaps, ıs sufficient attention paid to the instinctive judgment 
of the people most concerned. Ireland felt, and still feels, that 
Fitzwilliam was her friend, as the natives of India felt, and will 
ever feel, that Lord Ripon had their interests at heart. Perhaps 
the most valuable of the essays is on the Quiberon disaster; and 
Dr. Rose has written nothing better than this spirited description 
of one of the greatest tragedies of the struggle between new France 
and old Europe. Though it ended in a terrible fiasco, he points 
out that no responsibility rested with Pitt, and reminds us that, 
but for unforeseen occurrences, the issue might have been very 
different. The essay on Napoleon’s conception of Waterloo 
summarises the discussions of a century. He brushes aside the 
plea that the Emperor was physically incapable, and points out 
that this excuse was never offered by the captive of St. Helena. 
His verdict is that the defeat was above all due to Napoleon 
himself, and was caused by the neglect of obvious precautions. 
The long essay entitled, ‘‘Did Napoleon Intend to Invade 
England? ” answers the question with an emphatic affirmative; 
and ““ British Rule in Corsica’? calls attention to a little-known 
chapter of modern history. ‘‘ Pitt and Relief of the Poor ” 1n- 
troduces us to a different order of problems. Though knowing 
nothing at first-hand of the life of the masses, Pitt was moved by 
their sufferings to attempt an ambitious scheme of amelioration. 
Our historian declares that he entered on the most elusive of all 
legislative quests with more zeal than knowledge. The plan was 
sharply criticised, among others, by Bentham, and withdrawn; but 
he charges the Minister with weakness ın not bringing forward 
an amended scheme. Throughout this volume we find the wide 
learning and sound judgment which Dr. Rose has taught his 
readers to expect, and which render his books indispensable to the 
serious study of the Napoleonic era. 


G. P. G. 
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THE RED HAND OF ULSTER. 


This political novel, to use a phrase that seriously undervalues 
the book, certainly places the writer who 1s pleased to be known 
as George A. Birmingham ın the first rank of modern satirists ; and 
his satire, while it answers the full purpose of satire, by displaying 
types and exposing their frailties and their anti-social vices, never 
descends into that lower range of satire which gibbets individuals 
while pretending that they are types. The book has the peculiar 
merit, too, of revealing virtues through the very fact of revealing 
_ frailties. We feel that these Irish types with which Mr. Birming- 
ham deals are really disclosed in the flesh when we watch the play, 
and by-play of such Irishmen as the scholarly, comfort-loving, 
and rather helpless Lord Kilmore of Errigal, his worthless and 
horribly real nephew Godfrey—the most despicable type that 
Ireland produces—the worthy and very gentle Lord Moyne, the 
reckless Bob Power, a characteristic and splendid Irishman, dear 
Lady Moyne whom nobody ever tried to resist, Gideon McNeice, 
whose type ıs true Trinity College, let Mr. Birmingham say what 
he will (we could put a hand on a McNeice to-morrow), O’ Donovan 
(and who does not know an O’Donovan), and last, but certainly 
not least, Conroy the millionaire. Hus character is touched tn with 
an acrid, but true pencil. Here is a descriptive gem that shows 
how thoroughly Mr. Birmingham observes 


“< Why not try Ireland?’ he said Then a very curious thing 
happened Conroy’s appearance, not merely his expression but 
his actual features seemed to change Instead of the shrewd face 
of a successful American financier Bob Power saw the face of an 
Irish peasant He was perfectly familiar with the type. It was 
one which he had known all his life. He knew ıt at its best, expres- 
sive of lofty idealisms and fantastic dreams of things beyond this 
world’s experience He knew ıt at its worst too, when narrow 

/ cunning and unquenchable bitterness transform it The change 
passed over Conroy’s face and then as quickly passed away again ”’ 


The novelist who wrote that passage has the qualities that make 
for greatness. We do not remember the psychological fact here 
expressed ever having been stated before: but ıt ıs a fact, and tt 
involves profound consequences. We do not propose to deal with 
the story, or comment on the intensely amusing narrative. It is 
not a matter for summary, and everyone should read the book. 
But three comments occur to us. The first ıs that Mr. Birmingham 
fully appreciates the mind of Belfast and its limitations. He knows 
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quite well how dangerous ıt is to look on that mind from English, 
or even Scottish, standards. The Irish paradox is vitally inter- 
woven with Scottish grimness and English Puritanism. The 
second 1s that this book 1s not merely or chiefly a book for laughter, 
despite its glorious anti-climax. It should be read seriously by 
English politicians of all parties. We are not quite sure that Mr. 
Birmingham 1s fair to English politicians of any party; but then 
why should he be? Lastly, we would say that this story possesses 
‘beneath its bright, sunny surface a sense of the tragedy of things 
that ıs all-important from the point of view of art. We see the 
threat of the ocean beneath the play of the ripples. Now this 1s 
true comedy, and for that reason we believe that a high future 
lies before Mr. Birmingham’s art. 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF JOHN CHURTON 
COLLINS.* 


To those who remember the charm of Mr. Churton Collfng’ 
lectures, these posthumous essays will be of pathetic, as well as 
permanent, interest. Two have already appeared in the pages of 
this REVIEW, those on Shakesperian Theatres, and Browning and 
Butler. The account of the Globe, with its rough and ready 
audience, and of the more refined private theatre at Blackfriars, 
is very vivid, and justifies Mr. Collins’ suggestion that the coarser 
passages of low comedy in Shakespeare’s plays were written for 
the Globe. The paper on Johnson 1s delightful, many quotations 
showing the fine qualities beneath hig harsh exterior; the truth and 
honesty, the horror of cant, the devotion to his wife and mother, 
and the boundless charity that endear him to his countrymen. 

For his defence of Burke, whom with Demosthenes he holds to 
be the most pathetic figures ın history, Mr Collins points out that 
the only Parliamentary reform Burke ever contemplated was the 
representation of the great mercantile classes in Parliament. In 
the troubled stormy life ‘‘ of one of the noblest men who ever 
“lived,” and whose brilliant rhetoric and fiery eloquence have 
never been surpassed, there 1s mfich we should do well to re- 
member; mistaken though he was ın many of his writings, they 
always aimed at righteousness and truth. 

No greater contrast to Burke could be found than Godwin, that 


*The Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins, edited by L C Collins. 
Messrs Dent (price 6s net) 
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high priest of anarchy, whose keen, cold intellect had neither 
passion nor sentiment, and whose Polttical Justice made in its 
way as great a sensation as Burke’s Reflections. Godwin was one 
of the band of able Nonconformists who, starting from Calvinism, 
ended in Unitarianism or Atheism. Godwin’s connection with 
Mary Wollstonecraft, who may be claimed as the pioneer of the 
Women’s Emancipation movement, was legalised by marriage a 
yéar before her death. Mary wrote well and forcibly against the 
false ideas of women’s education which aimed at attraction rather 
than excellence, and claimed for them the right of higher education, 
to fit them for the severe duties of life. Godwin’s second wife, 
described by Charles Lamb as “‘ a very disgusting woman in green 
‘snectacles,’? kept his family and friends ın perpetual hot water, 
without apparently disturbing the philosopher. Shelley’s friend- 
ship with Godwin resulted ın a practical illustration of the doctrine 
of free love taught by both; the poet and Mary Godwin “ obeyed 
‘the thrilling voice,” and went to Paris. Peace with the enraged 
philosopher was restored by the usual solatium, and Shelley was 
bled freely for the rest of Godwin’s lfe. Meanwhile the poet’s 
young wife drowned herself in the Serpentine, Fanny Imlay, 
Mary’s half-sister, madly in love with Shelley, drowned herself at 
Swansea; and another member of the family went off with Byron. 
No wonder Lord Eldon expressed himself so strongly in giving 
judgment against Shelley’s claim to have charge of his children, 
who were placed under the protection of the Court. 

The essay on Wordsworth ıs full of delicate appreciation of 
the Poet of Nature, essence, and spirit. Mr. Collins considers 
that we cannot do justice to Wordsworth until we enter into his 
Pantheism, “ And ’tis my faith that every flower enjoys the air 
‘it breathes,” and also into his Stoicism, ‘‘ They serve Him best 
‘who labour most to do in peace His Will.” A devout 
Christian, he has consecrated life, and shown us, ın Nature, what 
we never saw before. 

Matthew Arnold considered the poetry of Wordsworth the 
most important of the last century, and the essays of Emerson 
the best work in Prose. Theodore Parker thanked God for three 
things, “The Sun, the Moon, and Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 
To please and instruct are the functions of poetry which, ın the 
words of Chatham, has given from the earliest ages the finest 
Jessons man can learn. It may be that in the future Tennyson, 
as a poet, will not be ın the Valhalla of the nations, but he will 
ever be loved and honoured by the race for whom he so nobly 


worked. 
C. R. pe H. 
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MAPS AND HISTORICAL STUDY* 


The teaching of history to-day has become a new thing, and for 
this we have to thank partly the general new outlook on all teach- 
ing, partly the brilliant teaching of men like Maitland, and partly, 
and perhaps chiefly, the new view of history which this’ generation 
owes to the labours of the schools of historical thought founded by 
Stubbs and Acton. Two features of the new teaching are the 
deliberate search for literary sources that 1s at every turn now 
impressed upon even the youngest student, and, secondly, the 
endeavour to bring students, and especially school students, when 
possible, to historic places, to the very spot and buildings 
where history was made. The combined sense of evolu- 
tion and yearning for realism has given a totally new 
outlook to historical study. It is not only that we are 
no longer satisfied with strings of dates and lines of kings— 
the movement against memory work 1s a little overdone at the 
moment, for 1t has to be remembered that the automatic storage of 
facts has, as Lord Acton knew, a very real value—but we are intent 
on entering into the minds of the people who were making history 
The wholly admirable volumes of maps before us are a further 
development of this movement. There ıs hardly an aspect of 
history that 1s really understandable without the help of maps, 
and yet maps have hitherto not been available. Occasional and 
very faulty sketch maps to illustrate battles have, of course, long 
been used, but maps to illustrate every phase of social, 
economic, political, and international change have really 
not been effectively available in England until quite recently. 
The use of maps in Germany has been far more general for the 
purposes of historical work, but we doubt if the German schools 
will, for some time to come, have anything to equal Professor 
Ramsay Muir’s really wonderful historical atlas, or the great 
volume of maps that has been prepared for the Cambridge Modern 
History by Mr. E. A. Benians, under the supervision of the 
editors. ‘The small portfolio of maps that has been prepared to 
illustrate the fourth volume of The Cambridge Medieval History 
is also of the highest value for teaching purposes. Indeed, these 
fourteen maps, showing the Empire and tts various frontiers during 
the period from Constantine to Justinian, are perhaps as apt an 


* (1) The Cambridge Medieval History Maps Vol 1x (Cambridge At the 
University Press ) 

(2) Phihps’ New Historical Atlas for Students, by Ramsay Mur, M A, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. George Philip & Son, Ltd. 
(price gs net) 

(3) Zhe Cambridge Modern History Atlas, edited by A W Ward. LittD,G W. 
Prothero, Litt D , Stanley Leathes, CB, MA, assisted by E A Benians, MA 
Cambridge At the University Press (price 25s net) 
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introduction to modern history as the thoughtful school-child and 
the older student are likely to find. 

In the space available it 1s not easy to deal adequately with these 
works, but something must be said as to their scope. The map of 
Roman Britain in the portfolio just referred to 1s extraordinarily 
elaborate afd illustrates, as nothing else can, the progress made 
in Roman reseerch in England during the last few years, research 
so ably summarised by Dr. Haverfield ın his chapter in the 
Mediæval History and ın his recent book. Children should be 
taken carefully through the map as a ground plan for the study of 
English history in its relationship to Continental movements. 
Professor Muir has prefixed to his maps a succinct and singularly 
able introduction ın which he first deals with the thirteen general 
maps of Europe that he supplies maps from 395 A.D. to 1878. 
He next discusses the growth of the principal States of Europe, 
illustrated by nearly fifty maps contained in sixteen plates. In 
the third section of his introduction he treats of the British Isles, 
and the maps of the islands are of very high value. The student 
may compare with interest and instruction his map of Roman 
Britain with that already mentioned The Irish historical maps 
are of peculiar importance at the present time; as indeed 1s the 
map of ‘‘ The Narrow Seas, to illustrate British Naval Wars,” and 
the map of the North Atlantic. He finally deals with what he calls 
* The Europeanisation of the World,” and we can hardly imagine 
a more effective way ot bringing home to students the spread of 
European culture and, alas! in West Africa and South America, 
European moral degradation. The printing of these well-coloured 
maps ıs excellent, and the price 1s very low—-every school should 
possess this book. 

The Cambrndge Modern History volume deals with the whole 
question differently, and, of course, on a considerably larger scale. 
Mr. Benians’ elaborate and learned introduction to the maps falls 
into five sections, beginning with the Europe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and, passing on to the Reformation and the counter-Reforma- 
tion, shows us the rise of France and Sweden, the end, with the 
treaty of Munster, of the wars of religion, the new group system of 
great Powers that the eighteenth century saw come into existence, 
the Napoleonic age, and modern Europe. This full introduction 
by a most ingenious device takes us direct to the maps, for the 
number of the appropriate map ıs printed in bold marginal type 
beside each paragraph of the text. The book 1s essentially a 
student’s book, and 1s so constructed as to be self-contained and of 
the highest usefulness if purchased without the long series of 
volumes that it illustrates. We desire to make no invidious com- 
parison between this and Mr Muir’s book, but certainly in its 
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way his book ıs not less valuable than this more elaborate work. 
Mr. Benians’ book ıs designed for more advanced students, but 
we doubt ıf the maps in some ways are equal to those produced 
in the cheaper book. There is a boldness about the printing of the 
Cambridge maps that has great advantages for teaching purposes, 
but the London maps are produced with extraordinary skill, and 
convey a wonderful amount of information. In the Cambridge 
volume some of the plain maps are very effective and to the student 
of modern naval problems of the very highest value. Indeed ıt 
is difficult to see how the advanced student of modern history or 
current international problems 1s to do without the work to which 
Mr. Benians has devoted such research and learning. 


* * * 
SYNDICALISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE.” 


We are all interested ın the strike problem to-day, and the 
subject or doctrine of Syndicalism is much talked about without, 
perhaps, being fully understood. Mr. Lewis’s book ıs therefore 
opportune. He says that ıt has not been pointed out in England 
that Syndicalism— 


è 
“aims at decentralisation as well as the representation of 
industries instead of opinions: the producers of each small locality 
or commune are to be represented on trades councils, which will 
stand for all the trade unions of the district ; that 1s, for all the 
inhabitants of the district, for everyone will be in his trade union, 
and the non-producers (or the parasitic class, as the street-corner 
Socialist frequently, but accurately, calls it) be abolished ; it is 
those local councils that will arrange work so that ıt supplies what 
local needs demand, and will control the conditions of the workers 
Parliament and the central Government, which are not competent. 
to deal with the details of a host of trades, will sink into non- 
existence. This conception has certainly advantages over the 
ideal State, as ıt is conceived by the ‘ orthodox ’ Socialist, because 
the latter leaves the impression on our minds that huge State 
monopolies are to be formed in all industries, and that these will 
be controlled by a few, very powerful, officials at Westminster ” 


Here we have tn parvo the doctrine of Syndicalism. ‘‘ Theory 
“‘is subordinate to action ’’; ‘‘ Syndicalism 1s the antt-rationalist 
“‘ reaction of the day as ıt is seen ın politics.” We will return to 
the doctrine directly, but first it will be necessary to state the 
contents of the book. It begins with a chapter on ‘‘ Popular Ideas 
“of Syndicalism in France.” Syndicalism, we learn, is not based 
on reason, but on “‘ the righteous anger of the exploited against 
“their robbers.” It distrusts delegates and leaders. Masters 


* Syndicalism and the General Strike An Explanation, by Arthur D Lewis T. 
Fisher Unwin (price 7s 6d net) 
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must be made ‘‘ to yield’’ by foul means or fair. There 1s to be 
no State, no masters, no property. In a word, we are to give up 
the orderliness for which the world has struggled through so many 
centuries. We are back again with the ideals of Jack Cade and 
poor Ball. ‘‘ The strike ıs regarded as excellent ın itself, apart 
“from anything gained by it; strikes exercise men in solidarity, 
‘in working together for their own aims, and ın revolting, and. 
“ therefore they are useful.” ‘‘ The PRODUCER is the basis of 
‘“‘everything.’’? But, on the other hand, the Syndicalist aims at 
improved social conditions and improved technique in work. He 
ıs an individualist who clamours for equality and fraternity > he has 
no need for liberty, since humanity has become two-dimensional : 
there ıs no upward and downward, and on the plane itself no one 
wants to move, for life 1s the same everywhere. Therefore liberty 
is unnecessary. It ıs a simple solution, and only forgets one 
aspect: Le brave Robespierre et le petit caporal. 

We have two chapters devoted to M. Georges Sorel and hus. 
ideas. We wonder who has rendered Sorel, who detests the 1dea of 
man as part of an economic machine, responsible for Syndicalism. 
His universal unionism only applies to combinations for purposes. 
of self-defence; his dislike of profesSional politics is neither new 
ndr surprising ; he 1s afraid of modern democracy , he 1s a humanist 
to the last degree; the struggle between class and class is the thing 
he loves, because it produces heroic figures. Two-dimensional 
Syndicalism will hardly do this. We fear that Syndicalists do not 
all love each other. But ıt is difficult not to feel with M. Sorel that, 
morally speaking, it ıs the struggle of life that matters. The goal. 
of the Syndicalist 1s not a struggle, but two-dimensional peace. 
M. Sorel has ‘‘ a vast desire for genius ” : this 1s a desire that is 
inconsistent with the whole notion of Syndicalism as understood 
by Mr. Arthur Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis next gives us chapters on Italy, Germany, and 
England, and the other countries, from the point of view of 
advanced Socialism, and we see something of the thinkers such as 
Signor Leone in Italy, Herr Friedeberg ın Germany, Mr. Mann 
in England. These chapters give us a very good idea of the labour 
movements in these countries, and show Mr. Lewis as a writer 
possessing considerable narrative power. We have next a paper 
on that wondrous myth, ‘‘ The General Strike,” which ıs to be 
promoted by the stimulation of ‘“‘the strike spirit.” ‘* The- 
“ Catastrophic Conception ’’ is an excellent phrase, and we saw 
it reach actuality in 1789. Possibly this is an argument in favour of 
the General Strike, for many thinkers date the new order from the 
French Revolution. Yet, in fact, the new order in human society 
lay in the very orderly thinking that foreshadowed the Revolution. 
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The thinking of Syndicalism 1s not orderly. Mr. Lewis attempts 
to deal with the ‘‘ objections to Syndicalism.’’ He claims that 
Syndicalism “‘ really offers some idea of how a complete abolition 
“of property could be brought about.’ He feels that property 1s 
the root of all evil: ‘‘ There 1s a great uncharm ın ownership.” 
Wages are only a difficulty while property exists. e Moreover, 
Syndicalism fears the weakness of democracy, the dangers of 
demagogy, of centralisation, of bureaucracy. No doubt there 1s 
much to be said for the aspect of Syndicalism that aims” at 
individualistic benefit. But that 1s not really the essence of the 
. doctrine. That doctrine eliminates not only property, but human 
nature. We all wish and most of us (especially the maligned 
middle class, who are really the capitalists, and are getting 4 per 
cent. on their capital, and work harder for their living than most 
other people) work for the betterment of society, and are yearning 
to hasten the day when every child that 1s born into the world will 
have every opportunity to realise his potential better self. But the 
Syndicalist wishes to abolish the machinery of social order instead 
of improving it. If human nature were such that we could do 
without Government, then the case might be argued; but the efforts 
of endless centuries show that this 1s not so; that each age produces 
men of great gifts and great ambition—men who, 1f they found an 
ungoverned world, would speedily invent for 1t methods of stern 
and bloody government. It 1s better to bear the ills and mitigate 
the ills we have than fly to others that history has painted in ardent 
colours. We can evolve a humane and ennobling government; 
but if we lose government we gain, not fraternity and equality, but 


a tyrant. 
———>-2+-e<—____ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr James Barton’s “ Denys of Auxerre ’’ (Christophers, 3s. net) 1s 
a most puzzling book It 1s a play in verse founded on the well-known 
story told by Walter Pater in his Imaginary Portraits Denys isa young 
peasant in 13th century Auxerre, who has come to exercise a kind of 
Dionysian influence upon his fellow-citizens They look on him as herald 
of a new age of joy , old creeds, old traditions, are all forgotten, and the 
countryside runs riot in a kind of half miraculous Bacchanalian revelry, 
marred, however, or so the poet seems to imply, by none of the brutish- 
ness of the ancient festivals, being rather an idealisation of the senses and 
the pure joys of living. The Lord of Auxerre looks indulgently upon 
these proceedings, and is impressed when Denys, at the challenge of the 
Monk Hermes, who is ready to accept the same test, enters naked and 
unarmed a den of hungry lions, and emerges from ıt leading the animals 
In complete subjugation When, however, Auxerre’s daughter falls in 
love with the new Bacchus, her father’s temper changes, and Denys 
becomes an outlaw He 1s able, however, by his miraculous powers to 
escape his enemies, and with his proscription the forces of Nature seem 
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turned against his unhappy city. Its vines are blasted, a flood breaks 
down its bridge, death and destruction menace it in a thousand forms. 
The people in terror tear up the floor of their Cathedral and exhume the 
body of their patron saint, hoping thereby to propitiate God. Denys 
appears miraculously at the scene and seems, in a violent revulsion of 
feeling, to have now become obsessed with the horror of death as he was 
before with the enchantment of life. Hermes falls in with him, and, 
inspired now -wit the conviction that his duty 1s to save rather than 
destroy the errant spirit, carries him off still miraculously preserved, still 
haurtted by the idea of death, to a monastery, where he regains his sanity 
only to find himself tossed once more upon the flood of spiritual uncer- 
tainty. He searches for an answer to the riddle of life, and, seeing that 
it cannot come through the flesh, rejects the princess who has followed 
him. He descends to the underworld and 1s confronted with Nepthys, 
the mysterious spirit of the void, who tells him that all creeds and theories 
and hopes are annihilated in her. Eventually Denys throws himself 
among the populace, now infuriated by the sufferings which his presen 
among them seems to have brought upon their city, and is beagen 
death. The story, which 1s complicated by a maze of conc 
and interests, is worth setting out this at length if only, 
exceedingly difficult ıt is to understand what the autho 
gather from it. But this obscurity of purpose 1s not 
about the book. It is obviously not intended for dra 
and the casting of it in dramatic form is a little tires 
But still more irritating ıs the difficulty which one fe 
appraise its real value. Is it very good or very 
seems a simple one, but the writer of this notice con 
to supply the answer. That it is well, and in a 
written it is impossible to deny. It 1s especiall 
situation calls for any extravagance of) SxAPEss 

it all one cannot help asking oneself. ft the e any 
mere rhetoric? The present writer decliad. to h 
one side of the scale-tet him set the fact that he 
enjoyment, and, on the other, the feeling that n 
read has carried him away or made him feel th 
distinguishes the immortal from mortality. 
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P The three parts of the second volume are before u 

Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scriptu 
“the British and Foreign Buble Society ” (The Bible 
Victoria-street) The work was begun in 1899, and 
containing the English section, appeared at the end o 
- second and final volume, which ancludes editions arrangew® under mor 
7 thań 600 different languages and dialect headings, contains 1,750 

pages in smaller type.” This unique compilation has been made by 
Mr. T. H. Darlow, M A., and H. F. Moule, M A. Mr. Darlow, in his 
prefatory note, says that the work “‘ provides a conspectus of what 
i has hitherto been achieved in one great field of Christian enterprise. 
P In another aspect, the Catalogue constitutes a chapter in the ever- 
B expanding volume of Christian evidences It supplies an abstract and 
. brief chronicle of the way ın which the Bible can subdue to its service 
i the manıfold forms of human speech. We venture to hope that the 
¥ work will also assist and encourage new translators and revisers of 

Holy Scripture in their endeavours « to undo the curse of Babel and to 

o e 
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«c carry out the blessing of Pentecost +2? These words really form the 
best notice that could be given of these laborious and monumental 
tomes The ‘‘ Catalogue,’’ by the order of its tems, gives the history 
of the Bible in each of the tongues represented Thus the ‘‘ Catalogue ”’ 
cf the German Bibles begins with the Strassburg edition of 1466, the 
earliest printed vernacular Buble, and ends with the revised edition of 
Luther’s version printed for use in schools in 1906 Some quite famous 
tongues obtained their versions almost in modern times. thus the 
first edition ın Scottish Gaelic was printed at Edinburgh in 1767, in 
earlier days copies of the Irish Gaelic Scriptures (such as the edition of 
1690) were ın circulation. There are twenty-eight editions in Scottish 
Gaelic altogether, including the version of 1902 prepared under the 
auspices of the S P.C K , and adopted by the N.B.SS The earliest 
Irish edition (500 copies) of the New Testament (translated from the 
Greek by William Daniel) was published in 1602 , none other appeared 
until 1581 But the first Manx edition was not published till 1748 ; there 
e in all eleven Manx editions, the most recent being dated 1824. There 
ently never a Cornish New Testament printed It is not pos- 
o pass in review the many versions of the Scriptures in the 
and dialects here registered___Each version has a note as 
oath the entry. The whole work is admirably produced, 
` careful, succinct statement and broad scholarly know- 
- volumes must be acquired by every library of 



























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ople,” by Maurice Baring (Messrs. Methuen, 15s. 
aring has written a book about Russia for the man 
eemeitary knowledge which the expert writer 
supp ses him to possess Mr Baring begins at 

re SeQl pre d the dust 


nyam 


ed from French and English novels 
the minds of his readers, before he begins to build 
he history of Russia, he says, has developed on the 
for the weak has always proved victorious Over the 
when the princes of Moscow obtained supremacy 
an principalities , it was SO, again, when the rivalry 
hn Russia and Poland ended finally in victory for 
been so down to the present day, only now perhaps a 
begun in which Russia 1s to be strong and victorious 
hknesses The book is not a history of Russia, but Mr. 
the main outlines of Russian history in order to elucidate 
he events @recent years—the Russan revolutionary movement. Mr. 
Baring treats his subject clearly and concisely, witty a wonderful freedom 
from prejudice. The book should be read by everyone who wishes to get 
a clear understanding of the modern political, social, and religious 
condition of Russia 
y x * 

The anonymous compilation entitled ‘(An Analysis of the System of 
Government throughout the British Empire” (Messrs Macmillan, price 
ss net), opens with an interesting introduction, dealing first with 
the Empire as a whole and dwelling on the fact that the British Empire 
guarantees that ‘‘ one-fifth of the whole world shall be at peace within 
“ itself,” and if it has an overwhelming Fleet guarantees ‘‘ that its 
@ 
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“ millions of subjects shall be at peace with the whole world ” No 
one part of the Empire can go to war without the whole Empire being 
involved It deals, secondly, with Imperial administration, and discusses 
very fully the modern House of Commons, finds much to praise in the 
assiduity of the House, but realises that the House has more to do than 
it can do well Bills are drafted to evade debate, and yet much 
legislation that is both necessary and uncontentious fails to find a place 
in our laws. Legislation needs more time, and legislators more time 
for thought. More time for legislation cannot be taken from the private 
menfber, nor the sessions prolonged, but procedure might devise even 
more time-saving methods than are yet available’ but still there would 
not be time enough The writers propose no remedies Standing 
Committees are really the only reasonable remedy—the House itself 
only dealing with the initial and the final stage of a Bill. The work 
goes on to compare in detail the administrative systems of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with special reference to Departmental work. 
The question of the devolution of powers as the result of a comparison 
of the private laws of the three countries 1s discussed The second 
part of the volume treats at some considerable length the Dominions 
beyond the seas, classifying~them and discussing the administrative 
system of the various types of Dominions. The work is one of very 
considerable value. 
+ * * 

Mr. William Pierce has done careful work in editing, with historical 
and explanatory notes, the text of the ‘* Mar-prelate Tracts, 1588- 
‘soo ” (James Clarke & Co, price 12s 6d net) Mr Pierce holds 
different views on the whole subject of the Elizabethan Bishops from 
Mr W H Frere, but we do not propose now to enter into these 
differences of opinion We have here a transcript of ‘‘ the unique 
“ Lambeth copy of the third Tract,’’ while the seventh Tract is also 
taken from Lambeth The portrait of Archbishop Whitgift ıs likewise, 
by permission of the present Archbishop, reproduced from Lambeth. 
It is not at all certain that the very serious opponents of the Bishops 
altogether appreciated their defence by ‘‘ a satirical humourist of the 
“first order.” The work should certainly be found in all historical 
libraries, as ın addition to the invaluable texts it presents a definite 
point of view that must be taken into account. 

# x + 


Here is a really very interesting book, ‘‘ Random Notes and 
** Reflections ’’ (published by the author, 17, Lancaster Avenue, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool, price 2s 6d, carriage paid), by Mr Joseph Harris, 
a Polish Jew, of Neustadt, who came to England sixty years ago, and 
has been a naturalised Englishman since 1866 He gives us a sad 
picture of Russia, but also a cheery account of his own early struggles 
in England. One is struck with the vividness of the narrative and the 
excellence of the English He came here with fifty-two shillings, and 
started as a hawker (at first without a licence) from Hull, and slowly 
he created a thriving business He became engaged to a Polish Jewess 
when he was “‘ worth about 490, which consisted of my stock-in-trade 
‘and some debts,” and the marriage and due prosperity followed The 
discussion, from a Jew, as to Money, its value, its meaning: “ Is ıt 
‘‘ quantity? Quality? Or does it depend on the possessor? ” is full 
of real interest Mr Harris began with a desire for wealth, but states 
that he has come to despise riches We put it to him that with the 


Jew riches mean power, The Jew worships power partly because he 
° ® 
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suffers from power in so many countries. The second part of the book 
contains some interesting ‘‘ Notes’? on religion To Mr Harris, as 
a Jew, Christ is ‘a great man and reformer, but only a man!” But 
he holds that “ he who does not believe in the immortality of the soul 
‘‘ cannot possibly believe in God,” for the soul is part of God: but the 
soul increases or lessens with the desire for spiritual or material things 
« Man has a choice, to do right or wrong . . . for these he has to 
“render an account to God.” The Jew is destined to survive his 
persecutors Mr Harris feels that the policy of Rissia towards the 
Jews is “ absolutely childish °” He adds that the gifts of equal nghts 
would ‘‘ attract to the Russian national service that healthy infusion 
‘of energy, sobriety, and often genius, that has helped to enrich— 
“aye, and to ennoble other countries’? We have gone through the 
book (which is a personal document of real value) with the greatest 
possible interest. 
% * * 

In ‘“ Pygmies and Papuans: the Stone Age To-day in Dutch New 

‘© Guinea’? (Messrs Smith, Elder & Co., price 15s, net) we have from 
the pen of Mr A. F. R. Wollaston an extremely interesting account 
of an expedition (organised by the British Ornithologists’ Union, which 
was founded in 1858) that in September, 1909, sailed for the East 
and with the generous help of the Dutch Government passed from 
Batavia to Amboina in New Guinea on January Ist, 1910 The 
description of Halley’s Comet from the island must make an 
astronomer’s mouth water On May oth, roro, it looked like a 
‘© muffled star ” with a tail, ‘‘ a broad beam of brilliant light ’’ extending 
upwards 30 degrees. On the 14th the tail ‘‘ blazed across the heavens 
‘like an immense search-light beam to the zenith and beyond.” We 
wish space would allow us to notice this book ın detail, with its valuable 
account of New Guinea and of exploration in that virgin land. The 
account of native languages, of strange customs, of a shy little people 
apparently of Negrito origin and a link between the stone and the 
metal ages, of strange animals, is all of absorbing interest. The book 
has a high scientific value, and this is increased by Mr W. R Ogilvie- 
Grant’s appendix on the birds collected by the expedition, by Dr. A. C 
Haddon’s appendix on the Pygmy question, and Mr. S. H. Ray’s 
appendix on the native tongues The book should be read with Mr. 
R W. Williamson’s invaluable book on the Magulu Pygmies, which 
we noticed some time since The lower limit of height for these Pygmies 


appears to be 4 féet 5 inches. 
+ * % 


Miss Vida D Scudder has written her book entitled ‘‘ Socialism 
“ and Character ”? (T. M Dent, Ltd , price 5s. net) because she believes 
it possible to demonstrate a method of reconciliation between the 
‘ Conservative Christian and revolutionary Socialist ° positions—an 
Hegelian reconciliation of apparent contraries'! It 1s not possible here 
to discuss the book, save to say that it comes from a cultured pen and 
is full of keen thought and modern mysticism. We have to put a soul 
into the Social Body that the twentieth century 1s building up for us: 
we agree; but frankly we are afraid that North America, with its 
wealth, and South America, with its devils, are likely to mar the ‘soul 
that is also a-making For our own part, we see nothing that cuts off 
social reform from Christian hope except that general standard of com- 
fort and material pleasantness which 1s the note of our time and in some 
minds tends to drown the fuller music of other-worldliness. 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


Te situation on the eve of the autumn sitting of Parliament 1s 

unprecedented. The House of Commons meets in October 
with four first-class Bills before 1t—the Home Rule Bull, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bull, the Franchise Reform Bill, and the Trade- 
Unions Bill; and the Ministerial intention 1s to pass all these 
Bills through the House before the end of the session. Yet, 
though all the Bulls have passed the second reading none 
except the Home Rule Bill has entered upon the Committee 
stage, and the Committee on the Home Rule Bill has only disposed 
of one clause. Some idea of the time that might possibly be con- 
sumed upon the legislative programme for the “autumn”? 
sitting may be gathered from a reference to the history of the Jast 
Home Rule Bill. Before the time-limit was adopted, twenty-eight 
days were spent in Committee upon ıt. The House then adopted, 
on June 3oth, a resolution fixing July 27th for the conclusion of 
the proceedings. A speaker at the Trades-Union Congress the 
other day ridiculed the idea that 1t would be possible to pass all 
four Bulls during the present session, and his 1s perhaps the better 
opinion./ Still, the closure ıs a powerful weapon. With a large 
use of it (which nobody likes), with great energy on the part of 
Ministers, and with very regular attendance on the part of the 
rank-and“file ın all sections of the Coalition, the four coaches may 
conceivably be driven through abreast. It will be a difficult job; 
and some consideration of the difficulties may be useful, ın order 
to enforce the necessity for united determination. 


I. 


The cause of the unprecedented congestion ıs the Parliament 
Act, and some consequences of the machinery thereby set up have 
hardly as yet been fully realised. No sane Government would, 
apart from that Act, be meeting the House of Commons in 
October with four first-class Bills no further advanced than the 
second reading. But these are Bills intended not only to pass 
the House of Commons, but to pass into law. The condition 
of their passing into law, in spite of the House of Lords, 1s that 
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they should receive the support of the House of Commons during 
three consecutive sessions and a period of two years. As the 
duration of Parliament has by the same Act been shortened, the 
introduction of many of the most contentious Bills in a single 
session becomes a necessary counsel of prudence. The condition 
of doing legislative work well ıs, ıt may be thought, to give 
it plenty of time; but, in the case of a Liberal Government, the 
condition of doing a good Parliament’s work ıs to do most of it 
in a single session. 

But this 1s not the only result of the large powers of obstruc- 
tion still left by the Parliament Act to an unreformed House of 
Lords. The Bills, when they pass the House of Commons this 
session, will, in the event of their rejection by the House of Lords, 
by no means be done with so far as the Commons and public opinion 
are concerned. Rejection by the House of Lords may, I suppose, 
be taken for granted; though the case of the Trade Disputes Act 
suggests a doubt whether the Lords would think that the Trade- 
Unions Funds Bill offered ‘‘ favourable ground ’’ for rejection. 
Whatever Bills, then, may be passed by the Commons this session, 
and rejected by the Lords, will have to pass the Commons in 
two more consecutive sessions. They will be exposed during the 
interval to all the changes and chances of political warfare. Mr. 
Asquith has said that ‘‘it ıs of the essence of the Parliament 
“ Act, both in its letter and spirit, that a Bill which becomes law 
“under its operations must have commanded during) three con- 
‘secutive sessions the unswerving support of the)House of 
“« Commons, dependent directly ın ıts turn upon a stable and con- 
“ sistent public opinion in the constttuencies.’’ But something 
more even than this ıs involved. Until the Bills have passed three 
times, a defeat or a break-up of the Government in a latér session 
on any one of the Bills would involve the loss of them all, and 
a similar catastrophe on some issue outside any of the Bills would 
have the same result. It used to be said that concentration was 
of the essence of good political strategy, and morals were pointed 
from the fate which had overtaken Ministers who had attacked 
too many ‘‘interests’’ at one time It seemed sage advice to 
counsel doing one thing at a time, and letting one agitation blow 
over before starting another. But for a Liberal Government, 
confronted with an Opposition entrenched ın the House of Lords, 
such strategy 1s overruled by the Parliament Act. Of course, it 
is better to have the power of surmounting the veto of the Lords, 
though the process may involve difficulties, than to be at the 
mercy of the unrestricted veto. That led to ploughing the sands; 
but the task of gathering a good harvest 1s still made laborious 
for a Liberal Government. One field cannot be garnered at a time. 
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The sheaves ın every field have to be left standing, exposed to 
wind and weather, until the end of the period ordained by the 
Parliament Act. The crops of 1912 cannot be garnered till 1914. 
Or, to vary the figure, the Liberal Prime Minister 1s like a conjurer 
who must keep a number of balls in the air at one time; the fall 
of any one ef them, or any chance slip, may ruin the whole trick. 

When all these things are considered, how unsubstantial must 
seem the Tory criticisms which were levelled against the Parlia- 
mefit Act on the gound that ıt afforded no sufficient securities 
for delay! And when ıt ıs remembered further that none of the 
difficulties described above would apply to a Tory Government, 
how short-sighted must seem the view of those Liberals who con- 
sider that the reform of the House of Lords can be postponed 
indefinitely! This, however, 1s a reflection by the way. My 
direct purpose has been to point out the demand which the Parlia- 
ment Act makes upon all sections of the Coalition for sustained 
cohesion, 


II. 


The immediate situation 1s this: that the Government have been 
compelled to overburden this session with legislative proposals, 
and that they cannot be sure of carrying this legislation to fruition 
unless for a long time to come they can count on sustained 
backing. They must be able to maintain loyal solidarity among 
themselves, and to secure ‘‘ unswerving support” both for each 
of their Bills and for themselves and their policy generally. What 
is the prospect ın these respects? 

Let us turn first to the by-elections, which fill the Opposition 
with hope. In the comedy played between the ‘‘ ins ” and ‘‘ outs,’ 
nothing 1s more constant than the change of parts which they 
severally assume in the matter of by-elections When a Govern- 
ment does badly ın by-elections, the ins, who ın opposition used 
to parade them, now pooh-pooh them; and the outs, who ın office 
used to pooh-pooh, now parade. It ıs equally amusing to notice 
the different conclusions which partisans on either side draw from 
the same facts This comedy has been especially conspicuous in 
the case of the Midlothian election. which attracted much atten- 
tion because ıt resulted in the capture by the Opposition of one 
of the sacred places of Liberalism. Mr Lloyd George, tele- 
graphing to a newspaper immediately after the result had been 
declared, found that it proved, among other things, “that the 
‘“ great majority of Midlothian electors approves of Home Rule, 
‘“ Welsh Disestablishment, and Electoral Reform,” and “ urges 
‘‘ the Government to push on these reforms.” Professor Dicey, 
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who by calling his remarks ‘‘ Thoughts on the Midlothian Elec- 
“tion ” leaves us to suppose that he had brought mature reflection 
to bear upon the subject, found that the result (1) “ shows 
“‘ decisively that the opinion of the country condemns the policy 
“of the Coalition,’ and (2) “tells every Unionist throughout 
‘“Treland that he may be of good cheer, for thatethe British 
“ people will not suffer the loyalists of Ireland,” &c., &c. ‘Now, 
far be it from me to make light of by-elections. I believe , 
in their significance. I may even claim to have done something, 
by persistence during many years in the Press, towards popular- 
ising the idea of a science of ‘‘ political meteorology.” But J must 
confess that I am astonished at the large and confident conclusions 
which Professor Dicey draws as decisive from a single and very 
obscure by-election. It 1s true that under his first point he does 
not rely exclusively upon Midlothian, he treats ıt as the eighth 
of a series, and that is right, for the evidence of by-elections 
is nothing if ıt ıs not cumulative. But in regard to Home Rule, 
Professor Dicey does rely upon Midlothian; interpreting the 
result as an anti-Home Rule vote, and regarding Midlothian in 
this matter as a microcosm of ‘‘ the British people.” Yet what 
are the facts? There were three candidates, of whom two were 
Home Rulers, and one was a Unionist. The Unionist polled 
6,021 votes; the two Home Rulers polled 8,402. I am at a loss 
to understand by what process of reflection Professor Dicey 
persuaded himself that a majority ın Midlothian of 2,381 votes for 
supporters of Home Rule proves that ‘‘ the British people ” are 
opposed to Home Rule. The politician’s telegram on the spur 
of the moment is not bettered by the ‘“‘thought’’ from the 
Professor’s study. 

The evidence of by-elections 1s only good when like can be 
compared with like. So I have always maintained, and the wide 
divergence of interpretation in the case of Midlothian illustrates 
the difficulty of drawing scientific conclusions when a three- 
cornered fight has to be compared with a previous election between 
two candidates only. The best way of looking at a series of 
‘by-elections 1s to compare the representation of the constituencies 
in question at different periods. There have been 39 contested 
‘by-elections since the last General Election. The following table 
shows how the 39 constituencies were represented (1) at the two 
General Elections which produced a Tory majority, (2) at the last 
General Election, and (3) at the present time — 


1895 22 Conservatives. 17 Liberal and Labour. 
1900 18 zs 21 a 7 
IQIO (Dec ) 7 ” 32 E) ” 


Now 15 ” 24 ” 9 
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Clearly the Opposition ıs on the up grade, and the Ministerialists 
on the down grade. These constituencies have not gone back 
to “as ın 1900,” but they have moved in that direction. A com- 
parison of the votes cast—quite as important a factor 1n the fore- 
casts of political meteorology as the transfer of seats—shows a 
similar result: the figures were conveniently tabulated in the Times 
of August 24th. It were idlé and misleading to ignore the 
significance of such figures. But before the Opposition builds 
confident hopes upon them it would do well to remember that 
the issue at by-elections 1s not always quite the same as the issue 
at a General Election. This ıs conspicuously the case in the 
Manchester area, where some of the Opposition’s gains have been 
scored. A vote at a by-election, when the Government of the day 
has a large majority in hand, 1s not a vote which has direct effect 
towards replacing the Government by the Opposition. Hence 
the question between Free Trade and Food Taxes may not always 
be a main issue at by-elections; and calculators who argue by 
comparing by-elections with General Elections, may find that they 
have not been comparing like with hike. And, again, with regard 
to the figures given above, it should be remembered that ın three 
cases there was a third candidate at the by-election, but not at 
the previous elections. Had there been no split vote ın these cases, 
the general result of the by-elections would appear ın a light con- 
siderably less favorable to the Opposition. But the vote was 
split, and the question ıs, What does ıt mean? Liberal partisans, 
in writing upon such by-elections add the Liberal and Labour 
vote together, and give their side a ‘‘ moral victory.’? Professor 
Dicey looks at the actual defeat, and assumes that the vote will be 
split in the future as ın the present. A judicial critic will not, I 
think, be content with either version. There is an element of un- 
certainty which cannot be resolved. But the fact that a Liberal 
candidate and a Labour candidate, though each 1s professedly ın 
favour of Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and the rest, 
should yet stand against each other, well knowing that the conse- 
quence may be to let in the candidate who 1s opposed to those 
measures, shows that for the time and at the place centrifugal 
forces are stronger than centripetal. 


II. 


The moral effect of by-elections 1s considerable, but only when 
this becomes visible within the House of Commons do they obtain 
practical effect. ‘‘ As long as we are supported by an adequate 
‘Parliamentary majority,’ said Mr. Churchill at Dundee 
(September 11th), “‘no split votes at by-elections, no snap 
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‘ divisions in the House of Commons, no abuse of Tory platforms 
“or Tory newspapers, no rowdyism at Westminster, will deter 
‘us from executing our commission to the full, and carrying into 
“Jaw and into effect in the lifetime of the present Parliament the 
“ Home Rule Bill and other great measures for which the Liberal 
‘‘ Party has laboured valiantly and long.” Will the “ adequate 
“ Parliamentary majority ’’ be forthcoming throughout the period 
which the Parliament Act requires for the execution of ¢his 
programme? 

During the summer session there were unmistakable symptoms 
of “that tired feeling,’’ which assails the body politic no less than 
the physical body to which the advertising medicine-men seek to 
minister. Who can wonder at it? Politics during the last few 
years have been at constant high pressure. Almost continuous 
sessions have been interrupted only by General Elections. The 
work of Parliament, when so many first-class measures are being 
undertaken at the same time, entails constant attendance, whilst on 
the other hand the growing restriction of freedom of debate and the 
curtailment of private members’ opportunities diminishes the attrac- 
tion of attendance. The ordinary member must remember that three 
things are a necessary condition of a transitional stage ın our legis- 
lative machinery, and that meanwhile they also serve who only stay 
and vote. Then, again, the effective force of a coalition 1s necessarily 
somewhat weaker now that the principal measure on which all 
sections were equally keen has been passed, and that other 
measures, appealing with different degrees of emphasis to 
different sections, have taken its place. The Parliament Bill 
appealed with equal force to all, because the restriction of the veto 
of the Lords was seen to be the condition precedent of effectual 
advance along any Liberal line whatever. One cannot expect quite 
the same unity or enthusiasm now that so many different Bills 
and schemes are before the House and the country. The principal 
measures of the session do indeed touch reforms, all of which have 
for many years been inscribed on the Liberal programme; but 
each of them does not appeal with equal cogency to all members 
of the Liberal Party, and still legs to all members of the Coalition. 
But unity is the condition of success all along the line, and ıt 1s 
to be wished that the sense of this fact were as keen among all 
sections as among the Irish Nationalists. It may, however, be 
noted as,a satisfactory sign that, in spite of some “‘ snap divisions ”’ 
and some slackness of attendance, the ‘‘ adequate Parliamentary 
“majority ° has not failed on the most critical occasions. The 
second reading of the four principal measures of the session was 
carried by majorities, respectively, of 101, 81, 72, and 100. 

The dispersion of political interest over so wide a field—a 
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necessary condition, as I have pointed out, of the Parliament Act 
—has advantages, as well as disadvantages, for the success of the 
Government’s programme. If lack of concentration deprives the 
Government of some driving power, it also deprives the Opposition 
of some critical force. The present Opposition has a taste for top- 
notes; but you cannot use top-notes to much effect on a great 
number of different themes at the same time. This point is made 
in a very able article on ‘‘ The Difficulties of the Coalition,” which 
appeared ın the last number of The Round Table. The view ıs 
tenable, the writer says, that the Government will succeed, 
“ because, having invited criticism at so many points, the attack 
“will be concentrated on none’’; because the Opposition, “* by 
“a distracted clamour on a great variety of topics, instead of con- 
“ vincing the country, will only confuse ıt. There 1s considerable 
force, I think, in this suggestion. It receives additional support 
from the political mood of the country, as ıt hag struck many 
observers. There ıs plenty of political keenness, but ıt 1s directed 
more to legislation which ıs past and which ıs to come than to 
the legislative schemes now before the House. The Insurance 
Act, and suggested schemes of land reform, as a further instal- 
ment of social reform, excite more interest, it 1s said, than Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, or even Franchise Reform. If 
this be the case, a twofold reason may be suggested. On the 
one hand, political reforms do not touch the daily lives and dearest 
aspirations of so many people, or touch them so closely, as social 
reforms do. On the other hand, 1f Home Rule, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and Franchise Reform do not excite the old 
enthusiasm, neither do they excite the old animosities. They are 
taken almost for granted. No one quite knew before the Home 
Rule Bull was introduced how public opinion would stand on the 
matter. An electoral generation had grown up, to whom the 
ardent enthusiasms and the bitter animosities of the Gladstonian 
time were matters only of history. It has been found, as Mr. 
Churchill said the other day, that ‘‘ times have changed, opinions 
“have changed, the proportion of things has changed.” The 
difficulty of Ulster remains, and I shall have something to say 
about that presently. But already Mr. Gladstone’s saying seems 
less hard than when he uttered ıt to Mr. Tollemache, at Buarritz, 
that ‘‘ at no distant time, not only will Home Rule in Ireland have 
“ been carried, but people will have a difficulty in understanding 
“ the state of mind which postponed the carrying of ıt so long.” 
The Opposition, while not neglecting Home Rule or other 
subjectS of criticism, seem to have laid most stress at recent by- 
elections upon the Insurance Act. The figures show that they 
have done so with some success; but here time is on the side 
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of the Government. For two reasons. One ıs that at present only 
the contributions have come home to the pockets and houses of 
the people. The point of view cannot fail to be modified when the 
benefits begin to come home as well. The second reason 1s the 
power of the accomplished fact, and the acquiescence which ın this 
country ıt is wont to bring with ıt. The greatest pohtical event 
of the recess has been the coming into force of the Insurance ‘Act; 
the most remarkable utterance of the recess has been Mr. 
Churchuill’s account of this event. There has been some passive 
resistance, especially among the farmers; but “the insurable 
‘“ people as a whole have definitely come into insurance,”’ and this 
one fact 1s enough to settle the ultimate success and permanency 
of the Act. It was a complicated scheme. It touched the daily 
life and habits of millions of people. It had been assailed by 
constant criticism and frequent musrepresentation. It introduced, 
as Mr. Churchill pointed out, an entirely novel system of taxation. 
Employers generally were required of their own initiative to tax 
themselves by buying stamps at the Post Office. They had been 
advised, cajoled, adyured not to do this. Yet “by the first pay 
“ day after July 15th, without prosecution and without visits from 
“inspectors, the public had voluntarily gone and purchased 
between 15 and 16 million stamps—enough to pay the first 
‘contribution of the whole insurable population with a large 
““margin.’”? The fact is a remarkable illustration of the force of 
Jaw in this country. 

Consideration of this fact might well give pause to those who 
expect the British people to be impressed by threats of violence 
in Ulster. “I decided some time ago,” wrote Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in February, 1886, “that if the G. O. M. went for 
‘' Home Rule, the Orange card would be the one to play. Please 
‘‘ God, ıt may turn out the ace of trumps and not the two.” Lord 
Randolph, as we know, played the card for all that ıt was worth, 
and backed by other cards, which were good at that time, it 
succeeded. The present Opposition are following Lord Randolph’s 
example. The Orange card is deemed to be the ace of trumps. 
But here I do not wish to be misunderstood. It 1s idle to suppose 
that the opposition to Home Rule in North-East Ulster 1s wholly 
the invention of Tory agitators. It 1s equally idle to shut one’s 
eyes to the possibility that this opposition may take the form of 
forcible resistance, and ıt would be hypocritical to deny that in 
conceivable circumstances such resistance would be justifiable. 
The conceivable circumstances are proved and actual oppression ; 
in which case, however, as Mr. Birrell has said, *‘ Ulster’? would 
have the British people behind her. But what the British people 
are not likely to commend 1s the use of threats of rebellion, and 
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of “‘ breaking all the laws ” as a political weapon in a wrecking 
policy. ‘‘I think the time has come,” said Lord Randolph’s son 
at Dundee, ‘‘ when the leaders of the Opposition should be required 
` to state, frankly, and honourably, and sincerely, where they stand 
“ın relation to North-East Ulster. What 1s it they claim on behalf 
‘of the Or&nge counties of Ulster? Do they claim for them the 
“right to remain as they are under the British Parliament, or 
- “do they claim that these few counties are to have the right to 
‘‘ bar the way for all time to the rest of Ireland?” The Ulster 
formula ıs: “ We will not have Home Rule.” Does it mean that 
and that alone? Or 1s it addressed to the rest of Ireland, and 
does ıt mean ‘‘ You shall not have Home Rule”? When Mr. 
Agar-Robartes moved his amendment to exclude the four Ulster 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, and Londonderry, the 
Unionists supported it frankly on wrecking lines. The Govern- 
ment, having considered the matter on its merits, and (as Mr. 
Birrell went on to explain) having received no genuine case put 
forward by Ulster itself, ‘‘ had come to the conclusion that they 
‘‘ could not exclude any portion of Ulster.” The amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 69. Mr. Churchill’s speeches at Dundee 
segm to suggest that he at least would be open to reconsideration 
if the circumstances changed. If, he said, the leaders of the 
Opposition gave a simple and sincere answer to the question asked 
above, “that would greatly simplify the forward movement of 
“events.” ‘‘ The opposition of the three or four Orange counties 
“in North-East Ulster” 1s, he added, “the only remaining 
‘ obstacle to the passage of Home Rule. That it 1s a serious 
‘“ obstacle I have never doubted, and tt 1s an obstacle I have never 
“underrated.” And again, ‘‘ Have the Opposition no contribu- 
“tion to make to the settlement of this great difficulty with 
“Ireland?” Putting these passages together, one can only 
suppose that what Mr. Churchill meant was this- that 1f the leaders 
of the Opposition would agree to settle the Irish question by 
consent on the lines of the amendment moved by Mr. Agar- 
Robartes (or possibly by giving to the Orange counties an assembly 
of their own), there ıs at least one member of the Government who 
would give the matter earnest consideration. But even so, would 
a settlement by consent be possible? Would the Irish Nationalists 
be a consenting party? It 1s conceivable, but at this stage most 
improbable. Itıs clear, moreover, that Mr. Churchill’s suggestion 
will meet with no favourable response from the Opposition. They 
will go on using the opposition of North-East Ulster as a stick with 
which to belabour the Government all along the line. And that 
being so, Mr. Churchill’s second speech at Dundee, ın which he 
opened the idea of several self-governing areas in England as 
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a reasonable development of Federal Home Rule, can hardly be 
deemed judicious. If there be any strong case for splitting up 
England, and separating the government of Lancashire from that 
of Yorkshire, and so forth, can it be denied that there must be 
a case at least as strong for separating the government of North- 
East Ulster from that of the rest of Ireland? The Solicitor- 
General’s argument against the amendment of Mre Agar-Robartes 
—a very powerful argument—was based upon the fact of England, - 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales being by practice and ın the nature 
of things “legislative entities.” The argument would be under- 
mined if the nature of things were held to require the breaking 
up of the English entity Of course, Mr. Churchill was speaking 
for himself alone, and speaking also, as he likewise explained, “ın 
“a tentative and speculative manner.” The practice of thinking 
aloud on the public platform 1s always interesting, and often 
instructive; but ıt ıs one which Cabinet Ministers in difficult 
times should adopt sparingly and with circumspection. 

The present situation requires, as I have sufficiently indicated, 
great cohesion and solidarity among all those forces which claim to 
be progressive. The appearance of ‘‘ unauthorised programmes ” on 
the political scene adds more to the interest of politics than to the 
cohesion of parties. Mr. Churchill’s speculative remarks on local 
patliaments for England have no pretenston to be a programme. 
It 1s different with the campaign of the land-taxers According to 
Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Lloyd George offered to resign his seat in 
the Cabinet ın order to lead ‘‘ the new crusade,” but was told by 
the Prime Minister that ‘‘ there was no need for such a step, as 
“the Cabinet would be with him.” What precisely the new 
crusade 1s to be, does not clearly appear; but Mr. Outhwaite and 
his friends give their version, and are’very impatient with anyone 
who, like Sir Herbert Raphael, questions its wisdom. All this 1s 
not a very healthy symptom. It savours too much of the rival 
tabernacles of a recent period Mr. Churchill at Dundee said that 
“the policy of the Government upon land reform would be 
‘announced in due course by a responsible Minister of the 
“« Crown.” In view of the statements that have been made by 
those who purport to speak with some knowledge not vouchsafed 
to the rest of us, the sooner the official announcement is made the 
better. ‘‘ The Government’s policy,” added Mr Churchill, not quite 
superfluously, ‘‘ would not be one of confiscation; ıt would be a 
“ sober policy, which could be justified by hard and clear economic 
“and political arguments, and which would have due regard to 
‘existing conditions and circumstances’’ It is greatly to be 
desired, as Mr. Lloyd George said in his letter to the Liberal 
candidate at Midlothian, that the land of this country ‘‘ should be 
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‘‘ put to the best use for the benefit of its people.” That, as he 
truly added, 1s “a far-reaching problem.” The contributions of 
many minds should be made to the common stock without 
recrimination. Upon land reform, as upon any other question, 
practical advance can only be made by enlisting the support of 
all progressive forces. 

I have dwelt frankly with difficulties and dangers on the Liberal 
side, believing that the best way of meeting them 1s to look them 
fairly in the face. But the difficulties on the side of the Opposition 
are great also. The party of order, as it used to call itself, 1s 
found noisily advocating red ruin and the breaking up of laws. Its 
“‘ first constructive plank,” involving as it does the necessity of 
food taxes, visibly embarrasses it. One of its leading organs 
advertises a daily article ın search of a policy, and each day’s 
contribution adds to the confusion and distraction. The Govern- 
ment hold the field. Their supporters certainly, and probably their 
allies, have no desire to be plunged as yet into the turmoil and 
expense of a General Election. The Prime Minister has so far 
shown remarkable nerve and adroitness 1n keeping his Cabinet and 
his party together, and in getting things done. Trade ıs good, 
and the last returns showed a lower percentage of unemployment 
than at any time since July, 1900. If there 1s “‘ labour unrest,” 
so also is there a widespread readiness to pursue a progressive 
policy of social reform. In the House of Commons there are only 
two lobbies. A member can only be for the Government or against 
it. The only practical alternative to the Liberal Government 1s a 
Tory Government. Flightiness and an impracticable temper may 
destroy the Liberal Government. The exercise of common-sense 
and concentration upon practical purposes will keep ıt in being 
until its commission 1s exhausted. 


E. T. Cook. 


a 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE MEDICAL 
BENEFIT UNDER THE NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE ACT. i 


HE National Insurance Act 1s so wide 1n its scope that ıt touches 
well-nigh every home in the land, and ıt ıs capable, if nghtly 
used, of preventing or alleviating much of the misery that may 
enter any one of them. Its incidence is necessarily accompanied 
by many difficulties, and ıt arouses numberless controversies both 
on matters of principle and of detail. We are apt to become so 
entangled ın these disputes:that we lose sight of the public need to 
which the Act ts intended to minister, as well as of those things 
which are essential to 1ts successful working. In no respect is this 
more true than of the discussions that have arisen over medical 
benefit, and in no matter 1s a recognition of them more required 
than when considering the control and the conditions of service 
and remuneration possible under the Act and under the Regulations 
which relate to medical benefit. 

The discussions of the last twelve months have informed the 
public of the need for a better organised and more efficient health 
service. The Local Government Board, the Board of Education, 
the Home Office, the Board of Trade, our County, Borough, and 
District Councils all have machinery for the promotion of the 
public health in different ways, but there is little common 
direction or organisation. Meanwhile hundreds of thousands 
of children are coming into active life handicapped by diseases, 
many of which might have been prevented. There is abundant 
evidence that the aid which medical science could bring does not 
come as ıt might into the habits and homes of the people, and when 
this fact becomes increasingly understood the public will demand 
a remedy from the State. 

The Insurance Act was amended so that the administration of 
medical benefit was placed in the hands of the Local Insurance 
Committees, and 1ts mode and conduct vested to a great extent in 
the Insurance Commissioners. It has thus become possible to 
secure a medical service with a common direction for the whole of 
the industrial classes If this can be made a successful and efficient 
service, and one that will have the hearty support of medical men, 
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it will be generally desired to extend ıt to the dependents of insured 
persons, and then the co-ordination of our present scattered health 
service into a common department must follow. 

We have before us a golden opportunity. Hitherto, through a 
number of causes which ıt would be profitless to discuss, the hearty 
co-operation of the medical profession has not been obtained. It 
is manifestly egsential that the medical service under the Act, what- 
ever its form, should be one that will attract and hold keen and 
capable men. These men will serve only if the conditions are such 
as those with an honourable professional pride can esteem worthy, 
and there must be adequate remuneration. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


The system of the panel of doctors, on which any medical 
man has a right to be enrolled, and which 1s accompanied 
by the right of free choice of their medical attendant by the 
insured person, may be taken as the normal system contemplated 
by the Act. It is a system that was inserted therein at the request 
of the medical profession, and ıt must be given a fair trial. The 
conditions of service are governed not only by the Act, but by the 
Regulations of the Commissioners and by the Model Rules for 
Local Insurance Committees as to the administration of medical 
benefit. A careful study of these documents will probably give satis- 
faction to many medical men who have hitherto been apprehensive, 
and will remove some of the fears that have been aroused by the 
misleading statements that have been made on this subject. 


“FREEDOM FROM Lay CONTROL.” 


In a manifesto recently issued by the State Sickness Insurance 
Committee of the British Medical Association, this heading pre- 
ceeded a paragraph containing a summary of objections ın respect 
of the “‘ control ” of the service.* It was stated that 

‘the profession can never consent to place itself under the 
control of a lay committee in the way ın which ıt is invited to do 
in regard to the Insurance Committees On these committees the 
profession would always be in a hopeless minority, and past ex- 
perience does not encourage the hope that professional customs and 
traditions would receive that recognition and consideration at the 
hands of such committees which must be forthcoming if a really 
satisfactory service is to be established.”’ 


Their first claim 1s that the profession shall not be under lay control. 

A careful study of the Regulations, when they appear, will show 

that such control by the Local Insurance Committee does not 

exist. The medical man 1s invited to attend insured persons 
* Supplement, British Medical Journal, August 3rd, 1912, p 195 
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on certain terms. He does not become the servant of the Local 
Insurance Committee. It has no power under the Act either to 
engage him or to dismiss him. The form of agreement which he ts 
invited to sign 1g designed by the Insurance Commissioners.’ It 
doubtless will contain particulars of the times at which he can be 
called or seen, and protect him from calls at unreasonable hours, 
except in cases of emergency. The Rules, also provided by the 
Insurance Commissioners, will protect him from unfair demands. 
The agreement will set out his rate of remuneration for ordindry 
work, and for any extra calls upon his skill or tıme. Any com- 
plaint made against him in respect of the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties could obviously not be dealt with by such a body 
as a Local Insurance Committee as a whole, and, without 
anticipating any details which will be determined by the Regulations 
when they are issued, 1t must be necessary to constitute a special 
committee, on which medical men should be well represented, to 
deal with such cases and to ascertain the facts. If the facts are 
found to be such as to lead a Local Insurance Committee to believe 
that the continuance of the medical man on the list ıs prejudicial 
to the interests of the insured, they must, according to the Act, 
refer the case to the Insurance Commissioners, who will no doubt 
set up a special tribunal to report on such cases. Where one 
medical man has a complaint against another, the Local Medical 
Committee ts clearly suited to be asked to consider the matter. The 
system should be calculated to protect medical men from unfair 
interference, and to afford protection to every legitimate pro- 
fessional interest. If the system of the Act and of the Regulations 
comes to be considered unfair, ıt would be useful to have a precise 
statement of what would constitute a fair system in the opinion 
of the British Medical Association. The Act provides that 
the Local Medical Committee, where one has been constituted, 
must be consulted by the Local Insurance Committee ‘‘ on 
“all general questions affecting the administration of medical 
“benefit, including the arrangements made with medical 
‘‘ practitioners giving attendance and treatment to insured 
‘‘persons.’’ This statutory recognition of the Local Medical 
Committee was provided at the express request of the British 
Medical Association. It ıs, I believe, the first tıme that an 
Act of Parliament has set up any similar body. It is as if, say, 
the authorities of the Post Office, before determining the conditions 
of service and rates of pay of any group of men, were required to 
consult a committee of them. But the State Sickness Insurance 
Committee of the British Medical Association say that ‘‘ the 
‘‘ profession regards this ‘ consultation ’ with suspicion.’’** What 


* Loc cit 
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does this mean? A Local Medical Committee, ın respect of the 
matters referred to ıt, must either be consulted upon them or must 
decide them. If ıt ıs to decide them, ıt becomes the controlling 
body, and the rates of pay and conditions of service out of moneys. 
contributed by insured persons, employers and the State are to be 
settled by a Committee exclusively selected by those who do the 
work. Such an arrangement is obviously impossible. The 
State requires a medical service for those whom it has com- 
pelled to become insured, and it is certain that ın one way or 
another it will obtain it, and that in obtaining such a thing ıt 
cannot abdicate ıts functions in favour of any body of men, either 
lay or professional. Any attempt to force upon the public a 
medical service controlled solely by medical men can have only a 
ruinous effect upon the profession itself. 

The Regulations and the associated Rules will, I believe, be 
found to provide conditions which, when combined with proper 
remuneration, are thoroughly honourable to the profession. The 
features which have made ‘‘ Club practice’? so odious can be 
eliminated altogether. Wıth free choice of doctor as their central 
feature—and this should be set out in every application form to 
be sent to each insured person—they may be the means whereby, 
if the medical profession 1s willing, it will be able to emancipate 
itself from those evils of Club practice, against which ıt has been: 
vainly struggling for the past twenty years. 


REMUNERATION. 


Various systems of remuneration are possible under the Act. 
Medical men might, for example, select— 

(1) An inclusive fee per capita of the insured persons upon their 
lists. 

(2) A capitation fee to cover ordinary services, reserving extras, 
for individual special payment. 

(3) To be paid out of a pool on a payment-per-attendance system, 
both for ordinary and special work. 

(4) A capitation system with a payment-per-attendance system: 
covering all services, or special services only. 

Provision 1s made in the Act for the continuance, where the 
service 1g satisfactory, of the colliery and works systems which 
prevail so widely ın many industries A general provision should 
be made to cover the cost of mileage, and the systems of payment 
ought to provide sufficient variety to suit the particular customs 
of different parts of the country. 

It 1s necessary for the amount of remuneration to be adequate, 
and medical men can rightly claim that they should not be losers. 
bv rendering service to the State, especially as 1t may be safely 
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asserted that more work per patient will be required than has 
often hitherto been the case. It ıs, however, no easy matter 
to ascertain what the amount of remuneration should be, and 
adjustments will doubtless be required as experience accumulates. 
Jt must also vary very much ın different parts of the country. The 
~ Report of Sir William Plender on the remuneratior of medical 
men in five towns, after allowing for bad debts, and deducting the 
aumber of persons attended under contract, gave the annual aver- 
age gross income derived from visits at patients’ houses, and ~ 
attendances at surgeries, as 4s. 2d. per head of the population. 
The number of visits and attendances, however, 1s only about 1.7 
per capita of the population, and this figure represents a much 
lower average than 1s generally said to be the case where an inclu- 
sive fee ıs paid. All manner of calculations have been based on this 
report, some favourable and some unfavourable to the demand 
of the British Medical Association that the payment should be at 
the rate of 8s. 6d. per head, exclusive of drugs and extras. It is 
certain that never before has the profession had an opportunity 
of ascertaining its income in this way, and that, as Dr. Hall and 
others have shown very clearly, a sum of money distributed over 
the whole population, well or 1ll, produces a much better income 
for medical men than was properly realised at first. We must 
also remember that large numbers of the 54,946 hospital out- 
patients referred to in Sir William Plender’s Report would yield 
payment to private practitioners under the National Insurance Act 
instead of receiving gratuitous attention at the hospitals. 

The average annual number of attendances which people require 
under a capitation system of payment varies very much according 
to different accounts—roughly from three to six. It 1s well known 
that few medical men keep an account of their “club” patients’ 
attendances. Many returns are weighted with attendances on 
women and children, most of whom would not be insured 
persons, and are therefore of little value in determining the 
number that the insured themselves are likely to require. The 
following table* was given ın an appendix to the recent report of 
the Council of the British Medical Association :— 


16 The following figures are based on returns which the 
Association believes may be taken as trustworthy — 


(a) From contract practice appointments in the hands of general 
practitioners :— 


Attendances 373,490 
(te visits at home 
and attendances Average attendances, BE 
at surgery) | 
No of Members 04,534 


* Supplement, British Medical Journal, July 6th, 1912, p 3n 
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(b) Provident Institutions : — 
Attendances 1,150,411 


No. of Members 184,060 } Average attendances, 6.2 


(c) Friendly Society Institutions — 
Attendances 325,185 


No ôf Members 57,108 } Average attendances, 5.69 


. The returns (b) and (c), from the nature of the institutions, although 


the details are not given, plainly include attendances on children. 
Those given ın (a) are a better guide for the purposes of the Insur- 
ance Act, and ıt would be a help to know, for example, how many 
of the attendances were at the patient’s home and how many at 
the doctor’s surgery, whether any family attendances are included, 
how many clubs were represented, in how many of them accurate 
attendance-book records are kept, and how many of them 
are founded on estimates. The average on this table, as ıt 
stands, should be 3.95 and not 3.75. Of these attendances, 
according to what appears to be an average rate, one would be a 
visit at the patient’s home, and the others at the doctor’s surgery. 
Whatever may be the deduction to be made from these tables, 
they differ very markedly from the average as given by Sir 
William Plender, and if a dissection of them could be given, 
we would be better informed on the subject than we are. 
The whole of the child population is included in Sir William 
Plender’s figures, and if the insurable could be separated 
from the non-insurable, we should probably find that the attend- 
ances on the former yielded an average of less than 1.7. Under the 
Insurance Act an increase of attendance must take place if the 
people are to receive adequate attention ; but it is difficult to believe 
that the average will rise suddenly to twice its former level. 

An amount equivalent to 6s. per head of insured persons was 
originally allowed for the cost of the medical benefit. There was 
also a margin for contingencies, but this was greatly taken up by 
various concessions made during the Committee stage of the Bill. 
The introduction of free choice of doctor was an expensive addition, 
and a good standard of service should be aimed at. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has undertaken to make further 
financial provision if the report of the Committee which he has 
appointed shows ıt to be required. Whatever the figure may be, 
it ıs to be borne in mind that the Act furnishes other moneys which 
will provide additional income for general practitioners. It 1s cer- 
tainly a moderate estimate to allow for their receiving from 1s. to 
IS. 3d. per insured person out of the moneys available for Maternity 
and Sanatorium Benefits as an addition to their present income. 
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Tue INCOME LIMIT. 


The demand of the British Medical Association that Medical 
Benefit under the Act should not apply to those whose income 
exceeds £2 a week has recently assumed a somewhat different 
aspect. Circumstances also have altered. When the Insurance 
Bull was introduced there was no income-restriction of voluntary 
insurance. Medical men therefore complained that well-to-do 
persons might secure State-aided medical attendance on the s@me 
terms as poorer people, and the Bill was amended so as to limit 
voluntary contributors to those whose income did not exceed £160 
a year. The one exception to this ıs the provision of Section 1 (3), 
(b), which entitles those who have been insured for five years under 
the Act to continue as voluntary contributors, whatever their 
income. There are many cases ın which men who, having 
originally jomed a club as workmen and later became wealthy, 
persist in obtaining their medical attendance as club members 
at 4s. and 5s. a year. It will, however, be July, 1917, before such 
abuses could arise under the Insurance Act, and there is time 
enough to provide against them. The claim now, therefore, applies 
to insured persons, whether voluntary contributors or employed 
persons, whose income 1s between £104 and £160 a yéar. 
It has also been recognised that colliery and other industrial 
medical service arrangements should be excepted, and according 
to a statement issued on June 12th, 1912,* the claim represented 
little more than the power, if desired, to demand from an 
insured person a statement of his income. Neither of these things 
would have been possiblé 1f the Act had imposed the limit upon 
all the insured. The Commissioners and the Committees would 
have been compelled not only to inquire into the weekly income of 
each insured person, but to compile in hundreds of thousands of 
cases a complete annual return, so as to make allowance for wages 
lost through short time, unemployment, and sickness. The Act— 
Section 15 (3)—however empowers Insurance Committees to 
require or allow insured persons, on the ground of means, to make 
their own arrangements with a medical practitioner, and to 
contribute towards the cost of their treatment. 

Many medical men have thought that their better-to-do patients 
would be swept wholesale into the insurance net, and have over- 
looked the fact that voluntary contributors with more than £160 
a year are excluded, and that the wife and children—on account of 
whom most of the work is required—of a man earning more than 
£2 a week, would in rare instances be insured persons. The amount 
received for attendances on such workers ıs surprisingly 


* British Medical Journal, June 15th, 1912, page 1447 
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small, because these are the pick of the industrial classes, 
are in regular work and would not earn this income if 
they required much medical attendance. A “£2 limit” 
also would have little application to country practitioners, 
who would have few insured persons of this class on their lists. 
Moreover, where the limit did apply medical men themselves would 
be the first to seek to exempt a man who had a large family, an 
invalid wife, or some other special charge upon his earnings. 

Careful calculations made by Mr. Chiozza Money, Professor 
Bowley, Dr. Brockbank, and others show that the number of 
workers who earn more than £104 a year ıs all too small. If 
we put it at 600,000, which is a generous allowance, it 
would mean that only one in twenty of the 12,000,000 insured 
persons would come into this class. A medical man, therefore, 
with an average 1,000 insured persons on his list, might as the 
result of this unpopular inquisition, discover fifty persons who 
would require to receive their medical benefit on special terms. 
The chances are that, with a good average fee for the insured 
generally, he would lose by their exclusion. Let us assume, how- 
ever, that he gained an average of 5s. per head extra, he would then 
obtain an additional £12 10s. a year. If, in place of any income 
lfmit at all, he accepted, say, 6d. extra per head of the insured, he 
would receive £25 a year. The imposition of an income limit, even 
if practicable, would be worthless in results. Apart from all this, 
surely the right principle 1s for a medical man employed by the 
State to be adequately paid whatever his patient’s income may be. 


ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS. 


If the limits of this article permitted ıt would be interesting to 
discuss the alternatives which might be adopted if the panel system 
of the Act failed to receive sufficient support from the medical 
profession, for ıt ıs certain that any suspensions of medical benefit 
could be only of a temporary character, and that the Government 
would be compeiled to create a service on different lines. A refer- 
ence must, however, be made to the proposals of the British Medical 
Association to establish, in such an event, a ‘‘ Public Medical Ser- 
‘vice’? for the insured under the sole contro! of the profession.* 
Their proposals rest on the very questionable assumption that the 
Commissioners would return the 6s. set aside for medical benefit to 
the insured persons themselves. The sympathetic co-operation of 
the Approved Societies would also be required—a thing not likely 
to be obtained. According to the scheme, subscribers must 
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‘apply ” to be enrolled—an application which millions would fail 
to make. Those who applied would have their incomes 
investigated, an account being taken of any free housing, garden, 
food, firing, lighting, and so forth that they might have, as well 
as of the earnings of children under sixteen years of age. They 
would then be classified into three groups: according as to whether 
they had (a) less than 20s., (b) between 20s. and 30S, or (c) between 
30s. and 40s. a week. Each group would pay a different rate. A 
man in class (b), for instance, with a wife and three or môre 
children, would require to pay gd. a week to have his family ın- 
cluded, or 3d. a week for himself alone, this being additional to the 
4d. deducted from his wages for the State Insurance. There 1s also 
a long list of services for which extra payment 1s required. 

It is common knowledge that when the State undertook to collect 
weekly insurance subscriptions, ıt required the aid of Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, and the great Industrial Insurance Com- 
panies, and had to set up, in addition, an elaborate and costly 
machine. Here, however, it 1s seriously proposed to carry on a 
scheme on a similarly gigantic scale by a voluntary organisation 
unsupported by the law. One wonders how much would be left for 
the medical man when payment had been made for the innumerable 
inquiries, assessments of income, reports, collections of subscrip- 
tions and arrears, and the general administration. A fraction only 
of the insured could be retained in membership, and, meanwhile, 
the Government would have had to provide a special service for the 
remainder, and the profession would have split itself in a vain 
endeavour to compete with the State. 

Every fair-minded citizen recognises that medical men under the 
National Insurance Act should receive proper payment for services 
to be rendered under honourable conditions; and we may well 
endeavour to obtain these things by sensible, patient, and persistent 
effort, at the same time avoiding the misfortunes which would be 
encountered in the pursuit of a fantastic and hopeless enterprise. 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 


LIFE AND PROFESSOR SCHAFER. 


i discussing the measured utterance of a distinguished physi- 

ologist, or of any other responsible man of science, ıt 1s 
desirable to bear ın mind certain facts which, though ın a sense 
they may be truisms, appear liable to be overlooked. And one of 
the things to be remembered is that every science has its abstrac- 
tions, and therefore its limitations. Science proceeds by the 
method of abstraction. It 1s by definitely discarding many 
aspects of the universe that progress ın investigating other aspects 
can be made. Without abstraction, science 1s tmpossible; no 
human mind can follow the whole universe into detail at one and 
the same time; inattention to many things ıs necessary to the 
pursuit of others. Only a philosopher tries to take a comprehensive 
survey: his business it 1g to unify the whole, if he can; and in 
this effort he does not attempt specific originality or even great 
precision in detail. In other words, he does not pretend to be 
a specialist in science, at least not when he ıs a philosopher; 
though it may be possible for exceptional individuals to combine 
the two attributes at different periods of their lives, or in different 
moods. Even in the most ordinary affairs of life abstraction is 
necessary. In playing a game, for instance, it 1s desirable to 
concentrate attention on the game, and ignore a multitude of other 
considerations which in their due time and place may be far 
more important. But ıf this inattention to other affairs is con- 
tinued through too great a portion of hfe, professionalism is 
developed, and the highly skilled athlete may result, more or less 
incompetent outside his own line. 

The business of a biologist is to study the phenomena exhibited 
by matter under the influence of life. It 1s not his business to 
know what matter 1s, or to know what life 1s, nor even to understand 
the way in which one interacts with the other. He need not 
discuss the ultimate nature of their interaction. that may be the 
business of the metaphysician, or it may be a problem unsoluble 
in the present state of our ignorance. Anyhow, the interaction of 
life and matter occurs, and the interaction of mind and matter 
occurs. There 1s no question about that: it 1s an affair of common 
experience, and 1§ conspicuous to anyone who considers his own 
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powers. We do noi in the least understand them, but they are 
there; and to shut our eyes to manifest facts in order to grope 
after some recondite theory 1s not a sensible attitude. The laws 
connecting life, and mind, and matter, may belong to an aspect 
of the universe distinct from those which the biologist 1s studying ; 
they are more likely to be appropriate to the consideration of the 
psychologist. It 1s quite natural for the biologist to ignore the 
existence of things outside his ken, but he 1s not entitled to deny © 
them. The positive assertions of a man of science must be 
respectfully listened to; his negations, 1f he is unwise enough to 
indulge in negations, are usually valueless: he is merely 
publishing, what should be already familiar, the fact that his 
science has limitations, and is based upon abstraction. It 1s 
only human, however, occasionally to forget that that which ts 
constantly and by long habit unattended to is not therefore ın the 
slightest degree put out of existence. 

Another thing to remember is that the artificial production of 
a thing does not exhaust, or even explain, its nature. Laboratory 
control gives us a better chance of investigation, but otherwise 
leaves its mystery unchanged. For instance, when Volta showed 
how to produce an electric current, we did not for a century under- 
stand what an electric current really was. Nor did Franklin’s 
identification of lightning with an electric discharge explain to us ` 
the nature of electricity, or make it any more commonplace. 

A savage is said to be able to produce fire by means of bits of 
stick; but the nature of heat is not thereby made plain. And so 
also, though a child may stroke a piece of steel with a magnet, and 
may go on ın this way generating magnetism without limit by 
simple acts of movement, the production of magnetism 1s really 
due to certain molecular and ethereal processes, not fully under- 
stood by Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, or 
anybody. 

A third thing to remember is that the power of humanity 
in the physical world is strictly limited to movement, t.e., to 
muscular action, stimulated and guided by brain and nerve 
processes. John Stuart Mull pointed out clearly enough, 
and other philosophers may have stated it before, that all 
that man and animals can do, of their own volition, is 
to move a piece of matter from one place to another. 
Everything else that happens in consequence of that move- 
ment must depend on the properties of the matter itself, or 
on things which happen beyond our knowledge and control. 
Volta moved zinc and copper into acid, and an electric current 
resulted. The current was guided by wires through liquids, and 


chemical phenomena of great interest occurred. Faraday moved 
i ® 
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a conductor near a magnet, and the result has been the dynamo. 
Graham Bell arranged a coil of wire and an iron plate in the 
vicinity of a magnet, and made a telephone. Madame Curie 
mixed together certain chemicals, separating them and combining 
them in accordance with a well thought out scheme, and the result 
is radium. She may be said to have manufactured radium, or 
discovered ragium, or whatever the proper phrase 1s; but the 
radium was there all the time. The properties of the materials 
which were put together enabled her to isolate it, and to bring 
its properties under observation; whereas before, though perhaps 
they may have been experienced, they were completely unknown. 

And so it 1s with less understood but still more familiar opera- 
tions. A farmer moves a seed into the ground, or an egg into an 
incubator; and a living thing results, which might not otherwise 
have appeared. In other words, lıfe of a certain kind has been 
thereby enabled to interact with a particular portion of matter, 
and to display itself amid material surroundings. So likewise if 
lfe makes use of a certain molecular arrangement called proto- 
plasm, ıt may be able to make equal use of ıt by whatever means 
such compound is prepared; ın which case potentially living matter 
will become alive. Buologists will not agree with this mode of 
expression, but I claim that it 1s the manifestation of life, in 
association with matter, that 1s studied by them; ıt ıs not life itself. 
There are those who say that ‘‘ life itself ” has no meaning; that 
because they are only able to study it ın association with matter, 
therefore it cannot exist apart from matter. That is one of the 
negations which may or may not be true, but which has no weight, 
and need not be respectfully attended to. Such a statement, 1f 
made, 1s a natural consequence of lifelong abstraction. It is only 
a step further to say that “mind ” is in the same predicament: a 
negation which I for one contest on scientific grounds, since this 
1s a subject on which investigation 1s more or less possible, though 
the quest belongs to a branch of psychology, and not to biology. 

In saying all this about negations, let me not be supposed 
to be accusing the distinguished President of the British 
Association of making such statements. As I understand, from 
one portion of his Address, he realises his limitation, and 
definitely excludes the word and idea of “‘soul’’ from his con- 
sideration; thus proving himself to be in that respect not only 
scientific, ın the narrow sense, but genuinely philosophic. 

What then is there about the Address which has stimulated so 
much interest? It 1s that a responsible biologist, making a survey 
of the experiments which are being and have been made as to the 
connection of life and matter, considers that in spite of the con- 
sistent failure of all attempts hitherto, it appears likely that before 
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long living matter may be produced ın the laboratory. This 
anticipation may be disagreed with: it ıs a legitimate subject for 
debate, possibly for controversy; but tt 1s a debate appropriate 
to biologists, physicists, and chemists. They are all of them 
entitled to contribute some element towards an opinion; they do 
not all agree; but what people in general have to recognise 1s 
that when a serious worker, one who has devoted, practically the 
whole of his life to some particular branch of science, indicates 
his expectation that such and such a discovery will in process*of 
time be made, it ıs useless for an outsider or anyone less 
specifically trained—one who has not been immersed for years 
in familiarity with this kind of investigation—to dissent from the 
speculation and maintain the contrary. If the general reader and 
the student of other branches of science wish to obtain a general 
idea of the facts upon which the whole discussion is founded, they 
cannot do better than read the comprehensive and lucid summary 
by Professor Leduc, of Nantes, well translated by Dr. W. Deane 
Butcher, and published by Rebman last year under the title 
The Mechamsm of Life. Scientific anticipations have not always 
been fulfilled, but ın a great many cases they have; and unless the 
outsider is divinely gifted in the matter of prevision, the serious 
student ıs more likely to be right.’ Moreover, it is interesting to 
recollect that many of the discoveries of our own and recent times 
have been heralded in Presidential Addresses to the British 
Association before they were actually clinched. For instance, a 
trans-Uranian planet, now well known as Neptune, was thus anti- 
cipated by Sir John Herschel in his Sectional Address at 
Southampton ın 1846: 


“* The past year has given us . . . the probable prospect of 
another [planet]. We see it as Columbus saw America from the 
shores of Spain Its movements have been felt, trembling along 
the far-reaching line of our analysis, with a certainty hardly 
inferior to ocular demonstration ” 

When ıt 1s a question of taking a broad or philosophic purview, 
the relative position may be different; specialists in that case are 
often at a disadvantage, but concerning specific lines of research 
they are the people who really know. There 1s too ready a tendency 
for students in one branch of knowledge to pour discredit upon the 
work of those in another branch, and for complete ignorance to 
pose as a competent or at least an efficiently destructive critic. Such 
a tendency has been too often exhibited ın connection with a subject 
in which I myself am a worker, for me not to be aware of its 
dangers. 

But it may be contended by hostile critics that when an anticipa- 
tion has been promulgated by a student of science, every fact’ or 
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seeming fact tending ın that direction will be over-emphasised and 
exaggerated, and that he will become self-deceived. In some un- 
fortunate cases ıt may be so, but asa rule that 1s not the way things 
happen. The trained man of science may be trusted to play fair. 
He may be mistaken ın observation, but is seldom or never misled 
by his hopes. These tend to render him even exaggeratedly 
cautious. Scientific believers in the possibility of abiogenesis, for 
instance, are not thereby in the least likely to be over-receptive con- 
cerning experiments in spontaneous generation. Plenty of ap- 
parently positive results are already available, ıf they were inclined 
to seize upon evidence too cheaply; and some, like those of Dr. 
Bastian and Mr. Burke, have caught public attention, or are still 
energetically sustained. But they are not accepted as trustworthy 
solutions of the problem. Biologists, like other men of science, 
have no tendency to accept anticipated phenomena uncritically, or 
to bolster up their hopes by spurious results. 

However, let us assume, for the present—as I myself 
assumed in the first chapter of Man and the Universe, in Life 
and Matter, and elsewhere—that a positive result 1n so-called 
Spontaneous generation will some day be attainable, and that a low 
form of life may come into being under observation, and let us 
consider what ıt will really mean when such a thing happens. All 
that the experimenter will have done will have been to place certain 
things together—to submit, for instance, chemical compounds to 
certain influences. If lıfe results, it will be because of the pro- 
perties of those materials, and of the laws of interaction of life and 
matter, just as truly as when a seed is put into the ground, or an 
egg into an incubator. It will be a step beyond that, truly, but 
it will be a step not of a wholly dissimilar kind. The nature of life 
will not be more known than before; any more than the nature of 
magnetism 1s known toa child who succeeds in evoking it 1n a piece 
of steel. 

The position may be stated thus:—Life has undoubtedly 
originated on this planet somehow. ‘There was a time when the 
whole earth was molten, and purely inorganic—many million years 
ago certainly, perhaps a thousand million years ago; nevertheless, 
from what we know, there must have been such a time. Common 
observation shows that its surface is flooded with organic life now. 
Terrestrial lıfe originated in ways unknown, and at times unknown; 
it may have entered into relation with matter gradually, and solely 
in the past, ıt may perhaps be 1ncarnating itself likewise, here and 
now; but, so far, the process has never been observed; it has 
happened away from human observation. The effort now being 
made ıs to bring ıt under human observation. Perhaps it will occur 
some day in a laboratory. If so, it will be a matter of extreme 
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interest, though ıt will be a fact extraordinarily difficult to establish. 
We shall then begin to examine the properties of living matter 
under very favourable conditions; and discoveries may be expected. 
But all that humanity will have done will have been to place 
materials together and watch the result. ' 

Man, no doubt, has great unconscious powers, as évery animal 
has, but as to conscious interference, his power 1s extremely limited. 
Examples abound, let one suffice. Radioactivity must have existed 
from time tmmemorial, but one day it happened in the laboratory, 
under M. Henri Becquerel’s skilled observation. Its nature was 
not thereby made manifest, but favourable opportunities for in- 
vestigation were at once attained, and the progress of discovery in 
that branch of knowledge has been rapid. 

If I have made clear what I want to say, the whole of these things 
represent a parable applicable to our possible future position as 
regards the artificial production of life. 

As to the theological bearing of the whole discussion, so far 
as ıt can be supposed to have any—and on the practical side it 
must be regarded as deserving of consideration—I have dealt with 
the problem 1n the first two chapters of Man and the Universe; 
and it may suffice here to indicate the bare outline and beginnipg 
of that discussion. Life ın its ultimate elements and on its material 
side is such a simple thing, it 1s but a slight extension of known 
chemical and physical forces; the cell must be able to respond to 
stimuli, to assimilate outside materials, and to subdivide; though 
the origin of protoplasmic activity itself as yet eludes the laboratory 
workers. But will the theologian triumph in that admission? Will 
he therein detect at last a dam which shall stem the torrent of 
scepticism? Wall he base an argument for the direct action of the 
Deity in mundane affairs on that failure, and entrench himself 
behind that present incompetence of labouring men? If so, he 
takes his stand on what may prove a yielding foundation. 
Antecedent life can certainly prepare a suitable habitat, but 
perhaps a lIife-receiving preparation may be produced in 
other, at present unknown, ways. In an early stage of 
civilisation it may have been supposed that flame only pro- 
ceeded from antecedent flame, but the tinder-box and the 
lucifer-match were invented nevertheless Theologians have 
probably learnt by this time that their central tenets should 
not be founded, even partially, upon nesctence, or upon negations 
of any kind; lest the placid progress of positive knowledge should 
once more undermine their position, and another discovery have 
to be scouted with alarmed and violent anathemas. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PRICES. 


HE rise of prices, which began about 1895, and has been 
advancing more rapidly during the last few years, 1s claiming 
everywhere the close attention of statesmen, economists, and 
publicists. In every advanced industrial country it ıs stirring 
deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find the price of 
foods rising faster than their money-wages, while the rise in 
interest and the shrinkage in the value of older securities which 
accompany it are producing grave disturbances in the financial 
arrangements of the business classes. Accustomed for a whole 
generation to a gradual and fairly regular decline in prices which 
gave to every possessor of a sovereign an increased command over 
commodities, persons of narrow means have not unnaturally felt 
alarm at so persistent and so unaccountable a reversal of conditions 
favourable to their situation, the permanence of which they had 
come to look upon almost as a natural law. 

Not only in this country, but in every other country where 
reliable statistical evidence 1s available prices have been rising. 
In Germany, France, the United States, and Canada the increase 
has been somewhat greater than in Great Britain, owing doubtless 
to the pressure of a protective tariff in addition to the play of the 
wider forces at work. What are these forces, operative alike in 
the old and the new world, ın manufacturing and agricultural 
countries, in densely and ın sparsely peopled lands, ın monarchies 
and in democracies? For the markets ın which the conspicuous 
rises of price have been taking place are those world-markets ın 
which are gathered the common stores of foods and materials of 
manufacture required to sustain the populations and the indus- 
tries of all those civilised nations which are in commercial inter- 
course. 

It ıs, therefore, a matter of the first importance to ascertain the 
cause or causes of the rise of prices. But in this problem the first 
thing to avoid 1s the snare of excessive simplicity. The intricacy 
of world-commerce and finance 1s so great that we may feel 
tolerably sure that no single and quite obvious occurrence can 
furnish a sufficient explanation of any important effect. Now the 
preliminary discussion of the rise of prices has suffered from a 
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failure to bear in mind this precaution. Politicians, business men, 
even economists who ought to have known better, have, in many 
instances, committed themselves confidently to the view that the 
sole or main source of the rise of prices has been the increased out- 
put of gold which has taken place it 1s, perhaps, natura! that 
this explanation should be widely accepted. For a rise of prices 
has ın itself no other meaning than that the quantity of money 
applied for the purchase of goods has been growing faster than 
the quantity of the goods so purchased. Now gold 1s the typical 
modern form of money. If, therefore, a conspicuous increase in 
the production of gold has coincided with the rise of prices, what 
can be more reasonable than to regard the one occurrence as the 
cause of the other? This view ıs the more plausible, in that no 
one can possibly deny that an increased output of gold must have 
some effect in raising prices. Now the rate of increased output 
since the early ‘nineties, due largely to the discovery of the deep 
levels ın the Transvaal and to the successful application of the 
cyanide process, has been enormous, as the following estimate* 
will serve to indicate. 


Year. Annual Average, © 
& 

1891-95 ; ; AE 32,589,000 

1896-1900 : si Ss 51,460,000 
IQOI : see = 52,198,000 
1902 ea ; : 59,327,000 
1903 i i ; 65,541,000 
1904 : TA i 69,475,000 
1005 . ; 76,058,000 
1906 re 80,501,000 
1907 : : : 82,593,000 
1908 s i 88,601,000 
1909 i 90,884,000 
IQIO A p 113,000,000 


When we realise the magnitude of these sums, and are informed 
that twenty years’ production at the present rate would double the 
gold supply for the world, we seem to have within our reach a quite 
sufficient explanation of the rise of prices. It 1s only when we 
consider more accurately what ıs meant by the supply of money, 
and how far and in what manner the output of gold affects the 
aggregate supply, that we are able to correct this first impression. 
In reckoning the influence of the gold supply of any year upon 
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prices we have to ask how much ıt adds to the total purchasing 
power exercised during that year. Now a large proportion of the 
new gold does not function as money. It goes into the industrial 
arts. Another large proportion 1s hoarded. During recent years 
India and Egypt ın particular have been absorbing immense quan- 
tities for this purpose. Adding to these uses a large amount of 
the gold which has gone into reserves in Japan, South America, and 
, Mexico, the Director of’ the Mint at Washington has recently 
estimated that nearly half the aggregate output from the mines 1s 
“not directly effective upon world prices.’ Indeed, were we to 
suppose that as much as fifty million pounds’ worth of new gold in 
any single year were directly operative upon prices, in the sense 
that the mineowners and miners got ıt coined and used the coins 
or the equivalent bank-credit, ın making purchases, the influence 
upon world-prices would be inconsiderable. For the aggregate 
of “‘ money ”’ operative on prices in any year consists of the total 
amount expended by all buyers, or, in other words, by the aggre- 
gate gross incomes of all businesses and private individuals, 
supplemented by any additions of credit to their bank accounts. 
Now the aggregate of ‘‘ money ” thus expended in this country 
alone would amount to a good many thousands of millions, and 
when we consider how vast would be the sum for the whole 
industrial world, we can recognise how trifling an addition the 
%50,000,000 of gold would make to it. It would raise general 
prices by some small fraction of one per cent., that ıs all. The 
effect would not be cumulative, as 1s sometimes contended; for 
when the first effect of the £50,000,000 had once been exercised in 
producing a trifling rise of world-prices, the higher price-level 
would absorb the enhanced stock of money ın conducting the same 
volume of transactions as before at the raised level of prices. 

But though the direct effect of gold 1n raising prices may be small, 
it may be argued that its indirect effect, in enlarging the volume of 
credit through which an ever-growing proportion of purchases are 
conducted, will be very great. The new gold, ıt is maintained, will 
chiefly flow into the bank reserves. Now bankers thrive not by 
holding large stocks of gold, but by loaning the largest quantity of 
bank-credit at the best price they can get for it. An increasing 
flow of gold into their reserves will cause them to lower the price 
of ‘f money ’’ ın order to induce their customers, the trading, 
borrowing public, to take larger quantities. The price of money 
being lowered, more credit will thus pass into the commercial 
system. Borrowers will take out larger quantities of “ cheap ” 
money, and will use it for the only purpose which it serves—viz , 
to buy goods. They will apply in the markets of the world more 
money than they would otherwise have done, or will apply it at an 
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earlier date. Thus the new supply of bank money erected on the 
basis of the enlarged gold supply, will swell the aggregate supply 
of ‘‘ money ” available for buying goods, and so will raise prices. 
Since the bank credit, thus created, will usually be several times 
as great as the addition to the gold reserves on which ıt 1s based, 
this seems an eminently reasonable explanation of the way in which 
the enlarged gold supply may exercise an indirect, effect ın raising 
prices far more considerable than the direct effect above described. , 
Unfortunately, the simplicity of this explanation 1s impaired By a 
crucial test. ‘The pivot of the whole proceeding is the lower price 
of credit which should follow the increased flow of gold and 
stimulate the increased borrowing. But, ın point of fact, no such 
lowering of the price of credit has occurred. On the contrary, the 
price of money has been higher than usual during the period of 
expanding output of gold. Some considerable additions have been 
made to the bank reserves—notably in France, Germany, and the 
United States, but money has not been cheapened. The following 
quinquennial averages of bank-rates in this country during the 
two long periods, respectively, of falling and of rising prices, show 
precisely opposite effects to what might be expected from the pro- 
cedure above indicated. 


Ouinquennia. Average Rates of Discount. 
& 
1875-79 . 3 008 
1880-84 : 3.384 
1885-89 ; : : T 3.235 
1890-94. : ; és 3.108 
1895-99 . ; dis f ; 2.822 
1900-04 .. ; on wns 3.613 
1905-09 ; i 3.663 


The only period ın which low discount 1s associated with a large 
increase of gold output is 1895-99. For the rest we are confronted 
by the fact that in the periods of small output and rapid fall of 
prices, 1875 to 1894, the average rate of discount is considerably 
lower than in the last decade, 1900-1909, when the rapid rise of 
prices has been accompanied by a great increase of gold. 

This argument, of course, by no means disposes of the conten- 
tion that scarce gold, by lowering bank reserves, will tend to dear 
credit, and abundant gold, by enlarging bank reserves, will tend 
to cheapen credit. But the fact that in both periods any such 
tendency has actually been offset by other tendencies of a counter- 
acting nature, forces us to admit that the supply of gold 1s of 
relatively less importance than these counteracting forces. 
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Confining our attention to the present situation, we plainly perceive 
that the abundant flow of gold has not stimulated borrowing by 
lowering the price of money, but that the enlarged borrowing, 
which 1s the main source of the enhanced supply of ‘‘ money ’’ that 
has brought about a rise of prices, has been stimulated in some 
other way. +» The notion that more gold forcing its way into banks 
enlarges the supply of credit, presses down its price, and so forces 
, 2n enlarged demand which 1s utilised in purchasing goods and 
rafsing general prices, 1s shown to be fallacious. What has actually 
occurred has been an enormous expansion in the demand for credit, 
so great that, in spite of the tendency of abundant gold to lower its 
price, that price has actually risen, and, in spite of the rise, the 
enhanced demand has been maintained. 

So far as the rise of general prices 1s attributable to an increased 
supply of money, it 1s to the enlargement of the credit system we 
must chiefly look, and, 1n considering the causes of this enlarge- 
ment, we must pay more attention to other causes than to the gold 
reserve. Now there are several industrial and financial changes of 
recent years, other than the increased gold output, which have 
made for a rapid expansion of credit in various countries of the 
world. The most important of these changes is the increased 
proportion of modern businesses taking a financial form that makes 
their assets available as security for credit. The substantial 
economic resources of a country, its rich and fertile lands, its 
houses, factories, and other buildings, its machinery and plant, 
the materials, finished commodities and the goodwill, which form 
the marketable wealth of a community, these, and not the gold 
supply, constitute the chief basis of the credit which bankers and 
other financiers create and supply. This fundamental truth is 
concealed by the technical form given to credit notes, which, by 
assigning to the holder a legal right to payment in gold or other 
legal tender, gravely exaggerates the true part played by gold in 
the maintenance of the credit system. Vendible goods, not gold, 
is the chief material out of which credit is manufactured. When 
a business man in a modern community can tender for security 
goods possessing a reliable market-value, he can normally obtain 
credit for a considerable part of their value. But until compara- 
tively recent times only real property in a few secure countries, 
and a very few forms of personal property, were available as 
effective pledges. One of the principal reasons why so many 
private businesses have reconstituted themselves as joint stock 
companies, and why the corporate form is taken by almost all 
large new capitalist enterprises, is that thereby they may be enabled 
to utilise their stocks and shares as a credit-basis. The general 
result has been that ın recent years a rapidly increasing proportion 
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of the aggregate wealth of most communities has become available 
as bank security. Along with this expansion of the main basis 
of credit has gone a great extension and improvement of the 
banking and financial system, penetrating into fresh countries and 
into fresh strata of population. Thus has been erected a vast new 
machinery of credit for use when it 1s wanted. The increased out- 
put of gold has doubtless been a useful, perhaps an,essentual factor, 
in this enlargement of the credit system. For a gold reserve, F 
though not the main constituent ın the production of credit, ıs at 
present an essential one, and the large flow into the regerves, both 
of European and of American treasuries and banks, has assisted 
to enable bankers to meet with reasonable safety the enhanced 
demand for credit. 

But the existence of a machinery for issuing credit and of a gold 
reserve for guaranteeing it, does not ın itself explain the rapid 
increase of actual credit which has taken place. These are factors 
only in the supply of credit. They do not explain why so great 
a demand for credit has taken place that vast amounts of ıt 
have gone to swell the aggregate of purchasing power throughout 
the world. ‘The mere existence of borrowing facilities cannot 
induce business men to borrow, even at low rates, unless trade 
conditions are such as to lead them to expect to make a gainful use 7” 
of the credit which they buy. If, as we see to be the case, 
the increased borrowing ıs carried on at rising rates of dis~ 
count and of interest, the real explanation of the creation of the 
great new volume of credit must be the opening up and main- 
tenance of larger rich opportunities for utilising credit. 

Now a general survey of business conditions throughout the 
world during the last fifteen years or so will lead to the conviction 
that, irrespective of the influence of the gold-mining industry, a 
great development of profitable economic enterprises upon a larger 
business scale has been taking place simultaneously in a number 
of new areas of enterprise. The great, rapid expansion of 
overseas investment in this and other saving countries has received 
considerable attention on the part of politicians and economists. 
But I doubt whether its intimate connection with the enlargement 
of credit and the rise of prices has been adequately recognised, 
The realisation of the great work to be done by capitalistic develop- 
ment in Argentina, Brazil, and other South American countries, 
the discovery of the natural values and the certain future of North 
West Canada, the immense impetus given to the mining, metal, 
and other manufacturing industries of the United States, the 
entering of Japan upon her new industrial career, coincided fatrly 
closely with the enlarging output óf gold. Taken in conjunction 
they involved a rapid and continuous demand for the application 
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of large masses of new capital to valuable developmental work ın 
these various countries. The raising of this capital meant the 
creation of great masses of new credit, the rise of the general 
rate of interest throughout the world, and the direction of an 
increasing proportion of the productive energy of the lending 
nations to the creation of forms of material wealth required to carry 
out tHe road-making and other developmental processes to which 
the overseas capital has been mostly applied. To the significance 
of this last effect I will revert shortly. At present it is the effect of 
the new areas of profitable investment upon the general state of 
trade that claims our attention, For, by drawing half of the fresh 
Savings of this country, and a growing share of the savings of all 
the older countries, into these new distant enterprises, this fresh 
demand for capital has produced a relative scarcity of capital for 
home investments, raised the rate of interest in the country, placed 
capital ın a stronger position for bargaining with labour, and 
generally served to bring about a profitable state of trade from the 
standpoint of the business classes. Though other factors may have 
contributed, it was undoubtedly this opening up of large, new, 
genuine areas of overseas investment that chiefly gave that great 
stimulus to profitable business which, with brief and partial 
“interruptions, has prevailed since the middle of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Coincident with the enlarged out- 
put of gold, but for the most part causally independent of 
it, this profitable state of trade supplies the link wanting in 
the “‘goldite’’ explanation of the mse of prices, vız., an 
adequate reason for the great growth of credit in face of a 
rising rate of discount. Because there existed genuine causes for 
trade prosperity and good profits, business men were willing and 
able to pay high prices for ‘‘ money ’’ which they reckoned they 
could put to profitable uses. The increased facilities for obtaining 
credit, afforded by the simultaneous extension of joint stock enter- 
prise and of financial machinery, have been fully utilised by manu- 
facturers, merchants, and investors, with the result that enormous 
additions have been made to the bank credits which constitute the 
major part of modern “‘ money.’ The Report of the Washington 
Mint makes it evident that an immense quantity of this credit has 
been manufactured in America, the population, wealth, and busi- 
ness development of which have proceeded with unprecedented 
celerity during the past fifteen years. But in every civilised 
country of the world the desire to participate to the utmost extent 
in the exploitation of the rich, newly disclosed resources of distant 
lands, and in the profitable home trade resulting therefrom, has 
brought about an abundant use of the new machinery of credit. 
Regarding, then, the problem of the rise of prices from the 
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money side of the equation, I may summarise the case as follows. 
A great acceleration in the supply of “* money ” has taken place 
during the period of rising prices, and is in large measure respon- 
sible for that rise. By far the largest part of this increased supply 
of “money ” ıs the creation of loans and discounts by bankers 
and financiers. This increased output of credit 1s supported and 
facilitated by the increased supply of gold, but 1s bsought into play 
by a conjunction of two circumstances—a rapid increase of the 
forms of wealth available for bank security, and an opening up of 
new large opportunities of profitable business enterprise. 

But though the acceleration of the supply of “ money > may 
appear at first sight to afford an adequate explanation of the rise of 
prices, I am disposed to think that part of the causation must be 
sought for on the other side of the equation of exchange, 7.¢e., ina 
retardation of the rate of supply of the ‘‘ goods’’ which are 
exchanged against the ‘‘money.’”’ That the real wealth of the 
world, the goods and services produced for its use, has been 
making a considerable and a continuous advance cannot, of course, 
be denied. The issue 1s one of the relative pace of increase. Now, 
although no measurements of even approximate accuracy are here 
available, there are some important occurences in recent years 
which seem to involve a waste or slackening of the full productive ~ 
powers of the industrial world, as compared with the rate of advance 
in the ’seventies, ’eighties, and early ‘nineties. 

Certain of these wastes are tolerably obvious. The destruction 
of wealth involved in two expensive wars in South Africa and in 
the Far East has been accompanied by an enormous increase of 
expenditure on armaments throughout the world. This involves 
a double waste from the standpoint of the production of marketable 
goods. On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 
workers from productive employments into the military and naval 
services. On the other, it has caused millions of industrial workers 
to expend their labour in making military and naval apparatus, 
instead of making the goods upon which the money spent on 
armaments would have been spent had ıt been left ın the pockets 
of the taxpayers, or been applied by governments to productive 
services. That war and militarism, involving expenditure upon an 
increasing scale, are thus responsible for no inconsiderable part 
of the rise of prices, by the waste of productive’ forces they 
involve, cannot be disputed. Another contemporary movement 
which cannot be ignored is the influence of industrial and commer- 
cial combinations upon the volume of production. The rapid 
rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools, and other forms of 
trade combination or agreement belongs clearly to the epoch of 
rising prices, and must be considered contributory to it. For 
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- though the business men who form these combinations are motived 
partly by economies in business methods which may assist and not 
retard production, the main object at which they aim 1s the 
maintenance of high prices by means of a control of output. The 
normal result of the formation of combines 1s to restrict the rate 
of productron, making it lower than it would have been under an 
era Of free competition. Again, in countries and in trades where 

. competition still prevails a marked tendency of recent times has 
been the-constantly growing amount of energy put into the dıs- 
tributive as compared with the productive processes. In every 
country publishing reliable censuses of occupations we perceive 
a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engaged in trying to 
sell the goods which modern farms, mines, factories, and work- 
shops are able to turn out. Though much of this distributive work 
of merchants, agents, shopmen, advertisers, &c., 1s, of course, 
essential to the conduct of modern business, there 1s great and 
growing waste involved in the struggle to market the goods that 
are produced. Nor, ın considering the pace of growth of pro- 
ductive industry, can we ignore the innumerable signs of an 
expenditure upon luxurious goods and services absorbing an 
qncreasing share of the general income in the richest countries. 
The net effect of such increases of luxurious consumption, other 
things equal, will be to restrict the general rate of production by 
reducing the proportion of wealth which 1s accumulatively repro- 
ductive in the capacity of fixed or circulating capital. Though it 
may be open to question whether a growing proportion of the 
wealth of the whole world 1s passing into the hands of the well-to-do 
classes to be consumed ın luxuries, there is a great deal of evidence 
to indicate that in the leading nations of Europe and America this 
1s, the case. 

But to these considerations in support of the view that the rise 
of prices may be partly due to recent restrictions upon the pace 
of production of goods, I wish to make one addition which seems 
to me to be of great importance. The large amount of modern 
lending which has gone to purposes of wars and armaments is 
admittedly unproductive, i.e., causes a restriction in the world- 
output of goods. But that is not the only restrictive effect of 
recent international finance. The sinking of a large and 
growing proportion of the newly created capital and labour of the 
world into the road-making and other developmental processes in 
the new and backward countries of the world, means the applica- 
tion of a vast amount of productive energy to kinds of work the full 
fruitfulness of which takes a long period of time to mature. Though, 
in the long run, the economy may be thoroughly sound, it 
may well involve an interim period of abstinence, a reduc- 
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tion in the rate of production of early marketable goods. 
The countless millions of European savings which in recent 
years have gone into railroads and governmental loans in 
South America and elsewhere will doubtless come back again ın 
foods and raw materials in due process of time. Many of the 
earlier investments in these countries have matured already. 
But it appears not unreasonable to hold that,the enormous 
increase of the flow of such investments since the middle 
nineties has been attended by a considerable sacrifice, from the 
standpoint of the consumers, in the immediate rate of output of foods 
and materials. If several hundreds of millions of fresh capital 
each year, which might have gone to more direct purposes of pro- 
moting agriculture and manufactures, have gone into laying the 
deep foundations for a future career of agriculture and manufacture 
in backward lands, we shall expect that this restriction of immediate 
productivity will have some not inconsiderable influence in raising 
prices. 

In conclusion, another aspect of the same phenomenon 
deserves attention. This rapid growth of overseas investments 
has meant an enormously enhanced demand for the materials and 
foods required to enable masses of manual labourers to be set tq 
work upon the developmental processes in North and South 
America and elsewhere. This immigration of the last fifteen years 
from Europe into the countries of America has been enormous. 
It has signified a large transfer of working population from food 
production in Europe on a low standard of food consumption to 
industrial employment in America upon a far higher standard of 
food consumption. When the development of the large, rich 
tracts of agriculture and of mineral resources ın the new 
countries has advanced further, we may expect so large an increase 
in the output of the world-supply of foods and raw materials as to 
more than offset the increased manufacture of money. A fall of 
prices will then ensue. But at present ıt appears as if the world 
were passing through a period ın which an unusually large pro- 
portion of its productive energy was being applied to the 
developmental processes and a correspondingly smaller proportion 
to the processes turning out final commodities for consumption. 
This consideration, closely related as it is to that rapid expansion 
of international finance, which, far more than the enlarged output 
of gold, 1s the dominant factor in the new economic situation, will 
serve to harmonise the two tendencies whose co-operation explains 
the rise of pricegs—viz., the acceleration in the supply of money and 
the retardation in the supply of goods. 
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there is not a single building which reaches respectability. The 
country learnt nothing from its conquerors, and contributed 
nothing of its own. In Corfu and elsewhere the Venetians have 
left some fine military and civil memorials in stone of their ancient 
Empire. Not so the Genoese; and a baser and more squalid use of 
splendid stone and marble can hardly be imagined than that which 
in Corsica defaces some of the loveliest scenery 1n tlte world. 

The proper course for an Englishman halting at Vizzavona,1s 
to ascend the Monte d’Oro, a peak over nine thousand feet above 
the sea, whence a view can be obtained not only of the whole 
island, but also, under favourable conditions, of the shores of Italy 
and Tunis: and as a guide can be hired for ten francs, and the 
time for the ascent 1s certainly not above four hours, the expedition 
is easy and inexpensive. But with a howling wind, a black sky, 
and a prospect of a fresh snowfall in the evening, the conditions 
were none too favourable, and we decided to pass on southwards 
in the morning, and to visit those places in the valley of the Gravona 
which are connected with the early history of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The villages in the upper part of the valley lie some hundred feet 
above the roots of the mountains upon the western or left-hand 
side as you descend, and occur wherever the great wall of granite 
flings itself back into a horse-shoe curve, supplying water for man 
and beast, and a gentler slope for wood pasture and tillage. Of 
these villages the first, as you descend, is Bocognano, which lies 
some eight kilometres from the head of the pass. About a quarter 
of a mile above the main street of the village there is a round knoll, 
green and terraced, sprinkled with white fruit blossom and the 
shimmering grey-green of the olive, and crowned by a tiny hamlet 
of white stuccoed red-tiled cottages. A clear mountain-stream 
brawls beneath it on the south; on the north there is a fine grove 
of Spanish chestnut shading the green slope of the great western 
bastion of the valley. This little hamlet ıs Poggiolo, the mountain 
residence of the Tusoli, 1n whose house Napoleon spent a night 
on a famous occasion. I climbed the hill under a warm midday 
sun, and found myself in a small piazza, face to face with a square, 
two-storied house of granite, quite ugly, and in every way un- 
distinguished save for the extreme solidity of the material out of 
which it was built. The front door was of solid chestnut, 
whitened with age, and above it there was an empty niche, which 
may have held a Madonna or a saint. A stone balustrade 
ran along the front of the house from end to end. The walls, 
which were thick, were plastered with stucco, and the whole house 
was Clearly built with a view to coolness and as a shelter for the 
eyes against the dazzling summer rays, for there were but two 


windows giving on the front. The floors were of stone, the 
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shutters and great beams of the roof hewn from the chestnut 
grove on the estate. Such was the house of Napoleon’s relatives, 
the first to be built in Bocognano, so my peasant guide informed 
me. ‘“‘ Maintenant c’est presque ren,” and indeed ıt is now 
serving to receive the cast-off rubbish of the hamlet. 

Whether the chance peasant will know anything about the 
Bonaparte traditions of his village is a matter upon which you 
cannot now lay a bet with any approach to safety. Formerly, I 
should imagine that things were otherwise, but one of the many 
results of Napoleon’s career is that more than anything else it 
has conttibuted to make Corsica, not only in constitutional law, 
but also in sentiment, a province of France. The young people 
emigrate to Algeria or Tunis, and embrace in great numbers (so 
vivacious 1s the military spirit of the island) the career of arms. 
The hill villages are becoming dispeopled, and here and there a 
smart white chateau tells the tale of a successful emigrant who has 
returned from the colonies with a fortune and with a very reduced 
interest ın the concerns of his humbler neighbours. For the 
historical inquirer, the only course 1s to enter into conversation 
with the very old inhabitants. They at least may remember what 
their juniors have forgotten, or have never even learnt. In 
Bocognano, which was one of the Bonaparte villages, this method 
of approach brought instant success. The first two people whom 
I happened to accost, a fine old grey-bearded peasant in a brown 
velveteen coat, and the courteous lady who sells picture post-cards 
in the main street of the village, were both loyal members of the 
Bonaparte clientèle. ‘‘ The father of my grandfather,” said the 
old man, ‘‘ sheltered Lieutenant Bonaparte at Tavera when he was 
“escaping from Bocognano. My name is Jacques Mancini.” 
And the lady turned out to be descended on one side from the 
Poggiolis, a family of whom some words must be said hereafter. 

The escape of Lieutenant Bonaparte from Bocognano in May, 
1793, is the principal romance of this valley. The island was 
divided into two bitter factions—the friends and the enemies of 
Paoli. The great liberator, once the idol of republicans all over 
Europe, had been denounced to the French Convention as a 
royalist, a traitor, and a pensioner of England, and a decree was 
issued for his arrest. Such an insult levelled at such a man 
threw the Corsican patriots into a frenzy, and bands of armed 
peasants flocked into the mountain citadel of Corte, where the old 
general might securely defy the French Commissioners at Bastia 
to do their worst. Lieutenant Bonaparte, then in his twenty- 
fourth year, and noted through Corsica for the zeal of his Jacobin 
convictions, was at Ajaccio, where Paolist feeling ran dangerously 
high. He determined to cross the island and join his political 
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friends at Bastia. So, setting out from the coast on May 3rd 
with his faithful henchman, Santo Ricci of Bocognano, he pushed 
his way up the hot pass, threaded the forest of Vizzavona, and 
dropped down upon Corte, where it was his intention to beard 
Paoli ın the grim old palazzo which Boswell has described. The 
plan was audacious to the point of impudence, more especially as 
it had become known to the Directory at Corte that Lucien Bona- 
parte was openly boasting of having procured Paoli’s disgrace. 
Friends warned Napoleon that his life was unsafe, and that ‘he 
must retreat to Ajaccio without delay. He jumped upon his 
horse and rode for his life. At nightfall he reached Bocognano, 
and was received by the Tusoli; but his enemy, Marius Peraldi, 
was riding post haste upon his heels, and on the next morning, 
as the young lieutenant was about to resume his journey, he 
was taken by a band of Paolists and shut up ın the inn to await 
the pleasure and vengeance of his foes. 

The traveller who passes through Bocognano must infallibly 
lunch at the Hotel de l’Untvers, for despite 1ts ambitious title, ıt 
is a clean and modest country hostelry. Here he may fare on 
excellent potatoes, steamed in their jackets, and on a delicious 
bruccia, as the national dish of curds, made with goat’s milk, 1s 
termed. Then they will give you an omelette and fresh butter 
and excellent bread, and jam made from the native apple. And 
fortified by such a collation you may be prepared to survey, for 
it is but a few steps up the hill, a large slatternly green-washed 
building pretentiously labelled ‘‘ Gendarmerie Nationale.’’ In the 
wall which looks down the valley towards Ajaccio you will be 
shown near the ground a window, out of which, on that May 
morning, somewhere about the hour of déjeuner, Lieutenant 
Bonaparte 1s said to have made his escape, with the help of Santo 
Ricci and other faithful friends, from the village of Bocognano. 

The story of this adventure has been told by so many lips, 
and with so many variants and embellishing touches, that the 
historian may well despair of fixing every detail with certitude. 
The most illustrious of the narrators ıs Napoleon himself, who 
told Antommarchi at St. Helena that he managed to cajole his 
captors to allow him to stroll about in the open-air, and that, 
seizing a pretext to withdraw, he made a sudden dash into the 
country. But the most elaborate and circumstantial account is 
the result of a judicial enquiry held at Bastia in 1885 for the 
purpose of ascertaining the identity of ‘‘ the man of Bocognano,” 
to whom, 1n virtue of the seventh codicil of the Emperor’s will, 
dated April 25th, 1821, a sum of twenty thousand francs had been 
bequeathed. At this extraordinary scrutiny no less than eighty 
witnesses were examined. What lies must have been told! The 
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story which the Court decided to believe may, perhaps, be a 
tissue of inaccuracies, but since it is the best we have, there 1s no 
option but to follow it.* 

Once away, he must have crossed a little garden slope, jumped 
the brook at the bottom, and then run for his life up hill for three 
or four hundred yards. Whether he had to climb the two stone 
walls which at,present cross the line of his retreat I cannot say; 
but that the slope was then, as now, sprinkled with chestnut trees 
is*more than probable, and that shots were exchanged before the 
fugitive crossed the ridge I learnt from the lips of an old peasant 
who showed me the ground. Once over the crest the fugitives 
must have dashed down the old road which twists and twists till 
it meets the point where the grand new carriage road, after taking 
a lower and more leisurely circuit, now crosses the deep gorge 
of the Gravona by a solid and respectable bridge. If you pass 
over the river by the bridge, and climb the hedge on the other 
side, you will light upon a little path which leads down to the 
stepping-stones. Pursue that path, for there 1s none more 
delicious. The gorge 1s cool, steep, and narrow, clothed with 
solemn ilex and dark arbutus and silvery erica, and, at the 
bottom, there 1s a stream of clear and swift waters, with deep 
pools and tiny waterfalls and great slabs and blocks of granite 
strewn about its course. It 1s over these stones that Lieutenant 
Bonaparte must have passed; but ıf the stream were as full on that 
May evening as ıt was when I saw ıt, he did not pass dry-shod. 

A few miles down the valley, and ın another recess of the 
mountain barrier stands the little village of Tavera. The black 
goats were browsing on the sunny green pastures, the stream was 
rustling merrily down to the fuller waters of the Gravona, and 
the white plaster and russet tiles of the village looked gay and 
pleasant ın the brightness. The village, which stands about a 
hundred feet above the railway line and the main road, 1s reached 
by a winding path of stone, walled-in on either side, and so narrow 
that a donkey laden with faggots 1s quite sufficient to obstruct 
all progress. Go right through the village, past the white-washed 
church, and strike transversely across the oaks and chestnuts to- 
wards the little white mortuary chapel of the Mancin1 family on the 
brow. Then, by a broad and broken path, over rough slabs of 
granite and under the grateful shadow of an 1lex avenue you will 
eventually reach the hamlet of Cazarac. Here a certain traveller 
met a very old lady, full of intelligence and curiosity, and graced 
with all the gentle and courteous manner of a mountain race. 
She took him into her cottage, fetched him a bottle of light red 


* See Marcagg: Za Genèse de Napoléon, whose account of this incident seems 
to me preferable to that given by Chuquet 
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wine, and then, after half-an-hour of hospitable intercourse, 
conducted him to the fountain at which Lieutenant Bonaparte 1s 
recorded to have drunk upon the occasion of his famous flight 
from Bocognano. At Tavera he had been received by the ruling 
Mancini, probably on the site of the grand new house which 1s 
now the principal glory of the neighbourhood. Then he struck 
up the hill and plunged into the macchia, following a little path 
some half-way up the mountain-side, which my elderly friend 
showed me. At what hour of day the fugitives reached Cazafac 
I could not ascertain, but that the Mancini gave the Lieutenant 
a cup of milk, and that the fugitives pressed on rapidly down 
the valley 1s vouchsafed on the testimony of Laurent Campana, 
the most credible of all the eighty witnesses in the great judicial 
enquiry of 1855. In any case Lieutenant Bonaparte took to the 
macchia, and to those who so proceed, ıt 1s vouchsafed to enjoy 
a fragrance of aromatic herbs so sweet and powerful ın the keen 
mountain air, that having once experienced this pleasure, they 
must needs hope ever afterwards to be able to recall it. 

We did not follow the fugitives 1n this part of their retreat, but, 
since time pressed, took the shortest possible route, which 1s that 
of the railway, from Tavera to Ucciani. Here, too, the village js 
perched on a little spur of the great hills about a kilometre above 
the railway line. We ordered coffee at the inn, and, sitting in the 
evening sunlight on a bench outside, soon attracted a gathering 
of boys and men. Enquiries as to the Bonapartist legends of the 
place were at first singularly fruitless. The innkeeper, who looked 
like a Levantine, knew nothing whatever, and several likely old 
gentlemen proved equally sterile. At last an antique inhabitant 
was produced with all the prestige of eighty summers, and an 
assurance that he contained the necessary information. He came 
forward to our table and gravely took a seat. A soft felt hat was 
on his head, a black cloak was thrown over his shoulders, and 
though his clothes were old and threadbare, he had the bearing 
and manners of a finished gentleman. He began in excellent 
French: “There was a very old man ın this village whom I just 
“remember. His name was Silvani, and he belonged to my 
‘family, for I, too, am a Silvani. We called him i prete. Now 
“he knew Napoleon very well in youth, and Napoleon inquired 
“after him at St. Helena. The Silvanis were very faithful to the 
‘“ Bonapartes. One of them was almoner to King Louis of 
“ Holland. Yes; Napoleon used to stay very often at Ucciani, 
“ sometimes with the Silvanis, sometimes with the Pogguolis, and 
‘“ sometimes in the house of Leonati, which is now destroyed. On 
“the occasion to which you refer, when he was fleeing from 
‘“ Bocognano, he stayed ın the marson Leonati. All through his life 
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“he had many fidéles in Uccian.’’ All this the old man said 
very simply and quietly, catching at times for breath. As for him- 
self he had been a soldier; most of his life had been passed ın 
Algeria, a finer country than Corsica; but he had fought ın the 
war of 1870 and was at the battle of Sédan. A battered old gentle- 
man, with cataract in both eyes, yet finding some consolation for 
the afflictions of life in his afternoon glass of lemonade and game 
of cards ın the village inn. 

He led us up to the house of the Poggioli, a stout ugly granite 
building, and showed us the window of the room in which 
Napoleon’ slept. An English farmer would never consent to 
inhabit such a building, and ıt would be condemned by every 
district council or sanitary authority in the land. Yet Napoleon 
slept there, so tradition affirms, and according to M. Chuquet 
(who in this matter contradicts my old friend) slept there on the 
occasion of his flight, being received by the Poggiol: of the day 
who was then mayor of the village. There can be very little doubt 
that M. Chuquet is right, for in his last will and testament 
Napoleon left a sum of thirty thousand francs to the Poggioli who 
had helped to save his life upon his memorable escape down the 
wild and beautiful valley of the Gravona. 

The next day horses were brought and the fugitives rode 
straight down to Ajaccio. The other alternative would have been 
to cross the mountains at Ucciani1 and to drop down upon 
Bastelica, a stiff walk of about two hours and a half, at the end of 
which Lieutenant Bonaparte would have found himself in a region 
noted for its loyalty to his clan. The village of Bastelica, set in a 
horse-shoe of snow-veined granite mountains, the middle slopes 
of which are clothed with beech and chestnut, and the lower 
regions bright with apple-blossom and the sparkling green of an 
Alpine pasture, 1s one of the loveliest in Corsica; and ıt 1s not sur- 
prising that its fresh air and easy access to the highest peaks should 
attract visitors from Ajaccio during the blaze of summer. But 
unlike Evisa and Vizzavona, Bastelica is not the product of tourist 
agencies. On the contrary, it 1s the historic storm-centre of 
Corsican history, the birthplace of Sanpiero, the valiant champion 
of Corsican independence ın the sixteenth century, and the scene 
of one of the classic battles of that age. Seven times has Bastelica 
been burned, once by the Saracens, once by the Pisans, and five 
times by the Genoese. An old restdent told me that he remembered 
im his youth the charred houses which bore witness to the last 
burning of the eighteenth century. Yet, save for the accident of 
Sanpiero’s birth, the reason for the importance of Bastelica 1s not 
immediately apparent. It lies in a cup at the head of a valley, 
but the valley is to some extent a cul-de-sac. There are, of course, 
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paths across the mountains, but no one pass so important as that 
which connects the valley of the Gravona with the region of Corte. 
The true reason for the importance of Bastelica would seem to lie 
in the fact that ıt is the summer pasturing ground for the goat- 
herds and shepherds who, during the winter months, are scattered 
abroad through the levels of the long valley which broadens down 
into the sunny and fertile Campo del Oro on the shores of the gulf 


of Ajaccio. Even now the population of Bastelica is doubled - 


every June by the incoming of the herdsmen with their flocks and 
goats from the lower levels of the vine and the olive. Bastelici 
all of them, for the canton stretches from the mountafns to the 
sea, they collect in their Highland capital during the fighting 
season of the year, and in the days when fighting was half the 
business of life were so posted as to be able to dispute the entry 
into one of the richest valleys ın Corsica. Now the herdsmen of 
this region were friendly to the Bonapartes who possessed land 
in the Campo del Oro, and were no doubt good customers for the 
curds and chestnut cakes, the sausages and homespun, which are 
the principal products of the uplands It would therefore have 
been a natural course for Napoleon, had he been hard pressed at 
Ucciani, to escape by way of Bastelica; but that he did not do so 
is clear. There is no tradition. The mayor, the apothecary, ‘“‘ le 
‘“ grand Joseph,” the spacious innkeeper, who looks as if he had 
stepped out of a picture of Vandyke, roundly deny that Lieutenant 
Bonaparte stopped at Bastelica in his flight. The old men of the 
place know nothing of him here, and we may be safe ın concluding 
that 1f they know nothing there 1s nothing to be known. 

It 1s curious how little attention 1s paid by the French Govern- 
ment to the old houses which are connected with the early his- 
tory of Napoleon. One would have thought at least that some 
plaque would mark the dwellings in which the Emperor had slept 
in his boyhood, or which are known to have been in the possession 
of his family. But neither 1s this precaution against oblivion 
adopted nor 1s any attention paid to the upkeep of the structure. 
A few miles outside Ajaccio, on the slope of a flowery hill, stands 
the country house of the family, the house of Mılellı, from which 
the fiery young radical lieutenant indited his fierce letter to 
Buttafuoco. When Gregorovius was in the island in 1852 he 
was shown the oak (or rather tlex) in the garden of Milelli under 
which Napoleon would sit dreaming or working, with the azure 
waters of the bay far below him and the steel-grey mountains 
beyond. 

The ilex has now disappeared, and the visitors must be content 
with a dubious stump in the midst of weeds and asphodel. The 
tall, gaunt house is a slatternly olive farm; and the garden in 
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front of it, if a tangled mass of weeds can be so described, 1s 
ornamented with the family washing. Great blocks of granite 
strewn here and there among the olives and ilexes give an air 
of disordered grandeur to the scene. When we visited the spot 
groups of girls were gathering the olive harvest, and the padrone— 
his hands, face, and shirt black with oltve-oil, and in possession 
of no janguage but the Corsican dialect—was far too much occupied 
with his important business to attend to the wants of unintelligible 
tourists. Nevertheless, being courteous, as are all Corsicans, 
he led us down to the sorry remnant of Napoleon’s tree and 
plucked us a branch of oranges from the garden. And so 
laden, we returned up the pretty country path, with tts hedges 
of white cistus and wild peas, and lupins and golden broom, to 
the carriage which awaited us in the Casteluccio road. 

It is now nearly a hundred and fifty years since Corsica came 
under the dominion of France, and the conquerors have not been 
idle in the interval. They have built roads and bridges and 
hotels, and have so effectually spread the knowledge and practice 
of their language that it 1s now rare to find a Corsican, unless 
he be well past the middle age, who cannot understand a few 
words of French. That a race so distinct in its individuality and 
sò proud of its peculiar traditions should have allowed itself to be 
absorbed in an alien civilisation is due to three governing causes: 
the living memory of Genoese oppression, the career of Napoleon, 
and the facilities offered by the French connection for the pro- 
fession of arms and for colonisation in Algeria and Tumis. Of 
these influences by far the most important is the fact chat 
Napoleon was born at Ayaccio. In giving Napoleon to France, 
Corsica more than wiped out the memory of the field of Ponte 
Nuovo; and there is not a Corsican who does not feel that all 
the glories of the ancient monarchy pale beside the brilliance of 
his national hero. We cannot wonder that the Corsican 1s a 
Bonapartist. In the little mountain village of Tolla it was my 
good fortune to make friends with Jean Baptiste Marti, a gendarme 
in the Gendarmerie-d-pied under the Second Empire. He was 
a tall old man, with a complexion of the freshest pink, an 
aquiline nose, and light blue gleaming eyes, and, like all 
Corsicans, he was full of movement and gesture. His life had been 
spent under arms, and he showed a gun-shot wound on his right 
leg, which still gave him trouble in rainy weather. - For many 
years he had served in Algeria, and then, like many another 
Corsican, was enrolled in the Emperor’s bodyguard. Often and 
often had he seen Napoleon III. chatting with his officers in the 
barrack, or had stood on duty in the Tuileries admiring the 
brilliant uniforms of the men and the gay dresses of the womer 
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during an Imperial function. He could tell of all the Marshals 
of the Empire, of the defence of Paris against the Prussians 
(during which he received his wound), of the outbreak of the 
Commune, and the victories of the Versaillais. He had seen 
M. Thiers direct a gun from Mont Valerien, had taken part with 
his fellow Corsicans ın a desperate charge up the hills of 
Meudon, and had done his share of street fightang against the 
Communards. Of all these incidents and experiences he would 
speak with simple and flowing eloquence, and with a touching 
devotion to the cause of the Corsican dynasty. And many a 
grey stone village in these wild hills may show such a nian as he. 

Among the early friends of the great Napoleon was a certain 
Nunzio Costa di Bastelica, a lieutenant in that second battalion 
of Corsican volunteers, of which Bonaparte was elected Lieutenant- 
Colonel ın 1791. ‘‘ The brave Costa’’ helped the mother and 
sisters of Napoleon to escape to the sea on the starless night of 
May 3oth, 1793, and earned the eternal gratitude of the young 
artilleryman. Gratitude on the one side was matched by devotion 
on the other, and Costa left descendants as loyal as himself. The 
author of the ‘* Ajaccienne,’’ which 1s the National Anthem of 
Corsica, is a Costa di Bastelica, and when the band strikes up : 


** Révielle toi, ville sacrée, 
Dans ton orguel et ton amour; 
La Sainte Famille est rentrée, 
Les exiles sont de retour 
Les voici—Victoire! Victoire! 
Qu’ soit fêté dans sa maison, 
L’Enfant prodigue de la gloire, 
Napoléon! Napoléon! ” 


every head ıs bared, and men and women sink upon their knees. 
There has been nothing lıke this in Europe since the Roman 
Emperors were worshipped with public rites. And meanwhile, 
on a high ridge, far above the chattering city of Ajaccio, stands 
a villa built out of the material of the Tuileries by Count Pozzo, 
descendant of that life-long enemy of Napoleon, who carried his 
Corsican feud into the wide field of European politics, and helped 
to prompt the great revenges of Alexander of Russia. Standing 
as it does insolently on its hill-top and assaulting the eye of every 
traveller who sails into the harbour by light of day as something 
notable and compelling, it seems to typify the victory of the 
dynasts, to answer the strains of the band, and to confound the 
devotion of the kneeling crowd. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIAN REUNION 
IN 1912. 


han 


is now rather more than a year since I wrote the first of three 

artıcles ın THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, on the Reunion of 
Christendom—partly on the general question, and partly on a 
particular aspect of ıt. It happened that, accidentally but unavoid- 
ably, the third article was separated by an interval of some months 
from the other two, and I was conscious as I wrote it, that in the 
interval the situation as a whole had undergone a considerable 
change. I am encouraged to think that it may be worth while to 
look around us once again and see where we stand now at the 
present time in relation to this great subject. 


I. 


° A superficial observer might easily suppose that the Reunion of 
Christendom was further off than itseemed. At least three forward 
movements in that direction have been brought to a standstill. 

I see ıt stated ın the papers that ın Canada proposals for organic 
union between the Presbyterian Church of Canada and the 
Methodist and Congregational Churches have been abandoned for 
the present. In my own communion [ understand that a similar 
fate has overtaken the negotiations which had been going on 
between the Presbyterian Church of Australia and the Anglican 
Union and other Churches (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, IQII, p. 403). 
While—more significant than either of these repulses—I am told 
that the striking demonstration in America which led to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission for promoting a world-wide Congress 
on Faith and Order (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1911, pp. 408 ff.) is 
not likely to be hurried; the Commission appears to be proceeding 
with commendable caution. 

In the spring of last year these movements rather filled the 
stage, and they have now retired into the background. Does that 
mean any real and serious set-back to the cause of Reunion? 

I do not think it does. So far as the Anglican Communion was 
involved, I cannot say that I was ever sanguine. I had a strong 
feeling that the time was not yet ripe for any such far-reaching 
proposals. And, if that is so, they are better in a state of 
quiescence. It will be observed that both the Anglican movements 
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took place at a distance from the centre. For, after all, in these 
matters—for the present, at least—England ıs still “the pre- 
‘dominant partner.” It 1s here that the differences which now 
divide us took their rise; 1t 1s here that they strike their roots most 
deeply into the past; ıt is here that there are accumulated the 
greatest stores of experience and knowledge for dealing with them. 
And ın proportion as religious opinion in this counéry is tenacious, 


it ıs also slowly moving. The difficulties to be overcome are . 


enormous; they are certainly not to be put aside by the wave of any 
magician’s wand. Hence, to one who sits quietly in his chair at 
home and 1s not carried away by the enthusiasm and applause at 
public meetings, the proportions of things are apt to seem 
different; the hidden forces count for more than those which appear 
upon the surface; the dark background looms more ominously, and 
the patches of light that play across the front òf the landscape are 
seen to be more fugitive. 

For these reasons I think that we may take very calmly such 
temporary rebuffs as the cause of Reunion may seem to have sus- 
tained. They affect, ıt is true, the party of action; but it is evident 
that in the Home Church at least the party of action is very much 
in the minority. There ıs almost, I might say, a general under; 
standing that the time for action is still a long way off ; much water 
will have to run under the bridges before it 1s reached. If it was 
not clear a year ago, I think it must be clear, or becoming clear 
now, that a great deal of what is called ‘‘ spade work ”’ will have 
to be done before any great overt advance ıs made We shall have 
to dig deep, and dig about the foundations, for a long time still to 
come, before we can begin to think about any great reconstruction. 


II. 


But in the meantime, if we look at Christendom as a whole, one 
really substantial and important step has been taken which may 
go some way to console even the party of action. No one doubts 
that Reunion, when it comes, will come piecemeal. The extent of 
ground to be covered is so vast that only small and isolated portions 
of 1t can be worked over at any one time. Particular churches, 
and particular groups of churches, will have to compose their dif- 
ferences before there can be any question of bringing together the 
great outstanding communions. The Reformation initiated a 
period not only of division, but of subdivision, and the first step 
on the road to Reunion will doubtless be the closing up of these 
subdivisions. 

From this point of view, the chief centre of interest once more 
reverts to Edinburgh. As I look back, I am still impressed as 
much as I was a year ago, and even more, with the great importance 
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of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910. That Con- 
ference partly generated and partly brought to a head a state of 
feeling that was eminently favourable to Reunion. 

The American demonstration of which I have spoken was a 
direct outcome of this; but its indirect effects have been felt more 
widely still. These have naturally been somewhat vague and 
intangible, 1t would be wrong to connect too exclusively what has 
just happened at Edinburgh in 1912 with what happened there in 
1910. The events of 1912 have certainly had direct and continuous 
antecedents of their own; for the main line of causation and con- 
nexion there 1s no need to look outside these; but at the same time 
it is probable enough that the Conference of 1910 was a contributory 
cause to a greater extent than may have been consciously realised 
at the moment. 

The conspicuous phenomenon has been the strength and energis- 
ing force of the desire for unity, not only as exhibited in ındi- 
viduals, but even more as expressing itself in corporate feeling and 
corporate action. The evident fact was that the desire for unity was 
‘in the air’’; the whole atmosphere was deeply impregnated with 
it. And one of the causes that contributed to this was, I must 
needs think, the lingering influence of 1910. Indeed, I believe that 
influence will be long before it leaves its own classic ground. We 
might, I daresay, 1f we liked, put it the other way, and say that the 
negotiations which had been going on between the Established 
Church and the United Free Church were among the contributory 
causes which prepared for the Conference of 1910 and made it such 
a great success. But the outside world will naturally think of 1910 
first, and of 1912 second. 

The course of events seems to have been something of this 
kind. Fora full generation there had been a desire, which proved 
to be a growing desire, on the part of the Established Church, to 
come to terms with its neighbour. In 1907 this desire received 
authoritative and public expression, which was duly reciprocated 
by the United Free Church. In 1909 the two bodies appointed 
committees with instructions to confer together; and the con- 
ferences thus begun were continued in a conciliatory spirit. The 
initiative seems mainly to have come from the side of the Establish- 
ment, but the advances were not less cordially received. Last year 
proceedings had gone so far that the Established Committee took 
upon itself to sketch in outline the kind of procedure which it 
thought might be taken. The other side acknowledged the value 
of this sketch, but excused itself from discussing ıt on the ground 
that ıt did not enter sufficiently into detail. Each committee 
reported year by year what had been done, and year by year was 
reappointed by its own Assembly, with instructions to proceed. 
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The instructions were purposely kept vague but the Established 
Committee, encouraged by the reply made to ıt, boldly formulated 
its proposals, and submitted them ın the form of a Memorandum at 
the beginning of April; and that was the position in which matters 
stood when the two Assemblies met at the end of May of the 
present year. At last the issues had been brought definitely to a 
head, and the time had come for the crucial decision to be aken. 
Were the Churches to go forward, or were they to go back? Inthe, 
one case unanimously, ın the other by an overwhelming majomty, 
they decided to go forward. 

From a formal point of view, this decision stands for yery little. 
Neither Church is pledged to anything; neither Committee even 1s 
pledged to anything; the discussion of details has not yet begun. 
The only tangible result ıs that there 1s now a basis for negotiations. 
And yet I imagine that most people will feel that the decision is 
really crucial. The Rubicon was a small river, and its passage 
was uncontested; yet the crossing of the Rubicon meant the 
difference between peace and war. The crossing of the Scottish 
Rubicon means peace—not now, but some day. The day may be 
distant; there may be not a little contending, and stiff contending, 
before it is reached. But sooner or later—it may be later rather 
than sooner—the end desired 1s bound to come. j 

All honour to the men to whose patience and statesmanshıp it 
is due that things have been brought so far as they have. I am 
not in the least behind the scenes, I cannot claim any familiarity 
with the recent history of the Scottish Churches. But I gather 
from the papers that the mover of the motion to proceed ın the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who has also been Chairman 
of the Committee and who made the most impressive speech n 
introducing his motion, was Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; the seconder 
was Dr. Wallace Williamson, of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh; and 
special reference was made to the Procurator of the Church 
(Sheriff C. N. Johnston), who appears to have taken a leading 
part in drafting the Memorandum. The mover of the ‘‘ de- 
liverance ’’ in the Assembly of the United Free Church, who had 
also acted as Chairman of the Committee of that Church, was Dr. 
John Young; and the seconder was Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, ` 
until recently Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The introductory 
speeches in both houses reached a high level of earnestness and 
statesmanship, and impressed a tone upon the debates, the effect 
of which is not likely soon to die out. 


IIT. 


It may seem strange to put by the side of the positive action of 
the two Scottish Churches the Bill for the Disestablishment and 
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Disendowment of the Church in Wales. It may seem that, by 
comparison, the introduction of this Bill could only be described 
as something negative, an act of hostility directed against a par- 
ticular Church, or branch of a Church, which could only leave 
increased estrangement and bitterness behind it, and the effect of 
which would have to be lived down. At first sight, certainly, this 
does not look*like a step on the road to the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom ; and ıt 1s, of course, true that it was not intended as such 
a step, and its immediate and superficial effects are not likely to 
be conciliating and uniting. Still, I shall venture upon the 
paradox ‘of expressing my belief that the historian twenty years or 
less from the present time, as he looks back over the course of 
events, will see in the story of the movement for the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church in Wales a landmark also 
in the other movement towards the Reunion of Churches. 

The reason which induces me to take this more hopeful view 1s 
because of the light which the history of the movement has thrown 
upon a change of feeling that 1s coming over English 
Nonconformists. 

No doubt the Bill, as it stands, is of the nature of an attack upon 
éhe Church in Wales. It was introduced ın pursuance of the tra- 
ditional Liberal and Nonconformist policy which 1s opposed to the 
existence of State Churches in any form. The moral force behind 
the Bull has been, and ıs, derived from the strength of this oppo- 
sition. Welsh Nonconformists in particular have shown them- 
selves keen supporters of disestablishment and disendowment. 
They have not failed to do so on this occasion. The Welsh have 
the gift of speech; and there has been no lack of strong and un- 
compromising speech in support of the Bill. And yet, though the 
speech has been strong, there has been perceptibly less of bitterness 
behindit. The controversy as a whole has been conducted on both 
sides with much less bitterness than ın times past. A Churchman 
cannot help pointing with pride to the admirable example that has 
been set by the leaders on his side of the question, notably by the 
Welsh Bishops, with the Bishop of St. Davids at their head 
But, on the other side, too, there has been less of animus and of 
violence than we have been accustomed to see. And, if I am not 
mistaken in my impression—as I may be, because I cannot profess 
to have followed the details of the struggle at all closely—the tone 
of the controversy has actually tended to become milder as it has 
proceeded. Something of this should be set down to the special 
credit of the Prime Minister, who has not only been conspicuously 
moderate and restrained in language, but has also shown a real 
desire to temper as far as possible the blow that he was dealing. 

Even more remarkable than this has been the evident uneasiness 
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on the part of a number of individual Nonconformists, both in 
England and ın Wales, at the thought of taking away endowments 
that were being spent, and—they could not help seeing—well and 
conscientiously spent, in the cause of religion. Although they 
started with an inherited dislike of the use of endowments ın this 
way, they liked still less the 1dea of handing over to secularism and 
secularists that which was being devoted to the service of religion. 
To a looker-on it seems as if this feeling was increasing ın force, ° 
and the ultxmate fate of the Bill is becoming more and more 
uncertain. 

The utter disinterestedness of this attitude on the parf of many 
Nonconformists ıs very striking. Of course, ıt is true that they are 
a minority, and perhaps numerically a not very large minority, 
of the Nonconformist body as a whole. But this 1s a case where 
every individual counts, and counts for a great deal; and the 
wonder 1s that there should be so many as there are. 

Lord Balfour said, addressing the Moderator: ‘‘ Sir, I think the 
‘ spiritual temperature of Scotland is rising.’ Is it not true that 
the spiritual temperature of the whole United Kingdom 1s rising’? 
I would fain believe that it is, and that the signs of it are to be 
seen all around us. ° 


IV. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of these two 
things, the Scottish Movement on the one hand and the indications 
of a change of temper in British Nonconformity on the other. 
Taken together, they hold out a promise that was not apparent on 
the horizon when I began these articles. 

I do not doubt that the procedure of the two Scottish Churches 
will serve as a model for any future negotiations of the kind. That 
alone will be a gain, and will make the way of mutual approach 
easier. 

It may indeed be said, by way of discounting the importance of 
this precedent, that there are no two Churches on the face of the 
earth that are so near each other to begin with as these two- they 
are alike in their views of Church order and government, alike in 
their standards of doctrine, alike in nationality and (to a large 
extent) in the habits and modes of thought of their adherents. 

Full allowance must be made for this. There is but one really 
considerable difference between the Churches standing in the way 
of union. That difference is the conception of the relation between 
Church and State. But that single difference 1s at once funda- 
mental and typical. It ıs fundamental, inasmuch as it raises a 
question of principle; the difference between an established and a 


non-established Church has in the past proved a serious obstacle.. 
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And it ıs typical, inasmuch as thig one case of the Scottish 
Churches will cover every case where the like question can be 
raised. To us especially in the Church of England this ıs :mpor- 
tant, because we, too, are an Established Church ın the midst of 
others that are not established. In our dealings with our own 
fellow-members of the same communion in America that 1s, I 
know, felt to Be a drawback, and perhaps a greater drawback than 
might antecedently have been supposed 

The Memorandum put forward by the Committee of the Church 
of Scotland certainly minimises the significance of the State 
connexion. And that ıs quite ın accordance with present 
tendencies in our own Church. A vast majority in the Church of 
England 1s little inclined to lay stress on the privileges attached 
to its connexion with the State, but very keen to assert its in- 
dependence and to resist any form of State interference From 
this point of view the Scottish precedent may well be useful. 

If that is so, a yet greater advantage may be derived from the 
way ın which our neighbours deal with the question of endow- 
ments. It ıs true that that question is not as yet directly raised. 
The Committee has so far confined itself to laying down that tn no 

e «case will the Church consent to have its endowments seculartsed. 
If that position alone were gained, it would be a clear step in 
advance. And I should hope that, with the help of the many Non- 
conformists who are beginning to have conscientious scruples on 
this head, there was a good prospect of an agreement being reached 
on this subject. It 1s, of course, to be expected that the treatment 
of endowments will give rise to long and serious discussions 1n 
Scotland, as well as in England and in Wales. There are clearly 
members of the United Free Church who are sensitive as to any 
admission of endowment as a principle. But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noted that the leaders of both Churches are sanguine on 
this head. The seconder of the motion before the General 
Assembly of the Established Church spoke distinctly ın this 
sense: and the mover in the other Assembly said twice over that 
if the general question were settled the question of ‘‘ teinds’”’ 
(tithes) would settle itself. Those who are outside need not trouble 
themselves with speculations as to what exactly was in his mind: 
they may be content to wait and see what the combined wisdom 
of the two Committees recommends. The greatest advantage 
which the Scottish negotiations possess over the Welsh Bull, and 
{as well as J can remember) over all previous public proposals on 
the subject of Establishment, is that the solution which they pro- 
pose is constructive, whereas all others have been simply 
destructive. I feel sure that there are many members of Estab- 
lished Churches who will be willing enough to entertain proposals 
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of this kind. It is the process of levelling down that is distasteful 
to them, the proposal to take away from the service of God property 
and buildings and rights and duties that have hitherto been dedi- 
cated to that service. If, apart from this, anything can be done to 
equalise the standing and opportunities of the different religious 
bodies, there are many who would welcome the change. 


V. 


It may seem a somewhat steep descent to come down froin 
these large public movements and considerations of high policy 
to an unobtrusive event, or projected event, in the world of 
literature. And yet I do not think that the descent 1s by any 
means so great as it seems. This whole series of articles has been 
inspired by the belief that action ıs in the long run subordinate to 
thought. Measures that are taken without being thought out, both 
in their principles and ın their consequences, are sure to be undone 
and to need doing over again. I said at the outset of this article 
that what is most wanted at the present time ıs ‘‘ spade-work,”’ 
preparation of the soil to receive the good seed: until the soil 1s 
well dug, however thickly the seed may be scattered, it will not 
sprout and grow. 

We may express the same thing by another metaphor which is 
perhaps more appropriate to literary work. The first thing to be 
done—all over the world—is to create an atmosphere. When an 
atmosphere has been created that is really favourable to Reunion, 
Reunion will come—but not a day sooner. That, I believe, is a 
conviction that we must get well into our minds 1f we are to labour 
to any profit. It 1s this thought which leads me to ascribe to the 
literary proposal of which I speak a degree of importance that may 
not seem to belong to it. It is as yet only a proposal, but one 
that is in a fair way to be carried into effect. The intention 1s to 
start a new Quarterly, to be called The Constructive Quarterly, 
and I believe that the first number will in all probability appear 
at the beginning of next year. I donot think that I shall be unduly 
revealing secrets—for there ıs, indeed, nothing secret about 1t—if 
I add that it 1s to bear the very comprehensive sub-title ‘‘ A Journal 
“of the Faith and Work and Thought of Christendom.” This 
ecumenical title 1s to correspond to ecumenical contents. The 
idea 1s, on the nearer plane, to bring together writers of ail 
Churches and all schools on the one common ground of a 
Christianity which claims to be constructive In this way it 1s 
hoped, on the further plane, to work towards—only to work 
towards, but really to work towards—the more distant goal of 
Reunion. The initiative comes from America The editor, who 
is also “‘the author and only begetter’’ of the whole project, is 
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Mr. Silas McBee, who has been well known for many years as 
editor of the New York Churchman, and whose name 1s associated 
with many good causes. In connexion with one of these causes, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, he recently made a journey to 
Russia and the East—Egypt, Palestine, and Constantinople—an 
account of which has been published ın a book called An Eirenic 
Itinerary. I doubt very much whether there 1s anyone living who 
` hag such intimate relations with so many leading men of so many 
different creeds, including the Church of Rome and the Orthodox 
Churches of the East. No one else could have brought together 
and united in a common task so many eminent writers of such 
varied antecedents. I may take upon myself to say that this first 
condition of success in such a task ıs already assured. For my 
own part I must confess to being very hopeful of the result—+.e., 
of tangible good results—from this new adventure. Perhaps I am 
not less hopeful because I had to be converted to it. The prospect 
in itself of adding one to the number of existing Reviews did not 
seem to me promising: but this particular Review, with its unique 
aim and unique range of contributions already secured, seems to 
me to hold out possibilities that are not to be found elsewhere. 
And the very modesty of the aim—nothing more than the simple 
juxtaposition of the thoughts of different minds, differently 
trained, with different surroundings and with little ın common 
beyond the one dominant aspiration—seems to me to exempt this 
scheme from many of the difficulties and drawbacks that would 
attach to almost any other. 


VI. 


From one literary item I pass to another. The two intermediate 
articles in this series were taken up with a sketch of what seemed 
to me to be the present position of research ın regard to the con- 
stitution of the Primitive Church as the basis of all our modern 
theories. 

I threw out this sketch tentatively, as perhaps combining the 
features in regard to which students of all schools would be most 
agreed At the same time I invited questions and criticism, as the 
best way to test the foundations of the structure on which any of 
us might propose to build. 

It was not at all in response to this invitation, but quite ın- 
dependently, that my last article had only just appeared when a 
question was raised which really goes to the root of the whole 
matter. In The Journal of Theological Studies for April, 1912, 
the Dean of Wells—whom we still cannot help thinking of by his 
old title as Dean of Westminster—Dr. Armitage Robinson, had 
an article on “The Problem of the Didache’’ which might be 
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called iconoclastic, 1f the zcon were an ‘‘zdolon of the cave,” such 
as ıs apt to obtain currency for want of sufficient testing. 

It 1s quite true, as the Dean thinks, that the question ıs one of 
primary importance. If the Dean’s view of the Didache holds 
good, many other opinions will have to be revised—including all 
that I have ever myself written, or even thought, on the constitu- 
tion of the Primittve Church. For I must confess that from the 
first moment of the discovery of the Dzdache I have continuedeto 
think of 1t as the real key to the situation: 1t has seemed to me 
exactly what was wanted to bring all the other facts together, and 
to give them cohesion and unity. 

It will be seen at once that this opinion is at the opposite pole 
from the Dean’s. But indeed his article 1s extremely modest and 
tentative. He only asks to have the question of the Didache re- 
opened, and that of course he has, simply for the asking. Yet I 
doubt whether so far the common view, which dates from 
Harnack’s first discussion of the subject ın 1884, ıs even shaken. 

What the Dean has really given us 1s a very close and delicate 
examination of the use of the New Testament in the Didache. In 
this respect his article ıs quite a model in its kind, and I for one 
should accept ıt as practically final. In every single instance— 
whether ın regard to the Acts, or the Pauline Eprstles, or the Fourth 
Gospel and First Epistle of St. John—I believe that he has proved 
his point; and he has added considerably to the list of allusions 
hitherto acknowledged. 

But, beyond this, what has he done? He has thrown out hints— 
they are in any case not more—which I am afraid that I do not 
quite understand, and am still less able to follow. 


Foi instance, the Dean writes to this effect about the history of 
the book :— 


‘““ The result of these and other investigations has been to show 
that the Two Ways, either as a Jewish or as a Christian manual, 
had a considerable vogue ın early times, but that the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles has left comparatively few traces of its 
circulation—hardly any, indeed, which are of value for determining 
its date Much light has been thrown on the antecedents of the 
first part of the book, but the second part, which deals with Church 
order, is still an unsolved riddle It does not seem to fit in any- 
where, in either time or place The community which it pre- 
supposes 1s out of relation to all our knowledge of Church history. 
It 1s as much an isolated phenomenon after all our researches as 
when it surprised us at its first appearance.”’ 


I fear that I cannot recognise this as an adequate—and, if any- 
one else had been writing, I might have said even as an accurate— 
statement. Two facts stand out conspicuously in the history of the 
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Didache. One 1s, that its claims were seriously considered by the 
Early Church for a place in Holy Scripture. Eusebius rejects the 
claim, while Athanasius accepts the book by name as at least 
‘profitable for instruction’? along with the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. And these discussions make ıt probable that Clement 
of Alexandria had in view the whole Didache when he quotes as 
Scripture a saying from the Two Ways. The other fact 1s, that 
the Didache 1s incorporated almost bodily in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions towards the end of the fourth century. There are other 
backward links of connexiou of a slighter kind. In the face of 
these facts ıt does not seem to me possible to speak of anything 
like ‘‘1solation.’’ Indeed, the evidence ıs quite as much as we 
can expect in proportion to the amount of extant literature earlier 
than the Council of Nicza. 

I myself believe the Dzdache to be older than the Epistle of 
Barnabas. This would place ıt somewhere about the last two 
decades of the first century, into which (so far as I can form an 
opinion) ıt seems to fit exactly. It comes in just at the moment of 
transition and rapid development which followed upon the end of 
the Apostolic Age. New Testament functionaries, like the 
=‘ prophets °” and ‘‘ apostles’? (in the wider sense), are still 
actively in evidence, while the ‘‘ bishops ” are not yet differentiated 
from ‘‘ presbyters.’’ For locality, I should be content to place ıt 
in some rather out of the way Christian community of Syria or 
Palestine, perhaps beyond the Jordan. 

Another point which I fail to grasp is the inference which the 
Dean would have drawn from the writer’s use of Scripture. Why 
does he so often call that use ‘‘ perverse’’? No doubt the writer 
had certain books vividly present to his mind, and adapted 
phrases from them to his purpose. But what is there peculiar or 
suspicious in that? 

It would be to me much more strange if the book were really, 
as the Dean seems to think, a sort of literary mystification. 1 have 
not much belief in such mystifications at this early period and 
under these primitive conditions. Where the Dean sees recondite 
motive, I am inclined to see only a certain naive simplicity. It 

may not be quite easy for us to enter into this; but that does not 
- to my mind suffice to discredit the book as a witness to facts. 

For these reasons I cannot anticipate any great change in the 
‘estimate of the book that has hitherto prevailed. At the same time 
I am not sorry that the question has been raised. The more 
significant a witness is, the more important is it that he should be 
cross-examined and his evidence tested even with some severity. 


W. SANDAY. 


THE TRADING DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATE. 


T is an axtom amongst business men that no business, private, 
municipal, or State-owned, should be carried on at a loss. 

Someone has to make up the deficit; the creditors of the private 
trader, the ratepayers of the Municipality, the taxpayers of the 
State. The inevitable end of the private business that does not 
pay its way is bankruptcy, but often before the final crash comes 
incalculable mischief has been done to those who have financed ıt. 
On the honest trader fear of such a catastrophe produces a sensible 
effect. He examines his accounts with care, reduces his expendi- 
ture, scrutinises closely every transaction, readjusts his prices, and 
makes a sweeping and drastic alteration ın his methods. 

The managers of a State-owned or municipal business are 
relieved from various anxieties that beset the private trader. They* 
have not to meet competition; they are not asked to show big 
profits, they need not even make their department pay. This 
assertion can be verified by the most cursory examination of the 
Telegraph Department Account. State ownership of monopolies 
is so rapidly coming to the front in the political world that an 
inquiry into the result of the present trading of a State Department 
analysing the causes of success or failure, and pointing out the 
dangers to be avoided in the future, may not be out of place. 

Even with collective ownership of monopolies there is still room. 
for individual enterprise. With State ownership and private 
ownership running side by side, the best elements ın both act and 
react upon each other, with the result that irregularities in etther 
are revealed and remedied. State management ın carrying letters 
has been an undoubted success, but the same cannot be said of the 
telegraph or telephone business. In the first case, little capital has 
been required; that has made the task more simple, but ın the 
telegraph services the loss, according to the Postmaster-General, 
May 15th, 1912, involved during the last ten years has amounted 
to the enormous sum of at least ten millions. It 1s only fair to add 
that this includes the sum spent on capital, but through this 
annual loss all the public money invested in the telegraph service 
since 1870 has been lost, and will continue to be lost unless rates 
are so adjusted as to wipe out the deficit. This gigantic 
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a business run on such abnormal lines can be kept going. The 
obvious answer 1s that the unfortunate, and, generally speaking, 
unreflecting taxpayer, ıs compelled to make up the deficiency, or, 
in other words, that taxation has been and continues to be imposed 
for the sole purpose of balancing the loss 
The Telegraph services were purchased by the State under the 
Telegraph Act 6f 1868, and by September 3oth of 1873 the State 
had invested 410,867,644. Of this figure, £7,808,000 was paid 
to the Telegraph and Railway Companies when the service was 
taken over, £2,132,000 for extensions between 1868 and 1873, and 
£190,000 for compensation. Since that date the capital expendi- 
ture has been charged against the revenue of the year, and ıt 1s so 
interwoven with the capital expenditure on the telephone service 
that ıt 1s ımpossıble to arrive at a true figure. In the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster-General we have the frank admission 
that ‘‘in the absence of a capital account, a complete statement 
“of accounts cannot be furnished,” rather a striking admission 
from a public trading department. Is it possible to conceive the 
Chairman of a Company calmly making a similar remark to a 
meeting of his shareholders? Assuredly the tıme has arrived when 
aefull and accurate financial statement should be prepared, so that 
“the taxpayers, who are the nation’s shareholders, may judge as to 
the manner ın which their money has been invested. 
Notwithstanding that a complete statement of accounts cannot. 
be furnished, sufficient 1s revealed to demonstrate that the finances 
of the department are in a very bad way. For confirmation, it 1s 
sufficient to turn to An Historical Summary, published by the 
Postmaster-General, in which we are told ‘‘ At no time has the 
‘* revenue from the telegraph services been sufficient to pay interest 
“on the capital, and for the last twenty years the service has been 
“ carried on at a considerable loss,” a total loss, as already stated, 
of ten millions during the last ten years. When Parliament passed 
the Telegraph Act ın 1868, difficulties were encountered with two 
powerful bodies, the Press and the Railway Companies, as the 
former had already made their own arrangements with the Tele- 
graph Companies as to their rates for telegrams. In the Act 
clauses were inserted providing that press messages amounting 
to seventy-five words could be transmitted between the hours of 
gam and 6 p.m. for one shilling, and 100 words between 6 p.m 
and ọ a.m., while duplicate copies containing the same information 
were to be charged only 2d. That this arrangement was un- 
businesslike and decidedly detrimental to the best interests 
of the public 1s clearly proved by the admission of the 
Postmaster-General, who, 1n reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, stated that these charges entailed a loss in 
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1910 of £205,000 to the taxpayer; nor is there any reason 
to assume that the result had been any more satisfactory ın 
previous years. Certain Railway Companies have the right 
to send telegrams over post-office wires free of charge. ‘This agree- 
ment was incorporated in the Telegraph Act of 1868, when the 
Telegraph Companies sold their way-leaves and telegraph matters 
to the State. The value of the free telegrams 1neIg10 amounted 
to about £60,000. The yearly loss on press messages and 
through the present arrangement with the Railway Companies 
amounts to £265,c0o0, while the yearly loss to the National 
Exchequer through the rates charged to the public afhounts to 
4754,000, making a total of £1,019,000. Various reasons are 
accountable for this deficit 

In 1883, twelve words for 6d was introduced, the Postmaster- 
General anticipating in the House of Commons on March aoth, 
1883, that this rate would involve a loss of £177,000 per year, 
which he then anticipated would be wiped out in four years, 
an anticipation which experience has falsified. In 1887, Jubilee 
year, further concessions were made, involving an estimated loss to 
the revenue of £57,000, which increased by 50 per cent. in four 
years to £92,000. X 

These definite statements regarding press and railway telegrams ` 
and concessions to the public are of an extremely disconcerting 
character, and 1f they had been made by the directors of a private 
business would have occasioned anxious questionings; but in a 
State business they are received apparently as a matter of course, 
and without comment. 

Undoubtedly, political pressure was the cause of some of these 
rates being made, and it 1s admittedly difficult for Governments 
to resist demands, good enough ın themselves, but unsound from 
a financial point of view. But surely the burden of particular 
concessions should not be placed on the shoulders, however broad, 
of the general taxpayer. 

The spirit which animates Government Departments 1s con- 
ducive more to efficiency than economy. Lack of efficiency at once 
leads to public criticism. At the Admiralty and War Office, where 
the safety of the nation 1s the one and only question, efficiency must 
be purchased at all costs, but ın a public trading department, where 
only the convenience of the public has to be studied, efficiency 
should be combined with strict economy and sound financial 
principles. It has been argued, quite erroneously in my opinion, 
that because the Post Office as a whole makes a net profit on tts 
transactions, therefore we can afford to conduct one of its branches 
at a loss. In other words, the profit earned by carrying letters 1s 
to be utilised for cancelling the loss incurred by sending telegrams 
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Try to imagine for a moment an ordinary business carried on along 
such suicidal lines. Is ıt conceivable that the directors of any 
business composed of three departments would be content, year in 
and year out, to contemplate one department making a heavy 
and growing loss? Would they not take steps to dismiss the 
manager 1f*he could not show a profit, and instal a new manager 
in his place? e These difficulties are inevitably heightened and 


- multiplied in a State Department, but ıt ıs radically unjust and. 


financially unsound to force people to contribute towards the 
upkeep of a non-paying department which is to them of no per- 
sonal bertefit. No one will contest the statement that the telegraph 
service is used mainly by the people who pay income tax either as 
private persons or in their business capacity. It seems to have 
escaped public notice that the extra taxation imposed to balance 
the ever-recurring loss lightens the pockets of the poor as well as 
of those who reap a benefit from the service. 

With this record in the management of the Telegraph Service, it 
would be the height of folly not to consider seriously the financial 
position created by our recent solid investments ın the Telephone 
Service. Unless we profit by an ample recognition of previous 
mistakes, we shall undoubtely repeat them. The very persons we 
have mulcted by the mismanagement of the one department will be 
called upon to make good the inevitable losses sustained by the 
other. The advantages of a public ownership of telephones are 
apparent and in accordance with modern ideas. Grievances, either 
of the subscribers or of the staff, can be readily ventilated on the 
floor of the House of Commons. Ministers, jealous for the good 
reputation of their department, exercise every possible means to 
secure the efficiency of the Service and to meet the demands of the 
staff. 

Had it not been for the opposition of the Treasury, the Post 
Office would have embarked ın the telephone business ın a ““ wide 
“and comprehensive manner ” in 1880. 

In 1891 the master patents owned by the National Telephone 
Company lapsed, and the Post Office then decided to purchase 
the trunk lines, leaving the local areas to be served by the original 
companies. The amount paid for the trunk lines was £459,114, 
and in 1896-8 further extensions took place, involving a further 
expenditure of £1,300,000. On February and, 1905, the 
Postmaster-General and the National Telephone Company signed 
an agreement by which the State took over the whole of the 
Company’s system on December 31st, III. Up to March 31st, 
IQII, 411,130,327 of public money had been invested, and at the 
time of writing the National Telephone Company claim some 
£,20,000,000 for the plant, &c., handed over to the Government. 
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In the annual statement issued to Parliament (page 15 of 328 H. 
of C. Paper), the Postmaster-General shows a profit 1n 1910-11 of 
£653,203 after deducting interest on capital, but before deducting 
any sum for depreciation. In this figure credit ıs taken for 
4342,542, being the sum paid by the Telephone Company as 
royalties to the Post Office for the might to trade m telephone 
business. This sum, instead of going to the credit of the State 
Telephone Service, should go direct to the Exchequer. Thuis is a. 
sum which the State and not the Post Office receives for cerfain 
concessions toa publiccompany. Itts similar in character to sums 
paid by private individuals in former days for valuable concessions 
given to them by the State, and it should not fall into the coffers 
of the State Telephones, helping thereby to swell the receipts, and 
cover up the losses. 

The amount required for depreciation is £650,947 (page 10 of 
328 H. of C. Paper), and deducting the sum received for royalties, 
namely, £342,542, there 1s an actual loss in the working of the last 
financial year of £340,286, after allowing for depreciation and 
paying interest on the outstanding capital at 2% per cent Even 
allowing that the Postmaster-General 1s entitled to take credit to 
his Department for the royalties received from the National Tele- 
phone Company, the Department shows no profit, although ıt has ° 
had the advantage of being able to borrow money at such a low rate 
of interest. | 

When the State took over the Telegraph Service in 1868, they 
little thought there would be a deficit ın future years of £1,000,000 
per annum. Unless great caution 1s exercised 1n the fixing of 
telephone rates, their losses may be largely increased, and new ` 
taxation will be required. With the growing demand for public 
ownership and public control of monopolies, new methods will 
need to be adopted in the House of Commons, by which the 
grievances of the staff can be considered and the interests of the 
taxpayer may be safeguarded. The difficulty of raising or re- 
adjusting rates is a real one, as users of the telephones wil! organise 
and make their influence felt in a stronger degree than the general 
public. Any politically powerful section of the public 1s a very 
teal danger to a political party—no matter what its complexion 
may be. If ıt were not so, would the Post Office, under successive 
Postmaster-Generals, have been content to suffer the large and 
growing loss on the Telegraph Service? It must be admitted that 
fear of public unpopularity has prevented these losses being wiped 
out. ‘The danger which I foresee in Government ownership of the 
Telephones 1s precisely what has happened in regard to the Tele- 
graph, that pressure will be exercised through the House of 
‘Commons to lower rates below a remunerative level. 
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The House of Commons ts most sensitive to public opinion, as 
it rightly should be, but ın the niceties of fixing rates either above 
or below a remunerative level, so many fine distinctions have to 
be taken into consideration that Members of the House cannot be 
expected to know all the details which are necessary to form a 
correct judgment. 

In Muntcipal affairs this danger seldom appears—all details 
being closely serutinised by Standing Committees, who afterwards 


- recommend a particular line of policy to the Town Council. In 


doubtful or extremely contentious cases, the Council frequently 
refers the question back to the Committee for further consideration, 
but it rarely overrides the mature judgment of those who have 
thoroughly studied the subject. 

It may well be asked on what principle should rates be fixed, 
and what profit should the State make by owning the Service? 
Have not the public the right to expect that rates should be so fixed 
without preference to any class that, after paying all expenses, 
allowing an ample sum for depreciation, especially large in a new 
industry, such as the telephones (where old plant is frequently 
scrapped owing to the adoption of new methods), there should be 
a small profit after paying interest at the rate of five per cent. on 
fhe capital employed. This plan could be effected by the Treasury 
charging the Post Office five per cent. interest on all the capital 
employed, leaving the responsibility to the Post Office to fix rates 
so as just to cover all expenses. 

Future developments of State ownership of monopolies will be 
largely influenced by the present actual results of State manage- 
ment. Success or failure in commercial enterprise depends upon 
management and initiative. This ıs as true in State enterprise as 
in private business. If, through red-tape routine, these two 
qualities have not room for development and are handicapped by 
political influence which insists on prices being fixed below true 
economic rates, the opponents of further State enterprise will have 
good cause to point out the seemingly inherent defects of the pre- 
sent system, as a strong argument against further developments. 


GODFREY P. COLLINS. 
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IRELAND ON THE EVE OF HOME RULE. 


“© [IGHT hundred cases of shooting within the last three years: 
twenty-one of them fatal. I assure you ıt ıs true. Me own 
‘‘ father was shot at.” f 

'Yhe speaker was typical of the Englishry of the Pale, a Protestant 
landlord of County Dublin, sixty, athletic, florid, and bald. He 
addressed me with conviction, as much as to say: “* This settles 
“it.” He was choosing flies for me to fish a lough which he said 
he had known for years, pressing the things upon me as a gift, 
throwing ın some casts, profusely hospitable. He had been out 
all day over some Of the wildest country ın Connemara attended 
by a Catholic gillie, and was recommending me to take my pleasure 
in similar fashion on the morrow, to confide my life and belongings 
to the goodwill of countrymen whom he regarded as murderers, 
at large. 

“ Was your father shot at within the last three years?” I 
ventured to ask. ‘‘Ah, no. I didn’t intend to convey that.” 
And the whole story fell to pieces, disintegrating in company with 
its attesting incident. ‘‘ Arms!” he began again, “‘ I assure you 
“ every cabin has its concealed gun or pistol.” *‘ But what would 
“they do with the things? There is very little game, and what 
“ there is seems respected. Landlords and their agents are pretty 
‘nearly extinct over whole counties. Would it be the Pro- 
‘‘testants?’’ He hesitated. There were not twenty Protestants 
within ten miles. Not enough to go round. There is no anti- 
Protestant rancour out West; the vicar cycles the loneliest road 
smiling. I seemed to know too much. Moreover, twenty-one 
deaths for e1ght-hundred shots is indifferent marksmanship. Yet 
he wanted to prove his thesis that the county was seething with 
revolution, so the guns were to be used ‘‘ when they got Home 
“Rule.” But why then? and upon whom? The subject fizzled 
out. It is thankless work cross-questioning a fine, courteous gentle- 
man who ıs intent upon showing you sport. I suppose he really 
did believe what he was saying, or had believed ıt once. He did 
not act upon his belief, or suggest that I should.take precautions. 
He would have scouted the idea, the very police have ceased to 
carry arms. ‘‘ There are three March Browns and a pair of Zulus 
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“for ye, very killing flies for brown trout. And, as I was saying, this 
“ Home Rule Bill is the greatest rot ın the world! Nobody wants 
' ıt. The people are sick to death of the word, they wouldn’t have 
“atata gift, sir. They’d not be asking for ıt but for the agitators 
‘who terrorise them, sir. It 1s not needed. The whole country 
“ıs as quiefas a July cuckoo Absolutely no crime! What we 
‘do want 1s afew years of Walter Long, sir, strong, resolute 

" government, such as they understand and appreciate. Wynd- 
“ham did the country a deal of harm; whilst as for this Burrell 
“. . . 1? Words failed to express his contempt for Mr. 
Birrell. “Under Long, sir, we should be getting our rents 
“agam.” (The old story!) Huis next remark revealed the abyss 
of antipathy existing between himself and his fellow-countrymen, 
the New Ireland, which he simultaneously defamed and trusted 
‘Glorious rain this, sır! Worth millions to the country; will 
“send the white trout up the rivers to-morrow 1f ıt only lasts.” 
““ But are not the people carrying their peat? ’’ I asked, aware that 
at least half Ireland was saving its fuel under difficulties. ‘‘Aw, 
‘‘yaas, possibly ’’ The idea was new, it didn’t appeal to him. 
‘““ Can’t have ıt both ways, y'know,” he added, with a glance at the 


„Juicing downtall, apparently under the impression that the three- 


and-a-half millions of Irishmen who burn peat would take a sporting 
view of things and altruistically enter into the feelings of the 
(possibly) two thousand who kill white trout. 

I pondered. Eight hundred shootings mean an outrage a day 
for five days a week over three years. Then I remembered that 
there 1s no such thing as an Irish fact. The lurid 1magtnation of 
the Loyalist sees lions within the skins of roadside asses. On the 
previous day a high dignitary of the Irish Church, travelling with 
an attendant chaplain, had assured me that the first Home Rule 
Parliament would take St. Patrick’s Cathedral from the Protestants 
and hand it over to the Catholics He admitted that such a pro- 
ceeding would raise a storm out of all proportion to the value of the 
spoil, also that Redmond and his party are shrewd, far-seeing men > 
but he wished me to believe in the danger. 

There you have them—the relics, the leavings of what was once 
a dominant aristocracy, decrepit now, bankrupt in statemanship 
and brains, ruined by its bigotry and want of foresight. So loyal, 
that it ıs going (so ıt says) to rise ın arms against its king and his 
laws (such of them as ıt doesn’t like), so divorced from the facts 
of its environment that ıt keeps on relating the same old 1ncom- 
patible tarradiddles, assuring you in the same breath that the country 
is seething with sedition, yet absolutely peaceful ; armed to the teeth, 
yet thinking of nothing save the newly-found prosperity ; abhorring 


the very words ‘‘ Home Rule,” yet awaiting, finger on trigger, the 
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opportunıty to shoot, crımeless, yet always, day ın, day out, 
committing ineffective attempts to murder. Oh, my brothers, 
wheresoever light and leading may be, they are certainly not with 
you! But let no man say that the comic Irishman is extinct. 
What one sees for oneself 1s evidence, especially 1f one can com- 
pare it with conditions noted forty, thirty, twenty, or even ten years 
back. I have lost count of my journeys ın Ireland. I was there 
tn 1870, and many times since. ‘There ıs no county that I have 
not visited, nor any class—peer, priest, publican, peasant, doctor, 
magistrate, merchant, agent, lieutenant of constabulary—that I 
have not conversed with. I have lived for three weeks im the house 
of a Gombeen-man, and have sat at meat with the squire in his 
vast ramshackle castle, and with the little tenant beside the peats. 
I have watched rent collected over a loaded rifle (a quite needless 
brutality, the aggressor’s Protestant neighbours detested him for 
his barbarity); his English servants admitted to me that he was 
wholly in the wrong; his fellows upon the Grand Jury refused to 
credit his stories of outrage, and would award him no compensation 
That was twenty-six years since. He ıs gone, and the district he 
bullied, which was as quiet as Berkshire at the time, 1s still quiet. 
Last month I saw a New Ireland. In the counties controlled hy 
the Congested Districts Board, an area steadily increasing and 
already comprising from a third to a half of Ireland, the change 1s 
visible and even startling. In the old days, or even ten years 
since, one was unconscious of the density of the population, for 
cabins of stone, roofed with weathered thatch, are indistinguishable 
from the rocky hillsides upon which they are built. Lime-wash has 
changed all this. The new houses—no longer cabins, if you please, 
and the English visitor should bear the change in nomenclature 1n 
mind—the new C D B. dwellings, I say, stand out with startling 
distinctness, brilliantly white in their novel cleanliness From 
miles away at sea one detects them: at each turn of the road they 
confront you, substantially built upon suitable sites, lime-washed 
within and without twice a year, roofed with slates, floored with 
cement. Their windows are sashed, they can be opened and closed 
at will; they actually admit light! Compare these homes with the 
hovels of the districts not yet ‘‘ taken over,” the cabins of western 
Achill, built higgledly-piggledy upon any site however unsuitable, 
thatched with half-thrashed barley-straw sprouting greenly (I have 
seen a man cutting the crop upon his roof with a sickle), uncleanly 
without and dark within, for the tiny fixture pane seems difficult to 
keep bright—or whole; it 1s frequently stopped with paper. Worst 
of all, the beast was, and ıs still ın many cases, aninmate. I have 
seen the pig ‘‘ answer the door ” , I have found the calf before the 


fire, and one half of the bed-living-room hurdled-off for the cow. 
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The Congested District Board won’t stand this. It draws the line 
at fowls, those domestic pets of the western Irish; the pig and the 
cow must be kept elsewhere or the man will not be helped to build. 
Hence the new houses are clean. Rather bare, 1f you like, and 
comfortless from the standpoint of our English poor, but not so 
in the eyes ef women who have never worn shoes save on Sundays. 
One point in their favour is that all 1s in use, there ıs no spick- 
and-span front room reserved for pretentious stuffiness. Of course, 
cafpets are undreamt of. What would the thing be for, at all? 
And what would she be making ıt out of? Every thread of wool 
that her ‘man clips from his sheep she spins into strong yarn (I 
watched her at 1t), and hands over to the village weaver to weave 
into cloth for her man and “‘ flannen ” for her girleens and herself. 
Here the sex-touch 1s felt. Manus will stand no hint of colour 
about him. ‘The wool must be natural, he gives a trifle more for 
a black sheep to vary the monotony of his browny-grey, but his 
cloth shall not be dipped. Boiling dissipates the yolk of the wool, 
the natural grease which so well resists wet. He tells you that dyes 
rot the yarn. But the wife must have colour Her frock is blue 
(synthetic indigo ?), her petticoat a noble red (synthetic madder ?) 

she gets the ‘* powders ’’ at the shop, where also she buys the 


‘ugly clothes with which she ’dizens herself on Sunday the brown 


shoes, the stockings, and the blouse, alas! in which her soul 
secretly glories. You cannot get her to sit for you in her working 
dress. Her under-skirt is of the whitest of her clip, undyed. All 
are clean anda delight tothe eye. Also the children are clean and 
well-fed. It ıs a handsome, well-grown race For some reason 
these Connaught Irish, bred upon some of the poorest soil ın the 
British Islands, are a finer race than you shall find ın half our 
English counties—in Berkshire, for instance, or Cornwall. The 
men are not only tall, but broad, and bear themselves well, the 
women, active and comely. Sexual immorality ıs almost unknown. 
Let us give to the priest his due, for this ıs his doing. If one 
encounters a miserable object he, or she, will probably be elderly, 
a result of the lean years, afamine-child. Nor are these handsome, 
strapping folk survivals of the fittest, no doubt the weaklings do 
die off, but there seem few weaklings. The local doctor told me 
that the families average eight, and that the infant mortality for 
the first year was under one per cent. Their mothers nurse them, 
they keep a cow; the children get plenty of milk, also eggs. That 
seems the secret of ıt. 

Quite visibly from over a large part of western Ireland the land- 
lord has gone. His agent, his gamekeeper, overlooker, bog- 
watcher, and the rest have gonetoo. That frightful state of things 
which we are bidden to fear, when Ireland shall rule herself, has 
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already come silently and gradually ın the far West. A large part 
of Connaught ıs a homogeneous Catholic population governed 
according to Irish ideas, and patiently expecting the next instal- 
ment of self-government. There are still landlords who, from 
one cause or another, have retained their land. Some are willing 
to sell, and have intimated their wishes to the Congesttd Districts 
Board. It 1s hoped that before the close of this year money will 
be forthcoming. Their cases present no difficulties. But there - 
are other landowners who hang on, refusing to sell. Their contèn- 
tion, as stated to me, ıs this ‘‘ Why should I take less than my 
" estate 1s worth ?—Valuation ?—That 1s all very well, buf to accept 
‘what ‘The Board’ would set ıt at would lose me half what my 
“father (or grandfather) gave for the place!’’ The extortionate 
ante-1879 rents are still regarded by these wrong-headed folk as 
indicating the real value of their estates. The Land Court reduc- 
tions they inveigh against as Radical tyranny. ‘‘ Look at my 
‘tenant, Jemmy Gallagher,” said one of these gentry to me. 
~“ They reduced his rent by half; and him with three daughters in 
‘ America sending him money every month! Shameful!” Said 
another: ““ If ever we get a firm Government again they will pay 
“the old rents easily.’’ ‘‘ And 1f we don’t?’’ I asked ‘‘ Then 

‘sooner o1 later, there will be trouble, and those who are holding 
“~ out will have to accept the valuation.” Which means that they 
will eventually take a price based upon what the land can produce, 
irrespective of daughters in America, and the country will be rid 
of a race who squatted upon the soil a century or two centuries 
ago, and have shot the grouse, and killed the salmon, and hunted 
the fox, and graciously condescended to build themselves enormous 
barracks of country-houses about three times too large for their 
needs, or their means, but who have never planted, or drained, or 
improved, or done anything such as an English landlord considers 
asin his day’s work. These are the self-styled Loyalists; the men 
who, 1n one or two cases, are holding-up thousands of acres unpro- 
ductively, hanging on, awaiting the return of ‘‘ Walter Long ” 
and his (very problematical) soldiery, bailiffs, and battering-rams, 
and all the paraphernalia for collecting six-pennorth of rent at an 
expense of thirty shillings to you and me. The man who puts 
forward this plea does so somewhat half-heartedly, he suspects that 
his English listener knows almost as much about tt as he does hım- 
self. He feels out of touch, not only with the United Kingdom, 
but with three-and-a-half of the four provinces, and with a very 
large and growing minority of the Orange moiety of Ulster. Stull, 
he pitches his incredible tales of outrage and talks the talk of a 
bygone generation. One 1s sorry for him and for those who have 
todo withhim. He1s often a pleasant, hospitable fellow, but quite 
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impracticable, nor ıs there the least chance of the ‘‘ Board ”’ helping 
him out of his land at anything above its economic value. 

Meanwhile, ıt ıs complained that casual labour 1s hard to obtain. 
Which means no more than when almost every man has his 
holding it 1s not easy to get temporary help at your busy time 
which 1s also his. This 1s hardly a grievance, but tells against the 
establishment of industries for which everybody out West 1s crying. 

- A factory cannot be run upon the terms that ıts hands shall knock 
off to save kelp ın May, carry peat in June, and lift potatoes in 
July, and this ıs precisely what ‘‘ hands ” would be after. Indus- 
tries, when they do return, will probably strike root in towns where 
there 1s some surplus labour. But it must be recognised that 
steady, regular, punctual labour, for another man, 1s not a 
Western man’s strong point. This may come another day. 
There are the beginnings. The Lace Schools of the Board are 
more than hopeful, they turn out beautiful stuff and it sells. Sea- 
fishing has caught on. The boats and nets provided by “‘ the 
“ Board ” (a different Board this, I fancy) are not quite so carefully 
kept as those which the Manxman and Lowestoft man provides 
for himself, but are used productively. The lobster-pots are still 

„made upon an ancient and inferior pattern, and their owners have 
not yet learnt that there ıs money ın big crabs; still, a good deal 
is doing. It 1s largely a question of organisation and means of 
transport. 

It must not be supposed that everything ıs as ıt should be ın 
New Ireland. Institutions may change, habits don’t. The poor 
resources of a people abominably misgoverned for centuries are 
not to be laid aside in a day. Despite pledge-taking priests and 
the wearing of shamrock temperance badges, Ireland still spends 
annually a preposterous sum upon that which profiteth not. The 
small country towns are heavily over-licensed. A Surveyor of 
Excise told me of a little place where there 1s a licence for every 
six souls, children included. 

Illicit distilling 1s far from extinct. Some of the outlying 
islands, where it flourished six years ago, are now lying derelict. 
The men who had learned to depend upon the manufacture of 
potheen threw up their holdings when systematically raided by the 
police. But, ıf they could not feed their grass, nobody else 
should The sheep put on by a local butcher were taken ashore by 
night and turned loose upon the mainland. Nobody was punished. 
I think the victim, who was not much of a victim after all, did not 
care to pursue the matter. Meanwhile, returned American-Irish 
have introduced the distillation of molasses The raw material 1s 
got into the district as ‘‘ feeding-treacle for cattle.”’ The resultant 


spirit ıs doctored with blue-stone to give it a bite, and 1s simply an 
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irritant poison of the worst kind. Those who drink ıt cease to 
care for anything milder, and the shopkeeper is at his wits’ end to 
satisfy a morbid craving for stuff which he dare not keep. This 
vice 1s strictly local. So ıs the lawless condition which, for some 
unexplained reason, persists in County Clare The fact 1s obvious 
that with comparatively unimportant exceptions, Ireland, oytszde 
Belfast and the Protestant districts adjacent, 1s pracfically free from 
crimes of violence. This can be verified by reference to the ' 
charges of the judges on circuit. 

That the improvement ıs more than temporary may be hoped 
from the regularity with which the C D Board loans are being 
repaid The same population, which set its wits to defraud the 
landlords who exploited it, cheerfully submits to the restrictions 
as to sub-diviston, &c., imposed by an authority which ıt feels 1s 
sympathetic and domestic He who humbugged or defied his 
landlord had the countryside behind him, anybody who tried ıt 
on with the Board (who does?) would assuredly have his neigh- 
bours against him. Here ıs a novel conditron—a law which 1s 
respected Hope lies this way. 

One finds little or no enthusiasm for Home Rule. An open-air 
public meeting addressed by priests and local M P.’s was fairly, 
attended, but the speakers were rather feebly cheered. The whole 
affair seemed perfunctory. Loose asses roamed through the crowd 
braying $A market-woman would not move her stall. Both 
annoyances were tolerated. It had been done before. The police 
dic not show up. There was no opposition. The speaking was 
good and the statements reasonable. Success was assumed as 
certain and near. The landlords point to this apathy with glee, 
attribute it to reaction, and so forth. But a population which has 
listened to little else than Home Rule oratory for forty years may 
possibly find the thing somewhat stale. It still believes, and 
hopes, and returns a solid phalanx of Home Rulers to St. Stephens, 
but ıt doesn’t talk much about ıt The politics which really touch 
ıt are local ‘‘ Will he be selling to the Board at last? ’’ All the 
same, if the cup now so close to Ireland’s lips were rudely with- 
drawn I would not answer for the consequences. They are quiet 
because they believe they have won. What good will it do them? 
What good does self-government do us? . 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE TIBETAN PROBLEM. 


URING the month of August, 1910, three regiments of the 
Indian Army were under orders to provision, lay in stores, 

and stand fast, ın view of a situation in Tibet which might at any 
moment claim their services. The prospect of excitement was no 
more distasteful at the outset to the subalterns of the selected units 
than it ever 1s to any young soldiers, but during the hot weather 
in which they were kept hanging about Allahabad and other 
stations ın the leave season—without resulting incident, as ıt turned 
out—they, like everyone else ın India, had plenty of time to 
speculate upon the exact causes of these preparations. It 1s not 
too much to say that the uncertainty of the man ın the club only 
reflected the hesitancy prevailing at that time at headquarters. 
“The year through, despatches had been flying between the Political 
Officer, Sikkim, and the Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, the Viceroy, the Secretary of State for India, and the British 
Ambassador and leaders of the Wai-wu Pu in Peking. The Dalai 
Lama, ousted from his palace, his city, and his country, and 
degraded from his high estate, was housed within our gates at Dar- 
jeeling. Sıx months earlier, terrified by the violences of a con- 
siderable Chinese force which had suddenly appeared at the city 
gates, he and a number of his Ministers, attended by a large escort, 
had fled away from Lhasa in the night. They had fought their 
way across the Chaksam ferry, turned a deaf ear at Phari to 
Chinese representations of the fruitlessness of their step, and had 
arrived post-haste at Chatok Lengthy communications of the 
licentiousness and oppression of the Chinese soldiery in Tibet had 
thereafter been made to the Government of India. Life and limb, 
it had been assured, were menaced at every turn, monasteries had 
been sacked and burnt, shops and buildings looted, holy books and 
vessels scattered and destroyed, monks and citizens shot down at 
sight. National and private existence were alike impossible under 
such conditions. Could the British authorities see their way to 
intervene? This appeal Downing Street had met, vta Calcutta, 
with a polite but firm negative. His Holiness had been informed 
that there could be no question of interference between Tibetans and 
Chinese on the part of His Mayesty’s Government. Such steps 
would be taken to enforce the Anglo-Tibetan and Anglo-Chinese 
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Conventions as might be considered desirable, but His Mayjesty’s 
Government could only recognise the de facto administration, as 
the Conventions 1n question specially precluded them from inter- 
fering ın the internal ordering of Tibet. His Holiness and his 
followers would be treated with respect so long as they elected to 
remain in India, and their tastes ın the matter ef residence 
would be deferentially considered; but no more must be Asked. 
To this ruling the Dalaı Lama had accordingly resigned him-, 
self, and had settled down at Darjeeling while matters Tibetan 
took their tumultuous course. Abandoned to the will of 
the Chinese military despot, Chao Er-feng, Tibet soonebegan to 
realise the precise meaning of that suzerainty of China, the ratifica- 
tion of which by the British Government after 1904 had been the 
net result of the expensive and exacting Younghusband Ex- 
pedition. In the Midsummer of 1910, the Government of India 
awoke to the fact that the Tibetan Trade Regulations of 1893 and 
1908, long honoured considerably more ın the breach than the 
observance, were losing ın the stress of internal turmoil their last 
shreds of validity. The advisability of strengthening the British 
trade-posts at Yatung and Gyantse were seriously mooted at that 
time. At any moment decisive provocation might be given, and 
the mobilisation of three regiments was a precaution of tardy 
vigilance. But where precisely to lay the blame for abuses narrated 
by indignant Indian traders, whether Tibetans or Chinese were 
the chief perpetrators of mercantile piracies increasingly reported 
in despatches from British Trade Officers, anyone outside the 
Government of India’s Foreign Department, or within it, would 
two years ago have found it no easy matter to determine. 

The truth ıs that the blame, apportioned by externals, was 
divided. The Trade Regulations of 1908, supplementing those 
of 1893, expressly provided that the administration of the Tibetan 
trade-marts should remain with Tibetan officers under the Chinese 
officers’ supervision and direction. British subjects were to be at 
liberty to deal 1n kind or money, to sell their goods to whomsoever 
they pleased, and in like manner to purchase native commodities, 
while, in general, they were to conduct their business transactions 
without any vexatious restrictions or exactions whatever. China 
engaged not only to facilitate personal intercourse and correspond- 
ence between British trade agents and the Tibetan officers and 
people, but further to arrange effective police measures at the marts 
and along the routes of the marts. Tibetan subjects trading, 
travelling, or residing in India were to receive advantages equal 
to those accorded to British subjects ın Tibet, and ın cases where 
officials or traders en route to and from India or Tibet were robbed 
of treasure or merchandise, public or private, the police officers 


were to take immediate measures to arrest the robbers ang hand 
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them over to the local authorities. These latter were to bring them 
to instant trial, and also to receive and restore the stolen property. 
Flow effectively certain of these regulations were obtaining a year 
after their enactment was established by the Political Officer, 
Sikkim, ın the course of a tour ın the Lachen and Lachung Valleys. 
He ascertained not only that the inhabitants of those localities were 
forbidden to go to Tibet to trade, but that Tibetan traders them- 
selves were forbidden by their own authorities to export or import 
by the Lachen or Lachung routes. Such trading as did continue 
was found to be carried on by stealth, ın defiance of these arbitrary 
orders, the source of which was traced by unmistakable evidences. 
The Khamba Jongpen, or lay District Magistrate, ıt was ascertained, 
himself sent his wool by way of Phari, a self-denying ordinance 
which he would hardly have imposed on himself had not the 
restrictions proceeded from Lhasa itself. The Sikkim traders were 
debarred from proceeding beyond Khambajong. Since the close 
of the road, the Khamba Jongpen had monopolised the trade 
passing between Khambajong and Sikkim by the only available 
route, refusing the Sikkim traders any direct access to the Khamba- 
jong Tibetans. All trade with the latter was carried on by the 
Magistrate, whose practice ıt was to withhold cash payments, 
giving values for the madder, planks, and bamboos exported to 
Tibet in salt, blankets, and other Tibetan products, at his own rates. 
These rates the Sikkimese, unable to deal direct with the Tibetans, 
were forced to accept. Their nature 1s exemplified ın the case of 
salt, for which the Khamba Jongpen charged the Sikkim traders 
two tankas per bo when it was selling at Khambajong for exactly 
half that price, and the enhancement of other values seem to have 
been on a similar scale. Compared with the prices ruling at 
Shigatse, the Khambajong monopoly was further found to mulct 
the Lachung and Lachen traders to the extent of some 300 per cent. 
in the price of their goods. Further investigation revealed the fact 
that towards the middle of 1909 the Lhasa Government had been 
farming out the sole right of purchasing wool and yak-tails ın Tibet 
to three merchants with a view to raising money towards the pay 
of a proposed additional Tibetan military force of 5,000 men. A 
wealthy Eastern Tibetan trader named Ge-tu-tsang was found to 
have acquired a monopoly for the purchase of hides for an annual 
consideration of 20,000 rupees. Further monopolies for the purchase 
of sheep, iron, copper, brass, and silver were openly proposed, 
though investigation was not in all cases able to ascertain the 
precise method devised for their enforcement. 

If the multiplication of these arbitrary monopolies was the most 
serious aspect of the Tibetan mercantile conditions at the beginning 
of 1910, ıt is not to be supposed that flagrant contraventions of 


standing treaty rights were abuses born of the preceding twelve- 
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month. Earlier, unwarranted customs had been levied at Phar, 
the North Sikkim traders had been deprived of established rights, 
a levy of ten per cent. had been imposed on Lahaul traders, and 
strong efforts had been made to impose a thirty per cent. duty on 
goods going to Gartok. The British authorities had, therefore, 
every reason to fear that the trade between India and Tibet, the 
result of twenty years of strenuous organisation atd a source of 
profit to Indian and European merchants alike, and to a large 
labouring class, might be seriously affected. ‘There was evident 
risk to contractors electing to deal direct with Calcutta, to the detri- 
ment of Indian traders at Almora and Kalimpong, by whdm large 
advances had been made to the Tibetan traders against the delivery 
of wool. In the event of the monopolies being sanctioned, the 
contractors would of course reduce their prices for wool, and for 
this reason, apart from any other, the British Government was 
bound to safeguard freely competitive conditions. Asan example 
of specifically Chinese violation of the regulations may be men- 
tioned the seizure by the Chinese Commissioner of Customs, 
Yatung, of cases of Indian tea taken into Tibet by Indian traders. 
This action constituted a direct breach of the unrepealed clause of 
1893 “Indian tea may be imported into Tibet at a rate of duty not | 
“ exceeding that at which Chinese tea 1s imported into England.” 
A number of similar instances can be adduced. Whether these 
are attributable directly to Chinese or to Tibetan initiative, China 
must, ın point of fact, be held accountable for all breaches of the 
trade regulations occurring ın Tibet so long as the administration 
of the trade-mart ıs carried on ‘‘ under the Chinese officers’ super- 
“yvision and directions,” and while all communication between the 
Government of India and the ‘‘ Trbetan high authorities at Lhasa ”’ 
is effected through the Chinese Imperial Resident. 

Although no Tibetan or Chinese protests against the trade 
regulations have taken the form of attacks upon our trade-posts, 
and the three regiments mobilised 1n 1910 have never been called 
upon to proceed to Yatung and Gyantse, the incident just men- 
tioned will perhaps suffice to show the flippancy with which these 
regulations have been treated in the recent past by each of our 
co-signatories They were so violated at a time when Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet, which we bound ourselves in 1906 to 
facilitate by self-effacement, seemed more than usually stable. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that a number of years ago Sir 
Edward Grey definitely assured Tibet that ıt was the British 
intention to ensure by every possible means the maintenance of 
a responsible Tibetan Government, with power and scope to treat 
on its own behalf with other administrations, and accessible to the 
commercial and other negotiations of these latter. This 
assurance, on Lord Morley= initiative, was supplemented by 
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representations made by Sir Edward Grey to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in February, 1910. The maintenance of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment in its integrity 1s therefore an accepted principle of British 
policy. It ıs further the sole guarantee of any permanent 
observance of those trade rights for which ın 1904 we felt or 
affected such concern as to launch in their name the Young- 
husband Expedition into the heart of the offending country. Can 
it seriously be contended that the Chinese idea of suzerainty has 
proved compatible with an effective Government at Lhasa? The 
conclusive answer 1s supplied by facts. Brief reference has already 
been made to the high-handed Chinese excesses which led up to 
the flight of the Dalai Lama into India, and if anyone desires 
fuller information on the subject a perusal of the later pages of 
the Blue-book on Tibetan affairs published ın 1910 should satisfy 
all doubts. Between the military dictatorship of Chao Er-feng 
and the civil absolutism of the Amban Len there was scant space 
for indigenous self-government in Tibet. It remained in abeyance 
throughout the months which followed the ejection and subsequent 
degradation of His Holiness, until the outbreak of the Chinese 
Revolution. This event, involving the downfall of the Amban 
Len, and the utter demoralisation of the Chinese garrison in Lhasa, 
was the opportunity of the Tibetans. Long-standing factions 
in the Tibetan Council, and party differences between the great 
Lamaseries, gave place to national intent. The world has been 
afforded the remarkable spectacle of monks and townsmen, in 
concert with the unruly Khan tribesmen of the eastern marches, 
reducing the Chinese tribesmen to impotence, beating off the 
reinforcing army sent from Szechuan, forcing themselves free from 
the oppressor’s grip, and crowning physical prowess by triumphant 
diplomacy. As matters now stand, the foreign army of occupation, 
with the exception of some 200 men, 1s under marching orders for 
China. And the Dalaı Lama’s return to Lhasa has been timed to 
coincide with a juncture of events which six months ago must 
have seemed to Hts Holiness a fanciful dream. 

The moment 1s therefore particularly apt for a sign of British 
intention. Such a sign 1s necessitated not only by considerations 
of trade, not only by long-standing assurances, but by every 
obligation laid upon a peace-loving nation with imperial 
responsibilities. However much Great Britain might wish to 
repudiate any interest in the development and status of Tibet, such 
aloofness would be impossible for her. The Dalai Lama’s kingdom 
is contiguous to the border States of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, 
and any prolongation of alarms and excursions within its confines 
must necessarily react on regions where tranquility and confidence 
are of primary importance to the security of India. How seriously 
feeling in the former of these States has already been menaced 
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“© “FY HEY who are born ın the workhouse return to the workhouse 
to die.”’ ; 

This old saying has lost much of its sting of late, for happily it 
is no longer the plain statement of fact ıt used to be. Still I thought 
of ıt when some time ago now, I found, one day, in a country 
workhouse, a bright-looking lad of about twelve, playing before 
the casual-ward door, in lively conversation with the casuals. I 
thought of it again later, when, ın another workhouse, I came 
across a pretty young girl spending her days ın the kitchen, shut 
up there alone with a disreputable woman, who was supposed to 
be teaching her cooking. For what chance have such children 
as these of becoming decent members of society? And unless 
they become decent members of society, what chance of having 
anywhere but the workhouse to go to, when their strength begins 
to fail them? 

That a lack of common-sense 1s shown ın the manner in which 
the majority of our Poor Law children are dealt with can hardly 
be denied. For more than fifty years now philanthropists have 
been proclaiming that to bring up children in the workhouse 1s 
sheer cruelty; and economists, that ıt ıs woeful waste, while even 
official inspectors have admitted, again and again, that every child 
brought up ın the workhouse starts life heavily handicapped, and 
therefore fairly sure of finding no pleasure for himself, and being 
of no use to his fellows. None the less, according to our latest 
statistics, there are still, 1n spite of all the efforts of the Local 
Government Board, 22,864 children 1n our workhouses and work- 
house infirmaries; 22,864 boys and girls—some of them, too, at 
the most rmpressionable of all ages—who are being thus handı- 
capped And these are children for whom we as a nation are 
responsible, whom we must support to the end of their days if 
they fall behind 1n the race. 

There were last year, and the number has not decreased, 25,726 
more penned up together ın institutions, an district schools, 
certified schools, and such like places, where there is, as 
there must be, ‘‘a bell for this and a bell for that,” and a mat 
for the wiping of feet. Yet already ages ago, experts on the 
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subject decided that to bring up children ın institutions is to turn 
them into little machines. And of machines we have already 
enough and to spare, whereas we are 1n sore need of bright, sturdy 
boysand girls. There were then, it 1s true, 21,417 Poor Law children 
living in homes, but these homes are many of them very expensive, 
and most unhomelike; village homes, for instance, where every 
little inmate costs as much as a clerk can afford to spend on his 
whole family, and where all the little inmates together form a 
cOmmunity apart, with never a chance of speaking to a non-pauper 
child. This although the very end and aim of their upbringing 
is to make them as non-pauper children. 

Then 181,139 of the nation’s wards—nearly 72 per cent of the 
whole company—are living on out-relief, and out-relief spells for 
many of them semi-starvation ; for the Poor Law Guardians are few 
and far between who can find it ın their hearts to grant it on a high 
enough scale to keep the grim wolf quite at bay. They seem to 
think, some of them, that a widow, 1f only she be thrifty enough, 
can easily provide her child with housing, washing, food, clothes, 
and shoes, all out of 1s. 6d. a week. Yet they ought to know by 
this time, surely, after all the warnings the Local Government 
Board, backed by Royal Commissions, has given them, that to 
force children to live on 1s. 6d. a week each 1s practically to manu- 
facture paupers. For unless a child have plenty of wholesome 
food, the chances are ıt will grow up to be a degenerate, and there- 
fore an unemployable, whom the community must support. 

We as a nation were, on the first of last January, paying for the 
maintenance of no fewer than 251,837 children, exclusive of the 
insane, casuals, and those who were receiving medical relief alone. 
And of these 251,837 only 10,447, or 4 1 per cent., were boarded out. 
Now this 1s a curious and most noteworthy fact; for practically 
every expert in matters concerning the poor, throughout Europe, 
holds that of all methods of providing for Poor Law children 
boarding-out is both the cheapest and the best. That our present 
arrangements for these children smack of cruelty and wastefulness, 
as well as of a lack of common-sense, we all agree. No one, ın this 
our day, 1s quite prepared to argue that it is either humane or 
economical to handicap the nation’s children, to keep them apart 
from other children, or to turn them into unemployables. Nor 1s 
anyone prepared to argue that it is either wise or just to allow one 
Board of Guardians to spend 20s. a week out of the ratepayers’ 
money on each of its little protégés; and another, perhaps a mile 
away, to grant only 1s. 6d. a week to a widow wherewith to provide 
for her child. The whole nation, indeed, 1s, more or less discon- 
tented with the way 1n which the majority of our Poor Law children 
are cared for, and is determined that it must be changed. Some of 
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us are even hoping that Mr. John Burns 1s already hard at work 
devising some scheme for changing it. For, so far as they concern 
children, we do not pin much faith to the proposals of the Royal 
Commission which was appointed to consider what should be done. 

Were this Commission’s Majority Report adopted, our State 
children would still be little paupers, under the control òf the Poor 
Law Authorities, under the care of the Poor Law officials; and 
what we ought to do, surely, 1s to depauperise them, by keeping + 
them free from association with the Poor Law, the law for paupers. 
Under the Minority scheme the children would undoubtedly be 
depauperised ; but whether they would also be, as they ought to be, 
given the chance of becoming healthy, happy boys and girls, 
capable not only of maintaining themselves, but of enjoying them- 
selves, and making the best of their lives, 1s another question. 
Experts ın education are not, as a rule, precisely the persons whom 
one would choose to mother the nation’s children, or so, at least, ıt 
seems to me. Stull, ıf ether scheme were adopted, these children 
would certainly be much better cared for than they are now. Even 
then, however, they would not be nearly so well cared for, I am 
inclined to think, as children of the same class are cared for even 
now in South Australia and Hungary. And under either of the 
schemes the average English child would probably cost the rate- 
payers a good twice as much as the average little South Australian, 
and incomparably more than the little Hungarian. 

South Australia and Hungary are both model states ın all that 
concerns children, especially destitute children. Each has a system 
of its own, under which it provides for its little charges, and these 
systems differ from each other markedly in many respects. Still 
they are both founded on the same principles, are both inspired 
by the same convictions, and both have the same end and aim. 
Adelaide is every whit as sure as Budapest that a country’s first 
duty 1s to see to tts children, as they are its most precious national 
asset. These two cities hold firmly that to allow a single child 
to die who might, 1f properly cared for, lıve and thrive, 1s a blunder 
as well as a crime; it 1s to deprive the fatherland of one who might 
defend it and work for ıt; to throw away a possible source of 
national security and wealth; and thus to sin against the decrees of 
statecraft and political economy, as well as the decrees of 
humanity. As for allowing a child to be handicapped, stunted, 
pauperised, turned into a degenerate, an unemployable, or even a 
little machine, that would be regarded, 1n either of these cities, as 
sheer lunacy as well as cruelty. There the firm conviction prevails 
that for the sake of the whole community, as well as his—or her— 
own sake, every child must be made as strong and healthy as pos- 
sible both in body and mind; and must be fitted, so far as in him 
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lies, not only to earn his own daily bread, but to give a helping 
hand to hisfellows. The relief systems in force ın South Australia 
and Hungary have both been framed for the express purpose of 
turning the children for whom the community is responsible into 
strong, healthy, helpful citizens, the sort of citizens, ın fact, of 
whom,no State can have too many. Each of these systems is 
equally interestitg, and equally worthy of study. 

In South Australia, until early in the ’eighties, destitute children 
were regarded and treated as little paupers. They were under the 
control of the same authorities as paupers, under the care of the 
same officials, and they were lodged ın the same institutions. And 
this state of things might, perhaps, have continued were it not that 
pauperism was spreading so rapidly in the province that even the 
Government became alarmed; and began to listen to certain social 
reformers who had, for some time before, been warning them that, 
so far as it concerned the young, their poor relief system was 
nothing but a system for increasing the supply of paupers. An 
agitation was started, with the result that, after much hard fighting, 
a clean sweep was made not only of all the arrangements 1n force 
for children, but also of the theories on which they were founded. 
Already, ın 1883, the province’s protégés were removed from the 
care of the Poor Law Authorities; and since then a law has been 
passed which has brought about a fundamental change ın their 
position. Under ıt, no matter how poor and degradedachild may be, 
he—or she—does not rank as a pauper; he has nothing whatever 
to do with paupers or pauper authorities, and he may not be lodged 
ın a pauper institution. If he be normal, indeed, he may not be 
lodged ın an institution of any sort. For South Australians have 
set their hearts on having no paupers at all ın their land; and they 
are firmly convinced that the only way they can escape having them 
is by bringing up the children for whom they are responsible in 
such a way as to secure their developing, so far as nature allows, 
into self-respecting, self-reliant, thrifty, hard-working men and 
women. And, as they have learnt by experience that this can 
rarely be done ın institutions, they insist on their being brought up 
in homes, real homes, working-men’s cottages, just as they would 
be, were they being provided for by their own parents, instead of 
by the State. They insist, too, on their being brought up ın the 
country, amidst wholesome surroundings, and under conditions 
which, while insuring them against 1ll-treatment, give them the 
chance of leading free, happy, human lives—of making friends for 
themselves, while having their corners knocked off, and learning 
how to fight their own battles. 

In South Australia the administration of the relief of children 
is vested in a council, the State Children’s Council, which 1s prac- 
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tically a Government department. It consists of twelve members 
who are appointed by the Governor, and are responsible to him, 
through the Home Secretary, for all that they do or leave undone. 
The Home Secretary represents them ın Parliament, takes charge 
of the budgets they draw up, and obtains for them the money they 
require, for in South Australia children are a charge on the State. 
Four of the councillors retire from office every éhree yeafs; but 
they may be, and generally are, re-elected. They are always prac- 
tical, experienced men and women who are keenly interested if the 
young, and who are able and willing to devote much of their tıme 
to their work. They are honorary officials; but they have under 
their direction and control a regular staff of paid officials; the chief 
of whom, their secretary, is responsible to them for the work of the 
whole department. 

The Council 1s the official caretaker of all the children in the pro- 
vince who are maintained by the State, excepting those who are 
maintained together with their parents. It appoints, however, for 
each district, a local committee to be the caretaker, as 1ts deputy, of 
the children in the district, and provides ıt with the money it needs. 
It is the duty of the committees to interest themselves in the 
Council’s charges personally, to watch over them, to see that they 
are properly housed, fed, and clothed, that they go to school 
regularly, that they are kindly treated, and are being brought up in 
the way they should go. They must try to find suitable homes for 
them, must remove them from unsuitable homes, and must help 
the Council’s inspectors ın their work. Above all, they must be 
the friends and advisers, not only of the children, but of those with 
whom they are lodged. 

Besides being the official caretaker of the children whom the State 
supports, the Council 1s also the official protector of all the children 
in the province, no matter by whom supported. One of its special 
| duties, indeed, ıs to see that no child, whether rich or poor, is 
neglected or 1ll-treated; and :ts officials do the work that ıs done 
here by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, do 
it both more easily and more effectually, however, than the Society , 
for being State officials they speak with more authority. Of this 
we have proof 1n the fact that one year, in all South Australia, only 
one case of cruelty to children came into court. 

The Council has the right to take into 1ts own keeping any 
child, whether destitute or not, who 1s unruly, a truant player, 
or a beggar, or whose parents are vagrants, drunkards, disrepu- 
table, or criminal. Also any child whose parents neglect it, 
expose it to demoralising influences, or do anything that may tend 
to stunt its physical, mental, or moral development. In South 
Australia a father who does not provide proper food for his off- 
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spring, who allows them to live in unwholesome surroundings, or 
who exploits their labour, forfeits all claim to them. Unless he 
does his best for them, ın fact, the Counci! relieves him of the care 
of them, although not of the expense they entail. So long as he 
has a penny beyond what he must have to provide himself with bare 
necessaries—-tobacco and beer do not rank as necessaries—that 
penny must go éowards the cost of their maintenance. When the 
Council takes possession of them ıt at once obtains a maintenance 
order against him, and it ıs vain for him to try to evade ıt; for, by 
South Australian law, ‘‘ every person who refuses, fails, or neglects 
“to comply with any maintenance order made against him, and 
" goes, or attempts to go, to reside beyond the province ”’ may be 
punished with twelve months’ hard labour. And while he remains 
in the province any possessions he has may be seized, and his 
master must hand over to the Council a portion of his wages. Mean- 
while, his children are lost to him until such time as he can prove 
that he has changed his ways and may be trusted to bring them up 
properly. If he tries to communicate with them he is fined £ 53 
and if he tries to obtain possession of them, he 1s fined £10 and 
ts Imprisoned with hard labour for three months. 

All the little downward-path children, window-breakers, petty 
pilferers, and even criminals, are at once handed over to the Council 
when found. It has a Detention House for them attached to its 
headquarters, and also a court where a magistrate comes to try 
them. For already, years ago, Adelaide decided that no one under 
eighteen should, unless 1t were for murder, ever be tried in a 
criminal court or be sent to an ordinary prison. The most severe 
sentence that can be passed on a child there is detention in a 
reformatory, and thisis passed only ın very serious cases. As a rule, 
even thieves and their like are either released on probation or sent 
to a probation school. One of the Counci!’s officers is always in 
Court, when a child 1s being tried, to act as prisoner’s advocate 
and magistrate’s adviser. Another acts as probation officer, and 
tries to keep ın the straight path those who have begun life by going 
astray. 

Then the Council 1s the director and controller of all the State 
institutions for children. There are, however, only three. a 
Receiving House, with a home for infirm children attached, a 
Reformatory for boys, and a Reformatory for girls. It hasalso under 
its close surveillance all private institutions, probation schools, 
convalescent homes, &c., to which children are admitted. No 
woman may act as foster-mother to a child without a license, and 
1f she does, she is hable to a penalty of £20. No one may allow 
his or her house to be used for gain as a lying-in home, without a 
license, under penalty of a fine of £100 for a first offence, and two 
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years’ imprisonment with hard labour for a second. And all who 
hold licenses must admit into their homes the Council’s inspectress 
whenever she chooses to visit them; and must not only listen to, 
but follow the advice she gives them with regard to the feeding and 
tending of the children there. This accounts for the fact, perhaps, 
that the death-rate among the infants—non-State infarfts—in these 
houses 1s only some 6 per cent. i 

When this relief system came into force the Council was brought 
face to face with a difficult problem , for not only does the law decree 
that ıt must board out all the normal children under its care, but 
also that ıt must keep under its care all the State children“until they 
are eighteen, and such of them as are girls who might easily be 
led astray, until they are twenty-one. Thus it had to devise a 
scheme for boarding-out young men and women as well as boys, 
girls, and babies. And devise a scheme it did, or rather, two 
schemes, for evidently no scheme that would answer for a little 
child would answer also for a sturdy lad of seventeen, or a girl of 
twenty. A child ıs boarded-out on what ıs called the subsidy 
system until it is thirteen; and then on the service system until 
eighteen, or, ın the case of certain girls, until twenty-one. 

Under both the subsidy system and the service, the Council’s 
wards are lodged with respectable working-class foster-parents, 
who, in the case of subsidy children, must live within easy walking 
distance of a good school. They must be fairly well off, indus- 
trious, and intelligent; and they must pledge themselves to treat 
their charges ın all respects as if they were their own children—not 
only to be kind to them, but to have thought for them, and try to 
influence them for good. And care 1s taken to insure their keeping 
their pledge. In South Australia the law 1s much more stringent 
than ıt is here, ın what concerns persons who deal neglectfully or 
wrongfully with the State’s wards. There ‘‘a foster-parent who shall 
“ ill-treat, injure, or neglect any State-child . . . or who shall 
‘* not well and truly do all that he or she has undertaken to do, is 
‘t Table to a fine of 420 and six months’ imprisonment with hard 
* labour.’ Any person, whether foster-parent or not, who shall 
assault, ill-treat, or injure any State-child may be fined £20 and 
be imprisoned with hard labour for sıx months; while any foster- 
parent who allows a subsidy child to stay away from school, even 
for a day, without good reason, is liable to a fine of £10. And 
there 1s not much chance of the law being broken without the fact 
being known. For every child boarded-out 1s under the care of the 
Council, under the open surveillance of the District Committee, 
the secret surveillance of the police, and the protection of the whole 
community, especially the school-teachers. And the Council’s 
inspectors may visit at any hour of the day or night. 
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The subsidy system 1s practically the same as our own boarding- 
out system. Under ıt children must be sent to school , and, beyond 
giving a helping hand to their foster-parents, must do no regular 
work. The fundamental difference between this system and the 
service system is that, whereas under the former the foster-parents 
are paid by*the Council for taking charge of the children, under 
the latter they fay for being allowed to keep them and have their 
services. No child may be boarded-out ın a service home until ıt 
is fhirteen; and while it 1s there ıt 1s practically an apprentice, 
although still a State-child under State protection. If a boy, his 
foster-fatifer must be a skilled artisan or farmer, able and willing 
to teach him his craft and put him in the way of becoming a good 
craftsman During the first three years the man has him, he must 
house, feed, and clothe him, and give him wages at the rate of 1s 
a week for the first year, 1s. 6d. for the second, and 2s. for the third. 
During the fourth and fifth years he must house and feed him, and 
pay him 5s. a week during the fourth year, and 6s. during the 
fifth. During these two years the boy must provide himself with 
clothes. During the first three years three-fourths of his wages, 
and during the last two not less than 1s. a week, must be deducted 
from his money and handed over to the Council, which deposits ıt 
for him ın the savings bank, that he may have a little fund where- 
with to make a start for himself when he 1s out of his apprenticeship. 
In the years 1910-11 no less a sum than £2,107 was deposited out of 
the earnings of these children. 

Anyone who receives into her house a service girl must under- 
take to be a foster-mother to her as well as a mistress; to watch over 
her, help her, and keep her out of harm’s way, while securing for 
her a fair amount of recreation. She must teach her housewifery, 
how to cook, clean and wash; she must teach her also how to make 
her own clothes, perhaps, too, 1f she can, how to trim her own hats. 
The law requires her not only to turn the girl, so far as she can, 
into a good servant, but also to fit her to be a good citizen, a good 
wife and mother. It requires her, in fact, to do for her what she 
would do for her own daughter. And what the law requires 1s, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, faithfully done; for a woman 
who 1s not prepared to do ıt would not take a State-child into her 
house for fear of the consequences. 

This service-home arrangement 1s an interesting feature of the 
South Australian relief system, one that answers tts purpose admir- 
ably for boys and girls alike. It insures their being carefully 
trained for their work while leading healthy, natural lives, amidst 
home surroundings, home influences. It insures, too, their being 
under proper control at the very age when control 1s most necessary 
for them, and thus solves, 1n a fairly satisfactory fashion, the after- 
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care problem. Under ıt State-children have every whit as good a 
chance of faring well as children with parents, and their parents 
worthy folks; while they have a much better chance than children 
with parents, and these parents worthless or shiftless. The 
cost it entails is small, only 2s. a week per child. Thuis 
is spent on providing them with outfits, defraying their trayelling 
expenses, taking care of them when they are ill, and paying the 
salaries of their inspectors and doctors. : 

Cheapness, it must be noted, is a marked characteristic of the 
whole South Australian children’s system, the cheapness that 
results, however, not from any stinting, but from obtaining good 
value for money spent. During the year 1910-11, the full expendi- 
ture of the Council was only £23,169; and as 42,104 of the money 
spent was refunded to it, its net expenditure was only £21,065. 
And of the £23,169 only £3,365—1.e., 14 per cent.—went in 
administration. Thus of every 1s. the Council spent 1ogd. was 
spent directly on the children. Last year the average cost of a 
boarded-out State child, and 87 per cent. of these children were 
boarded-out, was 2s. 1f a service child, and about 5s. 8d. 1f a subsidy 
child. 

The children in institutions cost considerably more, of course, 
some of them nearly £1 a week, only fortunately there were 
few of them. The full average cost of all the State children 
together, the cost of the administration of their relief as well 
as of the relief itself, was only 5s. 44d. per head a week, 
or under £14 a year. These children are better cared for 
than most of our State children, are better fitted for their work 
in life, are given a much better chance of making their way in the 
world and securing for themselves their fair share of the good 
things of this life. Nay, they are even given a better chance of 
living at all than our children, for the death-rate among them last 
year was only 1g per cent.; and they belong by birth, ıt must not 
be forgotten, to the poorest, and therefore the least vigorous section 
of the community. Yet all that they cost their fellows ıs 5s. 49d. a 
week per head, or hardly one-third of what our State-children cost 
us if we exclude those Irving ın workhouses and on out-relief, who, 
for the most part, do not live, but exist. Our Poor Law reformers 
would do well, therefore, surely, to study the working of the South 
Australian children’s relief system before framing a new system 
for England. They would do well also, or so 1t seems to me, to 
study the working of the system ın force in Hungary. Of this a 
detailed account has already appeared in the CONTEMPORARY 
REvVIEW.* 

EDITH SELLERS. 


o «State Children of Hungary CONTEMPORARY REVIEW March, 1907 


A NOTE ON LAFCADIO HEARN. 


HE writings of Lafcadio Hearn, admired as they are by not 

a few, seem to have been rather overlooked by the general 

reader. It has been suggested to me that a few notes concerning 
him might be acceptable. 

After Hearn’s death, as 1s generally known, Miss Bisland, an 
enthusiastic admirer, published two volumes of his letters, with 
a brief biography wherein his misfortunes were pitied, his faults 
palliated, and his merits sympathetically appreciated. A little 
later Dr. Gould put forward what purported to be a more discrim1- 
nating account of the man and his work. From the materials thus 
supplied we can roughly trace the career of one who, with grievous 
disabilities, fought the battle of life bravely, and of whom it may 
be truly said: ‘‘ At last he beat his music out.’’* 

Lafcadio’s father, Surgeon-Major Charles Bush Hearn, came 
of an old Dorsetshire family, ın which there was a tradition of 
gipsy blood In 1693 the head of the family went to Ireland, 
settling in West Meath. His descendants turned to military life, 
and Dr. Hearn’s father served in the Peninsular War. About 
1848 Major Charles Hearn went with his regiment to the Island of 
Cerigo. Here he fell in love with and married Rosa Cer1gote. 
Their second child, born ın Santa Maura (Lefcades), was named 

`S Lafcadio after the place of his birth. When England ceded the 

\ Jonian Islands, Mayor Hearn returned to Ireland. Within a few 

“years he 1s separated from his wife. She returns to her own people, 

ind he marries again. Lafcadio, now about seven, is adopted by 

_a Mrs Brenane, an aunt of his father, residing ın Dublin, but 
removing afterwards to North Wales. 

Hearn was reticent about his early life, and his recollections were 
perhaps qualified by sentiment. Of his mother he writes in this 
fashion: ‘‘ Whatever there is of good in me came from that dark 
“ race—soul of which we know so little: my love of right, my hate 
‘of wrong, my admiration for what 1s beautiful or true.” This 
to his brother. But ın another epistle he says: “I cannot trace 


*J should also mention an appreciation by M von Brandt in a volume entitled 
Fremde Fruchie, the volume by Joseph de Smet, L'Homme et Vanure, and the recent 
biography by Mrs Kennard 
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‘“ myself two generations back on my mother’s side. . . . I don’t 
‘“ know how much of an oriental mixture I may have.’’ He refers 
to his father’s “‘ rigid face and steel-steady eyes,” adding, ““ I think 
“there is nothing of him in me either physically or mentally.” 
Miss Bisland corrects this observation, noting that in figure and 
features he was essentially a Hearn. i 

I pass over two reminiscences of childhood, one regarding his 
teaching ın matters of religion, the other a ghostly memory, both 
significant ın respect of his mental and moral growth. Whatehe ` 
tells us concerning his first introduction to Art must not be omitted. 
One day he discovered a set of books containing ‘‘ figures of gods 
“and demigods, athletes and heroes, nymphs and fauns and 
‘“ nereids, and all the charming monsters of Greek mythology ”’ 
“ How my heart leaped and fluttered on that happy day! And the 
‘longer I gazed the more unspeakably lovely those faces and 
‘forms appeared.” And here he makes a comment, expressing 
an idea which came to him as a young man, and was ın later years 
confirmed by the Buddhist notions of pre-existence with which he 
became familiar in Japan. 


‘“ He who receives in one sudden vision the revelation of the 
antique beauty, he who knows the thrill divine that follows after, 
the unutterable mingling of delight and sadness, he remembers! 
Somewhere, at some time, ın the ages of a finer humanity, he must 
have lived with beauty. . . And I think that something of 
the ghostliness in this present shell of me must have belonged to 
fhe vanished world of beauty, must have mingled freely with the 
best of 1ts youth and grace and force, must have known the worth 
of long, light limbs on the course of glory, and the pride of the 
winner in the contests, and the praise of maidens stately as that 
young sapling of a palm which Odysseus beheld springing by the 
altar of Delos . . All this I am able to believe because I could 
feel, while yet a boy, the divine humanity of the ancient gods ”’ 


And then comes the anticlimax. The books were taken away, 
which perhaps was judicious. It was not judicious to place them 
on the shelves again—Bowdlerised. . . Apollo in pyjamas! 
figures of nymphs disguised with hideous garments in pen or 
pencil. Nevertheless, the original pictures had done their work 
in awakening the sense of beauty. 


‘' I looked,” he says, ‘‘ for beauty everywhere, and everywhere 
found it, ın attitudes and motions, in the poise of plants and trees, 
in long white clouds, in faint-blue lines of far-off hills ” 


This experience and other incidents of those early days tended 
to sumulate in the child a spirit of rebellion against the Christian 
Church and its ministers, which later influences and a certain 
perversity that wag in him increased still further. To him they 
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were the enemies of Beauty 1n all its forms, and to him Beauty 
was, from first to last, though with changing conceptions of its 
essence, the soul of all Divinity. His guardians were not indeed 
‘grim Puritans,’’ for Mrs. Brenane had joined the Roman 
Church, but evidently they lacked culture and tact, and the boy 
was badlystrained. Of his school days little ıs told Possibly he 
spent some time in France, at a Jesuit College. Certainly he was 
at Ushaw, and there he met with the accident which left him so 
ghevously handicapped ın the race of life. Playing at ‘‘ giant’s 
~ stride,’’ a knotted rope struck and blinded one of his eyes. Hence- 
forth wrth but one eye, and that abnormally short-sighted, the 
youth who was to excel as a descriptive writer could only observe 
the world around him with painful effort. and read and wrote, 
always fearful that his little light would fail. At the age of 
sixteen his schooling ıs over, he 1s at variance with the great-aunt 
who had adopted him, and at her death there 1s no sufficient pro- 
vision for him. In 1869, now nineteen, he ıs on the streets in New 
York Somehow he lived, at starvation point, till he made his 
way to Cincinnati, Ohio. It appears that he was in some sense 
“consigned ” to a connection of the Hearn family ın Cincinnati, 
and some money sent for his necessities. For whatever reason, 
that person was unable to render him effective help. His one real 
friend ın the city at first was the printer, Henry Watkin, to whom 
were written the “ Letters from the Raven ” (published apart) 
which, with those to Krehbiel ın Miss Bisland’s collection, show 
Hearn at his best. Presently the young man gets work as a type- 
setter and proof-reader, and for a time he was private secretary to 
the superintendent of the public library, feeding his mind, if not 
his body, to repletion. In 1874 he becomes general reporter on 
the Enquirer, and, showing unexpected capacity as a sensational 
writer in a murder case, is given other opportunities of developing 
his talent for word-painting. The report of the murder case is 
printed by Dr. Gould, and 1s as horrible a specimen of sensational 
journalism as could be found. Hearn seems at this time to have 
revelled in nastiness, a fact which his critic takes care to emphasise. 
However, he was police-reporter, on night duty, fighting his way 
out of the gutter into which misfortune had cast him, resolved at 
any cost to work his way through this base journeyman’s work 
into literature. A letter from a Mr. Henderson tells us how his 
greatest pleasure, after a translation from Gautier, or an original 
tragedy where he could, in his masterful way, use his vocabulary 
of the gruesome, was to study and absorb the indolent, sensuous 
life of the negro race, and to steep it in a sense of romance that he 
alone could extract from the study And here the critical doctor 


makes his pertinent comment. ‘‘ Now begins to mix with and 
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‘‘modify the gruesome a softer element, also oriental, or, what 1s 
« much the same thing, tropical, sympathy with and study of the 
‘simple and unlettered, those who are the improvident slaves oi 
“ Bate, thoughtless impulse or heedless desire.” So far did these 
inclinations carry him that he sought to obtain a license for 
marriage with a coloured woman, upon which he was discharged 
from his post on the Commercial. But always he 1s working. 
After the drudgery of police-reports and the articles to which they . 
give rise, he ıs studying and writing, straining hig one myopic 
eye under the wretched gas-light. Hus first literary enthusiasm 
is for the French Romantic writers, and translatidns from 
Théophile Gautier form his first published volume, which appeared 
in 1882 

Miss Bisland, as a comment upon these early enthusiasms, 
‘which made Hearn contemptuous of Anglo-Saxon prudery,”’ 
quotes a letter which he wrote from Japan. ‘ Many years later, 
“when the boy had himself become the father of a boy, and began 
‘to think of his son’s future, he writes ’’ -— 


‘What shall I do with him? Send him to grim Puritans that 
he may be taught the way of the Lord? I am beginning to think 
that really much of the ecclesiastical education (bad and cruel as 
I used to imagine ıt) ıs founded on the best experience of man 
under civilisation, and I understand lots of things I used to think 
superstitious bosh and now think solid wisdom ”’ 


In 1877 Hearn went to New Orleans, and on his way thither 
begins the letter-writing, which describes his trials and ambitions, 
his poverty, his experiments, his alternations of despair and 
sanguine hope. Besides the private letters, there was a series 
addressed to the Cincinnati Observer, signed Ozias Midwinter, in 
which the Romantic Writer appears disguised as “ Foreign 
‘ Correspondent.” After much hardship he gets work on the 
Daily Item, and ın 1881 we find him associated with men of culture 
and capacity on the staff of the Tzmes-Democrat. Under these 
kindly patrons he finds scope for his literary gifts in translating 
from Guy de Maupassant or Pierre Loti, and writing miscellaneous 
articles on Oriental subjects, or curiosities of the Middle Ages, 
gradually building up a library of out-of-the-way books. Of his 
life here Dr. Gould writes, ın his superior way. ‘‘ The people of 
‘t New Orleans being, for the most part, psychologically of 
“ degenerate Latin stock, and especially of the French variety, with 
“the requisite admixture of exotic and tropical barbarism, the city 
“ offered to the unhappy man the best surroundings for the growth 
“of his talents’? Here Miss Bisland met Hearn, attracted by a 
little piece called ‘‘ A Dead Love,” and a friendship began which 
lasted to the day of his death. ‘‘ A more delightful or, at times, 
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“‘a more fantastically witty companıon,” she says, ‘‘1t would be 
““impossible to imagine. If sensitive, by no means neurotic. 
‘Vigour of mind and body to an unusual degree. The delicacy 
“was only of the spirt.’’ At this period Hearn made the 
acquaintance of Oscar Crosly, a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, who 
introduced him to the works of Herbert Spencer. Hitherto his 
reading had been desultory and eccentric, without guidance of any 
kind Spencer’s attempt to grasp the universe in an ordered 
system fascinated him, meeting a want in his nature of which he 
was dimly conscious He made a kind of religion of the Spen- 
cerian Philosophy, which to some of his friends was annoying, to 
others absurd. Nevertheless, ıt did him good. It steadied his 
mind, stimulated his reasoning powers, and helped to develop out 
of the mere impressionist who describes for us so vividly the 
sensuous life of the tropics, the thoughtful, almost philosophic, 
student of the inner life of the Japanese. 

In the summer of 1884 Hearn visited Grande Isle, in the Bay of 
Barataria. His paper Chita, published in the Democrat, pro- 
cured him a trip to the Western Isles 1n 1887, the Harpers giving 
him a roving commission, and printing his essays ın the Magazine. 
A little later he returned from New Orleans to St. Pierre, in the 
Island of Martinique, and remained there a long time. His 
account of his experiences and impressions 1s given ın a substantial 
book, Two Years in the French West Indies. In 1889 he ıs in 
New York, seeing this work through the press. He stayed for 
some time in Philadelphia with Dr. Gould, a visit that had 
important consequences. One outcome of ıt was the publication 
of Karma,* ın the preparation of which the doctor claims a share. 
It further resulted in his departure for Japan. In a chapter of his 
book, significantly headed ‘‘ The Getting of a Soul,” Dr. Gould 
speaks of his efforts to arouse his irresponsible guest to a sense of 
duty, and of his belief that this visit was ‘“‘ the greatest of the 
‘* turning-points in Hearn’s life.” That Hearn’s conduct ın early 
manhood was in many particulars open to grave censure seems 
undeniable, and 1f his host, as he tells us, was able to influence him 
for good, we can but feel grateful to him. But the picture of him- 
self as a spiritual doctor 1n a case of Moral Pathology 1s a little 
overdrawn. And, as appears elsewhere, Dr. Gould had a theory 
that Hearn’s wonderful receptivity and skill ın reproducing impres- 
sions was bound up with his want of character, that in fact he had 
no substance of personality, but was just a mirror or echo of his 
surroundings. The doctor’s earnest endeavours to awaken the 
conscience of this phantasmal personality ıs the best refutation of 
the theory. We shall note, moreover, that this irresponsible 
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individual worked patiently sympathetically and effectively as a 
schoolmaster ın a strange land, and that, while he was writing the 
books which have won for him an honourable place ın literature. 

In May, 1890, Hearn sailed for the new country in which he was 
to spend the rest of his life. The biographer introduces an apt 
quotation from the introductory chapter in his book Glymopses of 
Unfamthar Japan, giving his first impressions of shis new ‘sur- 
roundings. I take a retrospective half-regretful extract from one 
of his letters. i 


e] 


“ Pretty to talk to me of my ‘ pen of fire’ I’ve lost ıte Well, 
the fact ıs, ıt ıs of no use here There isn’t any fire It is all 
soft, dreamy, quiet, pale, faint, gentle, dreamy, vapoury—a land. 
where lotus 1s a common article of diet, and where there 1s scarcely 
any real summer Even the seasons are feeble, ghostly things 
Don’t, please, imagine there are any tropics here Ah! the 
tropics! They still pull at my heart-strings Goodness! My 
real field was there—in the Latin countries, in the West Indies, 
and Spanish America, and my dream was to haunt the old 
crumbling Portuguese and Spanish cities, and steam up the 
Amazon and Orinoco, and get romances nobody else could find 
And I could have done it, and made books that would sell for 
twenty years.”’ 


Fate, however, had decided otherwise, and Hearn reconciled 
himself to the country and its ways. But the plans which brought 
him there were soon thwarted. Having, as he thought, just 
grounds for dissatisfaction, he severed his contract with the pub- 
lishers, and found himself free—and without resources. Then ıt 
was he made acquaintance with Paymaster Mitchell Macdonald of 
the U S. Navy, stationed in Yokohama, who proved a real friend. 
In August, by the influence of Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, he 
got an appointment in the Middle School at Matsue, ın the province 
of Izumo. This was a district almost out of reach of Western 
travellers and modern innovations, and to Hearn ıt was intellec- 
tually and morally a haven of rest. In January, 1891, he married 
Setsu Koizumi, a lady of Samurai descent, the marriage being 
arranged by Sentaro Nishida, who held an appointment in the 
school in charge of the English department, and soon became 
Hearn’s friend and interpreter. At a later time, to secure his 
wife’s position, Hearn became a naturalised Japanese citizen, taking 
her family name of Koizumi (Little Spring), and for a personal 
name Yakumo, the ancient name of the province. By degrees he 
got a sufficient command of the language, but weak-sighted as he 
was, could never become a Japanese scholar. 

The winter cold at Izumo affected his lungs and his eyes, and he 
was transferred to the Government college at Kummamoto. In 
‘* Sayonara,” the last chapter of the Glympses of Unfamiliar Japan, 
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there 1s an account of his departure, expressing his regret at leaving 
a place where he had enjoyed ‘‘so unbroken an experience of 
“human goodness.” Matsue was old Japan. Kummamoto repre- 
sented the far less pleasing Japan ın the state of transition. Here 
he had few friends, except among children and folk of the humbler 
sort, H18 students seldom called upon him, and he would take 
solitary walks, often at night, especially in an abandoned cemetery, 
where he worked out the chapter in Out of the East called “ The 
‘Stone Buddha.” After three years he left the Government 
service and resumed journalistic work, entering the office of the 
Chronicle at Kobe. At Kobe he wrote Kokoro (The Heart of 
Things) and Gleanings ın Buddha Fields Muss Bisland notes 
how, at this time, he has, to a great extent, ceased to care for the 
charm of outward beauty, and ıs more and more absorbed ın deeper 
thought, quoting a letter, which runs as follows: 


‘I have to acknowledge to feeling a sort of resentment against 
things in which I used to take pleasure I can’t look at a number 
of Le Petit Journal Pour Rire or the Charivart without vexation. 
I can’t find pleasure in a French novel written for the obvious 
purpose of appealing to instincts which interfere with the perception 
of higher things than instincts What 1s more significant, 
I think, 1s the feeling that the greatest pleasure ıs to work for 
others, for those who take ıt as a matter of course that I should 
do so, and would be as much amazed to find me selfish about ıt as 
if an earthquake had shaken the house down ki 


\patism at Kobe was not remunerative enough for the main- 
of a family, and Hearn had undertaken, almost unavoid- 

ay, to support his wife’s relatives. Again Professor Chamberlain 
came to the rescue, and Hearn was appointed Professor of English 
in the Imperial University at Tokio, arriving 1n the city in August, 
1896 Here for some time he worked more at his ease, enjoying a 
salary sufficient for his needs. Two of his Matsue pupils attended 
the classes, Mr. Inomata and Masonata Otani. The latter he 
employed to assist him in literary work, giving him an allowance 
that enabled him to go through the course. Very grateful refer- 
ence 1s made by him to Hearn’s kindness. The notes supplied by 
Hearn’s wife and his Japanese friends show him more and more 
absorbed in work, at the College and ın his study, and more than 
ever avoiding society. In 1902 the strain began to tell. Hus eye- 
sight failed, his lungs were affected, and matters were not going on 
smoothly at the University. He resigned his post ‘There was a 
scheme for lectures at the Cornell University which fell through, 
he had an offer of the chair of English in the Waseda University, 
and was ın communication with the University of London But ın 


1904 the end came. 
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In recognition of his work as a teacher and writer a small volume 
was published by Mr. Yone Noguchi, of the Keiro University at 
Tokio, dedicated to Captain Mitchell Macdonald, his first and last 
friend in Japan A few lines will suffice to indicate the writer's 


attitude towards him, 


“ We never talk of Hearn’s personality here It is enough to 
have his books I agree with Dr Gould that the publication of 
Hearn’s letters by Elizabeth Bisland was a sad affair. . . Hearn 
is now in the blessed state of death, where silence ıs the goldén 
weapon with which he will gracefully conquer Dr Gould’s attack. 
I believe the doctor will be sorry for his book . . But,Hearn’s 
books will come to be regarded as a sort of depth of inspira- 
tion. We Japanese have been regenerated by his sudden 
magic, and baptised afresh under his transcendental rapture The 
old romances which we had forgotten were brought again to quiver 
in the air, and the ancient beauty we had buried in the dust rose 
with a strange yet new splendour Surely we could lose two 
battleships at Port Arthur rather than Lafcadio Hearn ” 


A word or two as to my own impressions. I do not regard Miss 
Bisland’s volumes as ‘‘ a sad affair,’’ though they contain a good 
deal which a judicious editor would have omitted. Dr. Gould’s 
book, though rather painful reading, is useful to the student, and 
of Hearn’s best work no one is more appreciative than he. I wish 
neither to ignore nor to condone Hearn’s sins and weaknesses. | 
deprecate alike the notion that his faults of character were part 
of his outfit as an artist and Romantic Writer, and the notion that 
because he was an artist such faults were venial. Yet I admire, not 
the writer only, but the man who, under such grievous disad- 
vantages, in his own person and in his surroundings, conceived 
a high ideal and fought his way towards the realisation of ıt. Of 
that ideal let him speak for himself, as ın a letter to Krehbiel, the 
musician : 


“ What you say about the disinclination to work for years upon 
a theme for pure love’s sake touches me, because I have felt that 
despair so long and so often. And yet I believe that all the world’s 
art-work—all that 1s eternal—was thus wrought And I also 
believe that no work made perfect for the pure love of art can 
perish, save by strange and rare accident Yet the hardest of all 
sacrifices for the artist 1s this sacrifice to art, this trampling of 
self underfoot Its the supreme test for admission into the ranks 
of the eternal priests It is the bitter and fruitless sacrifice which 
the artist’s soul is bound to make But without the sacrifice, can 
we hope for the grace of heaven? What ıs the reward? the con- 
sciousness of inspiration only? I think art gives a new faith I 
think, all jesting aside, that could I create something I felt to be 
sublime, I should feel also that the Unknowable had selected me 
for a mouthpiece, for a medium of utterance, in the holy cycling 
of its eternal purpose, and I should know the pride of the prophet 
that has seen the face of God ”’ 
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This 1s a noble aspiration, and indicates the spirit of devotion 
in which Hearn toiled as an artistin words. Few critics, I imagine, 
would describe this author’s work as ‘‘ gsublime’’, but at times he 
rises very high, and his lightest essays are never flimsy. Short 
extracts hardly do him justice. Hus aim 1s not to catch the reader 
by striking phrases, but to give a just and effective expression of 
the phase of lefe or aspect of Nature he is contemplating. In the 
opening chapter of Gleanings ın Buddha Fields there 1s a remark- 
able example of his skill ın blending into one artistic whole the 
scenery, the narrative, and the subtle reflections suggested. Like 
a fine piece of sculpture or of music, ıt arrests and masters our 
emotions, while it stimulates the intellect to the perception and 
enjoyment of the artist’s power. And here, I think, lies Hearn’s 
strength when at his best. Limited as was his scope, he is a 
dramatist who paints his own scenery and composes his own music, 
and will not have a note or a tint which does not harmonise with 
the action. But his colours are aptly chosen words and his music 
the rhythmic phrase. Hus endeavour was to grasp a scene ın its 
entirety . as observed, as felt, and as intellectually comprehended, 
and so to present it in words. To do so absolutely would be 
impossible. To make a near approach to such an end, as he often 
did, was no small triumph. 


WILLIAM C. STEWART. 


PROTECTION AS A PANACEA FOR LABOUR 
UNREST. 


ETURNING to England after an absence of nearly two years 

in America, I am somewhat entertained to find the same 

touching belief in the alleged superiority of the conditions under 

which the American working man exists compared with the lot of 

the Englishman, and the same amazing ignorance as to the actual 
facts of the case. 

It may therefore interest some of the less prejudiced of my fellow- 
countrymen and women to know a little more of what these 
American conditions are, and see how far they may legitimately 
arouse the envy of the ‘‘ un-restful ’’ labourer over here. 

The popular notion is that American wages being 1n some 
industries much higher than in England, the wage-earner over 
there must necessarily be better off than his English cousin, most 
people forgetting that ıt ıs the purchasing power and not the 
amount of the wages that 1s the real test. 

In the United States there are 92,000,000 pecple; of these 
perhaps some 100,000 have an income of 42,000 a year, and about 
1,000 are multi-millionaires. But ın contrast to these there are 
millions who are living below the limit of well-being which their 
own statisticians have laid down, namely, £180, while still more 
earn barely 4100 a year. 

Miss Ida Tarbell 1s recognised by everyone in America as a 
reliable and accurate authority, and from her book, The Tariff 
ın our Tames, I shall frequently quote. She states that ın the latest 
report of the United States Steel Corporation, the industry boast- 
ing of being the best paid, ıt appears that the average wage of its 
195,500 employees, including its foremen and clerks, whose salaries 
in some cases are as high as £2,000 and more, was only £1535, or 
#25 below the estimated living wage. 

In the Massachusetts woollen factories (another highly protected 
industry) the wages of the mule-spinners averaged about £2 12s. a 
week, or £4137 16s. a year, the dyers £1 14s. ad. a week, or 
#88 17s. od. a year. In order therefore to accumulate enough to 
provide for sickness or old age, they have to practise an economy 
which in a land so Trust-ridden as America 1s simply cruel. In- 
vestigations have been made into the budgets of working-class 
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families of, say, five persons on an income of £100 a year, and ıt 1S 
readily seen how every penny of expenditure counts, and how little 
margin there can be for aught but necessaries, and how even a 
cent’s rise in the price of living makes a difference. Every fraction 
added to the price of coal, food, articles of clothing, &c., means less 
warmth, less nourishment, less comfort, and a decreased efficiency 
for the individual worker. 

The bulletin of the Labour Bureau points out that the 11se of 
prices from 1897 onward has been nothing less than sensational. 
What 1s called the ‘‘ annual per capita cost of the necessaries of 
“life and daily consumption ”’ rose ın 1896 from 414 17s. 3d. to 
£21 9s. in 1906. Coal, which ın 1896 cost 14s. a ton, rose to 18s. 
in 1906. e Manufactured commodities were 32 per cent. higher in 
1906 than ten years earlier, and raw materials 50 per cent. higher. 
Rents soared proportionately; and although wages did rise also, 
they did not do so to any adequate degree. 

A Governmental investigation of the wages ın some 4,000 
establishments, employing 334,000 persons, showed that in 1906 
the weekly wages rose 19 per cent., while the cost of all com- 
modities was 35 per cent. higher. In other words, while wealth 
was piling up as never before, an increasing number of those 
engaged in producing ıt were finding ıt harder than ever to make 
both ends meet. In fact, as Miss Tarbell pertinently remarks, 
“the increase in wages .,. . may almost be said to have been a 
“discouragement instead of a comfort, by intensifying the 
“common conviction of the working man that, no matter how 
‘* much he earns, he will still have to spend ıt all in the same hard 
“ struggle to get on, and that there ıs no such thing for him as 
“ getting ahead.” 

One of the necessary articles of clothing that increased most in 
price was shoes. Out of a budget of a family of four persons, one 
investigator showed that over one-fourth of the total spent on 
clothing went for shoes and repairing shoes. In the budget of a 
worker no item ıs more important than that of shoes, and it 1s 
imperative that these should be strong and weather-proof and, 
above all, well-fitting, for since the majority of wage-earners stand’ 
the greater part of the day, and often walk a long distance to and 
from work, the quality of the article 1s as important as the price. 
Yet ın women’s ordinary shoes the rise in price has been 25 per 
cent. ın the last few years. 

Leather 1s now one of the most highly protected materials, in 
1897 a tariff was put on hides, and ın 1906 a shoe manufacturer 
said in a public speech that the price of sole-leather alone in a single 
pair of shoes had increased by ninepence. Another manufacturer, 
more honest than the rest, figured that the tariff caused the 
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American people to pay £6,000,000 a year for shoes more than 
they otherwise would. 

And yet in January of this year a deputation of shoe manu- 
facturers journeyed to Washington to claim “‘ further protection,” 
the reason given being the “‘ invasion of foreign-made shoes ”’ 
(mainly English, O Tariff Reformers!), which was alleged to be 
“ruining the American trade.” English samples were shown 
costing 5s. 6d., impossible of duplication ın America under gs. 6d.. 
As the Association of Shoe Manufacturers numbers 200, it 1s more 
than likely that they got what they asked for. 

Who, then, profits under this 1tem of the Tariff? Who but the 
almighty Beef Trust, for ıt ıs satd that ın 1907 ıt was paying the 
cattle-raiser 50s. apiece for cows, and selling the hides,alone for 
36s. each. Of this Trust, Miss Tarbell says that ““ ıt has as rapa- 
‘cious a maw and as brutal a strength as any the country has 
“produced on the trail of the shoe.” Repeated rumours have 
been set afloat that the Armours are going into the shoe business 


directly, and they will then likewise control the harness, belting, 
and other allied industries. 


‘‘ When prices increase faster than incomes,” says Miss Tarbell, 
‘one of two things must happen—the amount and quality of 
necessaries are cut, or substitutes are found Both have happened 
in a rather startling way in the last twenty years in another of the 
materials most essential to human health and comfort—woollens 
Wool, the world over, has always been the poor man’s special 
friend - The tradition of woollen garments as a lasting 
household possession, one of the things which belongs to the out- 
fit of even the humblest, is very strong in every country ‘AH 
wool,’ 1s the housewife’s boast of her blankets and shawl, the 
young girl of her winter coat and gown, the labourer of his shirt 
It is a standard material of clothing as general and as necessary in 
the American climate as wheat 1s an article of food But for 
twenty years this valuable standard material has been every day 
receding farther from the reach of the great mass of Americans. 
Many housewives, the country over, have ceased buying woollen 
blankets Settlement workers and district nurses say they rarely 
see a woollen blanket ın the houses they visit Knit cotton under- 
garments and heavy knitted stockings are generally substituted for 
wool Many thousands know they cannot think of wool and 
dismiss the 1dea ”’ 


In New York last winter, when the temperature was below Zero, 
I tried to purchase a pair of cashmere hose, for which in London 
I should have paid at the very most 3s., and could find nothing 
wearable at all under 8s. and Ios. 

In 1909 Mr. Nicholas Longworth, the son-in-law of Mr. 
Roosevelt, read to the Congressional Committee on Ways and 
Means a letter from a clothier, in which the man declared: ‘‘ I never 
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‘handled cloth of so inferior a quality as I do now; labourers, 
“mechanics, and farmers who use ready-made clothing are re- 
“ceiving practically no value for their money.” 

It would take too long to go into all the causes which have 
contributed to make the woollen industry what it 1s to-day, and 
especially the deterioration ın quality of the goods, but ın Miss 
Tarbell’s book already quoted she gives a full and adequate expla- 


nation. The net result 1s, however, that the American consumer 


pays just about double what his English cousin does. For an 
American serge costing a fraction over 5s. 6d. a yard, its exact 
equivalent in quality in Bradford was 2s. 84d. Light-weight 
summer serges cost in America 7s. 4d., and in Bradford 3s. 44d. 
per yard.. Mohair, ın Bradford the price is 1s. 1d., and in America 
wholesale 2s. 11d., or retail 4s. per yard. 

Even where ihe prices for materials appear to be the same, the 
difference 1s found to be in the quality of the goods and their 
respective weights. For instance, an English cloth at 3s 6d. per 
yard (55 inches wide) will be a fine worsted weighing 104 ounces per 
yard, while the American fabric ıs made with a cotton warp and a 
mixed cotton and wool filling, and consists of 30 per cent. wool, 
70 per cent. cotton, weighing 9 6 ounces per yard. 

But the Englishman may say, the higher prices are good at any 
rate for the producer of the protected article, for ‘ American wages 
‘are so much higher,” and “ there 1s no labour unrest, as here.”’ 
Let us look at the facts, and see what they are. 

Quite recently, in the spring of this year, a great strike in the 
woollen factories of Lawrence, Mass., took place in consequence 
of a sudden and unexpected reduction of pay corresponding to the 
reduction of the hours of work enforced by law. ‘This strike has 
done more to open the eyes of the American people to the hypocrisy 
of their Tariff, and to the appalling and grinding tyranny of the 
Tariff-bred Trusts, than anything else could have done, for they 
learnt for the first time that Protection and low wages are 
Synonymous terms, and that their most favoured industry was 
thriving at the expense of its operatives to a degree undreamt of. 

I would refer my readers to an article by Ray Stannard Baker in 
the May number of the American Magazine for the most graphic 
description of the conditions he found upon investigation to exist 
at Lawrence. Lured from their own countries by agents of the 
Woollen Trust, on promise of high wages and instant prosperity, 
he tells how foreign workmen of thirty different nationalities fought 
for wages that were considered barely adequate for children. 
Women, too, added their toil to make up the scanty pittance on 
which the whole family subsisted. Old people are not often found 
in factory towns in America. An English traveller to Pittsburg 
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once asked the foreman of the works over which he was being 
shown, ‘‘ Where are your old men? ? ‘‘ Come up to the cemetery, 
“and I will show you,” was the grim reply. 

This cruel pressure on all the members of a family necessitates 
the break-up of all decent family life and all effort towards real 
civilised development. As Mr. Baker reports, *' some of the tene- 
“ ments of Lawrence are the worst I ever saw, fentals almost as 
“high, and food prices even higher than in New York itself.” 

Another telling fact was that in this city, which often suffers from 
over-production of cloth, thousands go underclad, and the death- 
rate from diseases resulting from exposure and poor sanitary con- 
ditions 1s fearfully high, the young children dying at the rate of 
169 per 1,000. In our Lancashire towns under the worst conditions, 
the child mortality ın recent times has never been higher than 137 
per 1,000. 

In Rhode Island again, once a model agricultural State, the Tarıff 
has fostered the textile industry to the exclusion of all other, and 
here we see the condition of the American working man 1n all its 
full horror. In England, at least, we have laws regulating the 
temperature in which weaving and spinning may be carried on, not 
so in Rhode Island, where ın addition to a high temperature there 1s 
an excessive humidity and a total lack of scientific ventilation. The 
operative usually ends his day’s work ın wet clothes, and no place 1s 
provided for him to make a change before going home. His lungs 
become choked with the cotton lint, or ‘‘ fly,” as ıt 1s called, which 
fills the air, and in spite of all these trying conditions, the supply 
of pure drinking water, an elementary necessity for health and 
comfort; 1s totally inadequate. What wonder, then, that the life of 
the textile worker 1s seldom longer than fifty-five years, and ıt 1s 
this short working life of the father that makes female and child 
labour a dire necessity for the family. No Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act is there ın Rhode Island to ensure some sort of provision 
against accident. The tired, nerve-racked, sense-deadened operative 
cannot keep his mind on his machine for the whole of his fifty-eight 
and sometimes sixty hours a week as steadily as he should do, but 
if a gear or a belt catches him, crushing a limb or a scalp, or a care- 
lessly handled machine cuts off a finger, he can expect no redress, 
and claims in the courts recetve scanty consideration. Even when 
laws for the nominal protection of the workers have been passed, 
there 1s no one to enforce them, and the attitude of the average 
Rhode Island manufacturer towards humane legislation has been 
incredibly callous. The housing conditions are worse than any- 
where else, yet the intense individualism of the average American 
revolts against any interference with his property, and housing 
legislation is looked upon as ‘‘ an invasion of individual freedom.” 
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Do these conditions make for industrial unrest or peace? What 
has the American working man to boast of? Is his food better 
than the Englishman’s? At any rate, as yet England 1s not in 
the grip of a Food Trust, with its attendant horror of cold storage, 
the direct cause of so much fatal ptomaine poisoning. With articles 
of food as ‘with clothing, the adulteration that ıs practised has 
become such a ‘scandal that at last the Federal Government has 


‘taken the matter up, and after a great fight with vested interests, 


the Pure Food Law has been passed, and 1s being fairly rigidly 
enforced, to protect the consumer against his own highly ‘* pro- 
‘tected’” manufacturers. With market gardens by the hundred 
acres, and uncultivated land ın every State, the American working 
man eats “canned” vegetables and “preserved ” eggs, while 
a new substitute for butter has recently been invented, which 
although perhaps innocuous, has no connection with any product 
of the cow. 

Much might be said on the still graver aspect of American hfe, 
the demoralisation of the political class, the greed and rapacity of 
the Trusts, and the morass of corrupt practices in which American 
public life 1s steeped. Muss Tarbell is very eloquent on this 
subject, and her book 1s hard reading for those who wish to believe 
in the efficiency of Protection to stem the rising tide of labour 
discontent But the purpose of this article is not to dwell on the 
fiscal question so much, as to expose the fallacy of the alleged 
superiority of American over English labour conditions. Yet ıt 
is impossible to ignore this side of the question altogether, and 
our English Tariffites would do well to note what Miss Tarbell 
asks in her final chapter: ‘‘ Every practice, law, system of religion, 
‘“ government, or society must be finally sifted down to this,” 
she says, “ Are men better or worse for ıt? What does ıt make 
‘‘ for in the main, callousness or gentleness, greed or selfishness ? 
“ Are men because of ıt more eager for freedom of mind and joy 
‘‘ of heart, or are they more eager for gain and material comfort? ”’ 
and later she asserts that ‘‘ the history of Protection in Amenica is 
“one long story of wmyzured manhood.’ Not alone does it 
demoralise those who enjoy its enormous profits, but the worker 
for an employer whose chief aim ıs to squeeze the maximum of 
profit out of the industry while giving the minimum of value in 
return, must inevitably become contaminated by the spirit of dis- 
honesty. Quality is as much a moral as a commercial issue, and 
given a workman who 1s accustomed not only to buy and use 
adulterated goods, but to manufacture them, he will very soon 
be “ shoddy ” all through. It ıs the common talk ın every trade 
that the labourer ıs losing all interest ın his work, that he has no 


pride in what he produces, and that the indifference shown by 
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merchants as to the quality of their goods ıs reflected ın the ın- 
difference shown by their ‘‘ hands ” towards their output. 

This indifference to the quality in goods 1s rapidly spreading 
to a corresponding degree of indifference to the lot of the worker, 
and if any honest man can read the Pittsburg Survey, a report 
on the social and industrial conditions of Pittsburg drawn up 
by the Trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation, and not realise 
what an awful indictment it ıs of American conditions undgr a: 
Tariff, then he would not be convinced ‘‘ though one rose from 
“the dead.” ? 

Bui, the Englishman will ask, perhaps, ‘* If things are so bad 
“for the American working-man, why does he stand ıt? Has he 
“no vote? Why does he not revolt andendit?’’? ‘The answer 
1s twofold. First he zs revolting all the time, as the numerous 
and violent strikes will prove; strikes which last for months at 
a time, as with the Pennsylvania coal strike, which extended over 
fifteen months, attended by the most frightful hardships on the 
strikers, and, as a rule, accompanied by far more violence and 
disaster than with us; and second, where money rules there 1s 
no tyranny so hard to break. There ıs an organisation known 
as the Tariff League, of which a wise politician said recently that 
if either of the political parties were as well equipped and organised 
it would be almost impossible to beat ıt in any campaign. For 
an outlay of about £8,000 per annum, it has a complete knowledge 
of the opinions on the question of the Tariff of every publisher 
and editor in the country, of every member of Congress, of every 
waverer and every graduate leaving the various Universities each 
year, land their connection with or independence of the vested 
interests. It 1s said that any kind, of influence that can be 
furnished by almost unlimited wealth, by the employers of a 
million and a half of employees, and by the biggest of manufac- 
turers and business houses, 1s always ready to the hand of the 
League. 

Every candidate for political life is known to it, and the manager 
is alleged to have said that he ‘‘ did not care whether the aspirant 
‘to public office was a Republican or a Democrat, a Socialist or 
‘“a pagan, a whirling dervish or anything else, so long as he had 
“a chance of election.” If he has, the League then spares no 
pains, money, or energy, to ensure that his platform be acceptable 
to itself, and to grapple his allegiance to the League with ropes 
of steel. There is no man big enough or brave enough to ignore 
the League or to flout ıt, for it can make or mar any man at will. 
There 1s nothing complex or progressive about the League. 
What ıt wanted seventeen years ago, it wants and means to retain 
to-day. It has only one parrot cry for the man in the street, 
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and that is, ‘‘ Protection for American-made goods and American 
‘labour.’ It never argues, never explains, the facts of labour 
conditions ıt ignores, likewise the influx of foreign pauper labour 
to produce American goods. It only knows one symbol and one 
reality, the Almighty Dollar. As a league ıt ıs splendidly 
equipped and splendidly organised and manned, and until the 
American pubfic, and, above all, the American working-man, 


, can enter the lists on equal terms and with a similar equipment 


of brains and funds, there 1s no hope of his bettering his conditions 
and freeing himself from this grinding tyranny. 

Nothirtg but a revolution can bring about a reversal of the 
American tariff policy, and there are signs to-day of a far more 
serious labour unrest in the United States than even in England. 
It can, therefore, be no panacea for the English nation to adopt 
a system which 1s driving the American to desperation. 


ETHEL JONSON. 


THE LITERARY ELEMENT IN MODERN-SIDE 
EDUCATION IN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


d 
HE Modern side in English Public Schools 1s a recent growth: 
classical education has centuries of experience behind it. This 
does not mean only that by age-long practice mistakes have been 
corrected, and methods painfully and laboriously learnt ıt means 
that the system 1s rooted ın some principle, and that thereby it has 
become part of the life of the nation, and has borne fruit ın national 
character and national ideals. The principle may be one-sided or 
obsolete, but we have to reckon with ıt To drop Greek, to sub- 
stitute a sloppy smattering for a careful study of Latin, to give a 
few more hours to French, and to squeeze German into a corner of 
the school curriculum, ıs not necessarily to create a new system, 
but only perhaps to tinker with and spoil the old. There were ideas 
at the base of the old classical education. ıt meant something, and 
ıt made something. There must be ideas at the base of the new, 
mere chopping and changing of subjects 1s not enough 

Have the Modern sides in our Public Schools been framed with 
sufficient attention to the great objects of all education? The aim 
of this article 1s not to demonstrate that no modern side can secure 
those objects, but only to question whether, as at present con- 
stituted, they have secured them. And ıt should be premised that 
the inquiry 1s, and must be, tentative. It 1s extremely difficult to 
estimate the effect of any educational method, and the experience of 
any one writer 1s, and must be, limited. 

The great objects of education may be defined to be: 

1. The acquisition of knowledge, whether for strictly practical, 
or other, purposes. 

2. The general training of the mind, so that all 1ts powers may 
be quickened and developed, mental gymnastic. 

3. Spiritual culture, in the widest sense, including the apprecia- 
tion of literary beauty, the formation of style, and the moulding of 
character. 

1. It 1s impossible to estimate accurately the amount of know- 
ledge acquired by boys trained on the Modern, as compared with 
those trained on the Classical side. But one or two facts may be 
cited as indications. In the competition for prizes in subjects which 
are common to both sides, ıt is found that Classical boys beat, as a 
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rule, therr Modern rivals in English subjects; 1.e., History, English 
Literature, Divinity and Geography, and not infrequently even in 
French they are invariably, as might be expected, successful ın 
Latin. In one of the large Public Schools, ın whitch the numbers 
of the two sides are about equal, out of a hundred prizes given for 
English subjects in four years, sixty-six went to the Classical side, 
almost exactlyetwice as many as fell to the Modern; and out of five 
. French prizes three were secured by Classical boys. Again, in 
sdme schools boys pass not infrequently from the Classical to the 
Modern side (the reverse process 1s rare). The placings of such 
boys in their new forms for one school in one term are suggestive. 
Eight boys were transferred to the Modern side from the parallel 
form, or the form immediately below that in which they were placed. 
They occupied at the end of the first fortnight the first three places 
in one form, the first 1n another, the second in another, two were 
seventh, one was not placed. One boy who was seventh out of 
twenty-eight had been twenty-first out of twenty-three in his 
Classical form ; one who was second had been bottom but one. The 
knowledge of Latin on the Modern side 1s admittedly limited, 
generally inaccurate, often deplorable. In an examination for a 
scholarship open to both sides, the examiner told the present writer 
that he often found a difficulty in assigning any marks to the Latin 
papers of the Modern candidates. One of the reasons given -for 
facts such as these ıs the inferior natural ability of Modern-side 
boys. There 1s considerable truth in this, but 1t does not really 
account for the want of thought and grasp, for the weakness in 
attacking and gripping a subject, the general vagueness and in- 
security which (often at least) characterise them. 

That boys in spite of being on the Modern side are obliged to 
go to France or Germany to acquire colloquial knowledge of the 
language, that on being placed in an office they have still to learn 
commercial French and German, should not be regarded as a 
serious objection to the system. No education worthy the name 
devotes itself to purely tourist and commercial uses, it has done 
enough if it has given the pupil sufficient knowledge to enable him 
by a few months’ residence abroad or special study to acquire the 
necessary readiness in conversation, and the technical vocabulary 
wanted for business. But ıt ıs an objection to the Modern side 
if boys in its top form are unable to pass without special coaching 
examinations such as that for Second Division clerkships in the 
Civil Service. 

A still more serious objection is that the amount of French 
literature read is so small In the lists of the work of the year 
in French in the Modern side of three well-known Public Schools 
there 1s nothing of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Boileau, Mon- 
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taigne, Fénélon, not to speak of Bossuet or Pascal; no drama except 
one play of Moliére, and one each of Rostand, Sandeau, Labiche, 
no other poetry of any kind except ın selections, and that only ın 
one out of the three schools, the only other good literature read 
except in these selections is all Prose Fiction, Balzac, Le Sage, 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, Georges Sand, Merimée, Daudet, de Maistre, 
About. Contrast this with the English literature read in French 
schools—some of Macaulay’s Essays, Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, 
Thackeray’s English Humourists; poems of Coleridge, Byrof, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, William Morris, Plays of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith; besides works of Dickens, George Eliot, 
Stevenson, Washington Irving, and Hawthorne in Fiction, all 
these in lower forms; and in the Classe de Philosophie and Classe 
de Mathématiques, the two highest forms on the Classical and 
Modern side respectively, such advanced works as J. S. Mull’s 
Autobiography, Essays of Emerson, Herbert Spencer, Matthew 
Arnold, Carlyle, some Ruskin; and in poetry some of Keats, 
Rudyard Kipling, and both the Brownings. The thoroughness 
and variety of this list is in the strongest contrast to the poverty 
of the other. 

Again, 1f we compare the list of Greek books read on the 
Classical side ın an English School during a year with the list 
of French books read on the Modern side in the same time in the 
same school, the Modern side will be found to be as inferior in 
amount and variety of work done to the Classical side in its own 
country as it is to the French Lycée In one English Public 
School the Greek read on the Classical side embraces ın History 
Thucydides (almost one book), Xenophon (one book and part of 
another); ın oratory Demosthenes (five orations) and Lysias; in 
Philosophy Plato (Rep Book I. and part of II); in Drama 
ZEschylus (one play), Sophocles (two plays), Euripides (three 
plays), Aristophanes (one play); ın other Poetry Homer, Odyssey 
(three and a-half books read in three forms), Homer, Ihad (one 
and a-half books read in three forms). Whereas the French read 
on the Modern side included no famous authors except Le Sage, 
Daudet, de Maistre, About in Fiction, and Sandeau and Rostand 
in Drama (seven works ın all), the other twelve books read being 
all of them novels or stories by authors of second rank; history, 
oratory, philosophy and poetry (other than dramatic) are absolutely 
unrepresented * 

*Mr H W Eve, late Headmaster of University College School, ın his essay, 
Lhe Teaching of Modern Languages in National Education (1901), complains of 
boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen wasting time over second-rate novelettes 
like Le Roz des Montagnes or Colomba, stories not without merit in their 
way, but absolutely devoid of anything tending to widen and cultivate the mind 


“ At present,” he adds, “there ıs a perfect mania for editing mere tales of little 
‘literary merit and still less educational value ” 
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It would appear then that boys of the Modern side have only a 
very limited acquaintance with Latin, and that their French reading 
ig scanty in amount and inferior in quality; German we need not 
consider, as its standard is invariably lower than the French. So 
far we have not found that the Modern-side boy has any thorough 
acquaintance with any kind of Literature But ıt may be said 
that at least Ife has a satisfactory knowledge of his own. On the 
contrary, his English reading 1s very limited, and his power of 
expression in his own language, according to the testimony of the 
Board of Education, Army authorities, doctors, professors at 
technical colleges, and business men, ridiculously inadequate. 
The general judgment ıs summed up ın a recent Blue-book on 
English Education (Special Reports, Vol. VI.), ‘‘ It 1s notorious 
‘‘ how inarticulate our boys are, how weak ın the art of expressing 
‘‘ themselves on paper.” In one public school the whole work 
in English Literature of the Modern side for one term consisted 
of two plays of Shakespeare. In another the work for the year 
consisted of three plays of Shakespeare, three poems of 
Milton (Samson Agonistes, Comus, and Lycidas), one poem 
and one prose romance of Scott, two of Macaulay’s Essays, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and a selection of poetry for 
Junior Forms (Lyra Heroica) The lists of other schools are an 
improvement on either of these, but one 1s deformed by the 
appearance of ‘‘ abridged ’’ novels of Scott and Charles Kingsley, 
and a Children’s Shakespeare, which are quite a different thing 
from selections, and should not be tolerated by any self-respecting 
nation. And in none of five well-known schools, whose lists were 
consulted, was there any attempt to correlate or place in their 
proper setting the authors read, or any mention of any text-book 
of English literature, or of any complete anthologies of prose 
and verse arranged chronologically, with a scholarly account of the 
authors and periods, such as are employed universally ın language- 
teaching ın France and Germany, with such excellent results. 
There are at least two admirable books of the kind ın English, 
The Oxford Treasury of English Literature (prose and verse) and 
Ward’s English Poets. The result 1s that boys leave school 
without any notion of the greatness of their own language, and 
without knowing even the names of some of their most famous 
writers. This reproach lies on the Classical side as well as on the 
Modern, but the Modern-side boy 1s worse off because, as has been 
seen, he has nothing but the most meagre acquaintance with any 
literature, whereas the Classical boy has a sound knowledge of 
many of the best books ın both Greek and Latin. 

2. Let us turn to intellectual training. How does the Modern- 
side boy fare here? There is no result of mental gymnastic more 
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important than the power to think. To encourage ıt 1s the chief 
aim and the chief difficulty of the teacher. If a boy has learnt not 
to be satisfied without understanding what he reads, to use old 
knowledge to solve new problems, to worry out the meaning under 
however strange a form, to trace the links which bind clause with 
clause and sentence with sentence, to grasp the main thought which 
is the key to the story, then he has mastered somethfng which will 
open all sorts of unexpected locks, and the training which has given 
him this power has achieved one of the chief ends of educatiorf. 
Translation from Greek and Latin into English, and from English 
into Greek and Latin does all this fora boy. It forces him to think. 
He must analyse each sentence, see the connection of its parts, 
subordinate them to the main idea, re-cast them in a ney form. 
With French tt 1s different. An English sentence can be translated 
into French, or a French sentence into English, not well indeed, 
but enough to pass muster, without this painful discipline of 
thought. And this reacts on all sorts of study. An old Indian 
officer once said to the writer that he never realised the use of Latin 
till he began to learn Hindustani. The analysis of an English 
sentence can be taught ın a few hours to a Classical boy; it takes 
weeks with a boy who has no accurate knowledge of Greek or Latin. 
The latter finds ıt twice as hard as the former to master German. 
The Modern-side boy 1s at a disadvantage even 1n learning his own 
language. Mr Cloudesley Brereton notices (Board of Education, 
Special Reports, vol. 24) that, according to some competent judges, 
French boys studying English and German are ın their French 
work on an average two classes below those studying Latin, though 
they have to be taken with them, the reasons being that the former 
do less grammar and have less practice ın translation from and into 
the mother-tongue. 

The Classical student has the advantage not only in thoughtful- 
ness, but in accuracy. Huis path ıs sown with pitfalls. He must 
distinguish, for instance, subject from object, one kind of clause 
from another, under penalties which the careless French scholar 
may risk with comparative security. It 1s a most valuable lesson to 
have learnt anything with minute and even meticulous care. We 
are confronted henceforward with a standard of excellence which, 
whatever we study afterwards, shames us into taking pains. And 
the very reproach of Gerund-grinding levelled at Classical teachers 
was at all events testimony to a thoroughness which, though some 
grammatical pedantry has been wisely abandoned, they still 
enforce. A boy of good ability, on leaving the Classical Sixth, will 
be familiar with the peculiarities of style which distinguish different 
writers in the same kind—historians, for instance, or dramatists, 
with variations ın the use of the same metre by different poets, with 
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delicate shades of meaning ın syntax and vocabulary, with all sorts 
of minutia of idiom. This knowledge ıs so common (for even the 
lower-school boy 1s not altogether without it) that we do not realise, 
till we contrast it with the performance of our boys ın other fields, 
how remarkable an achievement it 1s 1n itself, and how deep the 
mental impress ıt leaves behind. 

3. It is lẹèss necessary to dwell on the indirect influences 
exercised by the old Classical education on intellectual and moral 
character, on thought and style, because we are not maintaining 
that none but the Classical languages can cultivate and refine: our 
contention 1s something much less controversial, that no modern 
system of education will bite into the character to the same extent, 
unless ethe Modern-side boy studies at least one language as 
thoroughly as the Classical boy has studied Latin and Greek. Yet 
it 1s true, and ıt 1s well we should remember ıt before we reduce to 
vanishing point the study of Greek, that, as the late Professor 
Butcher said, ‘‘ If we reckon up our secular possessions, the wealth 
"and heritage of the past, the larger share may be traced back to 
‘Greece. One-half of life she has made her domain—all, or well- 
““nigh all, that belongs to the present order of things and to the 
“visible world,” that, in Shelley’s words, ‘‘ we are all Greeks.” 
Or, if we are a little weary and suspicious of panegyrics of Classical 
education in our own country, we may perhaps be less unwilling to 
‘isten to the testimony of M. Liard, vice-Rector of the Academy of 
Paris, ın a speech setting out (in 1902) the general policy of the 
reformed system of French education: “‘ La culture classique .. - 

‘transmet d’Age en âge, avec les textes des classiques et les livres 

‘‘des philosophes, un vieux fonds de vérité, de sagesse et de 
‘générosité qui est legs des siècles disparus aux nouveaux venus 
de l’human:té pensante et sentante.’’ : 

If ıt be asked what reforms are needed to make the education of 
the Modern side a really efficient substitute to those who prefer it 
tor the old Classical training, no single writer can make more than 
the most tentative answer. He would suggest that—firstly, 
English should be taught on the modern, and no less on the 
Classical side, with real system and accuracy, so that boys may 
gain a thorough knowledge of their own literature, and may learn 
to write ın their own language, not correctly only, but with some 
sense of order and style. Much ın this respect may be learnt from 
France, and the excellent papers by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton on 
A Comparison Between French and English Secondary Schools, 
and by Mr. Arthur H. Hope on The Method of Teaching the 
Mother-tongue in France (Special Reports, Board of Education, 
vol. 24), are well worth attention. Secondly, Latin, where retained’ 
as a subject, should be taught, at all events to younger boys, with 
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as much accuracy on the Modern as on the Classical side.* Thirdly, 
German, for those boys to whom Latin 1s no longer taught, should 
be studied not only for its own sake but also for mental gymnastic, 
for which it 1s much better suited than French, the latter being, in 
the judgment of good teachers, too near akin to English to be of 
great service in this way. . 
Fourthly, French should be taught with much gréater complete- 
ness, a larger variety of the best authors studied, and a general 
acquaintance with its literature secured If the limits of the tıme- 
table make a thorough knowledge of French impossible, then let 
attention be concentrated on English Let ıt be possible to say 
with truth that no boy of fair ability can leave an English Public 
School ignorant of the great authors of his own language, and 
incapable of writing it correctly and clearly No amount of 
Mathematics and Science can take the place of a good literary 
education, which is just as necessary for a boy on the Modern 
as on the Classical side, 1f he ıs to be thoughtful, well-informed, 
competent to express himself, at least in his own language, and 
capable of enjoying one of the greatest and most unfailing 
pleasures, the company of wise and beautiful thoughts. 


E. C. EVERARD OWEN, 


* It 1s only fair to say that an improvement 1s to be noticed lately ın this respect 
ın some of the leading Public Schools, and that in one school with which the writer 
1S acquainted the study of Enghsh has been seriously undertaken. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


` 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS FROM A WINDOW IN 
i BALMORAL CASTLE. 


* PERSIA IN QUEST OF A REGENT. 


SAZONOFF’S visit to Balmoral ıs more than a passing 
e incident; it ıs an historic event. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the Russian statesman will contrive to give a turn— 
just a slight turn—to the international kaleidoscope. Nobody 
acquainted with the present plight of the consumptive bodies politic 
of the globe could anticipate anything else. Sir Edward Grey and 
he will have talked much, and although they may do little, they 
will do something. The conversations at Balmoral Castle will 
have turned upon every aspect of international affairs, but more 
especially upon the Balkans, Persia, and China beyond the Wall, 
and of these three topics the acute accent will have been laid upon 
Persia. 

Sooth to say, neither Russia nor Great Britain 1s particularly 
pleased with the Anglo-Russian Agreement of August, 1907. Slav 
politicians hold that it ıs an irksome barrier to their advance in the 
Near East, without it they would already have been governing 
Persia from Teheran, and in virtual possession of their present 
sphere of influence in the Shah’s realm, whereas they are now 
cutting sorry figures fighting for brigands and impairing their own 
interests without furthering those of anybody else. Public opinion 
in Great Britain deprecates the Agreement on the ground that ıt 
is a conspiracy to strangle a noble nation desirous of maintaining 1ts 
independence. Thus the points of view are divergent, but the 
conclusion 1s the same, and is unanswerable—viz., that things 
cannot go on for long as they are. The Agreement 1s a string of 
good intentions, and the country paved with them now resembles 
that murky region where the company 1s so much better than the 
climate. Hopeless chaos 1s the characteristic of contemporary 
Ivan. ‘‘Isthere any remedy?’ asks the reader. ‘““ For the chaos 
‘there is,” is the Slav reply. In Great Britain more hopeful 
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views prevail. ‘‘ There ıs no degree of anarchy so bad,’’ people 
say, ‘‘ that a Parliament will not educe order from tt. Give the 
‘Persians a chance.”’ 

The Persians themselves are divided. There are Russophiles 
and Russophobes among them. There 1s also a third section 
which ıs neither for Russia nor for any other foreign State, but for 
Persia alone. But it is composed mainly of Armenians. A clever 
Persian whom I spoke to recently on the subject of the disorder - 
now rife in his country, remarked : ‘‘ What else could you expect ? 
‘A child of fifteen ıs on a throne where only a political Titan 
‘would be in his element. The country 1s being torn to pieces by 
‘tribes and freebooters and thieves and patriots, all running wild. 
“ There 1s, indeed, something called ‘Government,’ Duteit 1s an 
‘impersonal thing, an invisible abstraction which our simple- 
“ minded people cannot love or hate or fear or understand. We 
“want a man. He may be a moral or an immoral man, but he 
“ must be endowed with strength. Such a ruler would work 
“wonders. He would be the keystone of the arch of New Persia. 
“ But, alas! there 1s not such a keystone, and I fear there will be 
“no such arch.”’ 

I asked my interlocutor whether, ın his judgment, the ex-Shah, 
whom some Russians still hanker after as a potential saviour of 
Persia, would solve the problem. ‘‘ Most certainly not!” he 
replied. ‘‘ The ex-Shah was weak and petty and cruel and odious. 
“ No. Mohammed Alı had better keep away. He cannot benefit 
‘* Persia.” 


A CANDIDATE FOR THE POST OF REGENT. 


My own view ts that there 1s no such man visible at present. But 
one might look for him. He may turn up, or, at any rate, one likes 
to feel that he may. Personally I have no hopes of the resuscitation 
of Iran. But for the sake of those who think otherwise, 1t might 
be well to make experiments which, ıf they have no other results, 
will give the country a few years longer to subsist as quasi- 
independent. And I fancy that the two statesmen in Balmoral, 
whose views on the subject—let us acknowledge it frankly—are by 
no means identical, will hit upon some such expedient, a pzs-aller, 
a compromise between two divergent policies. Sir Edward Grey 
once declared that the British Government would never recognise 
Mohammed Ali as Shah, even if he were to ascend the throne again 
with the assent of his people. As Russia was unable to endorse 
this declaration, an unpleasant state of things might have arisen 
had the ex-Shah succeeded ın regaining his lost kingship. For- 
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tune, however, favoured the Agreement and frowned upon 
Mohammed Alı. And now the question artses, if the young ruler, 
who has still three years to remain under guardianship, 1s impotent 
to restore and maintain order, what is the alternative? 

‘“ Give the boy a strong guardian, if you wish to keep him on the 
" throne.’” Quite so. But where ıs the strong man? It certainly 
is not Nasr-ul-Mulk, the Regent, who deliberated when he ought 
to have been acting, who vacillated when he should have been 
firm, who feared when ıt behoved him to strike terror into law- 
breakers, who saw conspirators against his life when there were 
none, and who finally slipped out of the country, and ts now afraid 
to return. Assuredly it 1s not Nasr-ul-Mulk who will solve the 
problem. 

There ıs one politician who—I cannot say 1s qualified for the rôle, 
but who might be tried. Huis name has often figured in telegrams 
from Teheran, and in various capacities, once as the victorious com- 
mander who defeated a rising, killing the leader, Alamgir, and two 
hundred rebels, and was made General; then as an exile ın Yazd; 
also as Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; subsequently as the 
crafty enemy of the gifted Aminus-Sultan, and perhaps the remote 
cause of his violent death; then as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
next as an exile; lastly as Prime Minister, and as a political 
muisdemeanant, so dangerous that he was not included in the 
amnesty of December, 1909  Sad-ud-Dowleh ıs classed as a 
constitutionalist, a patriot, and a friend of progress. He 1s also 
a friend, and a good friend, of Russia. If he were regent—and 
somebody must be appointed to that post, seeing that Nasr-ul-Mulk 
is minded to wait abroad till the clouds roll by—Sad-ud-Dowleh 
would doubtless satisfy the Russians, and might, perhaps, 
discharge the duties of regent tolerably well. I say ‘‘ might 
‘“ perhaps,” because I am not personally acquainted with the man, 
and cannot make any definite statement as to what he could and 
would do, if he were to be virtual ruler of Iran. But I think I 
may safely say, from what I know of his past career, that his 
nomination would meet with the approval of the Tsar’s Ministers. 


ABOLITION OF THE NEUTRAL ZONE. 


The Tsar’s Ministers envisage the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
and its results, from an angle of vision which 1s not, cannot be, 
that of Sir Edward Grey, or Sir Arthur Nicholson. That is only 
natural. In some respects I am disposed to range myself on 
their side I cannot, for instance, believe that constitutional 
government has done aught but harm to the Iranian nation. 
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Neither have I ever been able to see the advantage of having 
a neutral zone dividing the British from the Russian sphere of 
influence. On the contrary, I pointed out several seemingly great 
disadvantages to this detail at the time; but the statesmen charged 
with the negotiations belittled them. They are not belittled 
to-day. Experience has thrown some light on the stbject, and 
coming events have cast some shadows on 1t. Ahd I should not 
be astonished to learn that this topic has been thoroughly discussed. 
during M. Sazonoff’s stay at Balmoral. I should, however, teel 
mild surprise if Sir Edward Grey, with his ideas on the subject, 
had agreed to abolish the neutral zone. ° 

But I have no hesitation in saying that whatever compromise 
the two statesmen may hit upon, the abolition of the neytral strip 
is merely a question of time. 


AMERICAN BEARS CAUSE A HEAVY DROP IN 
DIPLOMATIC SECURITIES. 


“ One day,” says a Turkish fable, “two optimistic little fishes 
“ were caught and laid on a gridiron to broil for the angler’s 
‘midday meal, whereupon one of them told the other that 
‘be would not believe 1t.” This Oriental parable ıs brought back 
to my mind by the child-like faith which the British people place 
in parchment treaties and diplomatic treaty-breakers. It is 
invincible. They make no practical difference between the plighted 
troth and the self-denying deed even of those Governments whose 
interest 1t 1s to break faith and circumvent them. They are ready 
to ground their policy—nay, to stake their national existence—on 
the dead letter of a faded State paper; and their belief 1s proof 
against the overwhelming evidence of the senses. And now that 
our trusty American cousins have treated us to a piece of clumsy 
sharp practice, the British nation, like the little Turkish fish, says 
it cannot believe it. In French politics ‘‘ Panama ” has long had 
an evil sound and a sinister meaning. Yankee sharp practice 1s 
now investing it with a still worse import in world politics. Panama 
will soon be taken to connote the utter futility of international 
stipulations. 


THE YANKEE PANAMA. 


The waterway connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific will, it 1s 
credibly announced, be ready to admit ships within a twelvemonth. 
Before it has been five years in use it will have shifted several of 
the world’s trade routes and, according to some experts, revolu- 
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tionised international commerce. Americans stand to profit most 
of all by its benefits. Economically and politically they will gain 
by it. It will reduce the distance between New York and the 
Western seaboard of the American Continent north of Panama by 
8,415 mules, and between New York and the Pacific ports of 
America south of Panama by 5,000 miles. In the competition for 
some distant markets, ıt will give New York a big start over 
England and Germany, and impart a fillip to the metallurgical and 
certain other branches of American industry. When we reflect 
that at the present moment Liverpool, which is 1,444 miles nearer 
to Asiatic ports, and 1,142 miles nearer to Australian harbours than 
New York,* will, with the opening of the Central American water- 
way, be 2,382 miles further off than New York in the voyage to 
Sydney, and 2,759 miles ın the case of Wellington—we can form 
a faint and far-away notion of the extent of the economic effects 
which the canal will produce on European nations.+ Politically, 
the States will reap untold profit. Intercourse between Uncle Sam 
and his Spanish and Portuguese nephews, heretofore slight and 
casual, will become continuous and intimate when the distance 
between New York and the ports on the Western seaboard of 
America north of Panama has shrunk by 8,415 miles.t And Pan- 
Americanism, it 1s thought, 1s bound to make headway. 

Those are huge boons, the worth of which the American people 
do not yet appreciate or even realise. And seemingly they are 
but the forerunners of others vaster still, which will be harvested 
in only when the full scheme of canalisation—dealing with the 
Lake Michigan Canal and the Illinois rivers—has been carried 
out. But they have been well earned, and the people of this country 
will certainly not grudge them to its competitor beyond the sea. 
American engineers have accomplished truly great things in the 
fever zone between Colon and Corozal, vanquishing innumerable 
obstacles, and constructing a waterway which for 24 miles 1s raised 
85 feet above sea level. 


* Times, September 2nd, 1912 


t I must confess that I personally am unable to assent to many of the estimates 
of these effects—at any rate, for the near future They seem to me exaggerated 
For, after all, Eastern Asia will be nearer to Europe, and even to New York, via 
Suez than via Panama [Ít ıs true, of course; that 1n competition for the markets 
of the West Coast of America, the Yankees will score many points over Europe 
after the opening of the new waterway But experts assure me that this shrinkage 
of distance will not count for nearly as much as 1s commonly assumed, because a 
thousand miles go for relatively little in modifying the freights for long voyages 
Nor should ıt be forgotten that the Suez route enables the vessels that sail over 1t 
to do business at numerous places on the way where traffic 1s brisk and profitable 


f Tzmes, September 2nd, 1912 
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NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 


But a large section of the British people was taken aback by 
America’s resolve to add to these legitimate gains by means which 
the consensus of opinion deems unfair. A Bill has been passed 
and sanctioned by the President which discriminates in favour of 
the coast-wise trade of the United States by providing that no tolls | 
shall be charged to American vessels engaged ın that trade pasging 
through the canal, whereas all other ships must pay them. The 
effect of this enactment upon British shipping will, ıt 1s alleged, 
p:ove little short of disastrous to the British owner. But whatever 
its effect upon trade may be, it 1s baleful to mutual trust between 
the two nations and destructive of faith in treaties generally. For 
the Panama Canal Act ıs incompatible with the Hay-Paunceiote 
Treaty of 1902, and therefore inadmissible in international law 
And 1f that piece of legislation 1s allowed to remain on the Statute 
Book of the United States, international covenants with Washing- 
ton will have lost all binding force. And that would be a calamity. 
It 1s difficult to compare the cold-blooded way in which the nation’s 
plighted word 1s thus cynically broken with the far-resonant pro- 
fessions of humanitarianism with which the building of the Canal 
was undertaken a few years ago, without experiencing a feeling of 
disgust. 

At first we were led to understand that the Canal was a boon to 
be generously bestowed upon all nations by the great democracy 
of the West But as the work progressed, the glow of altruism 
faded, and the waterway came to be regarded as a purely American 
concern, to be exploited on business lines, for the behoof of 
American citizens. All ships flying the national flag were to be 
exempted from the Canal dues, while all other vessels were to be 
liable to tolls. But no such scheme would work in the sphere of 
international commerce, where, unless you give you cannot take. 
The United States authorities accordingly whittled down their 
nationalist programme to discrimination between the steamers 
engaged ın the coast-wise trade—which must by law be American- 
owned—and all other vessels. the former being free to pass the 
Canal, whereas the latter pay toll.* Now ın such an enactment 
there would be nothing extraordinary or abnormal, under ordinary 
conditions. For every country sets up special by-laws and regula- 
tions for its coast-wise trade, and confers privileges upon its own 
subjects engaged in it, which foreigners are not qualified to enjoy. 


* There are other clauses on which it would be unfruitful now to dwell, for 
instance, the paragraph which closes the Canal altogether to merchant vessels 
belonging to railway companies, and aims a blow at Canadian railways which 
own a fleet of fast steamers 
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And nobody objects, because all nations do likewise. But ın this 
case there is an effective bar, which the United States is not 
competent to displace, in the shape of a treaty with Great Britain, 
providing expressly that no such discrimination shall be made 
between American and foreign steamers going through the Canal 
And so clear are the terms of this agreement that ıt seemed to most 
of our politicians impossible that the American Government could 
hagbour the plan of backing out of ıt. I remember some three 
years ago the Frankfurter Zettung published an item of news to 
the effect that the United States Government had conceived this 
intention, and was designing means to carry 1t out. The statement 
was emphatically contradicted by the American Press, and the 
denial was implicitly accepted by the British nation. For we are 
a people of indestructible faith ın treaties. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE TREATY: 
AMERICA VERSUS MUNDUM. 


We first had the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which the United 
States waived all claim to exercise control over the waterway. 
But soon American politicians chafed against the restriction, and 
Great Britain agreed to revise the document. The result was the 
Hay-Pauncefote arrangement,* by Article III. of which ıt was laid 
down that “the Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
‘“ commerce and war of all nations observing these rules, on terms 
““ of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
“any such nation, or its citazens or subjects, ın respect of the 
“conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.’ Its meaning 
gains relief from the fate of an amendment to the first Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, brought ın by Senator Bard. It ran: ‘‘ The 
‘* United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the Canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of 
‘traffic in favour of vessels of its own citizens, engaged ın the 
““ coast-wise trade.’ In secret session that proposal was rejected. 
The inference 1g obvious. 

Thus the formula finally adopted seems clear enough, and is 
incompatible with the Canal Act recently passed. This 1s admitted 
on all hands by the Press of the world, including the great majority 
of American journals. But the authors of the Bill, whose views 
have been recently voiced by President Taft, argue that the words 
“of all nations,” should be taken to mean ‘‘ of all nations other 
“than the United States, which built the waterway at its own cost 
“and upon territory ceded by the Republic of Panama, and there- 
“fore enjoys absolute rights of ownership and control.’ The 

* There were really two, the second 1s an amended version of the first, 
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British reply to this argument is briefly this. ‘‘ The negotiations 
‘which preceded the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and therefore offer 
“ the best commentary on ıt, exclude any such interpretation. The 
“ settlement between the two Governments was a business-like 
‘transaction, a bargain, each side giving and taking. Great 
‘Britain abandoned the advantages which the Clayton-Bulwer 
“ Treaty conferred upon her, and consented to the Americanisation 
“of the Canal in return for—what?’? The world answers:. 
‘‘Manifestly, for the guarantee that the ships of her nationals 
‘‘ when passing through the waterway would be treated on a foot- 
“ing of equality with those of the United States.” But a few 
Americans reply: ‘‘ The concessions were made by England for 
“ nothing; nay, she even assented over and above to, our dis- 
‘crimination against English steamers in favour of our own. 
‘That is the correct meaning of Clause III.” Any international 
tribunal that may be asked to arbitrate on this dispute will have a 
superlatively easy task. Americans, without exception, feel that 
The Hague tribunal or any other international court would uphold 
the contention of the British Government. Hence their reluctance 
to submit the dispute to any such body of judges. i 

Another argument advanced by the movers of the Canal Bull 1s 
drawn from the circumstance that when the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was negotiated, the Canal zone was part of a foreign country—the 
Republic of Colombia—whereas to-day ıt belongs to the Washing- 
ton Government, and ıt is argued that this change of ownership may 
invalidate the rights which the Treaty conferred upon Great 
Britain. This theory will not bear analysis, and ıt has already 
been almost unanimously repudiated by the world’s leading 
authorities in international law. Into the general arguments, they 
allege against ıt, ıt is needless to enter seeing that we can rely upon 
a specific clause of the instrument itself dealing with the change of 
ownership, which, although at that tıme hardly more than a remote 
contingency, was foreseen and provided for by Lord Lansdowne. 
He drafted a clause* stipulating that a change of sovereignty over 
the territory traversed by the Canal would not affect either the 
general principle of neutralisation or the obligations incurred by 
the contracting parties under the Treaty.t 


IN THE UNITED STATES A TREATY IS NOT A TREATY. 
AMERICA VERSUS RUSSIA. 


T This Canal Act, its bearings on an international treaty and the 
arguments °” by which ıt ıs being officially defended, offer a 


* Article IV. 
+ Morning Post, August 17th, 1912. 
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sequence of instructive but unedifying glimpses of the views taken 
by the United States Government of its international obligations. 
The most solemn agreements and conventions appear to be binding 
on the Great Republic only so long as the Great Republic 1s willing 
to be bound by them, and no longer. According to the Constitution 
every, such compact with foreign countries 1s negotiated by the 
President or his agents, but none has any force whatever until 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. And even when it 1s at last 
signed and sealed, the treaty ıs still no more than a law of the 
Umted States. It1s not an international obligation which must be 
respected even if ıt become irksome. Hence any subsequent legis- 
lative enactment which 1s incompatible with ıt, repeals ıt epso facto. 
According to this theory, any and every treaty can be set aside by 
a one-sided Act of the United States without the assent or know- 
ledge of the other party to the compact. By treaties and conven- 
tions, therefore, the United States mean arrangements of a nature 
essentially different from the stipulations to which we give that 
name. Americans pay in worthless counters for the gold of other 
nations. 

It 1s interesting psychologically to watch the go-ahead American 
nationalist applying this twofold standard of duty first to his own 
country and then to a foreign State. An instructive instance 1s 
afforded by the Russo-American quarrel on the one hand, and this 
Anglo-American dispute on the other. Last December, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United States passed a 
resolution, couched 1n offensive terms, accusing Russia of a breach 
of faith. She had, ıt was contended, violated the treaty of 1832 by 
not honouring American passports duly issued to American citizens 
of the Jewish faith. The resolution, which was preceded by those 
outbursts of righteous indignation which usher ın most of America’s 
backslidings, declared that the treaty ought to be denounced at 
once. It was argued that the Treaty of 1832 promised to allow 
American citizens generally to enter and reside in the Empire of 
Russia, whereas the Tsar’s Government had been legally restrict- 
ing this right ın the case of American Jews. But, as a matter of 
fact, the clause ın question conferred the might of travelling and 
residing in Russia upon American citizens “on condition that 
“they shall submit to the laws and ordinances there prevailing.” 
Consequently, American Jews entering Russia must obey Russian 
laws, and these laws restrict their rights. This interpretation is 
accepted by all other countries. America alone objects, and insists 
on all her Jewish citizens being treated ın Russia better than 
Russia’s own Jewish citizens. If the Tsar’s Ministers acceded to 
this demand, not only would every other foreign State claim the 
same privileges, but the internal law of Russia would have to be 
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repealed in consequence, on the ground that it had been abolished 
by the United States. And of all nations in the world, the United 
States alone put forward such a sweeping demand. Russia, it is 
held, 1s bound to subordinate her own internal laws to her inter- 
national obligations as interpreted by America, whereas America 
retains the indefeasible right of cancelling at will her infernational 
engagements by passing an internal law. 


? 
QUOD LICET JOVI NON LICET BOVI. 


That seems to be a fair statement of the matter. For when 
certain Russian subjects who, by the same treaty as construed in 
America, are entitled to enter and travel in the United States, try 
to avail themselves of this right, they are turned back in virtue of an 
internal American law which is taken to restrict the international 
obligation. America virtually says to Russia. ‘‘ Your subjects 
‘ may travel and reside in America, provided they obey our internal 
“laws. Now, these laws disqualify certain races and religions 
‘from coming here. Therefore, if you send us a Mongolian we 
“shall refuse to let him enter. If you send us a Russian of the 
‘« Moslem faith, we shall exclude him, too, because our internal 
‘‘ laws must be obeyed, even by foreigners, and ın spite of treaties. 
‘* And although your almond-eyed Mongol or your Mohammedan 
“is a Russian and possesses a duly issued Russian passport, we 
‘choose to look upon the one merely as a coloured man and the 
‘‘other as a polygamist, and we refuse them both admittance. 
“ Your Jews are on the same footing? No. We choose to have 
“them on a different footing, and you have got to do likewise. We 
“ honour the Jews in our country; therefore you, too, must honour 
“him in yours. We object to the Mongol, therefore you must 
‘‘ resign yourself to seeing your Mongols who come among us sent 
“back as undesirables, and your Moslems also. Our internal 
“laws must be obeyed. Your internal laws? We care nothing 
‘and know nothing about them. You are bound by a treaty, an 
“‘ international treaty, remember, and we mean to hold you to your 
‘engagements. Already you have broken some of them and 
‘* deserve to be held up to untversal execration.’’ 

Truly, it is a mad world. 

Some weeks ago in Paris I heard a report that a scheme was 
under consideration for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The alleged aim ıs to lessen some of the difficulties which the 
Americanisation of the Panama waterway is creating for European 
and Asiatic trade. The engineering task offers few of the diffi- 


culties that had to be surmounted in conszructing Panama—the 
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San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua could be utilised. Ships 
passıng this way from ocean to ocean would take longer than going 
through the Panama waterway, but this loss of time might be 
partially made good by lower tolls. But these problems have not 
yet become pressing. Considering the vastness of the undertaking 
and the difficulties which the United States Government would 
doubtless throw in the way of it, one may set down the Nicaragua 
nal as ‘‘ music of the future.”’ 

These differences between the American and British Govern- 
ments are disquieting as symptoms. They damp the enthusiasm 
of the men who set cultural progress above the conquests effected 
by violence or fraud. They shake one’s faith in arbitration and in 
treaties, and make one feel that mighty armies and navies, heavy 
guns, fortresses, and battleships are the only trustworthy 
guarantees of territorial integrity and of peace. They turn a road 
along which progress was hitherto possible into a no-thoroughfare. 
For there seems to be no issue out of the deadlock. Great Britain 
may protest, but the United States may ignore her protest. Then 
the Foreign Office may appeal to The Hague Tribunal, but here, 
again, the United States Government, feeling that it has really no 
case to go before any international law court, will probably refuse 
to allow the question to be adjudged by an international court. 

“ But this cannot be,” exclaims the naive Briton, ‘“‘for the 
“ United States Government are bound by a treaty of arbitration, 
“and Mr. Hay, who, together with Lord Pauncefote, drew it up, 
“said that the world must rely on the good faith of the United 
‘* States ın its declaration to Great Britain.” Let us accordingly 
rely on the good faith of the United States and of all nations—but 
keep our powder dry and our Navy up to the proper standard. 


FRANCE’S SERBONIAN BOG. 


France’s Moorish venture seems destined to cut deeper into the 
destinies of Europe than the average newspaper reader imagines. 
If not precisely a Nessus shirt for the Republic, the new acquisition 
1s a boon to which a heavy curse is seemingly attached. For years 
past I have been pointing out those less superficial aspects of the 
whole problem which are only now moving slowly into view. And 
for years to come we shall probably be spectators of a series of 
experiments ın Morocco which may redound to the credit of ın- 
dividual military men or administrators, but will handicap the 
French nation politically to an extent which circumstances may 
suddenly render dangerous. For this reason, perhaps, no element 
among the constituents of the present political situation deserves tc 
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be more carefully allowed for in one’s calculations than France’s 
entanglement in Morocco. From the peace-lovers’ point of view, it 
is a disaster. Already one descries ominous signs that turn one’s 
thoughts towards contingencies which the friends of France cannot 
contemplate without pain. 

France’s conception of the task which she mentally Set herself 
under M. Delcassé’s lead was radically wrong. Fdr ıt was based 
on the tacit assumption that what was true of Algeria might De 
predicated of Morocco. That ıs the only explanation one can 
suggest of the tactics, administrative and political, which have been 
pursued there ever since, of the childish expectation of grandiose 
results from toying with Sultans, and of dangers created by the 
grudging way in which troops were despatched, and the unwisdom 
with which they were chosen. 

Morocco differs from the other African possessions of the 
Republic ethnically, geographically, and politically. It is an 
aggregate of fierce tribes who are seldom happy unless fiighting—a 
sort of ethnical hedgehog that shows its prickles when touched. 
The separate States of the Sultanate were never fused 1n one nation, 
nay, each tribe has often been divided by intestine feuds; for 
instance, the Riff not only maintained its independence, but the 
Kabyles who inhabit it were often split into two parties which 
warred against each other. Algeria, on the other hand, was a 
homogeneous country. A single key, so to say, opened all its 
gates, whereas 1n Morocco there are numerous gates, and each one 
needs a separate key. One has to tackle the population tribe by 
tribe, and district by district. You may beat the men of Tafilet or 
Abda, but the people of Dukalla and Mogador are not awed by 
those defeats. Politically, you can work no marvels by diplomatic 
legerdemain. Even as Moslems, the inhabitants are sharply 
divided. For though they all believe in the Prophet, each set has 
its own little tabernacles, as ıt were. Mulay Hiba’s Blue Men, for’ 
example, are separated by an abyss from the sectarians who gather 
round Mulay Idris and anathematise their rivals. 


PARISIAN MISCALCULATIONS. 


Now, the Republic fixed upon the Sultan as the centre of the 
political centre just as a peasant might choose the queen bee if he 
wanted to influence the hive. But the Sultan is little better than a 
local chieftain, primus inter pares as ıt were. Even within his own 
dominions he 1s not everywhere supreme. Hence the Moorish 
monarchs have always deemed it wise to have recourse in the pro- 
vinces to Kaids and other chiefs by whose acknowledged authority 
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they profited to keep the inhabitants ın submission. Here, there- 
fore, their sway was indirect. When the ruler was on good terms 
with the actual Governors, the wild leaders of men, he was deemed 
to be strong, and his rule acknowledged readily. When he 
quarrelled with the Kaids, his prestige declined to such an extent 
that he often was unable to travel beyond Fez. That 1s Morocco’s 
state of nature, and the Republic must sooner or later dovetail its 
igctics with that. It ıs not, therefore, by setting this man or that 
upon the throne that France will hypnotise the population and 
reduce it to submission. Fierce manhood ıs the quality that tells 
in the candidates for leadership ın Morocco. Why else has the 
Sultan—nay, sedate Europe 1tself—found ıt necessary to hand over 
the reins of power to El Gharb, a ruffianly bandit? The fact is, 
the bandit, Raisulla, was the real sovereign of the district, and when 
he became the de jure ruler, peace there was assured. We discern 
similar instances ın other parts of the country. When the late 
Roghi,* for instance, dominated the country round the Riff, his 
safe-conduct enabled Spanish, French, English, and German sub- 
jects to travel about 1n safety, whereas the Sultan’s writ would have 
been mere waste paper there. In Suss, Mulay Abdul Aziz was 
able to rule, thanks to the co-operation of Ma-El-Ainin; ın the 
Mogador district he derived his power from Kaid Anflus; in Saft 
and Mazagan from Kaid Sidhi Aissa Ben Aomar; in Tafilet his 
right-hand man was El Glau, and in Marakesh it was his own 
brother, Mulay Hafid. For the Sultan shines with borrowed lustre. 

France’s error does not stop at political miscalculations. She 
also underestimated the military difficulties of the conquest. Here, 
again, Algeria flitted before the minds of her leaders. Now, unlike 
‘Algeria, Morocco 1s an African Switzerland, the interior of which 
is still unknown. The difficulties of transport are enormous; hence 
the artillery ıs handicapped and the commussariat paralysed. And 
as the country 1s extensive withal, a vast army of occupation is 
needed to keep up continuous contact among the various operating 
bodies of troops and to prevent surprises. So long as the troops 
keep to the coast zone, they have little to fear. For wealthy and 
influential Arabs dwell in the chief cities—Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Mogador—and are very anxious to lıve ın peace. Hence 
they help the French and the Spaniards and seek their protection. 
And as these cities dominate the districts, the problem is facile. 
Spanish officers tell me that they have had similar experiences in 
Larrache and Alcazar. And I believe that, for that reason, the 
Spanish troops will occupy Tetuan without striking a blow. But 
as soon as they move on to the mountainous regions of Djebala 
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however, a number of influential organs, in touch with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, began to ascribe great political significance to 
it, and the upshot 1s one of those international Press campaigns, 
which periodically create mischief out of nothing. The German 
Press contemplates the concentration of French naval forces in 
the Middle Sea, as an expedient to put pressure upon Italy and 
oblige her to secede from the Tiiple Alliance, which must soon be 
renewed or denounced. “‘ Italan statesmen,’’ we read, ‘‘ were net 
‘willing to strike up a naval treaty with France and England. 
‘‘ France and England came to an agreement between themselves. 
‘", . . Italy is desirous of having her interests safeguarded in 
“the Mediterranean by Austria and Germany. Bismarck had 
“refused this, because Italy’s aim at that time was to turn this 
“sea into an Italian lake. At present all she wants 1s the main- 
‘“ tenance of the status quo, and of the equilibrium. To-day Italy 
‘seemingly fears that the Mediterranean may become a Franco- 
‘’ English sea. The proposal to confide to the Triple Alliance 
“the guardianship of her Mediterranean interests would be 
“ favourably entertained here. . . . Germany ıs nota Mediter- 
“ranean Power, but her position in the world would oblige her 
“to look after the maritime interests at stake. . . . To us the 
‘‘ concentration of the French Fleet appears to have the object of 
‘hindering Italy from renewing the Triple Alliance, and confiding 
“‘ to her allies the protection of her interests.”’* Another important 
German paper declares that the despatch of old French steamers 


to the Middle Sea will contribute but little to France’s superiority 


there.t And a respectable Conservative paper of weight declares 
that the tone adopted by the sem1-official French Press towards 
Italy closely resembles that of American planters towards their 
negro slaves.{ The effect of these articles, if they were believed 
in Italy, would be to cause that country to break with the Powers 
of the Triple Entente. In France ıt ıs held that that was also the 
motive. 


ITALY AND THE TWO GROUPS OF POWERS. 


The facts of the case are simple Italy, although a member of 
the Triple Alliance, has had to rely for the safe-guarding of her 
Meditetranean interests largely upon the Powers which form the 
Triple Entente. Now that she will soon be called upon to renew 
her partnership with the Central European Powers for a further 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, September 18th, quoted in the 7 emps of September 
19th, 1912 
t Berliner Tageblatt 
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term, conjectures have been hazarded that she will harmonise her 
naval with her territorial arrangements, and conclude an agreement 
with Germany and Austria, which would cover her interests on 
land and sea. Whether there is any ground for this supposition, ıt 
is hard to say, and would be unfruitful to discuss. ı But ıt would 
certainly “not be to Italy’s interests to take that step. For her 
warships are at present at the lowest level of serviceableness. The 
Italian Navy will have to be renewed from battleship to torpedo 
boat, as soon as the war with Turkey has terminated. Austria has 
yet to build her warships, and Germany ıs not represented in the 
Mediterranean at all. Consequently at present, at any rate, the 
Triple Alliance offers little inducement to the Italian people to 
pool its, maritime interests with those of the two Central Powers 
of Europe. Stull, ıt cannot be doubted that pressure 1s being put 
upon King Victor Emmanuel’s Government to move it to draw 
together more tightly the bonds that link Italy with Germany and 
Austria. In Rome, Florence, and Milan, too, I have noticed a 
growing feeling in favour of a better understanding with those 
States, and in particular with Austria. 

That Italy will renew her membership of the Triple Alliance 1s 
certain. And that her resolve to do so was known to the French 
Government may also be taken for granted. Consequently, ıt 1s 
in a high degree improbable that the Government of the Republic 
entertained any hopes or wish to thwart this intention. France, 
like Great Britain and Russia, 1s satisfied with the status quo. 


BULGARIA ON THE VERGE. 


Another aspect of the war 1s the impatience of the Bulgarians 
to obtain permanent relief for their brethren ın Macedonia, and, 
if possible, something over and above for themselves. Once before, 
and only once, has Bulgaria had such a favourable opportunity 
to show the stuff of which her army 1s made, and to get some return 
for the sacrifices 1t represents. And she let the propitious moment 
lapse unutilised. This may be her last chance. In some important 
respects the conditions are exceptionally favourable, and she 
appreciates them. The Turks are at war with Italy, at war with 
Idris ın the Yemen, almost at war with the Albanians, and divided 
among themselves. The Ottoman Army has shown signs of 
indiscipline. The Ottoman Treasury 1s depleted. Never before 
have the little Slav States been so forbearing towards each other. 
Austria-Hungary, too, desirous of keeping her place as arbitress 
of the Balkans, has in offering advice to Turkey uttered the fateful 
word “decentralisation,” thus providing a wide opening for 
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Bulgaria, as champion of Macedonia, to pass through. In Russia 
there are also powerful friends ın the Press advocating the Mace- 
donian cause. In a word, the omens are auspicious. 

But the medal has another side. At the present moment neither 
Austria nor Russia, nor, indeed, any European State, wants to 
see the equilibrium ın South-Eastern Europe upset. Afl egotistic 
designs, therefore, however vital the interests which they are 
meant to further, are being subordinated to the maintenance of - 
the status quo. The Young Turkish yoke in Macedonia may be 
as irksome as was that of the old Turks: the Christian rayahs must 
endure it some time longer. It 1s essential that no spark should 
fall on the powder magazine of Europe. Hence Austria’s counsel 
to Turkey ıs betng construed less as an admonition or an exhorta- 
tion than as well-deserved praise for the salutary direction already 
chosen by the new Government. Russia 1s a real friend of Bul- 
garia, but she 1s a still warmer friend of peace. The best service 
she can render the little Kingdom which she called into existence 
thirty-five years ago, 1s to keep it from ruining itself wantonly. 
The Tsar’s Government, therefore, will not countenance war, and 
will withhold help and withdraw its favour from the Slav States 
that attempt to precipitate it. 


E. J Diron. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA.* 


No more fascinating work on current events than Mr. Shuster’s 
manly and convincing narrative of his eight months’ service in 
Persia has been written for many years. It not only constitutes 
an authentic record of the struggles of an ancient people to set its 
house in order after centuries of despotism and corruption, but 
offers a picture of Russian diplomacy in all its naked shame. 
Persian constitutionalism may or may not command our sym- 
pathies; but no one can read without indignation the story of the 
ruthless exploitation of a weak nation by tts mighty Northern 
neighbour. 

Early in igt1 the Persian Government, conscious that finance 
was the key of the position, determined to obtain the services of 
an American adviser. The President recommended Mr. Shuster, 
who accordingly contracted to serve as Treasurer-General for three 
years. On arriving at Teheran he found a bankrupt Treasury 
and a total absence of financial machinery and records. It was 
impossible to know the resources of the State or to measure tts 
liabilities. Mr. Shuster has been blamed for arrogating to himself 
excessive powers; but these pages leave no doubt that he could 
have done nothing else. The law passed on his advice creating a 
central office under his control for the collection and disbursement 
of all revenues was essential if his task of reform was to be carried 
out. The Persians at once recognised his capacity and disin- 
terestedness, and gave him their complete confidence. Huis 


-mussion, however, was doomed from the outset by the hostility of 


Russia, who vetoed his administrative reforms and finally drove 
*The Strangling of Persta, by W Morgan Shuster (Fisher Unwin 1912) 
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him from the country. He has been censured for refusing to 
recognise her special interests. But the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion of 1907 solemnly guaranteed the independence and integrity 
of Persia, and no clause or word in ıt gave the Powers a right to 
interfere ın internal affairs. The spheres of influence were com- 
mercial, not political. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
letter of the Treaty counted for nothing, and that Rusia claimed and 
exercised the right to intervene in purely domestic concerns. Mr. . 
Shuster soon learned that to collect the revenue in a vast and dıs- 
turbed country a gendarmerie was needed, and he invited Major 
Stokes, who knew the land and its language, to assume command. 
Sir Edward Grey consented on condition that the Major resigned 
his position in the Indian Army. Though the resignajion took 
place at once, Russia persuaded Sir Edward to join her ın vetoing 
the appointment. As there was no other officer with the necessary 
qualifications, Mr. Shuster’s scheme of reform was rendered 
impossible. A second manifestation of Russian hostility to an 
independent Persia was the letting loose of the ex-Shah, whose 
invasion kept the country in uproar for many weeks and strained 
the finances almost to breaking-point. The third crisis arose when 
the Government confiscated the estates of a leading rebel, who was 
promptly taken under the protection of Russia. Mr. Shuster then 
determined to appeal to British opinion against the frustration of 
his work, and wrote his celebrated letter to the Times. A Russian 
ultimatum now demanded the surrender of the confiscated estates , 
and though the Government yielded, a second ultimatum immedi- 
ately followed demanding the dismissal of the Treasurer-General. 
By an act of rare heroism the Mejliss voted resistance; but the 
Cabinet gave way. The Mejliss was dissolved and Mr. Shuster leit 
the country. ‘‘ Persia’s sole chance for self-redemption,’’ he 
writes, in his closing paragraph, ‘‘ lay in the reform of her broken 
“finances. Russia paid us the compliment of fearing that we 
“ should succeed ın our task. That she never intended to allow.” 

While Russia is the villain of the piece, Mr. Shuster writes 
bitterly of the part of England, dragged against her will into sup- 
porting or palliating the selfish ambitions of her partner. He 
would have done well to omit one or two sentences on Sir Edward 
Grey ; but, for the most part, his criticism 1s as fair as it is pungent. 
England has lost her prestige ın Persia and to some extent through- 
out the Mohammedan world by her nerveless policy; and she 1s 
regarded by the Persian nationalists as false to her pledges of 1907. 
Among the worst of her concessions was the consent to the appoint- 
ment of M. Mornard on Mr. Shuster’s withdrawal. In considering 
our verdict on Russian diplomacy we must not forget her record 
before his arrival and after his departure. 
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Though the book 1s, above all, an impassioned attack on Persia’s 
cruel enemy, he is no blind worshipper of the State which he 
served. He writes with admiration of the brave men who resisted 
alike the threats and bribes of Russia, but his numerous pen- 
portraits of the notables leave a very unpleasant impression. The 
Regent was well-meaning, but timid and helpless. The Baktiart 
chiefs, who overthrew the Shah, were only selfish intriguers. 


- Some of the Ministers were notorious robbers. The desire to dip a 


finger into the Treasury was almost universal. He makes ıt clear 
that the grandees are markedly inferior to the humbler classes ın 
patriotism and political morality. Persia cannot save herself, and 
the Russian Bear decreed that Mr. Shuster, the best friend she has 
ever had, should not be allowed to save her. 


G. P.G. 
MR. ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.” 


The sadness of farewell 1s over this book, the last gift of a 
tireless giver of good books, full of learning, style, and vivid 
personality, to a large and thankful public. So much has been 
written of Mr. Lang in the last few weeks, that more words as to 
the vast range of his interests and the largeness and ripeness of 
his critical powers would be superfluous But something may 
be said as to the educational side of his work. He did more than 
any other man to substitute for the growing flood of worthless 
books for children, books of high and romantic excellence, 
formative of character and of the love of literature, and models 
of style. This striving of his 1s permanent ın its results, and 
lovers of Mr. Lang could do hardly anything nearer to his wishes 
than to continue his labours in the direction of forming a pure 
taste for high romance and literature among children. Quite 
recently the threat of a return to the old bad rubbish has become 
visible. Let us hope that very cheap editions of Mr Lang’s 
series of fairy stories gathered from the folk-lore of all lands, will 
pour upon the market, and set up a standard that cannot fail 

This history of English literature 1s an educational work of 
very great value, and not only because of its accurate English 
scholarship, or because that we have ın it a continuous narrative 
of English literature from a pen of almost unique skilfulness; 
but because 1t incorporates the ripe and latest and deliberate critical 
judgment of one of the finest literary critics of modern times. 
The historians of English literature have not always been critics 


* History of English Literature from “Beowulf? to Swinburne, by Andrew 
Lang, MA, Hon Fellow of Merton College, Oxford Messrs Longmans, Green 
& Co (price 6s ) 
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at all, and very often they have been bad critics. But it 1s 
only a true critic who 1s capable of writing a history of English 
literature that brings into due order of classic weight, as well as 
into historical order, the performances of many centuries. Mr 
Lang states that his ‘‘ object has been to arouse a living interest 
“if it may be, in the books of the past, and to induce fhe reade: 
“to turn to them for himself.’? Books about books åre poor thing: 
if they have not this end in view, and Mr. Lang hurries his shegy 
to pasture with a cunning hand. ° 

The scheme of the book ıs very attractive. Three chapters dea 
with Anglo-Saxon literature, Christian poetry, learning and prose 
and the tribute of Bede 1s as ample as ıt ıs deserved. We pas 
on to the changes that came with the Conquest, a new viyacity i 
literature that stands out against the sadness of the Anglo-Saxon 
and new literary themes in the romances of Troy Town and o 
Arthur and his band. So we turn in Chapter IX. to Chaucer 
first under French and then under Italian influence, and at las 
opening out as a great and distinctive English poet. “ Like al 
“old poets, he wrote for his own age, not for ours; but 11 
“him, as in all great poets, however old, much is universall: 
“ human, and ıs immortal.” Mr. Lang regards the Franklin’ 
Tale as perhaps the most poetical of all ‘‘ after those of The Knigh 
“ and the Prioress.’’ It is ‘‘ done in his best and gentlest manner. 
So we pass on to “‘ Piers Plowman,” to Gower, to the twitterer 
in the twilight, Lydgate, Occleve, Hawes, and to the lat 
medizeval prose-writers such as Pecock. Mr. Lang does nc 
mention one of the best medizeval prose-writers, Hilton, the fir: 
translator of the De Imitatione Christi. In Chapter XIII. we hav 
a glowing estimate of Malory. 

We have next an invaluable chapter, which students dare ní 
miss, on “ Early Scottish Literature,’’ and the writer dwells o 
John Barbour’s line, ‘‘ Ah! Freedom is a noble thing!” Seve 
chapters cover the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, fro: 
Heywood to Sir John Beaumont. Some of Mr Lang’s estimat 
must be mentioned. In the beginning we find ‘‘ the influences « 
“the old waggish or controversial Interludes, of the Seneca 
“school of stiffness, and of translations or imitations of Italie 
‘“ comedies, were seething in the cauldron of the age.” Wi 
Surrey came “the first birth’’ of blank verse. With Sackvil 
awakes the promise of May, not to be blighted. In the meantin 
the prose writers, Cranmer, Coverdale, Ascham, Sidney, and tl 
rest, were giving a new and deathless music to the tongue. M 
Lang devotes no less than five pages to Sidney, and here occu 
the only misprint (p. 182) we have noted. Mr. Lang regards tl 
Faery Queen as “the very Lotusland of poetry. It is a garde 
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“of endless varieties of delight, endless but not prolix : 
‘while the strong stream of melody carries the half-dreaming 
‘ reader down the enchanted river, and forth into the fairy seas.”’ 
It ıs curious to note that Mr. Lang uses the same metaphor with 
respect to Spenser’s work, Corinthian Bronze, as he does with 
respect #% the old pre-Renaissance romances (see pp. 71 and 192). 
So we come toe‘ the rejoicing age of Elizabeth.” Peele, Marlowe, 
, Greene, Lodge, and Nash set the blank verse free for Shakespeare 

te use. In Marlowe we find “ absolute perfection of the magic 
" of verse.” Mr. Lang hears perpetuated in the Elizabethan age, 
the “‘ wood-notes wild ” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
As to Shakespeare, ‘‘ he did much more than combine all that was 
‘ good ın all the others. He added that which 1s universal and 
“eternal.” Indeed, Mr. Lang has no limits to his praise. “ Virgil 
“as equalled or surpassed in the province where Virgil was 
‘‘ greatest.” ‘‘ Shakespeare soars to the heights of Plato’s dreams, 
‘“ın the ‘ Phaedrus’ and the ‘Symposium.’ ”’ ‘‘ He carried blank 
‘‘ verse to a never-equalled pitch of various perfection.” 


“ His creations of character are in number, variety, and excel- 
lence, unrivalled , he touched with the surest hand every chord in 
the human heart ; he explored every height and depth, and despite 
the inevitable stains left by his age, and the haste necessitated by 
his profession, his work attains the high-water mark of human 
genius.” 


Jonson ıs not ın this rank, despite his ‘‘ immortal lyrics,’’ while 
scarcely one of the many other dramatists amply discussed here 
is alive to-day. Blank verse, already dissolving ın Shakespeare’s 
latest plays, was a weak instrument ın the latter days of Fletcher, 
and before the Restoration ıt had become formless. 

Mr. Lang has little praise for Hooker’s prose, and not much 
for Bacon’s, though he recognises that great man’s encyclopzdic 
mind. He has, too, little praise for the late Elizabethan and 
Jacobean poets, and not enough by far for the musical George 
Wither. In later prose he finds Burton ‘‘ pleasantly successful,” 
but of Browne he writes that to know his works ‘‘ ıs no small part 
‘ of a liberal education.’’ Multon gives us, sometimes, ‘‘ the prose 
‘‘ of a great poet,’ while Jeremy Taylor 1s ‘‘ fragrant ” still, and 
Hobbes “lucid and succinct, without added ornaments ”’ 
Pilgrim’s Progress is “a great prose epic, a great novel of the 
‘“‘road.’? When we turn to the poets we find Herrick, ‘‘ sweet, 
‘“ spontaneous, glad and musical,’’ Lovelace ‘‘ the greatest of the 
“ Cavalier poets,’’ while Waller was a link between two literary 
worlds, and Marvell has the charm of the Cavalier poets at their 
best, and something more. Of Milton Mr Lang writes :— 
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“ Shakespeare apart, it is to the lonely Milton that the world has 
always awarded the crown of England’s greatest.” 


Mr. Lang passes on to the Restoration Theatre—Dryden 
‘belonged by genius more to the past than the immediate future ”’ 
—to Augustan poetry and prose. ‘‘Pope . . . æ cannot 
‘easily be thought of as having the capacity for greatness, except 
‘in the literary conditions of the early eighteenth century. But 


‘Cin that period he was supreme.” Mr. Lang fully recognises the ` 


genius of both Steele and Addison, yet for himself prefers the 
latter. He writes at length, and justly, about Swift, and. he sums 
up De Foe fairly as almost ‘‘ the only begetter ” of the desert island 
romance and the historical autobiographical novel. We next 
have chapters on the Georgian poets: ‘‘ Gray had geniuS—not a 
‘reat, but a new genius ’’; Cowper as a poet “ may still be read 
‘with sympathy and pleasure °; Burns was “essentially and 
‘spontaneously lyrical.” Of the novelists, Mr. Lang smiles at 
Richardson (who never smiled at himself), finds Tom Jones an 
“ epic of the eighteenth century,” and regards Smollett as a force 
inspiring Dickens. Of Johnson he writes: “No man of times 
‘ past ıs known so well, and none was so well worth knowing ’’; 
Sterne is ‘this contemplator of human life, this creator of 
“ characters, this painter of manners irrevocably past.” Gibbon’s 
style ıs ‘‘ admirably adapted to its purpose.” 

Modern times, becinning with Coleridge, are dealt with in the 
last six chapters (33-39)—the Romantic movement, the later 
Georgian novelists (including Fenimore Cooper), the poets after 
Wordsworth, the late Victorian poets (to Swinburne), the nine- 
teenth century novelists and historians. Mr. Lang declares that 
“Miss Austen’s art has the exquisite balance and limit of Greek 
‘art in the best period ’’; he writes judicially of Scott and Byron, 
while he asserts that ‘‘ English non-dramatic poetry contains no 
‘greater example of pure inexplicable inspiration than the 
“genius of Keats.’ Mr. Lang’s loyalty to Tennyson is 
unswerving: to the last he was ‘‘ absolute master of his art’’; 
Browning ıs ‘‘the poet of love, of life, and of the will to 
“live; here and beyond the grave.” Dickens is to Mr. Lang 
a unique genius, Thackeray scarcely less great, and of George 
Eliot he writes: ‘ There has been no better novelist since the death 
“of Dickens.” This section of the work pays special, perhaps 
excessive, attention to the American writers. 

The history is a remarkable one : fresh from end to end; the book 
of a great reader, a true stylist, and an honest and fearless critic. 
The volume should be in every schoo! as well as in every English 
home. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH EDUCATIO 


No othe: great nation has scorned educational theory with 
thoroughness of the English nation, and we have reaped the rev 
of our neglect in the shape of a national educational system 
is a thin of shreds and patches, a system created by politician 
their’odd time out of insufficient material and merely designe 
meet (without meeting) the very minimum needs of more than 
million children. The necessities of the case have created a sch 
or several schools, of thought on the subject, and in the qua 
of a century since Matthew Arnold died an army of men and wor 
have awakened to the fact that unless we think out our educatic 
problems and gather knowledge on the subject from all quart 
and collate all available mater1al—historical, theoretical, practic 
with a view to the individual scholar, the individual school, 
minor and the major educational authorities, we shall alr 
suddenly find ourselves in the backwash of nations. Matti 
Arnold was the awakening force, and whether we accept or 
his doctrines of education we must believe that 1t was he who f 
convicted us of the educational ignorance that drugs and 
intellectual insularity that kills. To-day, at any rate, we hi 
awakened to the desperate nature of our educational position, < 
that is the first step towards reformation. 

The books before us are selected to show the range, the charac 
and the limitations of the awakening of education in this count 
First, a word as to the history of education here represented 
Professor Foster Watson’s laborious monograph on Religi 
Refugees and English Education, and his volume on the gr 
Vives and the Renascence Education of Women. One of : 
most hopeful signs of the times 1s the very thorough way in wh 
all periods of English education are now being investigated. 
course, there are great gaps still. We are ignorant, though 1 
from lack of material, of the earlier bases of English educatx 


(1) The Evolution of Educational Theory, by John Adams, MA, BSc, LL 
Professor of Education ın the University of London Messrs Macmillan (p: 
Ios net 

(2) 7 eee on Education Chosen from the Writings of Matthew Arnold, edi 
by Leonard Huxley Messrs Smith, Elder (price 5s net) 

(3) Problems of Boy Life, edited by J H Whitehouse, MP. Messrs P 
King & Son 

(4) English Apprenticeship and Child Labour A History, by O Jocelyn Dunl 
T Fisher Unwin {price ros 6d net) 

(5) Speczal Reports on Educational Subjects the Teaching of Mathematics 
the United Kingdom (Vols 26, 27) The Board of Education Messrs Wymai 
Sons 

(6) Relegrous Rejugees and English Education, by Foster Watson, D Lit Mes: 
Spottiswoode & Co 

(7) Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, edited by Foster Wats 
D Lit Edward Arnold , 

(8) Torrano Avenue L C C School Easter Excursion to Hastings, rg12 
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and a book ıs needed on education ın the period ending with the 
year 1200; again, the period immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion 1s still largely unworked. This book on Vives ıs an important 
contribution to the period. Professor Foster Watson has made 
the period from the Reformation to 1660 peculiarly his own from 
the point of view of school books and the organisation Gf school 
subjects and curriculum. But there is room for mofe work if this 
period, especially from the point of view of educational administra- . 
tion. Professor Adamson, Mr. Leach, and Mr. Sadler, in théir 
various ways, have thrown light on various periods. Mr. Leach 
has collected a miraculous amount of information as to medizval 
schools; Professor Adamson has shown with singular clarity and 
learning the men and forces that have led up to our modegn possi- 
bilities in the way of educational practice, while Mr. Sadler has 
thrown light on almost all periods and has demonstrated the 
essential duality of the entire English movement. And there are 
other workers, each ploughing some useful furrow. The results 
have been largely collated in two current encyclopedias of educa- 
uon; but what 1s wanted is a history of English education from a 
number of writers controlled by one editor; a work on the lines 
of the Cambridge History of English Literature. When we have 
that then we shall all be able to think more clearly on educational! 
problems, for we shall be able to appreciate the national spirit ot 
education and make no more horrible mistakes, such as the adoption 
from France of our insane system of elementary and secondary 
schools, both catering for children of the same age and the same 
average intellectual capacity. Our business is to learn what 
history has to teach us, and it teaches us clearly that the only 
correct system of organisation for our nation is a system of pre- 
paratory schools, secondary schools (with side-tracks at the 
psychological movements into trade and technical apprenticeship 
schools), and Universities in organic touch with the secondary 
schools. In this way every pupil in the secondary school would 
receive the inspiration of the University ideal. 

From history we turn to theory, and again we find a series of 
writers of the highest gifts devoting themselves to the fascinating 
if rather ungrateful business of evolving method from human 
material shot through with the electric current of philosophic 
thought. We believe that the Newton of educational theory 1s 
yet to come; that the Principia is not yet written; that the laws of 
education have not yet been formulated. Locke is the great 
pioneer; Herbart (the most dangerous and not the least brilliant 
of educational thinkers), Froebel, Pestalozzi, have all played, 
perhaps, a dying part; and to-day we are busy collecting material 
of every type and form from which later we may hope to formulate 
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general principles of education capable of universal application, 
capable of so directing the progress of any child that he or she 
will reap in due season his or her potentialities of goodness and 
fruitfulness. The fact that most educationalists forget ıs that ıt 
is the child who will have to do the reaping, not the educator. It 
1S, perhaps, invidious to mention names when so many are in the 
field; yet one Cannot but mention such names as Professors Adams, 
Adamson, and Welton. Professor Adams’s book on The 
Evolution of Educational Theory covers a vast area, dealing as ıt 
does with the nature and scope and the historical aspect of theory, 
with the data of education, the social and individual aim in 
education, specific training as the outcome of theory, the functions 
of knowledge, of materialistic naturalism and of humanism ın 
education, the idealistic basis of education (the interplay, so to 
speak, of the laws of growth of both the child and the educator), 
the mechanical or Herbartian view of education. This ample book 
makes the reader feel that Professor Adams appreciates to the full 
the mystery and the sacredness that 1s involved in the relationship 
of those whom he calls educator and educand. Each has the law 
of inevitable progress at play ın his soul; the forces of the two 
natures at each moment of intellectual, or moral, or spiritual contact 
must combine if anything ın the real nature of education is in pro- 
gress, and so each personality is in some measure diverted from 
the earlier to some higher curve of progress. Such a fact makes 
the thinker realise how great 1s human nature’s need for great 
teachers, and how carefully the nation should select its teachers. 

There 1s only space for a word on the practice of education. Tt 
was a good notion to collect together Matthew Arnold’s thoughts 
on education, and Mr. Huxley has been well advised to produce 
this little book. Matthew Arnold tells us that ‘‘ from the time 
“when first I was led to think about education,” he was struck 
“by the fatal want of proportion between what we put into our 
‘“ minds and their real needs and powers.’’ The phrase may well 
be taken to heart to-day, and especially in the matter of religious 
teaching. In 1861 Arnold wrote the famous sentence, ‘‘ Regard 
“the necessities of a not distant future, and organise your 
‘“ secondary education. In the same year he wrote ‘‘ ‘ Classes 
‘* “of twenty-five or thirty, and an efficient teacher to each class’ ; 
‘that school system is the best which inscribes those words on 
“its banners.” Ina French Eton he wrote: ‘‘ To the middle class, 
“the grand aim of education should be to give largeness of soul 
“and personal dignity; to the lower classes, feeling, gentleness, 
‘“humanity.’’ Huis appeal in the same book for higher education 
for the working classes is possibly one of his very finest prose 
passages. 
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Matthew Arnold condemns unhesitatingly competition for school 
scholarships at and before the age of twelve, yet to-day the system 
is reviving. He again places, and properly, the special or 
technical school as a school springing out of the higher school. 
We have not learnt this yet. He complains that our schools were 
captured by the Reformation, and not by the Renaissarfée. We 
think this is untrue. The nineteenth century’ hunted’ the 
Renaissance out of the few schools that still retained it, and át 
never found a place in the new elementary system. The object 
of instruction, he tells us, 1s to enable a man to know himself 
and the world. We should prefer to say that the object of educa- 
tion is to enable a man to realise the full value of his potential 
capacity. Every educational thinker should read these selections; 
the pure English, the keen clear thought, the loathing of humbug 
in education, make Arnold’s thoughts the next best thing in 
English educational literature to Locke’s thoughts. And of actual 
practical advice for the teacher and the organiser we get an ample 
provision. Yet Matthew Arnold’s wisdom has largely fallen on 
deaf ears. One has only to regard the miserable state of elementary 
mathematical teaching to realise this. When Euclid disappeared, 
and with it the last vestige of the deliberate training in logic that 
has been part of the English curriculum for ten centuries, a score 
of hastily compiled and inadequate text-books poured on to the 
market. At last the Board of Education has been induced to 
take the problem up, and here we have two great volumes of 
Special Reports, containing no less than forty-three monographs 
on the teaching of mathematics ın schools and places of higher 
education. This ıs not the place ın which to review the conclusions 
arrived at. The question of the age of advance to a higher subject, 
like calculus, is ably discussed by Mr. C. S. Jackson, who feels 
some doubt if it can be generally taught before the age of 
sixteen. Indeed, all specialisation before sixteen is wrong. 
It ıs to be hoped that the mass of material contained ın these 
papers will lead to some authoritative text-books. But text-books 
generally are a subject of despair. Elementary teachers declare 
that they have no adequate history of England, and the same 
criticism 1s not confined to English history. Many of the reading 
books are monstrous. In method, too, advance ts called for in 
every directién, and with the present large classes improvement ın 
method is necessary. The school journey, and the whole idea 
of open-air education (of which the guide-book referred to in the 
list of books is an excellent illustration, and was wholly prepared 
by the staff of the Torriano Avenue School) indicates a hopeful 
line of advance in method. The school journey should be the 
coping-stone of the year’s work 
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Attention must finally be drawn to two books on child life, 
chiefly in relation to labour: the painstaking History of English 
Apprenticeship and Child Labour, by Mr. Jocelyn Dunlop and 
Mr. R. D. Denman, M.P., and the series of essays on Boy Life, 
edited by J. H. Whitehouse, M.P., with an introduction 
by the’ Bishop of Hereford, who dwells on the burning 
need for reforms in education. These books indicate the real 
complexity of the problem that lies before English educators. 

e have to face a vast amount of child labour, which ıt its present 
shape inevitably swells year by year the volume of unskilled 
adult labour. Our educational system will not be complete until 
it makes this impossible. The labour of the adolescent we cannot 
and we, need not stop; but we can make that labour itself educa- 
tional, so that when manhood or ‘womanhood ıs reached, the 
educand has an outfit for life, and a hunger for higher things 
as well as for the bread that 1s so hard to get. It must be through 
the school, and the apprenticeshop which ıs organically related 
to the school, that the change must come. Our present educational 
system, so far as the class referred to ın these books ıs concerned, 
ıs practically bankrupt. Evening schools, for tired children, are 
no solution. School life must be universally extended to sixteen 
years, if we are ever to solve the problem of unskilled labour, and 
of a proletariat who live on bread and beer alone. 

J. E. G. DEM. 


% * * 


RELIGION AND ART.” 


In his studies of that most interesting subject, the art history 
of the Middle Ages, Professor Yrjo Hirn has been brought to 
realise how impossible it 1s to come to a full understanding of the 
naive, childlike art of those times, without considering it ın the 
closest relationship to the beliefs of the Roman Catholic Church. 
What was originally intended to be a book dealing simply with 
the pictorial representations of religious subjects has been 
gradually extended in scope until it has become a survey of the 
whole of the art product of the Middle Ages; for as his investiga- 
tions proceeded, Professor Hirn saw ever more clearly that not 
only the arts, properly so-called, but also the legends and dogmas 
of the Middle Ages, arose from one and the same zsthetic impulse. 
Legend, dogma, and art were all grouped, as it were, round one 
central idea, and it is only when that idea has been fully grasped 
that the whole significance of medizeval art can be realised. The 
dominating idea of medizval Christianity was that of a shrine 


* The Sacred Shrine, by Yrjo Hirn Macmillan & Co (14s net) 
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within a shrine. In the person of the Virgin Mary the medieval 
Christian saw a sacred shrine which had contained the body of 
God, and in her mother, St. Anne, an outer covering or protection 
for the actual shrine; the altar, too, was a shrine which contained 
God in the form of the Host; and so, since only the Virgin Mary, 
“the maid withouten wem,” being undefiled from her birth, had 
been fit to contain the infant Christ, the altar must be made only 
of the purest and best materials, enriched by the most perfeet 
craftsmanship of which men were capable, and as the Blessed 
Virgin had been the home of all the virtues, so the altar was decked 
with the most precious gems. The shrine of the Host was thus 
looked upon as a parallel to the Virgin Mary, and it was round 
these two shrines which contained God ın a tangible form hat the 
arts and legends of the Middle Ages grouped themselves. 

In the first part of the book Professor Hirn deals with the 
legends and doctrine of the Mass and of the crafts which centred 
round the altar; ın the second part, with the doctrine of the Blessed 
Virgin and the wealth of exquisite legend which has collected 
round her name, and the enormous effect which ıt had upon all the 
arts of the Middle Ages. In the first section Professor Hirn shows 
very clearly how the whole of the applied arts of the Middle Ages 
grouped themselves around the altar. The various adornments 
of the altar were looked upon simply as coverings for its sacred 
contents, not to be looked upon with reverence for their own sake, 
but stmply because they contained sacred things; so much was this 
the case that the form of the church itself grew, as 1t were, round 
the altar. The altar was not merely the central object of the 
church; ıt and its sacred contents were the very soul of the church’s 
body, and without it the greatest cathedral for all 1ts-wonder of 
workmanship would have been as empty of significance as the 
human body when the soul has fled. Throughout the whole book 
Protessor Hirn tries to approach all questions of religious art from 
the inside; he tries to see the legends, poems, and pictures to which 
the Roman Catholic Church gave rise with the eyes of a medizeval 
believer, not with the eyes of a sceptical modern critic whose whole 
care is for esthetic beauty and technical perfection, and to whom 
the subject and meaning of a work of art are of the slenderest 
interest. Now mediaval art can only be really appreciated when 
approached from this point of view, but ıt must be admitted that 
in spite of Professor Hirn’s excellent intentions, his natural 
scepticism leads him to treat many of the legends which he tells 
with a certain coldness and lack of enthusiasm which robs them of 
much of their beauty. But in the chapter on the symbols of the 
Virgin Mary Professor Hirn’s style 1s raised to a note of genuine 
enthusiasm; the cold disbelief of the sceptic is thawed by the 
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exquisite symbols which represented to the medizval mind the 
perfection of all womanhood. In the sky, the woods, the sea, in 
the lowliest flowers that nestle half-hidden in the grass, as well as 
in the stately rose and lily, the pious of the Middle Ages saw 
reflected, some one of the Blessed Virgin’s peerless virtues; but 
above all, in gvery woman they saw a shadow, however faint, of 
the perfect woman, the mother of the body of God. Surely this 
respect for a woman, simply because she 1s a woman, 1s the most 
beautiful feature of the oft-maligned Middle Ages, the most 
perfect product of the zsthetic impulse with which this book deals ; 
but it ıs just this one product of the medizval zesthetic impulse 
which Professor Hirn overlooks. It might be protested that 
chivalry 1s not an art, but then the book is not concerned only 
with the arts, but with everything that sprung from that impulse 
which ıs symbolised by the title of the book; although 1f art ts the 
expression of all that is best in the life of an age, chivalry is not 
only one of the arts of the Middle Ages, but the most representative 
of them all. 


¥* % * 


MR. WILLIAM STEBBING’S NEW VOLUME.* 


This further instalment of Truths or Truisms 1s quite a literary 
event; and the reader will thank Mr. Stebbing for giving him 
something new and true ın a season, indeed ın a period, when true 
literature 1s hard to find. When one considers the enormous 
output of the press, and the almost sickening flood of books about 
dead books and dead authors, it 1s a matter for disgust that so 
little true literature appears. So Mr. Stebbing ıs having his 
opportunity, and is making the most of ıt. In his essay entitled 
Readable, he records a conversation with Mark Pattison as to 
the meaning of ‘‘ Readableness.’’ Both agreed that it 1s a 
special recognisable quality, but neither could define it. Well, 
Mr. Stebbing 1s readable, while most of his present-day con- 
temporaries are not. It is possible, perhaps, to define ‘* readable- 
“ ness ” from this very fact. Mr. Stebbing has something to say 
that ıs interesting; that ts often, perhaps generally, highly 
disputable (who could agree with him that Cowper, the best letter- 
writer in the world 1s not readable ?); that is biting without poison 
in the tooth; that is devoid of all the provinciality which seems to 
be invading the University common rooms. To be readable ıs 
to be a humanist without being a bore. Now this is an age of 


* Truths or Truisms Part II, by William Stebbing, Hon Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford Oxford University Press (price 6s net) 
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bores, young bores who ought to be driven into the woods to 
browse there, and readableness 1s growing rarer day by day. 

We do not care for the first essay, ‘f Vices we Could Spare”’; 
it hardly gives credit to the recuperative powers of the human soul. 
We doubt if it is true to say that “real goodness 1s all of a 
‘“ piece; and so 1s real vice.” Punish vice we must, but somehow 
some men’s vices seem more virtuous than some men’s virtues. 
Indeed, Mr. Stebbing seems to answer himself ın the admirable - 
paper, “Even as this Publican.” The brief paragraph 6n 
Gibbon’s Rome ıs a fine estimate of ‘‘ our great prose poem.” 
Gibbon undoubtedly reached what one may call the poetic meaning 
of the Roman Empire; its extraordinary desire for government. 
Yet in fact Gibbon failed—it ıs true partly through lack of material 
—to appreciate that the Empire was fully itself almost to the 
last gasp. The latest centuries were scarcely less of an achteve- 
ment than the first. 

The essay on “‘ Dinner-Table Talk ” 1s a little saddening. The 
days of such table-talk are dead, though possibly not beyond 
resurrection. ‘The most one can expect 1s an occasional meeting 
of kindred spirits, and even then the chances are that the con- 
versation will flag rapidly, in view of the water-tight minds that 
are the rule of to-day. But there ıs hope in the fact that women 
have become humanists once more, and where they lead men 
will follow. 

Mr. Stebbing’s lighter essays are delightful, and not the least 
bit forced. He tells you frankly he 1s preaching at you, you person- 
ally, O ungentle reader, and he hits the mark—the mean mark, 
the selfish mark, the excuse-making mark, the Pharisaic mark, 
the blatant Publican mark, the cruel mark, every time. People, 
British people, like having their petty vices punctured 1n private, 
and they can have their liking by their fireside in the company 
with this very caustic, kindly doctor. Of Mr. Stebbing ın 
reminiscent mood we do not mean to write now, but this volume 
has many tempting morsels of memory that will make a certain 
public demand a frank volume of Oxford and London 
reminiscences. It 1s the author’s duty to produce such a volume 
without delay, and to give this generation a real idea of the Oxford 
of the days of Mark Pattison, and of Printing-House Square of 
the days of Delane. 

But when all ıs considered, this volume ıs chiefly noticeable 
for certain very serious essays. The paper “‘ Concerning War ” 
Should be read and re-read by every thinking man and woman. 
Mr. Stebbing speaks with bitterness of the commonplace reflec- 
tions as to the “‘ horrors and unreason of war.” People do not 
appreciate either its horrors or its unreagon. If they did there 
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would be no more war. War is and must be, ın its very nature, 
hellish, and success ın it ıs no “‘ proof of justice.” He tells us 
‘“ War professes to cure; and its remedies are poisonous. Therein 
“rests the hope of its extinction. Whenever that thrice blessed 
“end comes, ıt will be accomplished through an irresistible 

“inflow of disappointment, discontent, disgust, among victors, 

“ vanquished, and neither.” And Mr. Stebbing is hopeful. The 
war standard of things 1s disappearing. For forty years half the 
world has seen nothing of war, and to-day there 1s a growing 
general sense that war ıs not only sinful but useless. Yet Mr. 
Stebbing adds a word of warning: “ And so Adieu—or its opposite 
‘‘—to Mankind’s Irreducible Minimum of War! Ah! 1f I could 
“be only equally sure that no as irreducible quota of selfishness, 
‘“ jealousy, and envy, heartburnings and hypocrisy, was waiting 
‘“ to be installed ın the void instead!’’ Well, we must leave some- 
thing to religion, and education, and home lıfe ! 

The only other essay we can mention is that entitled ‘‘ June 22, 
‘ Ig11,’’ and we mention it because in this extraordinarily brilliant 
flash picture of British history Mr. Stebbing comes into the best 
of his very variable prose style. Something here moved his style 
to white heat, and the result is that we have a vision of the 
unchanging spirit of England that ın its truth and its vividness 
will not readily be forgotten. 


* # * 


THE DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN.* 


The intellectual awakening of the Renaissance was accompanied 
by great geographical discoveries; the new restlessness of the 
human soul led men to a new world and new oceans. To-day we 
are in a later stage of the Renaissance, of a spiritual and 
intellectual movement that has been ın action now for some four 
centuries; and to-day the desire for earth-exploration ıs not less 
keen than ıt was ın the late fifteenth century. Our flying-men 
are diving in the atmosphere with a daring worthy of the 
Elizabethan age, while the ocean mysterres are being explored 
with a thoroughness that ıs the note of modern science. The 
wonderful book before us presents an epitome of the modern 
science of oceanography, and 1s based on the investigations made 
from the Norwegian Government steamer Michael Sars, since 1900 


* The Depths of the Ocean A general account of the Modern Science of Oceano- 
grophy based largely on the scientific researches of the Norwegian steamer, 
tchael Sars,” in the North Atlantic, by Sir John Murray, KCB,FRS, &c, 
ai the Challenger expedition, and Dr Johan Hjort, Director of the Norwegian 
Fisheries, with contributions from Professor A Appelof, Professor H H Gran, 
and Dr B Helland-Hansen Messrs Macmillan (price 28s net) 
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aneously supplemented by American and German investigation. 
From 1876 onwards, most European countries have joined in this 
work, and the mass of material and the fund of data has increased 
with marvellous rapidity. The expedition of the Michael Sars 
has not only vastly added to the sources of information in every 
direction of research, but has given the opportunity‘ for the 
collation of all the available material. It is not? possible: here 


to write of the results achieved, but attention must be drawn to , 


Dr. Johan Hyjort’s treatise on the general biology of the sea, with 
which this volume ends. It ts a contribution to our special 
knowledge of the processes of life that must prove of great value 
at a time when the whole subject of biology 1s arousing the deepest 
interest. It 1s also a matter for pride that this work should have 
been dominated by the great English scientist who has done so 
much towards opening up a wonderful new world. 


* * 2 


LADY GREGORY’S IRISH PLAYS.* 


Lady Gregory has such an unquestionable genius for the theatre, 
so deep an intimacy with Irish folk-lore, and so fine a patriotism, 
that one opens her ‘“‘Irish Folk-history Plays’’ with a sense 
of the highest expectation. Nor, if one bears in mind 
all that is implied of the title of these volumes, will that expectation 
be disappointed. The plays are folk stories, and the author has 
been careful throughout not to cram them 1nto the Greek or French 
mould, and so sacrifice to artistic symmetry their essential flavour. 
Of the two volumes, one is devoted to Tragedy and one to Comedy, 
and in each case the subject 1s approached from the point of view 
of the peasant mind, and in that refinement of the peasant dialect 
which Lady Gregory has made peculiarly her own, and which she 
seems to write every year with increasing richness and variety. 
Indeed, the language alone is enough to make these plays interest- 
ing. “Itis Brian will put his orders on the ocean, on the narrow 
“seas and the wide,” says Brian’s servant in the second of the 
tragedies. “‘ His ships will go searching out every harbour 
“ Every strange sail will moult and wither, getting a sight of his 
‘“lime-white sail. He will put his rent on the Kings of the world; 
“they will pay him a heavy rent. Rents they will send and 
“tributes they will send; sea-horses having blue eyes, barrels 
“broke and bursting with the weight of rendered gold, elephant’s 
“teeth, hairy men and peacocks, the same as to Solomon of the 
“Jews.” The rhythm and richness of this speech animates every 


* Irish Folk Hrstory Plays, by Lady Gregory E P Putnam 2 vols (ros net) 
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page, and more than compensates for the absence of certain 
qualities which the modern mind insensibly demands in tmagina- 
tive play-writing. In the first and strongest of the tragedies, 
‘‘ Grania,” Lady Gregory has been bold enough to make a three- 
act play with only three characters. Grania, Finn, whom she 
comes td wed, and Diarmuid, Finn’s friend, with whom she has 
fallen in love at a chance meeting before she knew his identity or 
_ Finn sought her in marriage. The first act shows the first meeting 
o$ the three, and at the close of ıt Diarmuid carries off Grania, 
giving his oath to Finn to keep her inviolate until Finn’s anger 
against ser 1s cooled and he 1s willing to let her go her own way 
The second shows the breaking of the oath. After seven years, 
the sight of another lover attempting to carry off Granta stirs 
Diarmuid’s passion, they sacrifice honour to love, and the realisa- 
tion of their seven wasted years rouses Granta’s resentment. She 
begins suddenly to sicken of the life of wandering, and in her new 
restlessness drives Diarmuid out to fight the strange chief whose 
attempt had first thrown them together. Meantime, Finn comes 
to claim the penalty of the broken oath; Diarmuid is mortally 
wounded by the strange King, but lives long enough to show 
Grania clearly that loyalty to Finn, not love for herself, has been 
the guiding motive of his life, and the shock of the discovery drives 
her back to Finn, proud, loveless, and resentful, but with a certain 
nobility ın the bitterness of her exhausted passion. This is by far 
the most successful of the tragedies. The story is a fine and simple 
one. It brings great qualities into action, and the character of 
Granta is boldly and yet subtly drawn. If the two Kings had been 
as solidly conceived, the play might have been a really great one, 
and, even as ıt is, it remains throughout a fine and moving thing. 

{In the Comedies one finds Lady Gregory in a more familiar 
mood. Yet the three plays in the volume strike each of them a 
very different note, the first of them alone approaching that vein of 
ingenuous farce with which tts author’s name is most usually 
associated. In this play (“The Canavans’’) the story is of 
Elizabethan Ireland, and the quality of the plot can be judged from 
the nature of the chief incident, when, in the Second Act, the time- 
serving miller’s vagabond brother, in order to liberate himself 
and his brother from prison, dresses up as Queen Elizabeth 
(in the guard-room) and imposes on the vain young officer 
who 1s set to watch them. The remainder of the play is on 
the same plane, a plane which seems too grossly farcical till 
one reads the examples which Lady Gregory gives in the 
Appendix of current folk-stories about Queen Elizabeth. One 
realises, then, that in the folk-story imagination knows no 
boundaries. None the less the play remains the least interést- 
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ing of the volume. Its extravagance (in spite of some good 
character drawing and admirable dialogue) ıs too much for 
the English palate. ‘‘ The White Cockade,’’ which follows it, 1s 
far more disciplined. It1s a good story, well told. Sarsfield, the 
principal character, is strongly and romantically drawn, and there 
is real feeling 1n the contrasts between the futility of James Stuart 
and the bravery and high hopes of the Irish whom his cowardice 


betrays. The last play (‘‘ The Deliverer ”’) ıs a political allegory, — 


the actual story of which is that of Moses and the Egyptian. The 
Israelites in this case are undeniable inhabitants of county Galway. 
What strange mischance has transported them to the banks of the 
Nile we are not told, but the change of sky has in no way 
diminished their raciness of speech and character. There 1s much 
true irony in the tale of how “‘ the King’s nurseling,”’ on*the very 
day when a feast ıs made ın his honour, rescues Dan, Ard, and 
Malachi by slaying their cruel taskmaster, of the extravagant 
praise and gratitude with which the three greet his exploit, only 
to turn against him when he puts on poor clothes, throws off his 
high estate, and casts ın his lot with therr own. There ıs a lesson 
for Ireland in every line, and the lesson 1s driven home with all 
Lady Gregory’s unfailing humour and certainty of touch. The 
two volumes may be thoroughly recommended to all who are 
interested in the Irish theatre, and, if they do not always show 
their author in the vein in which we know and appreciate her 
best, they none the less contain much work which must rank with 
the best she has given us. 
C.T. 
+ Oo 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mrs Caro Lloyd’s biography of her brother, Henry Demarest Lloyd 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 vols , price 21s. net), the American journalist 
who made it his life’s work to fight the Trust system, which he believed 
to be eating the heart out of his nation, is a valuable work As she says, 
his life ‘‘ was coincident with the industrial revolution whereby compe- 
“tition has given way to the great new basic principle of combination.”’ 
Born in New York on May 1st, 1847, he was of Puritan as well as Welsh 
stock, was educated at Columbia College, and came under the influence 
of Ward Beecher He joined the New York Bar in 1869, and here, and 
a little later in Washington, his attack on public corruption was organ- 
ised He joined in the first fight against Tammany ın 1871, and was 
then already one of the public-spirited Free Trade Party In 1872 he 
was contributing to the Evening Post, and the same year, on the failure 
of the Free Trade campaign, joined the Chicago Tribune, and here he 
did for many years brilliant journalistic work and fought corruption in 
its many forms. In March, 188r he attacked the Standard Oil monopoly 
in the Atlanttc Monthly ın an article that created a great sensation, and 
he pulverised the whole doctrine of ‘‘ Corners °? His writing greatly 
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mpressed Louis Stevenson. Lloyd’s defence of the Chicago anarchists 
n 1887, aroused much animosity, but it was certainlv undertaken in a 
10ble spirit. He steadily developed the view that there could be no 
yeace between capital and labour ‘‘ The wages system must go °” He 
Jevoted himself to the organisation of labour In September, 1894, 
appeared his volume entitled Wealth Against Commonwealth, 
igainst the Oil Trust It was a terrific indictment of the whole Trust 
systema, and it Was never answered Lloyd died in 1903, in 1911 the 
Federal Supreme Court ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil Com- 
2dny, and Lloyd’s campaign reached its appointed goal Lloyd repre- 
sented the most advanced political party ın the States, and he stood for 
1onesty and for labour But politics he hated, and in the New Utopia 
which he*demanded he hoped to see no politics The whole of Lloyd’s 
‘orrential life—with its side-pools of happy home relationships—is full 
of real interest, and though we may feel that his socialism was impossible, 
yet his ideals were as noble as his pen was pungent. These volumes are 
a fitting memorial of him 
% ¥ % 

So much interest at the present time attaches to the personality of 
Mr Lloyd George that the ‘‘ Life of David Lloyd George’’ (Caxton 
Publishing Company, Vol I, price gs), ın four volumes, by Mr H 
Du Parc, necessarily attracts notice The first volume is now issued, 
and deals with the period from this statesman’s birth (January 17th, 
1863) to October, 1899 The remaining three volumes for the stirring 
events of the last twelve vears will prove a problem to the author Mr 
George was born in Manchester. His grandparents on the George side 
came from the Fishguard district They were Baptists | Their son 
William became a teacher in Liverpool, and came under the influence 
of Martineau. In 1852 he settled in Haverfordwest, and later at 
Pwllheli, where he married the daughter of David Lloyd He then 
took up teaching work in Manchester, where the subject of this memoir 
was born. In 1864 the family moved to Pembrokeshire and took up 
farming There William George died on June 7th, 1864 (more pro- 
bably 1866, as he appears to have farmed for two years before his death) 
The widow settled at Llanystumdwy, and here, in 1869, David began 
school and attended chapel In 1877 he passed the preliminary examina- 
tion of the Incorporated Law Society, and the next year entered a 
solicitor’s office at Portmadoc He was articled in 1879 The next 
year his family settled in Criccieth Meantime, he became interested 
in politics and attracted attention at a debating society In 1884 he 
was admitted a solicitor and started practice He made rapid progress 
both in his profession and in politics, and on April roth, 1890, he was 
elected Member for Carnarvon Boroughs’ The story of his struggles, 
his determination, and his undoubted genius will appeal to most readers, 
though we may doubt if a book of this enormous length was called for 
at this stage of Mr. George’s brilliant career However, the collection 
of material has its uses 1f the material is carefully verified. The error 
as to date noticed above stands, we hope, alone 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Professor Ferguson’s ‘‘ Hellenistic Athens ’’ (Macmillan, 1911) is a 
work of rare learning, in a field which has been far too little cultivated. 
Historians of Greece, such as Holm and Beloch, who include Hellenism 
in their survey, devote little space to Athens , and the only narrative 
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works of any importance are ın Italian and Russian. The author has, 
therefore, had to build up his story for himself, aided, indeed, by a mass 
of German monographs, but based on the inscriptions, coins, and 
fragmentary literary sources. He has performed his task so well that 
the work will not have to be done again He presents us with a detailed 
record of Athenian politics, from the death of Alexander to the sack of 
Athens by Sulla. The small stage and the absence of commanding 
figures makes the story in parts somewhat tedious , bu? that is net the 
fault of the historian. General readers will probably find most to interest 
them in the admirable sketches of society and literature, philosophy afid ` 
morals The chapter on Delos is the most animated, and one of the 
most valuable in a book which will prove indispensable to all serious 
students of Greek history. i 
x * 

Mr. Herbert Paul has given us a second series of ‘‘ Famous Speeches ”’ 
(Sır Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., price 7s. 6d net), and they will be 
welcomed, including as they do Lord Macaulay on the Government of 
India (1833), Lord Derby (the ‘‘ Rupert of Debate’’) on Protection 
(1846), Dr Magee on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church (1860), 
Mr Parnell, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr Chamberlain on the first 
Home Rule Bill (1886), Lord Randolph Churchill on the Policy of the 
Unionist Government (1886) Various speeches by Mr Gladstone, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Morley, and others are printed What test should 
be applied in selecting speeches? Speeches which have high literary 
merit and which also affected high policy must be included, while 
speeches containing either of these qualities may be included Mr. 
Paul considers that Mr. Gladstone’s power consisted of the ‘‘ union of 
“large principles with precise and accurate details’’; the Duke of 
Devonshire’s consisted of ‘‘ straightforward reasoning, expressed with 
‘* plain and simple vigour ’’, Disraeli “ had the gift of bringing ridicule 
“to bear upon controversy °? But what 1s true eloquence? It ıs 
something that must create emotion and move the mind through the 
heart When this 1s combined with a direct appeal to the mind we 
get a great speech It may be doubted 1f any speech ıs of the first rank 
that does not possess this double quality. All these speeches clearly do 
not possess this, but all are of value as touching the great issues of 
our age. 

* * * 

Dr W J. Balfour Murphy, in his volume ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of 
“ Nations”? (Messrs George Allen & Co), holds that religion 
1s a cause and not an effect on the evolution of national life, and that 
‘“ the life and story of nations infallibly proves that man is not sufficient 
“unto himself.’? God does not interfere from outside, but His manı- 
festation in the lives of men does, in fact, determine progress. Dr. 
Balfour Murphy illustrates his theme from ancient and modern 
instances For our own part we think the Jewish nation the best 
instance of faith preserving a nation intact We do not propose to 
identify ourselves with the views expressed in this volume as to modern 
times We think that the secularisation of education would be a 


disaster. If religion ıs a cause in national life, ıt must be part of the 
educational system. 
% % % 


‘The Scott Originals,” by W S Crocket (T N. Foulis). 
Mr G M Fraser, of Aberdeen Public Library, in a recent article on 
Scott, has said that it may be doubted whether there 1s any one subject 
on which requests to public librarians in Scotland are so frequent as 
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those for information on the subject of the originals of Scott’s characters 
and that there was need for a first-class book on the subject. That 1s 
the justification of Mr. Crocket’s ‘‘ The Scott Originals,’’ and to fill that 
need ıt has been written, he has, during the course of many years, 
collected a large amount of information on the subject, some of which he 
gives usin this book The information has been carefully collected, and 
has been ‘conscientiously set out for us, but for the rnost part it is un- 
interesting , Scett’s characters are really so much more interesting than 
their originals, who as a rule only supplied hints and suggestions for the 
characters as we know them, and ıt 1s in them that we are interested, not 
ın “certain faint shades of them unlike perhaps in all save one or two 
points. ‘There are a large number of illustrations, among them a fac- 
simile ofthe marriage contract of Janet Dalrymple (‘‘ The Bride of 


“ Lammermoor ’’), which 1s one of the most interesting things in the 
book. 


% * + 


This amusing account of two boarding-houses ın the Quartier Latin 
(“ Pension de Famille,” par Tony d’Ulmés. Grasset, 61, Rue des 
Saints Pères, Paris Prix 3f 50), ıs in M. d’Ulmés bright and pic- 
turesque style. The types are vivid and clearly drawn. Madame 
Michikoff, the patronne, fat, socialistic and Tolstoienne, is a political 
Mrs, Jellaby. Her pension 1s managed by her servants, while she medi- 
tates on the future of humanity, and her remedies for shortcomings ın 
the house, and disaster among the inmates, are higher education and 
the equality of the sexes. The hairdresser, who traced the failure of his 
trade to the education of the people, who no longer sold their hair, and 
to the banishment of the nuns, who sold theirs in foreign countries, con- 
cluding that without religion there are no cosffures, 1s capitally 
drawn Polish and Russian types predominate, that of Sonin ıs too 
frankly sensual, one hopes, to be correct The pursuit of a young French 
artist, by a middle-aged Russian, and his frantic and futile efforts to 
escape from her, are very amusing With all this, the pension, though 
dirty and slipshod, was respectable , another, clean and well-managed, 
whef} the inmates were ladies of respectability, had less to be said for it. 
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We’ must draw particular attention to the new edition of “ Lotus 
‘“ Buds ”? (Messrs Morgan & Scott, price 6s ), by Miss Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael (Keswick Missionary, C E.Z M.S), with its exquisite 
pictures of Indian child life and its vivid and hopeful, but often heart- 
breaking, description of the efforts made to baffle the horrible traffic ın 
‘“ Temple children,’’ a traffic the existence of which ıs the bitterest 
reproach that can be cast at our administration in India The traffic 
has been absolutely stamped out in at least one native State (Mysore), 
and the fact that this ıs not done ın the territories directly governed by 
the Crown is a matter of astonishment No doubt the difficulties to be 
overcome are great, but what can be done in Mysore can be done else- 
where. The evidence on, the subject is set out in this book, and we 
hope that all lovers of India from the Queen-Empress downwards will 
do all that 1s personally possible to stamp out crimes that in their way 
are worse than those of Putumayo. 

% % 


Few people are aware of the existence of Ouissant, the beautiful 
island of ill-repute off Finisterre, of whose inhabitants M. Savignon 
gives such painfully graphic details (‘‘ Les Filles de la Pluie: Scènes 
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‘de la Vie Ouissantine,’’ par André Savignon. Bernard Grasset, Paris. 
Prix 3f. 50). Only connected with the mainland by the semi-weekly 
boats which bring provisions to the island, the inhabitants long retained 
the primitive manneis and the curious customs of bygone days, many 
of which resemble those of Wales and the West Coast of Ireland. But 
the beauty of the ‘‘ Daughters of Rain,’’ and their isolation, with the 
absence ot moral restraint, left them an easy prey to the brutality of the. 
Colonial contingent sent there some fifteen years ago, and who, by 
drink and worse, have degraded them to the lowest depths. Still, in 
the midst of the sordid horrors portrayed by M. Savignon, therc ‘are’ 
stories of heroism, devotion and fidelity, which intensify the regret that 
a race with such fine qualities could have sunk so low. The tew men 
on the island are fishermen—the rest enlist as soldiers or s&ılors—the 
women rarely consenting even with their husbands to leave their rocky 
home Some of_the stories are tragic in the extreme. The curious 
traditions of semt-savage Breton life being given ın all their crudity. 
+ x * 


‘* Methinks the Lady doth protest too much,”’ ıs the conclusion arrived 
at after reading ‘‘The Lady Next Door,” by Mr. Harold Begbie 
(Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.) The author’s picturesque descriptions 
and real enjoyment of the beautiful country and fair women, his 
admiration of the deep religious feeling of the people, and his interesting 
conversations with various leaders of Irish politics, all intensify Mr 
Begbie’s conviction that Home Rule, pure and simple, is the only cure 
for the “‘ real, unalterable, and inevitable antagonism which is the work 
“of nature.” We are, however, glad to find that ‘‘ hatred of England 
‘ıs a thing of the past, and the Irish only wish to live in peace and 
“ good-will.” Mr Begbie advocates the development of local industries, 
especially of agricultural and dairy produce, and deprecates emigration, 
believing that with Home Rule Ireland will be a source of wealth, both 
to herseif and to the Empire. While sweating in all cases 1s a disgrace 
to both religion and civilisation, it is difficult to see why Belfast should 
be pilloried. Sweating invariably throws up the rates , yet the returns 
of pauperism appear to be lower ın Belfast than ın any other manufac- 
turing town. The slums of Dublin, though admittedly as bad as possible, 
are treated much more lentently, and unreasonably different judgments 
are passed upon Dublin and Belfast. A book of this kind does not 
strengthen the case for Home Rule 

* % + 

In Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett’s volume entitled ‘‘ Mysticism and Magic 
‘in Turkey ’’ (Messrs. Pitman, price 6s net), we have ‘‘ an account 
‘‘ of the religious doctrines, monastic organisation, and ecstatic powers 
‘of the Dervish orders.’ The mysticism of the Dervish ıs really 
antagonistic to the root principles of Islam. It gave rise to Babism 
more than sixty years ago, and an analogous movement may arise at 
any time in Turkey itself Consequently an account of a mystic 
monastic system that has run parallel to Mohammedanism from the 
first has a practical value ‘‘ The Spiritual Hierarchy ” of holy men 
recognised by the Dervishes consists of a series of men of high holiness 
in direct communion with God, the chief of whom 1s known as the Pole. 
These saints are only recognised by the elect, and may be of the lowest 
rank We read of the Dervish converts, of monastic rule and discipline, 
of the stages of initiation, of religious costumes and exercises. ‘‘ The 
‘“ Acts of the Adepts ’’ ıs a chapter full of interest, and it ıs well to 
know that there are Adepts even to-day Some women also enter on the 
mystic path. Muss Gainett’s book is well worth study 
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THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


T the moment of closing this article the outbreak of war 
seems almost inevitable. The Porte’s answer on October 
14th to the collective Note of the Great Powers, while promising 
the most ‘scrupulous application ” of the law of 1880, ignores 
any mention of a guaranty for its execution. This 1s really 
the crucial point of the negotiations, and is so treated in the 
Bulgarian Note to the Porte to which, on October 15th, the Jeune 
Turc, a semi-ofhcial paper, announced in large print that the 
Porte would give no replv. The “ Explanatory Note ” of the 
Bulgarian Government, while setting out its demands for the 
better government of Macedonia, concludes that the ambassadors 
of the Great Powers and the Ministers of the Balkan States shall 
be charged with the mission of seeing to the carrying out of the 
reforms promised. Great as are the preparations for war, 1t does 
not seem absolutely inevitable. 

If ıt takes place, ıt will be terrible. Race hatreds and the 
traditions of dominancy on the one side and of oppression on the 
other will render it one of exceptional cruelty. Starvation and 
distress throughout Asia Minor are certain. Quarter ın the 
contending armies will rarely be asked, and still more rarely given. 
It ıs impossible to forecast what the results will be, though I 
should expect them to be far-reaching. What ıs to be specially 
feared ıs differences among the Great Powers at the end of the 
war, whatever its results as between the principal parties may 
be. The Bulgarian Army ıs believed by military experts to be 
highly efficent. Mr Charles Woods’ book Washed by Four 
Seas gives details of both that Army and those of Serbia and 
Greece. The Turkish Army ıs, beyond doubt, much more effi- 
cient than it was four years ago, and 1s at least as large as the 
combined armies of the four Balkan States. The wildest 
enthusiasm in favour of war prevails in Constantinople, and, 
judging by the local papers, throughout Turkey. This 1s par- 
ticularly noticeable ın the Army, the reserves declaring that this 
is the third time they have been called away from their fields, 
and that they want to be done with fighting once and for all 

The declaration of the Great Powers that the status quo shall 
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The very civilisation of these three countries, all making progress, 
emphasised the intolerable position under which the subjects of 
the Sultan were suffering. Because, account for ıt as one will, 
to pass over the border from either of the Balkan States into 
Macedonia was and 1s to pass from civilisation to barbarism, from 
law-abiding to law-despising countries. Bulgaria, the’ largest 
of the three, and with more men of the same race òn Macedonia 
than either of the others, 1s a triumphant vindication of all that 
has been said ın favour of the emancipation of Christian peoples 
from Moslem rule. Every year has shown steady advance in 
civilisation. Good schools, roads, a well-organised postal service, 
respectable law courts and just administration, all indicate pro- 
gress. The twenty-fifth anniversary of Ferdinand’s arrival in 
Bulgaria, which was celebrated two months ago, was a “suitable 
occasion for her publicists to take stock of the grand national 
improvement during a quarter of a century. The contrast between 
life in Macedonia and that in Bulgaria, Serbia, or Greece, helped 
to make the Christians still more discontented with their lot, and 
to make the Moslems feel that dominancy was slipping from their 
grasp. 

When the revolution of July, 1908, occurred, Macedonia was in 
anarchy. The efforts of some of the Great Powers had succeeded 
in obtaining the promise of certain reforms. It had only been 
obtained by constant pressure exerted upon Abdul Hamid by the 
Ambassadors, and of these no one took so active a part as Sir 
Nicolas O’Conor. The European Commissioners who were 
appointed, with the exception of the British, French, and Italian, 
were either indifferent or helpless. Their plans had been thwarted 
at every turn. They arranged for a system of gendarmery. The 
Porte openly frustrated their work. If an outrage were committed 
they might take certain steps at the request of the local authorities, 
but 1t was expressly ordered that they should not be allowed to 
visit the places of outrage, and make personal investigations, 
or toreport. The Law Courts were dens of iniquity. Greek bands, 
Bulgarian and Turkish bands were played off one against the 
other. The anarchy became so terrible that the Reval programme 
was adopted which it ıs believed proposed to establish an 
autonomous State. 

At the revolution the anarchy which reigned ın Macedonia and, 
though to a much less extent, ın Albania, greatly assisted to make 
men of all races eager to welcome any change which would rid 
the country of the intolerable government of Abdul Hamid. A 
bloodless revolution, brought about by a number of enthusiastic 
and patriotic young men, who took their lives in their hands, who 
were supported by all classes of the community except the mere 
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creatures of the Sultan, and were specially aided by the Albanians, 
and who declared for liberty, independent of race and religion, 
succeeded ın changing the form of the Government from absolutism 
to constitutionalism, and, less than a year later, in dethroning the 
tyrant., The change filled both Turkish subjects and onlookers 
with hope. | Unfortunately, the Young Turks were absolutely 
without experience, and had to use men who knew only Hamidean 
methods of ruling. From the first they began to blunder seriously. 
Perhaps their most serious error was to attempt to Turkify all the 
races ın the Empire. They honestly thought that this was neces- 
sary in order to weld all the elements of the population into one 
nation. They tried to carry out their project, and everywhere 
failed.. They would solve in a few months the problem which 
Turkey has been vainly trying to solve for four centuries. They 
would bring the Arabs in the Hedjaz under direct Turkish rule, 
and were impatient of results. Kiamil Pasha, the Minister of 
greatest experience in Young Turkey, came to an agreement with 
the two leading Arab tribes in revolt. But the Committee rejected 
this with indignation, because the arrangements left the tribes with 
autonomous government. Kiamil was hounded out of office. 
Hilmi Pasha succeeded, but being also a man of experience could 
find no better solution than that of Kiamil. Again the arrangement 
was rejected. The Arabs must have no privileges. An army was 
sent to compel them to submit to direct Turkish rule. The Arabs 
resisted. The Turkish soldiers died by thousands from the effect 
of climate, the difficulties of transport, and the enemies’ fire, and 
finally a much larger grant of independence had to be given than 
they had been willing to accept under Kiamil and Hılmı. That 
attempt at Turkification failed. So also did a similar one against 
the Albanians. The endeavour to Turkify them was ungrateful 
and ill-considered , ungrateful because, considering the service they 
had rendered to Young Turkey, and the manner ın which they had 
carried that party to success, these simple mountaineers merited 
special consideration; ill-considered, because as a pure-blooded 
Albanian Moslem said to me, ın reference to the most notorious 
attempt at Turkifying his people, ‘‘ What matter is ıt to the 
‘‘ Government whether we write our language in Latin or in Arab 
‘characters? I write either with equal facility, but of course 
‘‘ Latin characters are easier to learn ” ; 11l-considered also because 
it was regarded by Moslem and Christian Albanians alike as an 
attempt to merge their race in the Turkish, for which they have 
never had a liking. In other respects also the Albanians were 
to be Turkified. An expedition was sent into the country which 
burnt Albanian houses by the hundred, and did much to alienate 
the population from the rule of Constantinople. But the attacks 
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on the Albanians had dire results on Macedonia. Anatolian soldiers 
had been let loose, and the traditional methods of Turkish troops 
in a hostile country were in some places revived. The Albanians 
were to be disaimed. Search for arms was made also throughout 
Macedonia, and this search led to more outrages, beatings, and 
torture than on any previous occasion during several years. The 
discontent ın Macedonia, as well as in Albania, became general. 

The hope of a new and brighter day for Macedonia soon began 
to fade. The popular opinion of Europe had urged that Young 
Turkey should be left alone to see what she could do with Mace- 
donia without European interference. The standard of liberty 
and equality for all Ottomans, irrespective of race or religion, had 
been hoisted in the capital and throughout the Empiree The 
Constitution had been again declared ın force, after being for 
upwards of thirty years in abeyance. The Powers in their own 
interest were only too glad to yield to the popular cry, and thus 
be rid of a constant source of trouble, with the danger of conflict 
between them, for Germany had persistently refused to join the 
other Powers ın common action to press for reforms. A disposition 
was everywhere shown to give the new Government a fair chance. 
No State was more eager for reforms ın Macedonia than Bulgarta, 
for discontent there immediately gives her trouble, and increases 
her expenditure. Bulgaria wanted a contented neighbour. 
Reform had failed ın Macedonia before 1908, because the Porte 
had steadily resisted every proposal. If the new Government were 
true to its ideals, even Bulgaria believed that reforms could and 
would be carried out. ‘‘ Hands off all round,’’ was the attitude of 
Europe. Let the Young Turks have a fair trial So friendly were 
the Powers that they insisted upon not allowing Crete to come 
under Greek rule, as ın all probability ıt would have done if the 
revolution had been delayed a few months, and they did this 
because they trusted to the revolutionary enthusiasm of the Turks, 
and determined to give them a fair trial. 

Unhappily events showed that the hopeful confidence of the 
Powers in Young Turkey was misplaced. It ıs true that several 
valuable reforms must be credited to them, the most important 
being the extension of the gendarmerie, the abolition of the 
system of local passports, which rendered travel in the country 
impossible for Turkish subjects, and the removal of the prohibition 
to import books and other press matter Macedonia shared ın 
these advantages with the rest of the Empire. It ıs true also 
that Bulgarian, Turkish, and Greek bands, living upon the 
peasants, either disappeared altogether or appeared ın smaller 
numbers. Bulgaria, as far as she was able, would not countenance 
them The Christian population of Macedonia joined heartily 
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with the Moslems in their support of the Constitution, and were 
full of hope. Then came the blunders of the Young Turks, and 
first the miserable treatment of the Albanians already mentioned. 
The belief among Europeans living in Albania was that the rising 
of some of the northern Albanians was provoked ın order to obtain 
the glory of suppressing ıt, of ‘‘ teaching the rebels a lesson,” as 
the phrase rfins. The lesson was taught by the soldiers from 
Kastern Anatolia, who neither spoke the language nor had any 
Sympathy with the brave people whose crops they destroyed and 
whose houses they burned. The Albanians and Macedonians were 
disarmed, and most of the arms taken from them were distributed 
among the Moslem peasants in adjacent territory; Moslem troops 
overran the country. The Constitution was forgotten. Liberty 
and equality were mentioned among the Christians, only to be 
met by the comment that Turkish promises were no better when 
given by the Young Turks than when given by the Old Turks. The 
arbitrary treatment of the peasants by Moslem functionartes, the 
absence of justice in the law courts, the absence even of attempts 
to conciliate the Christians were more conspicuous in Macedonia 
than in Asia Minor. Men were beaten and tortured without trial, 
and redress was impossible Then came the climax of the Com- 
mittee’s foolish and insensate treatment of the Christian com- 
munities. When Austria formally annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, there began an exodus of Moslem families into Macedonia. 
Let me say in passing that in none of the Balkan States are 
Moslems unfairly treated, notwithstanding all statements to the 
contrary. But Moslems, quite naturally, prefer to be under a 
Moslem government, and the establishment of Christian rulers in 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece, was in each case followed bya Moslem 
emigration When this commenced from Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
the Turkish Government found settlements for them by displacing 
the Christians. This was accomplished ın the following manner - 
Many village communities held their lands on a system of tribal 
tenure. The chief was a Moslem who was legally the landlord, as 
a highland chief ın Scotland was two centuries ago The system 
of tenure, like so many institutions in Turkey, 1s a survival into 
our own times of one which was pretty general in Europe during 
the middle ages. The great landlords had either received grants 
of land from the Moslem conquerors, or the peasants had placed 
themselves under their protection, and in return had promised 
rent in kind or money. But their tenure, so long as they com- 
plied with these conditions, was secure. The problem was how 
to get rid of the Christian peasants, and replace them by Moslems. 
It was solved by the Government arranging with the landlords 
to evict the Christian tenants and replace them by Moslem 
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emigrants Some of the men evicted joined the bands of brigands; 
others found their way into Bulgaria, Serbia, or Greece. They 
added a new element to the anarchy which existed. Meantime, 
many of the thirty thousand Macedonian refugees, who had fled 
to Bulgaria previous to the revolution, returned to their desolated 
hoines, after the proclamation of the Constitution Trey soon 
found their country ın as terrible a condition as when they had 
left it. In very many cases they learned that their farms had been _ 
taken from their kinsfolk and given to Moslems. When they 
compared the condition of the country with that of the Kingdom, 
they would have been less than men ıf they had not been dıs- 
satisfied. The same remark applies to the Serbian and Greek 
refugees. 

Four years passed, and the condition of Macedonia had’ become 
worse than before the revolution. The relations between the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians had improved, because the differences 
arising out of the claims of the respective communities to the 
possession of churches and church property had been solved by 
common agreement. But ın other respects there had been no 
improvement. Torture wenton Illegal arrests were common, and 
without redress. Extortion was as bad as under Abdul Hamid 
The law courts were as mischievous asever A year ago the Young 
Turks recognised that something ought to be done to take away 
the reproaches of Western Europe, and to silence the complaints 
in all the Balkan States. A Commission was formed under Adil 
Bey, a Young Turk of whom all parties speak with respect. Mr. 
Robert Graves was one of 1ts members. Their object was to frame 
in Macedonia itself a project of reforms, and to take measures to 
put them into execution The Commission went honestly to work; 
but ıt was too late. Neither the population nor the Balkan States 
believed ın the possibilities of reforms under the Porte. 

When in July last the Young Turk Party went out of office, a 
party from which tts ablest and most respected members had 
withdrawn, the new Ministry, who had the respectable and law- 
abiding elements of the country behind them, had to face a 
condition of things in Macedonia which was much worse than ıt 
had been before the revolution. Hardly had they got well into 
office when a brutal massacre of Christians at Kotchana occurred. 
The explanation given by a Bulgarian ex-Minister ıs as follows: 
‘The Christians had been carefully disarmed, their arms being 
‘given to their Moslem neighbours, with the express object of 
‘' putting down even by indiscriminate massacre every attempt of 
“a Christian to disturb the peace ° The outbreak at Kotchana, 
which infuriated the Bulgarians, was followed by an investigation 
which is assumed to have been made as similar inquiries, for 
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example that into the murder of the Bishop of Gravena, had 
previously been made, that 1s in a manner which inspired no 
confidence. The attack at Berena, on the other hand, aroused the 
Serbians. The Balkan States had come thoroughly to distrust 
Turkish investigations and promises. The four years’ government 
by the Committee of Union and Progress has for the first time 
Succeeded in uniting States which have hitherto shown singular 


_ and unhappy hostilities to each other. That they should have 


agreed to act together ıs really an epoch-making event of historical 
importance, one which only a great necessity could have brought 
about. ~What, ıt may be asked, brought about their unity? I 
know of no evidence to show that any of the States has been 
working for an increase of territory. It is no secret that Bulgaria 
has long desired Macedonian autonomy as a means of sending 
back her thousands of troublesome exiles, and getting rid of the 
chief cause of trouble with Turkey. It 1s a matter of common 
knowledge that the condition of Macedonia has been a source of 
anxiety and danger to all neighbouring States. It is the feeling 
of the necessity which exists of making an end of that condition 
that has brought about the union of the Balkan States for common 
action. 

The immediate crisis began in the following manner. Bul- 
garia had her usual manceuvres in the middle of September and, 
as usual, allowed her reservists to go home when they were ended. 
Thereupon Turkish autumn manceuvres were announced near the 
southern frontier of Bulgaria. The Bulgarians declare that 
mobilisation had commenced ın that direction, and that a Holy 
War was being preached against their Kingdom. I have no 
evidence to show that the latter statement 1s true. But Bulgaria 
immediately gave orders to mobilise her army. On the following 
day, October 1st, 1t was announced that the other Balkan States 
had also decided to mobilise. The Greek Minister, M. Romanos, 
declared that the mobilisation of Turkish troops in Epirus, as 
well as in Macedonia, was a menace to Greece as well as to 
Bulgaria. 

In presence of the mobilisation of the four Balkan States, the 
Powers went to work with great activity. My readers have pro- 
bably followed in the daily Press the steps which were taken. 
The Turkish Government recognised at once that reforms for 
Macedonia must be immediately undertaken, and that the hope 
of avoiding a grievous conflict depended upon the efficacy of the 
reforms promised. Observers added that they also depended 
upon the guarantees which should be furnished to the States for 
their execution. It is much to the credit of Gaz: Muktar’s 
Ministry that they lost no time in declaring, after very long 
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military organisation, and second, that Europe, for its own peace, 
could not tolerate the government of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte by massacres. It is the simple truth that every reform 
for the benefit of the non-Moslem subjects of Turkey has been 
obtained only upon the pressure of Europe. 

To sum up, the situation ıs the following. The Balkan States 
have declared that the conditon of Macedonia 1s a continuing 
source of danger to their peace, leading to frontier incidents of . 
an irritating and dangerous character, and to an increasingly heavy 
war expenditure; that therefore the anarchy in that province must 
be ended All the four States declare, as Bulgaria has done con- 
sistently for twenty years, that they do not desire territorial annexa- 
tion, but are fighting for security and justice to their compatriots. 
The establishment of an autonomous State ıs the remedy which 
appears to them to be readiest. If the Turks were gifted with 
statesmanship they would even now establish such a State. If the 
Balkan States fail to obtain that, as they probably will, the Project 
of Law of 1880 must suffice, and 1s one which would accomplish 
the double object of not interfering with the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire and of providing security for life and property. 
If war unhappily should take place, posterity will ask not who 
began ıt, but who and what rendered war necessary. It is un- 
reasonable to expect men to suffer patiently the injustice which the 
Macedonians have endured for a generation, or to expect that those 
who have escaped from such injustice should not sympathise with 
and endeavour to aid their brethren who are still under the yoke. 
It ıs not the States which so sympathise and aid who have pro- 
vided the causa causans of war. It 1s the condition of Macedonia, 
which 1s the result of long years of misgovernment, largely 
aggravated by Abdul Hamid and unhappily not improved under 
Young Turkey. 

It 1s hard on the Ministry which only came into office in July 
last, that they should have to reap the harvest resulting from the 
blunders of their predecessors. They had begun to govern care- 
fully and constitutionally, and there exists no sign that they or, 
indeed, any party ın the country, wish to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion. Even at this late hour, one may regret that the development 
of government under that form should be interrupted by war, 
because one of the possible evils from ıt is that the idea of Constitu- 
tion should be forgotten by both parties, and that the country 
should drift into the hopeless system of absolutism from which the 
revolution rescued it, as we all hoped, for ever. Should such a 
result arise, the future of Turkey would indeed be desperate. 
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THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE. 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


EFORE proceeding to answer this question, ıt will be neces- 
sary to describe the dangers of the present International 
situation in Europe, and to explain how they may be removed by 
the federation of all European States proposed in the following 
pages. 

The subject is primarily an economic one; but the political and 
economic aspects of the question are so closely interwoven that, 
in this article, no attempt will be made to treat them separately. 
In the affairs of every nation the economic question 1s of paramount 
importance. All other questions, however ımportant ın themselves, 
are only subsidiary to ıt. But it 1s only ın modern times that 
sufficient attention has been paid to this fact. 

It is generally admitted that the present condition of Europe ıs 
highly unsatisfactory. To any close observer ıt must be evident , 
that Europe, as a whole, ıs gradually losing its position in the 
world. Other nations which are rapidly coming to the front will, 
in course of time, displace the European, unless the latter can pull 
themselves together and abandon the vicious system which now 
handicaps them in the economic rivalry of nations. 

The cause of this comparative decline 1s, in my opinion, to be 
found ın the fact that all the European countries are arming against 
each other, either for defence, or for aggression, for the attack is 
frequently the best form of defence. The motive for these excessive 
armaments can clearly be found in the jealousy and mistrust 
existing between the nations of Europe. Europe is spending on 
armaments something like four hundred million pounds sterling 
per year, and there ts a tendency to increase this tremendous 
expenditure. In order to bring the magnitude of this sacrifice more 
vividly before the reader, let us assume that a European war 1s 
not likely to occur more frequently than about every thirty years. 
We then find that the incredible sum of twelve thousand million 
pounds sterling has been spent in peace ın preparation for this war, 
a sum which greatly exceeds the total of all the European State- 
debts. Such stupendous sums cannot be raised without imposing 
crushing taxation, and without neglecting the other duttes of the 
State, such as education, scientific research, and social reform. 
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One serous economic result of this heavy taxation 1s that 
European industry 1s placed at a considerable disadvantage in 
competing with that of other nations, notably the United States 
of America. The late Mr. Atkinson, an American authority, 
declared that, compared with the United States, we were 
handicapped to the extent of 5 per cent. ın our productiof. Since 
then the figures have changed considerably ın favour of America. 
I recently had an opportunity of discussing this point with a great _ 
German authority on political economy, and he fixed the advantage 
in favour of the United States at nearly 10 per cent. as regards the 
cost of production. ° 

But this ıs not all. The European countries withdraw per- 
manently four millions of men, at their best age, from productive 
work, thus causing a terrible loss and waste. Besides, enterprise 
in Europe is crippled by fear of war. It may break out at any time, 
possibly at a few hours’ notice. The present system of Europe 
must inevitably lead, sooner or later, to a European war—a 
catastrophe which nobody can contemplate without horror, con- 
sidering the perfected means of destruction. Such a war would 
leave the vanquished utterly crushed, and the victor ın such a state 
of exhaustion, that any foreign Power could easily impose her will 
upon him 

The situation 1s certainly most alarming, and ought to receive 
the fullest attention. What, then, can be done to save Europe from 
these impending dangers? The large number of ‘“‘ Peace 
‘* Societies °’ which have been established in different countries, 
have done excellent spade work. Their main object has been to 
ensure that disputes between nations should be referred to arbitra- 
tion, with a view to making more difficult their resorting to arms. 
The great success of these societies demonstrates plainly that there 
is a strong tendency among the peoples in favour of peace But 
no attempt has been made to reorganise the whole of Europe on 
a sound basis. 

The Emperor of Russia has made a most praiseworthy effort to 
bring about a different state of affairs, by originating and establish- 
ing the Hague Conference, with a view to securing by this means 
the peace of the world This Conference has done excellent service, 
and is likely to be of increasing usefulness to mankind in the 
future, but the second meeting of the Conference has amply proved 
that ıt cannot succeed ın its main object, which 1s the peace of 
the world If the idea of bringing the whole world into unison 
can ever be realised, it is only by stages, of which the union of 
Europe would be the first. 

Negotiations for disarmament are bound to fail, because no 
Power could consent to effect a serious disarmament trusting to 
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the security of paper treaties, which might be violated either owing 
to the stress of circumstances or by the will of the people; and 
even if these negotiations should succeed in bringing about a 
partial reduction of armaments, this will be only a temporary relief 
as long as the vicious system prevailing ın Europe ıs left 
untouched. 

Let us look at the position. Germany has been for centuries the 

battlefield of other States, and has narrowly escaped national 
- aganihilation. She has now at length succeeded in consolidating 
her strength so far as to be able to withstand attack from any 
probable combination of two of her powerful neighbours. Can 
Germany now be approached with a request to reduce her arma- 
ments, unless she is given the most solid guarantee against attack ? 
It would be almost an insult to the German intelligence to make 
such a proposal without an adequate guarantee. 

With France the case is similar. The third Republic has 
been eminently peaceful, and Frenchmen have devoted their 
energies and brilliant qualities principally to science, the fine 
arts, and social development. Who would dare to ask them 
to cut down their armaments ın the present state of Europe, which 
makes it compulsory for every country to arm to the fullest 
extent ? 


All the other States are in a stmilar position. They need not 
be discussed individually. 

The only hope is to be found ın such a coalition of the Powers 
as will make these excessive armaments unnecessary. If this can 
be effected, the reduction of armaments will take place naturally, 
and without any external pressure. But then the question arises, 
how can the permanency of such a coalition be guaranteed? The 
vital requisite to give stability to any international coalition 1s 
community of interests. Such a community of interests exists 
already, ın a larger or smaller degree, among many States, though 
it is unknown to most people. Besides, ıt ıs not strong enough 
to prevent war in times of excitement. The most obvious and 
the most effective means of creating among all European States 
a real identity of interests 1s to establish Free Trade throughout 
the whole of Europe with a common tariff against all non-European 
nations. Such a measure would bring incalculable benefits ın 
its train, and would leave each country free and undisturbed in 
its national development. War in Europe would become an 
impossibility, and every State would, in time, reduce 1ts armaments 
as far as its special requirements and the growing feeling of 
security justified that policy. But each State should be left to 
use its own discretion. The only stipulation which is desirable 
is that each state should undertake to keep a certain number of 
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men under arms—viz., a certain quota for the defence of Europe. 
In organising Europe we may safely follow the lead of the 
Americans. When their political federation was accomplished 
they soon discovered the necessity of one tariff for the whole 
federation, and of Free Trade within its borders. They set to 
work and carried out this policy, and ıt has been the main source 
of their marvellous prosperity and their great wealth. 

I have proposed to the Sovereign and the Government of every . 
country in Europe that there should be a political federation °of 
all the European States on this basis, that all countries should 
accept the status quo, and that the independence of thé several 
States should be maintained to the fullest extent. Only absolutely 
necessary sacrifices should be asked for the federation of States, 
and all that 1s really required can be reduced to two points — 

1. That the Foreign Office should always, and the Military 
and Naval Command should, ın tıme of war, be under one con- 
trol—most probably ın the hands of a permanent Conference of 
the Great Powers. 

2. That there should be, for the whole of Europe, one tariff, 
and Free Trade throughout Europe, or conditions approximating 
as nearly as possible to Free Trade if insuperable difficulties 
should make absolute Free Trade unobtainable. 

Let us now consider the advantages that would accrue to Europe 
if these proposals were carried out. First and foremost, a 
European war would become practically impossible. If once 
the different States discarded their respective tariffs, and free 
intercourse took place, their main interest would be so far con- 
solidated that they would practically form one community. 
From three to four hundred millions sterling would annually 
be saved on armaments; and to this saving must be added the 
productive power of more than three millions of men, which would 
make the total saving something between six and seven hundred 
milhons sterling annually. 

These enormous savings spread over the countries of Europe 
would bring about a higher standard of living, create new demands 
and requirements, and greatly stimulate production and manu- 
facture. With extensive Free Trade and free intercourse among 
European nations an unprecedented state of prosperity would be 
inaugurated. The demand for labour would be largely increased, 
and employment would probably be found for everybody who can 
work. Emigration would cease, or, if ıt did not entirely come 
to an end, might be guided into European colonies. With 
the spread of general prosperity discontent would disappear, 
or greatly diminish, and subversive ideas would gradually 
vanish. Race prejudices, which are, to a large extent, artificially 
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fostered in Europe, would cease, and the different races would as 
easily co-operate ın Europe as they do in America. 

Economically, Europe should gradually reach the same level as 
America, and compete with her on equal terms. The Power and 
influence of Europe would become supreme in the world, and 
would, for many centuries, be able to withstand any possible 
foreign attack, whether by way of economic competition or by 
force of arms. 

eI have visited every country in Europe, and have submitted my 
scheme to their Sovereigns and Governments, as well as to a 
certain number of their most prominent men. I have found that 
all European countries, without exception, are ın full sympathy with 
my proposals, and ardently desire their early realisation. But it 
is difficult to find any State disposed to take the initiative. While 
in each country there 1s a substantial majority of the people in 
favour of the scheme, there exists in most countries a minority 
who have expressed their objections, and some have declared their 
opposition. 

It will be necessary to examine those objections which deserve 
attention. Many people think that the time is not yet ripe for federa- 
tion. I believe they are mistaken. If the time has not come now, ıt 
will never come. It must not be forgotten that such a plan 
cannot be carried through ın a hurry. It will take many years 
of hard work to make it a fait accompli, and new nations are 
rapidly coming to the front. If we wait for some dire calamity 
to force our hands, as some suggest, we may be too late. There 
is evidence of a strong current of opinion in favour of bringing 
countries more closely together by international agreements, such 
as the Unrversal Postal Union, the Universal Telegraph Union, 
the International Office of Labour, and many others. All these 
agreements have virtually prepared the ground for federation. 
They afford unmistakable evidence of a general readiness for 
closer International relations. 

The objection has been raised that no European country 1s 
strong enough to impose its leadership upon the other countries; 
that, therefore, the proposed federation would be without a head. 
It seems to me that this fact is altogether favourable to my plan. 
If any country should claim the hegemony, the accomplishment 
of a federation would be at once impossible, as all the other 
countries would oppose it, and would press forward their warlike 
preparations more vigorously than ever. A permanent federation 
can be achieved only on an absolutely equitable basis without 
granting any preference or privilege to any State or person. 

it might easily be arranged that the six Great Powers, in per- 
manent conference, should rule the federation, and that the 
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presidency should be held for some fixed period by these six 
Powers 1n rotation. 

In many countries definite war parties exist, and most extra- 
ordinary opinions can be gathered from their representatives. 
I was assured by some military leaders, and even by a diplomat 
in a responsible position, that war 1s a blessing! Ine dısproof 
of this theory ıt may be desirable to state some plain, facts. 
Mankind lives and exists on this earth solely and entirely by 
the exploitation of our planet, and the general average status, of ` 
the peoples can be improved and raised to a higher level only by 
a more complete exploitation of the forces of nature. his pro- 
cess requires, in the present state of civilisation, capital, intelli- 
gence, and manual labour—the handmaid of intelligence. 
War ıs bound to destroy an enormous amount of capital, and 
a great number of the ablest workers. It ıs evident, therefore, 
that every war must reduce the general well-being of the peoples 
who inhabit this planet. Besides, there is the misery inflicted 
upon millions of people, principally belonging to the poorer 
classes, who have always to bear the brunt of a war, whether it 
be started by the personal ambition of one man or by the mis- 
guided ambitions of a nation. 

Some people object to the proposal for federation on the ground 
that it would be hostile to the United States of America. Nothing 
could be further from my intentions. In my memorandum I have 
made comparison between Europe and the United States of 
America in order to bring out in stronger relief the disadvantages 
of the former, and to demonstrate that Europe might, in many 
ways, follow advantageously the lead of America. No right- 
thinking American will object to our putting our house ın order; 
every American will certainly appreciate the fact that ımıta- 
tion 1s the sincerest form of flattery. But, apart from this, 
I maintain that the federation of Europe should be followed by the 
closest possible alliance with the United States of America. We 
should then be another step nearer to the general prevention of 
war. 

Other objectors assert that the European Sovereigns would never 
accept the suggestion of federation. I must confess that I also 
had some doubts on this point, but they have been dissipated. 
In my judgment, this difficulty does not exist. I have visited 
every country in Europe, and have found everywhere that the 
Governments, and particularly the Sovereigns, have a much keener 
appreciation of the dangers which threaten Europe, and take a 
much broader and more unselfish view of the situation, than do 
the great majority of their subjects. 

Some people strongly object to the demand that the military and 
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naval command should be in one hand ın time of war. This only 
proves how difficult ıt 1s, even for intelligent people, to divest 
themselves of their jealousies and prejudices. They are unable 
to realise that as soon as federation has been effected a European 
war becomes an impossibility, and that a defensive war can only 
arise when Europe ıs attacked by non-European nations. In that 
event’ it would be an absolute necessity that the command of the 
European forces should be ın one hand, and a permanent com- 
mittee of the Great Powers, on which each State would have its 
legitimate share of influence, might be trusted to select the best 
man avallable for Commander-in-Chief. 

In some countries where compulsory military service exists, 
another argument has been advanced. Our army, it 1s said, 1S 
a powerful instrument for the physical and moral education of the 
population. If that is taken from us, we may have to face 
great difficulties. Those who urge this view forget that 
a physical and disciplinary education for the masses, superior even 
to that afforded by military service, can be supplied at very much 
smaller expense in time and money. However, the proposed plan 
does not interfere with the extstence of standing armies. Its object 
is merely to reduce them to reasonable dimensions. 

Others see a difficulty in the dismissal of four million men from 
military service, and ask how work can be found for them and for 
those who are employed in the trades they exercise. These critics 
forget that the immediate dismissal of the whole number of four 
millions of men has not been suggested, and that the proposed 
change cannot be carried out in one day, or one month, or even 
in one year, but that ıt will be spread over a considerable period of 
time. The reduction in the number of armed men will therefore 
be very gradual, and will coincide with the creation of new 
industries which Free Trade, general security, and large savings 
are bound to call into existence. 

An objection of a different kind 1s raised by those who contend 
that it is impossible for nations to federate with those who are 
centuries behind them in culture. But why not? We propose to 
establish one large European family. The backward States are 
like the younger children. These will work out their own salva- 
tion without interference in their home affairs, and their progress 
will be accelerated by the fact that they are members of a powerful 
community, and are thus relieved from the fear of any attack. 
There are excellent qualities in every nation—they only need 
developing. 

Some people argue that, from the days of Alexander the Great 
to those of Napoleon, combinations of States have always been 
brought about by armed force, and they believe this to be a natural 
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would have to be fairly protective at first. If the duties have 
been fixed too high, they can always be reduced ın the future. 
In cases of real hardship, which may possibly arise, indemnities 
should be granted. 

If aviation should, in the course of time, become more general, 
it might be a powerful help to the cause of international Free Trade, 
as ıt would make the maintenance of frontier customs extremely 
difficult, or perhaps too expensive. e 

After all, the difficulties are not so great as they appear at firŝt 
sight, and they will vanish entirely 1f public opinion pronounces in 
favour of federation No Government could act without the 
support of public opinion. We shall have to go to the peoples 
and show them what their true interests are. 

The task of enlightening the peoples of Europe is beyond the 
power of one man. I must therefore appeal for help to those who 
think as I do. The task 1s an arduous and thankless one; but we 
shall have the glorious consciousness that the happiness and future 
security of Europe, with its 350 million inhabitants, depend on 
our exertions. 

I firmly believe that European federation 1s both a necessity and 
a possibility, and that ıt 1s bound to come. 


Max WAECHTER. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PERSIA. 


T HE publication of Mr. Morgan Shuster’s book, The Strangling 

of Persia, has probably done much to bring home to the 
people of this country the fact that Persia has been very hardly 
used, apd that of all the victims sacrificed to the Moloch of the 
‘“ Balance of Power,” of which Sir Edward Grey 1s the High 
Priest, she 1s at once the noblest and the most unfortunate. A 
growing uneasiness of conscience 1s clearly perceptible, even 
amongst the defenders of the Foreign Policy of the present 
Government. One form which this takes, and a very objectionable 
form, 1s the persistent effort of certain politicians and publicists 
to convince themselves and their countrymen that what they call 
the ** failure of the Constitutional experiment ’’ ın Persia 1s due to 
an essential unfitness on the part of the Persians for representative 
government. This assumption 1s, not only in the opinion of the 
writer, but in the opinion of Mr. Shuster and of many other persons 
who, having the best means of judging, are not blinded by the 
official view, or by financial or political interests incompatible 
with the independence of Persia, quite unfounded; and there 1s 
every reason to believe that until the middle of July of last year 
Persia was in a fair way to achieve her regeneration, 1f she had 
not been thwarted by a whole series of increasingly brutal inter- 
ventions on the part of Russia, supported, to our eternal shame, 
by Great Britain. These interventions are sufficiently familiar to 
all those who have followed the course of events in Persia to need 
no detailed recapitulation here. They began with the return of 
the ex-Shah Muhammad Al: and his brother Salar-ud-Dawla to 
Persia, in open defiance of the Protocol of September 7th, 1909, 
about the middle of July, 1911. Next came the Russian objection 
to the appointment of Captain Stokes to command the newly- 
formed Treasury Gendarmerie in the beginning of August, and 
the cancelling of the appointment some three weeks later as the 
result of Russo-British pressure. Encouraged by this success, and 
by the boundless complaisance of Sir Edward Grey, Russia, 
exasperated by the complete failure of the ex-Shah to make good 
his foothold in Persia, proceeded to attack the position of Mr. 
Shuster, who, by his gallant efforts to put the finances of Persia 
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on a sound basis, had won the loyal and enthusiastic support of 
the Majlis, and of all the best and most patriotic elements of the 
nation. The notorious M., Pokhitanoff, apparently acting ın 
defiance of M. Poklevski-Koziell, the Russian Minister, provided 
an excuse, so poor that ıt will not stand a moment’s examination, 
for the first Russian ultrmatum of November 2nd; and when this 
was finally accepted on November 23rd, a second even harsher and 
more outrageous ultimatum, demanding the dismissal of M2. 
Shuster, in whom were centred all the hopes of the party ôf 
Reform, followed on November 29th. So evidently incompatible 
with the independence of Persia were the demands of the second 
ultimatum, that ıt was not until the Majlis had been dissolved by 
a coup d’etat that the wretched Cabinet could force 1ts aceeptance 
on a people rendered so desperate that many of them would 
have preferred, in face of certain annihilation, to exemplify the 
saying of the great poet Sa’di: “ In tıme of need, when flight 
“ remains not, the hand grasps the sharp point of the sword ” 

All the humiliations swallowed by the unfortunate Persians in 
November-December, 1911, their acceptance of the two ultrmatums 
of November 2nd and November 2oth, the coup d'état by which 
the Cabinet dissolved the more sturdy and patriotic Majlis, the 
pitiful attempts to secure England’s good offices to avert blood- 
shed, the strenuous efforts to prevent a popular outburst of 
indignation by controlling the transmission of news to and from 
the provinces, proved vain, and failed to save four of the chief 
cities of North Persia from the horrors of Russian invasion and 
martial law. 

In three of those cities, Tabriz, Resht, and Enzeli, fighting broke 
out almost simultaneously on December 2oth and 21st last. How 
it actually began ın each case ıs not yet known ın full detail. The 
Persians assert that the Russians provoked 1t at Tabriz by entering 
private houses and mounting on their roofs (a thing repugnant 
to all Mohammedans on account of the seclusion in which their 
women live), on the pretext of laying telephone wires, by molesting 
inoffensive citizens, both men, women, and children, and by dis- 
arming or attempting to disarm the National Volunteers (or fida’is) 
who, since the preceding August, had been compelled to defend 
the city against Shujya’-ud-Dawla, the ex-Shah’s notorious 
partisan, and now, under the Russian egis, the tyrant of Tabriz. 
There is some evidence ın support of this view, for .— 

(1) M. Tardoff, the Russian correspondent of the Moscow paper 
Russkaya Slovo, described in full detail! similar provocative acts 
committed by the Russians soon after they first entered Tabriz, 
in April, 1909.* 


* See the writer’s Perszan Revolutron, pp 283-291, and compare pp 274-282 
e 
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(2) As Mr. Morgan Shuster says, in lus Strangling of Persia 
(p. 203) :—‘‘ One significant fact: at the same time that the fighting 
“ broke out at Tabriz, the Russian troops at Resht and Enzeli, 
“ hundreds of miles away, shot down the Persian police and many 
‘“‘inhahitants, without warning of any kind. And the date 
“ happened tọ be just after the Persian Cabinet had definitely 
“informed the Russian Legation that all the demands of Russia’s 
“ultimatum were accepted, a condition which the British Govern- 
‘* ment had publicly assured the Persians would be followed by the 
“ withdrawal of the Russian invading forces, and which the Russian 
‘“Government had officially confirmed, ‘unless fresh incidents 
“ should arise in the meantime to make the retention of the troops 
“< adussable.’ In the light of these events, is ıt probable that ıt 
‘* was the comparatively helpless and foredoomed Persians who at 
‘Tabriz, Resht, and Enzel: started simultaneous attacks upon 
‘* vastly superior bodies of Russian soldiers? ”’ 

(3) According to a letter contributed to the Manchester Guardian 
of September 6th last, by Mr. G. D. Turner, who obtained his 
information in Tabriz about a month earlier, ‘‘ The Russians with- 
“ drew from the mills the grain supplies for their troops the day 
‘ before [the fighting began], and 700 soldiers were forced-marched 
“from Ardabil through winter weather.” All this points to an 
anticipation of a conflict by the Russians on December 2oth, the 
day on which ıt actually broke out. 

(4) Although the Russians subsequently alleged that they were 
“ treacherously attacked ” by the Persians, the original statement 
of the Russian consul at Tabriz (Blue Book [Cd. 6,105], No. 319) 1s 
simply that “ a party of Russian soldiers were engaged ın repairing 
‘a telephone last night (z.e., on the night of December 20th), when 
“a member of a police patrol attacked one of them. The Russian 
“ fred and killed two of the patrol. Hence, even on the Russian 
showing, the first blood was shed by Russians. As regards Resht 
and Enzeli, the same Blue Book (322) merely states that ‘* shots 
“ were exchanged,” “ firing started suddenly, and ıt soon became 
‘ general,” “the escort of the Russian Consul started firing on 
“ the Sabz Maydan,” “‘ the immediate cause of the commotion ts 
“ unascertainable,’’ ‘‘ three Cossacks and at least eight Persians 
“ were killed,” and that there was ‘‘ an affray at Enzeli on the 21st 
“ December, in which one Russian officer was wounded and ten 
“ Persians killed.” The Persian accounts were all explicit that in 
each case the Russians were the aggressors. 

The fighting was most severe at Tabriz It lasted all through 
the day of December 21st, from an hour after sunrise until an hour 
after sunset. The losses were heavy on both sides, and, according 
to independent European testimony, the Persian Nattonal 
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Volunteers had the best of ıt, and, had they been properly led, might 
have annihilated the Russian force then in Tabriz. As ıt was they 
had no head and no common plan of action, but fought 1n groups 
without definite system or objective. There was, as Mr. Shipley, 
then British Consul at Tabriz, telegraphed on December 22nd 
{Blue Book [Cd. 6,105], No. 320), ‘‘ no general disorder,” “‘ the 
‘‘ Persian popylation remained perfectly quiet, and no Europeans 
“ had been molested.’? Indeed, while the Russians occupied many 
important public buildings, and looted the offices of the Provincial 
Council and the Law Courts, as well as many private houses and 
bazaars, besides killing several non-combatant Persians, the 
Persians set a guard over the European banks and merchants’ 
offices to protect them from harm. 

On the following day (Friday, December 22nd, 1911) Aphis 
was resumed, and continued until about two hours before sunset, 
when an armistice was concluded, and on December 24th and 25th 
Mr Shipley, H.B.M.’s Consul at Tabriz, reported (White Book 
{Cd. 6,264], No 19) that *‘ the local authorities were endeavouring, 
‘ın co-operation with the Russian Consul, to stop fighting, and 
“no firing took place on December 25th ° He added that at 
this time “‘ communication between the Russian Consulate and the 
‘“ commander of the Russian troops had been cut off, as the troops, 
“having failed to make any headway, had been compelled to 
‘concentrate in theircamp.’’ In other words, the Persians at this 
juncture had much the best of ıt, but were anxious to restore peace 
with their adversaries. Poor people! They did not know (tele- 
graphic communication with Tabriz having been interrupted) that 
already 5,000 fresh RusSian troops were on their way from Julfa, 
and that already, on December 23rd, ‘‘ the Viceroy of the Caucasus 
“had been instructed to order military commanders, in consulta- 
“ton with Russian Consuls, to proceed to severest punitive 
‘measures’? (White Book, No. 15), while the Novoe Vremya 
was demanding “ merciless retribution,’’ and ‘‘ extermination of 
“the fida’ss’’ (National Volunteers), and declaring that ‘‘ true 
‘humanity required cruelty.” As Mr. Shuster says (op. ctt., 
p. 202) “‘ Experience has amply demonstrated that the Russian 
‘" Government, having the power, never does less than ıt promises 
“in cases of this kind. It 1s safe to say that the horrors of Tabriz 
‘“ will never become fully known. The Russians saw well to that.” 
In the same strain the Times correspondent telegraphed from 
Teheran on December 28th that, save for a brief interval on 
December 27th, telegraphic communication was entirely inter- 
rupted, but that ıt was to be feared that ‘‘ when the veil was lifted, 
*‘ desolation would be revealed ” 

A corner of the veil—only a small corner—has now been lifted, 
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and a series of photographs recently published ın this country* 
suffices to convey some dim idea of what the unhappy city of Tabriz 
—one of the largest, most beautiful, and once most prosperous 
towns of Persia, and the chief centre of the Constitutional move- 
ment for which ıt stood out so gallantly for ten months in 1908-g— 
has endured, and is still enduring, at the hands of the Russians 
and their chosen tool Shuja’-ud-Dawla.t+ 

e The actual number of the victims who perished on and after 
last New Year’s Day on the Russian gallows, and afterwards ın 
ways more terrible at the hands of Shujya’-ud-Dawla, the Russian 
nominee, would not adequately represent, even were it fully 
known, the extent of the Persian nation’s losses. Most of these 
unfortunate men were the very salt of the Reform Movement, 
true patriots, faithful unto death. ‘‘ In brief,” as one of their com- 
patriots wrote on January igth last, “the pick of all those who 
‘ moved and breathed in the new ideals in that city have been 
t‘ slain, and their abodes made desolate.’ They were for the 
most part learned and liberal-minded ecclesiastics, lıke the Sikat- 
ul-Islam and Zitya-ul-Ulama; young men of talent and promise 
hke Sadik-ul-Mulk the engineer officer; founders of schools and 
philanthropists like Hajj: Alı Dawa-furush (“‘ the druggist ’’); men 
of letters like Mirza Ahmad Suhayl1; or National Volunteers who 
had specially distinguished themselves by their bravery and energy 
during the siege of Tabriz, such as Yusuf of Hukmabad, Mashhad1 
Hajjı Khan, Hajjı Samad the tailor, Abbas Ali the grocer, and 
Mirza Agha Bala-Khiyaban1; or relatives of such, like the two 
lads Hasan and Kadir (aged eighteen and twelve respectively), 
whose brothers, conspicuous amongst the National Volunteers, 
succeeded in escaping; or notable orators, like Mirza Alı of 
Wayjuya. 

These frightful photographs, though they do not represent the 
worst horrors perpetrated ın Tabriz since last New Year’s Day, 
on which the Russian executions began, are calculated to bring 
home to the people of this country, in a way that nothing else can 
do, the results of that subservience to Russia which 1s the out- 
standing feature of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy, and the 
terrible responsibility which we as a nation have incurred. This 
responsibility, as will immediately be shown, far exceeds mere 
passive connivance on our part, since our Government joined 


* Sixteen of these photographs, with explanatory letter-press, are contained in 
a pamplet entitled The Rezgn of Terror at Tabriz, published by Messrs Taylor, 
Garnett, & Evans, of Manchester Some of them had previously appeared ın the 
Sphere, Graphic, and other papers in this country, and ın some foreign papers 


+ According to recent information, the Sipahdar, who was appointed Governor 
of Tabriz by the Persian Government, has at length arrived there, and it 1s earnest- 
ly to be hoped that Shuj4’-ud-Dawla may soon depart from the city which he 
has defiled with his abominable cruelties 
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the Russian Government in urging the reluctant Persian Cabinet 
to recognise Shuja’-ud-Dawla, the author of the worst barbarities, 
as Governor of Tabriz. 

It 1s necessary to distinguish between the immediate actions 
of the Russians and those yet more barbarous actions committed 
by their tool, their protégé and their nominee (who was also our 
nominee) the infamous Shuya’-ud-Dawla. The Russians erected 
gibbets, gaily decorated with the Russian colours, on which they 
hanged ın batches men whose only crime was daring to defend their 
own homes against a foreign invader. Many of those hanged were 
not even accused of having taken any part ın the fighting. When 
the British Government ventured some remonstrance, and pointed 
out, how Mohammedan feeling throughout the world would be 
outraged and stirred by the execution of so great an ecclesiastic 
and so learned, virtuous, and generally respected a man as the 
venerable Sikat-ul-[slam on the most solemn day of the 
Mohammedan year, the Ashura on roth of Muharram, which ts 
comparable to the Good Friday of the Christians (White Book 
[Cd. 6,264], Nos. 52 and 70), they merely replied (bid , No. 75} 
that “he was a thoroughly bad character” (2.e., ın Russian 
official parlance, a Liberal), had acted ‘‘as head of the fida’ts,”’ 
and ‘“‘ was not an orthodox Persian, but the chief of a dissenting 
“sect.” 

These hangings were carried out ın the most barbarous manner; 
the victims were neither pintoned nor blindfolded, and had to 
watch the agonies of their fellow-sufferers, while waiting their own 
turn. In many cases they continued to struggle for ten minutes 
Or more after they were hanged, and ın several cases the rope 
broke. Thus, ın the case of Bedros Andreassian, a highly-respected 
Armenian citizen, who was hanged by the Russians on the 
Armenian New Year’s Day, the rope broke twice, and a young 
Russian officer, who protested against the unfortunate man’s being 
hanged a third time, was reprimanded and punished for his humane 
attempt at intervention. The Sikat-ul-Islam (as clearly appears 
in the photograph) was hanged below his seven fellow-sufferers, as 
a further indignity, and the bodies were left hanging during the 
whole day (January 2nd) succeeding their execution 

Mr. Shipley, H.B M.’s Consul at Tabriz, while admitting 
(White Book, No. 20) looting by Cossacks, one case of killing of 
non-combatants without provocation, and the possibility that some 
women and children were killed during the bombardment, ‘‘ did 
‘not believe that there was any justification for the accusation of 
“general inhumanity on the part of Russian troops.” The 
Perstans, on the other hand, assert that many innocent men, 
women, and children were shot down, and ın particular declare 
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‘“ having left on February gth) had telegraphed to Sir G. Barclay 
‘(the British Minister at Teheran) that 2 was m every way 
‘‘ desirable to recogmse Shuja’-ud-Dawla, who was popular, and 
‘“ possessed influence amongst nomads, as Governor-General,” 
and that he (Mr. Stevens) ‘‘ was opposed to the appointment of the 
‘‘ Sipahdar, who was surrounded by fida’ss and Armenians, and 
‘" whose arrival might give rise to fresh disorders.”’ 

, (No. 232.) On February 25th Sir Edward Grey enquired of the 
British Minister at Teheran “whether there was any prospect, 
“in view of our combined action concerning the ex-Shah, of 
‘‘ obtaining the consent of the Persian Government to the appoint- 
‘“ ment of Shuja’-ud-Dawla to the post of Governor-General; and, 
‘if so, what confidence they could place ın his loyalty to them? ” 
‘' Mr. Shipley,” he added, ‘‘ is inclined to agree that ıt might be 
~“ desirable that the appointment should be given to-Shuya’.”’ 

(No. 234.) On February 26th the British Minister at Teheran 
telegraphed to Sir E. Grey the text of Mr. Stevens’ telegram of 
February 16th, advocating the appointment of Shuja’-ud-Dawla, 
on the ground that ‘‘ he was the only man able to maintain order 
in Azarbayjan, and was greatly feared by the numerous lawless 
“ tribes,” though his subordinates, Rashid-ul-Mulk and Rafi’- 
ud-Dawla, were the curse of the town and province, ‘‘ and exacted 
“money from rich and poor.” At the same time, the British 
Minister declared that ‘‘ the opposition of the Persian Government 
“to the appointment of Shuja’-ud-Dawla as Governor was as 
'' strong as ever; and that a telegram just received from Tabriz, 
“again from Mr. Stevens, describing Shuya’-ud-Dawla’s ‘ pro- 
“ ‘gramme in favour of the ex-Shah,’ and the ‘likelihood of 
“ “trouble very soon unless steps are taken by the Persian Govern- 
“ment to thwart such intrigues,’ confirmed his own ‘strong 
“ “doubts whether he (Shuya’) could be trusted to remain loyal to 
“the Persian Government.’ ” 

How completely Shuja’-ud-Dawla was obedient to Russian 
commands 1s well shown by Nos. 263, 270, and 273. From the 
first, ıt appears that on March sth meetings advocating the 
return of the ex-Shah were held at Tabriz; that the elders of the 
quarter were compelled to attend them; and that flags inscribed 
with the words “ Long live Muhammad Alı Shah ” were displayed 
Over many shops. From the second we learn that on March 6th 
the Russian Minister at Teheran sent instructions to the Russian 
Consul at Tabriz to warn Shuja’-ud-Dawla against these pro- 
ceedings; and from the third, dated March 7th, that “the 
‘* demonstrations in favour of his Majesty (sic!) have now ceased.”’ 
If, then, there had existed any desire on the part of the Russian 
and British Governments to put a stop to the horrible atrocities 
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committed by Shuja’-ud-Dawla, is there any reason to doubt that 
this could easily have been done by means of a similar protest? 
But there is not a single word in the White Book about these 
atrocities, which have now become matters of notoriety, and of 
which the published photographs convey some faint idea. For 
these atrocities the British Government have a direct responsibility, 
since they have joined the Russian Government m maintaining 
their perpetrator, Shuja’-ud-Dawla, ın the position of absolute 
authority which enables him to commit them, and that in spyfe ~ 
of the sustained opposition of the Persian Government. Shall 
such vile deeds, then, only move us when, as ın the case of the 
Putumayo atrocities, our Government has no direct responsibility ? 

For the maintenance of this monster, Shuja’-ud-Dawla, in 
authority Russia, supported by Great Britain, 1s “directly 
responsible. On February 23rd, 1912, M. Sazonoff told the British 
Minister at St. Petersburg that, ‘‘ although he had no desire to 
“ force the Persian Government to apport Shuja’-ud-Dawla, it 
“would in his opinion be very much wiser to keep him on as 
“ Governor-General—at any rate for the tume bemg; for he could 
“ not answer as to what effect mght be produced on Russian policy 
‘af disorders were to break out at Tabriz again.’’—(White Book, 
No. 224.) 

In comparison with the horrors perpetrated at Tabriz, the 
hangings, shootings, and destruction of buildings, and especially 
printing presses, at Resht and Enzeli sink into insignificance. 
The wanton bombardment by the Russians of the sacred 
shrine of Mashhad in April last (this time on the pretext 
of dispersing those who were agitating in favour of the 
ex-Shah) was, however, an act of barbarous sacrilege and 
vandalism calculated to outrage the religious feelings of all 
Mohammedans, as much as the circumstances attending the execu- 
tion of the Sikat-ul-Islam at Tabriz. It can hardly be supposed 
that such outrage to Mohammedan sentiment was not deliberate on 
the part of the Russians (as 1s, indeed, suggested in the White 
Book [Cd. 6,264], No. 52, p. 18), and it 1s difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that their object was either to bring about armed risings 
of the Persians, which might affordan excuse fora further and fuller 
military occupation of the country, or so to violate alike their 
religious feelings and their patriotic aspirations as entirely to cow 
them and break their spirit. 

For such broken spirit and shattered hopes, as for the 
‘anarchy ’’ now existing in Persia, Russia and Great Britain are 
directly responsible, and, if there be a Reckoning, will one day 
be held to account. It is idle to talk of any improvement ın the 
situation, when the only Government in Persia consists of a 
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Cabinet which does not command the confidence of the people, 
terrorised by Russia, financially starved by both Russia and 
England, allowed only miserable doles of money on usurious 
terms, and forbidden to employ honest and efficient foreign 
experts like Mr. Morgan Shuster; when the King is a 
boy, the Regent an absentee, the Parliament permanently 
suspended, and the best, bravest, and most honest patriots ether 
. kulled or driven into exile, while the wolf-pack of financiers, con- 
cassion-hunters and land-grabbers presses ever harder on the 
exhausted victim, whose struggles grow ever fainter and fainter. 
Every successive item of news which comes from Persia (and that 
ig little enough now that the Russians control the North, the 
foreign newspaper correspondents have been withdrawn, and the 
Persian Press destroyed) 1s bad, and we congratulate ourselves 
when something still worse, such as open or veiled partition, or the 
appointment of some notoriously unscrupulous reactionary like 
Sa’d-ud-Dawla as Regent—a King Stork ın place of a King Log— 
has been for the moment avoided or postponed. 

Even cynicism 1s preferable to hypocrisy, and more respect 
is due to those defenders of Anglo-Russian action in Persia 
who say openly, ‘‘ Persia had awakened and set her feet 
“ın the path of regeneration; but, unfortunately for her, 
“we were compelled, for our own ends, to thrust her back 
“into misery and despair,” than to those who, being for their own 
selfish reasons bent on her destruction, or willing to acquiesce in 
that destruction, add calumny to cruelty, and pretend that the blame 
lies with the victim, not with the destroyers. Little less than a 
miracle can now save Persia, and those who now teach the doctrine 
that there 1s no morality ın international politics have long thought, 
in practice if not in words, the necessary preliminary that there ıs 
no God of Justice, and therefore no hope of any Divine intervention 
on behalf of a nation which is bleeding to death before our eyes. 

For what, in brief, 1s the position, as repeatedly set forth im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, by the Tzmes and other mouthpieces of 
the British Foreign Office, and especially by the Novoe Vremya 
and other organs of the Russian Government? Russia sees at 
last an opportunity of realising her secular ambitions in Persia— 
ambitions which she has scarcely tried to dissemble. Sir Edward 
Grey, obessed by his tdeas as to the Balance of Power in Europe 
and the ‘* German Peril,’? and heedless of issues not less 
momentous in Asia, openly declares that at any price Russia 
must be propitiated. France has long been Russia’s banker and 
obedient servant. Germany made her terms at Potsdam in 
November, 1910. Turkey, who is menaced by Russia’s advance 
only a degree less than Persia, was embarrassed by Italy’s raid 
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LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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W” have before us the two volumes of George Meredith’s letters 

prepared for the press by his son, Mr. W. M. Meredith. 
Mr. W. M. Meredith’s preface makes ıt abundantly clear that these 
volumes, contain only a tithe of the correspondence that might 
have been produced. And as the collection is in some quarters 
being labelled disappointing, ıt 1s well to admit that certain of the 
letters do appear insufficient for their position. I, ın common with 
many other young writers, have the best of reasons for knowing that 
George Meredith was extraordinarily generous towards any serious 
consideration of his work. And it probably was a little 1ll-judged 
to include, ın so scant a collection, letters in which an acknowledged 
Master of his art obviously is on the look-out only for positive 
qualities, and is setting himself to encourage beginners. Such 
inclusions give a handle to those who think of Meredith’s taste 
as undiscriminating. It 1s ın fact easy enough to say what these 
volumes do not accomplish. They give us no complete picture 
of the splendid personality, no continuous narrative. Ina literary 
sense Meredith was not a letter-writer. The flowering of his life 
is in his published works. He gathered his fruits and blossoms 
himself. Artistically, we have in the Letters little more than the 
ground the novels and poems were fostered in. This said, it 
remains the fact that the volumes are of great interest. 

In certain respects, the first ıs the more valuable. The earliest 
letter ıt contains 1s written in 1844 from Meredith’s school! at 
Neuwied; the second, ın December, 1850, 1s concerned with his 
Poems, published the year after Wordsworth’s Prelude ; the fourth 
is about his first volume of prose, which preceded any of George 
Eliots. Now, it is one thing to be intellectually aware that 
Meredith was writing for fifty odd years and that he was eighty- 
one when he died, it is another to witness a writer, whose ideals 
will beckon to our children and their children after them, greeting 
Aurora Leigh, and contending with public admiration of Lytton’s 
Tannhauser. His comments on the latter prove how in essentials 
the Meredith of seventy was present in the young man of thirty. 
The poem, he complains, gives him a cloyed sensation, “ the 
“alliteration is so persistent the ears feel as if they had been 
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‘drummed on. Power of narrative I see. Mimetic power of a 
“ wonderful kind, and flow of verse also extraordinary. But I am 
“ not touched by any new music init. I do not find any compre- 
“hension of human nature, or observation, or sympathy with it. 
“I perceive none of the subtleties, deep but unobtrusive, that 
“ show that a mind has travelled.” Of great interest, too, “in these 
opening pages are three verses presented to Janet Duff Gordon 
about the year 1859. For they contain the complete germ ef . 
perhaps the most magnificent of all the great lines of Modern 
Love :— 


“In tragic hints here see what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore! ” z 


History there is too, albeit of some bitterness, ın a postscript to 
a letter of 1860 ın regard to the publication of Evan Harrington -— 
“ Should ıt be needful,” Meredith writes to his publisher, ** you 
“ may say that we are going to be guilty of no impropriety ın this 
“tale, and will never again offend young maids.” Richard 
Feverel had been banned from more than one pulpit; the sale was 
affected; and nineteen years were to elapse before the book was 
reprinted. A letter of 1861 again contains the Meredith we know: 
“ Do you remember,” he writes to Captain Maxse from Venice, 
‘in Juhan and Maddalo, where Byron and Shelley, looking 
“towards the Euganean Hills, see the great bell of the Insane 
“ Asylum swing ın the sunset? I found the exact spot. I have 
“ seldom felt melancholy so strongly as when standing there. You 
“know I despise melancholy, but the feeling came. I love both 
“ these poets, and with my heart given to them, I felt as if I stood 
“ina dead and useless time. So are we played with sometimes!” 
The italics are mine. Meredith could, 1f he would, have sounded 
the minor cadences to perfection. If we need any proof of this, 
we have :t finally in his Ballad of Past Meridian. But from these 
earliest days his aim was something quite different. ‘This ts made 
evident in a letter about the poems of 1862 containing Modern 
Love :—“ As to the poems; I don’t think the age prosaic for not 
“ buying them. Modern Love, as a dissection of the sentimental 
‘‘ passion of these days, could only be apprehended by the few 
“who could read ıt many times. Between realism and idealism, 
‘‘ there is no natural conflict. . . Realism ıs the basis of good 
“ composition: it implies study, observation, artistic power, and 
“ (ın those who can do more) humility. Little writers should be 
‘‘ realistic. They would then at least do solid work. . . Men 
‘to whom I bow my head (Shakespeare, Goethe; and in their 
“ way Molière, Cervantes) are realists au fond. But they have 
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‘the broad arms of ıdealısm at command. They gtve us Earth; 
“but ıt 1s earth with an atmosphere. One may find as much 
‘amusement in a kaleidoscope as in a merely idealistic writer.” 
A year or two earlier, November, 1861, he had written: ‘I rarely 
“ write except from the suggestion of something actually observed. 
““ I desire to strike the poetic spark out of absolute human clay.” 

As a series, the most satisfactory letters now published are those 
- to Captain, later Admiral, Maxse. It 1s well known that Maxse 
Was the original of Beauchamp, and the early letters to him are the 
more valuable that most of those to the friends of Meredith’s youth 
are missing. There are very few to his intimates, Cotter Morison, 
and Leslie Stephen, while, impressive as those to John Morley 
are, they are mostly business-like or written in later life There 
are three entertaining letters to Maxse, ın 1866, concerned largely 
with Maxse’s diet and his leanings towards teetotalism. “You 
‘‘ must needs,’’ Meredith writes, “lay down positive principles as 
“af your existing state’? (Maxse has indigestion) ‘‘ were the key 
‘to things. You will become a fanatical Retired Admiral, advo- 
“cating Maine liquor laws for every natural appetite on 
“earth. . . . I feel Fred going, and an eccentric force usurp- 
‘ing his place. Do you feel for the Pope yet? The Holy Father 
‘ıs unfortunately situated, surely.” Later he writes, objecting to 
Maxse’s sacerdotal dress, and to his smashing all the wine bottles 
at a Southampton mayoral banquet! We may be allowed to 
enjoy the author of Beauchamp rounding thus upon Beauchamp’s 
idealism ! 

There 1s great weariness often 1n the earlier letters (1t was poetry 
Meredith cared most deeply to write, and practically throughout 
his life he had to pay for its publication). He suffered from bad 
health, caused by over-work : ‘‘ Truly the passion to produce verse 
‘“in our region is accursed,’’ he writes. “I ask myself why I 
“should labour, pay to publish the result, with a certainty of 
“being yelled at, and haply spat upon, for my pains”; and 
again, to his son in 1868, ‘‘ My novels have been kept back by 
‘ having had to write on newspapers, the only things that paid.” 
And, further, ‘‘ Health ıs weak, and never will be much, I fear,” 
‘ unless I can purchase two years’ rest and travel.” He detested 
mechanical tasks. ‘‘I should have sworn,’’ he wrote to me 
once of an error in the Essay on Comedy, ‘‘ I had never been guilty 
“of a double ‘ which’ in a sentence. But I was ever a blind cor- 
“rector of proofs.’ That 1s a fact; in respect to punctuation, at 
least, all earnest readers of Meredith’s poems at times must have 
suffered from it. It 1s much to be hoped that, from the complete 
edition of his poems, now about to appear, the flaw may have been 
removed. These volumes put Meredith’s pecuniary struggles 
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before us, and ıt ıs right and inevitable that the sight should be 
painful to a generation that loves him. Yet to dwell long on this 
side of the picture 1s to offer an offence to his personality. Noman, 
in word or in deed, has waged such war on Self-pity as he. In 
One of our Conquerors, he tells us that ‘‘ Dudley, treating of 
“ modern pessimism, had draped a cadaverous view of our mortal 
“ being in a quotation of the wisdom of the Philosopher Emperor : 
“To set one’s love upon the swallow is a futility,’ and she, . 
“weighing it, nodded and replied. ‘ May not the pleasure for ws 
‘“ ‘remain if we set our love upon the beauty of the swallow’s 
““flight???? The philosophy of Meredith’s life 1s in* Nesta’s 
reply 

Personal difhculty, however acute, never filled his horizon. 
For the years immediately succeeding the day ın 1858 when he was 
left alone with his infant there are no letters, and he did, indeed, 
hide for a while from his friends. But presently he 1s meeting 
the Duff Gordons again, and opening his friendship with Frederick 
Maxse A letter of October, 1861, to William Hardman, has 
these lines .—‘‘ I came back to the world again’’ (from a week in 
Suffolk) “ to find that one had quitted ıt who bore my name, and 
“this filled my mind with melancholy recollections. My dear boy, 
‘“ fortunately, will not feel the blow as he might have done ın dif- 
‘‘ ferent circumstances.’? The estrangement, it may be remarked, 
between Meredith and his first wife, a daughter of Thomas Love 
Peacock, ıs treated just as ıt should be in an editorial note near 
the beginning of the Letters. The following month, November, 
1861, witnessed the beginning of Meredith’s friendship with Dr. 
Jessopp, soon to be Arthur’s schoolmaster. And for the next two 
or three years, letters are many to Arthur, Janet Ross, Maxse, the 
Jessopps, and Hardman. In October, 1863, one appears to Miss 
Katherine Vulliamy, and ın August of 1864, Meredith 1s married to 
Marte Vullamy. Letters written about her, particularly to Maxse 
and the Jessopps, are among the most beautiful ın the book. The 
volume closes ın 1881, with a series to Arthur Meredith, who by 
this time ıs travelling for his health on the Continent. The note of 
the relationship has changed sadly, but the father’s solicitude 1s 
unfailing still. 

Nine years later, Arthur Meredith returns to England to die, 
the second Mrs Meredith had died ın 1885, and Meredith writes :— 
““ I pass into the shades of dear ones, and have to question myself 
‘‘ of the kind of lamp I have trimmed to light me’ But the time 
that remained to him was gloriously filled. He worked on for 
years, there was constant coming and going to the little house at 
Box Hill; the letters are teeming with interest and luminous 
summaries of persons and things. Of James Thomson, Meredith 
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says :—‘' A domestic centre of any gracious kind would have 
“ sheathed his over-active sensational imaginativeness,’’ and again, 
‘“‘ The task of a preface to Thomson’s works would be to show him 
‘‘ pursued and precipitated to do this poetical offence of dark 
** monotonousness, which the clear soul of the man would have 
‘been far from committing had he not been so driven.” To Mrs. 
Leslte Stephen he writes :—‘‘ The case with women resembles that 
* of the Irish. We have played fast and loose with them, until now 
‘é they are encouraged to demand what they know not how to use, 
“but have a just right to clam. . . . And they will get it; 
“and ft will be a horrible time. But better that than present 
“sights.” Mr. Haldane, he writes to an artist, ıs to bring John 
Dillon again to see him next week: “‘ I should like you to see and 
“study Dillon’s eyes. They are the most beautiful I have ever 
“ beheld in a head—clear, deep wells, with honesty at the bottom.’’ 
Of Carlyle he says —‘‘ He was the greatest of the Britons of his 
‘time, and after the British fashion of not coming near perfection ; 
“ Titanic, not Olympian; a heaver of rocks, not a shaper.’ In 
January, 1890, he pens certain words we now gladly remember. 
He has been to Browning’s funeral, and he writes —‘“ Sweeter is 
‘the green grass turf than Abbey pavements.’’ 

One thing these volumes make very clear ıs that violences— 
violations almost—of expression were natural to Meredith. They 
occur ın these letters at points where affectation ıs out of the ques- 
tion, and where to most men of sensittvenessin the least comparable 
to his, they would have been impossible. ‘These points are at the- 
heart of his life. In regard to a lesser man, or even to one who 
had not told us all that Meredith has told, there 1s a class of these 
letters we should hesitate to quote from or even allude to. But 
with Meredith this ıs not the case. It ıs only to-day we may read: 
“ September 18th, 1885. Dearest Morley, The end has come. 
“ I returned from town to find the dead hand warm—only not the 
“ squeeze that never failed at mine. With me she lives till I go 
“out” , but its parallel—or, rather, the flame the letter envelops 
and partly obscures—was long ago ours. 


‘My good companion, mate, 
Pulse of me. she who had shown 
Fortitude quiet as Earth’s 
At the shedding of leaves ”’ 


— 


The same letter (to Mr. Morley) continues:—‘I do not know 

“whether you have firm feelings at black ceremonials. If your 

“ engagements and state of mind permit, you would be very 

“welcome by my side on this forlorn march of dust.” Happily, 

here again we have, beside the whole embalming of the relation- 
h 
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ship with his second wife ın A Faith on Trial, the lines Meredith 
carved on her tomb: 


‘“ Who call her Mother and who calls her Wife 
Look on her grave, and see not Death but Life.” 


Lesser men, as I have said, could not love as Meredith loved, and 
phrase a ‘‘forlorn march of dust” of their dearest’s funeral, 
neither could they write (again to Mr. Morley) of her mortal — 
illness :—*‘ It ıs bed to grave.” Meredith could. Yet the lettegs 
set the rare delicacy and intensity of his family relationships beyond 
any question. The centre of the whole impression they leave with 
us is of wonderful tenderness. This has fullest scope perhaps ın 
regard to the child of his first marriage, Arthur Meredith. His 
solicitude as to the boy’s happiness—his prayers and his meals and 
his childish mishaps—is exquisite, and among the most engaging 
of all the letters are the many about the child to his schoolmaster 
and to others. The series to his daughter, in later life, 1s intensely 
affectionate too, and behind these nearest ones stand a number 
of persons—Arthur’s step-sister Edith Nicolls, a bevy of French 
brothers and sisters-in-law, their parents and wives, and, later in 
life, his grandchildren—with whom Meredith’s relations were 
glowing and constant. The endurance and strength of his 
feeling in friendship was great, and there is a very remarkable 
letter of March 23rd, 1871, which shows that even at a moment 
of severance his affection in some degree was impregnable. 
Meredith’s contemporaries, where they had not reacted violently 
from any kind of religious or spiritual belief, had for the most 
part patched up unreal truces with science. To realise the 
astounding originality of Meredith’s thought we have only to 
compare his philosophy with that of Tennyson or Maurice. 
There 1s evidence ın the Letters that Meredith read In M emoriam, 
and, indeed, everything Tennyson wrote, with care and apprecia- 
tion of the craftsmanship. But between the mental outlook of 
the writer of the Idylls and the writer of The Sage Enamoured 
—to take one aspect of life alone—the gulf was wide. Meredith 
has hard things to say of the “ curate’s and British matron’s ” 
morality of the Idylls. Further, he writes to Maxse: “ Tenny- 
“son has many spiritual indications, but no philosophy.’’ 
Meredith 1s, before all things, a philosopher; and he built up his 
philosophy from the roots. If in fiction he broke much new 
ground, his conception of poetry was even further removed from 
the ideals of his age. As Mr. Basil de Selincourt has said, he 
refused to recognise the accepted poetic distinctions between the 
high and the low; ‘‘both higher and lower being equally in 
“their degree the expression of the principle of life that per- 
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“vades the whole.? A five-year-old niece of mine, partly, no 
doubt, from difficulty with the actual word, but partly, also, to 
express her feeling, christened the Zoological the Zoomagıcal 
Gardens. Hers was the true Meredithian spirit. Most men 
and women to-day feel some sort of magic in sunrise and sunset, 
the moon and the stars, they can sympathise with Richard and 
Lucy when “golden lie the meadows, golden run the streams, 
~“ red-gold ıs on the pine-stems,’’ with Emilia and Wilfred when 
‘éthe moon is a wind-blown white rose of the heavens’’; but of 
the union of spiritual and material, right up the scale, as Meredith 
saw it, they have not the smallest conception. Long ago he 
made his novelist’s plea for a representation of man neither rose- 
pink nor filthy, but “‘ real flesh, wind-beaten, yet ascending.’’ 
The task of his life was to prove — 


‘“ How from flesh unto spirit man grows 
Even here on the soil under sun ”’ 


And in the Letters we find. “Let men make good blood I 
‘constantly cry. I hold that to be rightly materialist—to under- 
‘“ stand and take Nature as she is—is to get on the true Divine 
‘“high road.” ‘* Does not all science tell us that when we for- 
“sake Earth we reach up to a frosty, inimical Inane? For my 
‘‘ part I love and cling to Earth as the one piece of God’s handi- 
“work which we possess.’’ 

It goes without saying that the political views of such a mind 
could be of no easy or opportune order. After working for Captain 
Maxse through two months ın the Southampton election of 1867, 
Meredith set out his political faith, with Maxse’s, in Beauchamp’s 
Career. But, unlike Maxse’s, his Radicalism strengthened with 
age.. It was firmly based, and nine years before his death, in 
Foresight and Patience, he explained its basis exactly. In this 
respect, as 1n all others, the Letters do no more than support our 
previous knowledge. Yet among the later ones, especially those to 
Lord Morley, are many that fill out our consciousness of Meredith’s 
political wisdom and sanity of judgment. Among these are 
numerous allusions to Ireland, a reminder regarding militant 
woman’s suffragism, of masculine hysteria in connection with 
Mafeking, flash-lights on politicians—‘‘ Gladstone divides me. 
‘* Half of him I respect deeply, the other half seems not worthy of 
“ satire,  —and everywhere illuminations of foreign affairs. (To 
the close of his life, his study table was covered with foreign news- 
papers). Always the opiniciis~expressed are extraordinarily 
balanced, a real, though a comparatively slight illustration of this 
being a letter of May, 1908 —‘‘ Dearest Morley, When I heard of 
“the coronet, or rather, saw it in the political heavens, poised 
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“above your head, my feelings at first must have resembled your 
“own. After some turmoil, I decided that ıt was good for you 
‘and the country. It saves you from the heckling of the 
“ ignoramus in the Commons, and more, you will not have to raise 
‘‘your voice for an address to constituents. The state of your 
“throat has caused me anxiety.”’ j 

Finally, these volumes leave us with a vivid renewal of the 
impression we received on Meredith’s eightieth birthday and, more . 
strongly again, on May 18th, 1909. No facile comfort was offered 
that day in the hard light of the cemetery at Dorking; the cere- 
monial afforded no kind of artistic relief. Its participat6rs were 
thrown back on themselves. The lark’s singing seemed part 
of the sharpness, and no solace came from its sound. Only in 
sight of it going high above the hard little tombs came any 
relief. For Meredith’s words on the sight came back to us. The 
winging skylark, he had sung — 


‘ Extends the world at wings and dome 
More spacious, making more our home.” 


That was what this man had accomplished. He had pushed back 
the impalpable; the dreaded was smaller, the habitable and the 
recognised was wider for his time upon earth. He had probed 
beneath the House of our Life, and shown its foundations secure. 
He had tracked through burrows of nerve and sensation, where 
‘“ thousand eyeballs under hoods have you by the hair,” and 
with his ear to the earth, whose rumblings-he had penetrated more 
deeply than any before him, he had cried at the last — 


** By my faith there 1s feasting to come; 
Revelations, delights 
. I hear a faint crow 
Of the cock of fresh mornings, far, far, yet distinct ” 


M. STURGE GRETTON. 
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States. The combinations and the ‘‘ interests’ were displaying 
their power everywhere, not only in business but in politics. 
Clearly enough, ın most cases, that power did not make for the 
public good. Something must be done to check ıt. The people 
was King, but it had not learned wisdom from Canute. It was 
suggested that ıt should stop the tide. It accepted the suggestion, 
and twenty-two years ago passed the famous Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. The Act was sweeping enough to cope with the tide, if any 
act could avail. Every contract and every combination ın restraint 
of inter-State trade, and every attempt to monopolise any part of 
trade were pronounced illegal, and breaches of the law were made 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. There the broom lay, 
strangely enough, absolutely untouched for seven years, until the 
courts were called upon to deal with the Trans-Missourt case, a 
case of combination of railroads with regard to rates Naturally, 
in the intervening years, there had been much speculation on the 
part of business men as to what the law really meant. What, for 
example, was “‘ restraint of trade?’’ Were the words to be taken 
literally or in their narrower sense, according to the technical 
interpretation of the common law? How far could a company 
safely go with the expansion of its business, 1n view of the fact that 
there was no indication of what might be construed into an 
‘attempt to monopolise’’? Moreover, this clause ın the Act 
raised other important questions. To what extent did ıt affect the 
rights of patentees? A patent ıs a legalised monopoly, deliberately 
granted as such, in accordance with a well-established and well- 
understood policy. If I am the patentee of a hair-dye, I can dispose 
of my property according to any whim that may seize me. I can 
sell the article to a retailer at half-a-crown a bottle, on condition 
that he sells it only to suffragettes. Or I can let him have it at 
two shillings, provided he undertakes to buy no hair-dye from my 
Socialist rival Smith, the patentee of another dye. But will the 
Sherman Act cast me into prison if I form a combination with 
Smith, and thereby tend to monopolise part of the trade? 

The Trans-Missour1 Act of 1897 touched on some of these 
questions, but it can scarcely be said to have settled any of them, 
at least not in a way that could make for permanence. The one 
thing that ıt did make clear, as far as the letter of the law was 
concerned, was that “‘ restraint of trade’’ was not confined by the 
swaddling bands of the Common Law. The phrase was to be 
interpreted expansively and comprehensively, it was to include 
‘restraint of competion ’? The Court was evidently impressed 
by the fact that there were no qualifying words such as ‘‘ un- 
“reasonable,” ‘‘ contrary to public policy,” or ‘‘ against the public 
‘ good ” to be found in the Act. To the argument of counsel that 
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under the existing conditions combination of some kind was 
imperative in the interests of the public as well as the railroads, 
and that the Act was meant to prohibit only unreasonable restraint 
of trade, the whole Supreme Court (with one dissentient) said 
emphatically “ No. We will not read into the Act by way of 
‘* judicial legislation an exception that 1s not placed there by the 
‘‘ law-making branch of the Government.” Such an interpreta- 
tion might prove that ** the law ıs an ass,” but the Court naturally 
consoled itself with the reflection that the responsibility for the law 
lay elsewhere. : 

This, then, was the “law ”? under which we lived for fourteen 
years, until, a year ago, the Supreme Court, ın dealing with the 
Standard Oil case, made what was effectively an important change. 
It would be more accurate, however, to say that in these fourteen 
years we had not been under the reign of law at all. The Sherman 
Act had fired nothing but blank cartridges. It had never been 
effectively enforced, nor could ıt be, seeing that “ you cannot indict 
“a nation.” Every company, however small, every partnership, 
is to some extent, a restraint of competition, and therefore, 
according to the earlier rulings of the Courts, it violated the 
Sherman Act, whenever it touched inter-State trade. And so this 
law was rarely even put in motion, until Mr. Roosevelt began to 
manipulate the ‘‘ big stick.’? In the latter part of his admınıstra- 
tion, indictments and bills in equity became the order of the day, 
and “ probings’’ and ‘‘ shake-ups’”’ the common talk of business 
men. President Taft has, in this matter, handsomely carried out 
the “‘ policies’ of his predecessor, although he has clearly seen 
the dangers, as indicated in his message of January 7th, 1910° 
‘“ Such investigations and possible prosecutions of corporations 
‘“ whose prosperity or destruction affects the comfort not only of 
‘ stock-holders, but of millions of wage-earners, employees, and 
“associated tradesmen, must necessarily tend to disturb the 
“ confidence of the business community, to dry up the now flowing 
‘“ sources of capital from its places of hoarding, and produce a halt 
‘“ ın Our present prosperity that will cause suffering and straitened 
‘circumstances among the innocent many, for the faults of the 
‘guilty few.” It has been questioned whether all this probing 
has had much effect upon the actual methods of the Trusts; but 
in at least two directions its practical results have been un- 
mistakable. In the first place, ıt has directed the attention of 
business men to the dangers of “ agreements ” and ‘* combina- 
“tions ” These might be economically satisfactory, but they are 
risky, and men do not readily take chances of going to prison. 
Hence, in many cases, resort was had to “ merger ’’ rather than 
“combination,” to the formation of a single entity, a giant 
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corporation, so as to avoid the risks attending ‘‘ combinations n 
among a number of “independents.” The Scylla of ‘‘ combina- 
‘tion?’ and the Charybdis of “ monopoly ” were both dangerous; 
but some risks had to be taken 1f business were to go on at all, 
and men realised that ıt was much less easy to prove monopoly 
than combination. Hence, the enforcement of the law tended rather 
to expand the operation of the Trusts than to contract them. Its 


. other effect of greatest consequence was that indicated ın President 


‘eaft’s message—the disturbance of business. Uncertainty and 
uneasiness reigned everywhere, for no one knew where he was. 
Business’ men realised that under such a law they must to some 
extent be law-breakers, however good their intentions or high their 
standards, for the ‘‘ law ° made business impossible. They could 
be pulled up at any moment, and how far they would be permitted 
to go must depend on the policy of the Executive, and this was not 
necessarily even steady. Various experiments were tried Thus, 
certain manufacturers ‘‘combined’’ for the purpose of dividing 
the territory into which their product was to be sold. It was 
argued in defence of this that there had, as a matter of fact, been 
no resultant increase in price to the customer, but ın view of the 
Trans-Missour: decision, this was rightly held to be irrelevant. 
‘“ The scope of the contract, and not the possible self-restraint of 
‘“ the parties to it 1s the test of 1ts validity,’’ said the Court. There 
were numerous cases of “‘ pools’’ and ‘‘ allotments,’’ agreements 
fixing the minimum price and the proportion of the total business, 
instead of the territory that was to be allotted to each member of 
the combination. These were declared illegal, and the Courts 
refused to listen to arguments proving that no hardship had 
actually accrued to the consumer. ‘‘ The gravamen of the offence 
‘is the combination ’’ Agreements to prevent competition in trade 
are in contemplation of law injurious to trade, because they are 
“liable to be injuriously used °’ Their prospective as well as 
their actual effect must be kept ın view and, as far as the Courts 
are concerned, 1t makes no difference whether 1n practice they are 
‘“‘reasonable’’ or not. Such agreements having been declared 
illegal, the expedient of ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreements ’’ along similar 
lines was next tried. It proved, however, useless to argue with 
regard to these that they contained little or no prospective menace 
to the consumer, because they could not be legally enforced, and 
because they formed combinations so unstable that they broke 
down regularly when business was bad, or when an attempt was 
made to raise prices unduly. “‘ Be that as it may,” said the Courts, 
“ they are evidences of combination in restraint of trade; and suéh 
“combination, whatever be its effect, violates the Sherman Act.’” 
It may well be that a similar ruling would have been given with: 
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reference to the famous Golden Rule dinners of Mr. Gary. The 
plan here was for representatives of various companies to dine 
together. Good-fellowship doubtless prevails, and confidences are 
permissible. Under the stimulus of the occasion, Smith remarks 
that he 1s poorer than ever, and will scarcely be able to afford 
another such dinner, 1f he 1s forced to sell his wares at less than 
ten dollars. Whereupon, the kindly gentlemen all agree that 
the Golden Rule should prevail even amongst the strivings of the , 
market-place, and next day ten dollars 1s found to be the ruling 
quotation for these wares. 

Clearly, such a state of affairs as has been described could not 
last indefinitely. The uncertainty and consequent anxiety for 
business men had become so great that they almost unanimously 
acclaimed the decisions of the Supreme Court ın the Standard 
Oıl and Tobacco cases. Fourteen years earlier that Court had 
refused to read any qualifying words into the Sherman Act. Now, 
again with a single dissentient, they agreed that they were con- 
strained by the Rule of Reason to limit the scope of the restric- 
tions on combinations. They held that “as the phrase restraint 
“ of trade at common law and in the law of the country at the time 
“of the adoption of the Anti-Trust Act only embraced acts or 
“contracts or agreements which operated to the prejudice of the 
‘public interests by unduly restricting competition, or unduly 
“ obstructing the course of trade, or which, either because of their 
‘inherent nature or because of the evident purpose of the act, 
“injuriously restrained trade, that the words as used in the statute 
“were designed to have and do have but a like significance.”’ 

These judgments have marked an important advance towards 
victory over the difficulties of the situation, by concentrating the 
attack, not on combinations, but on the evils that may attend them. 
They have, however, left many uncertainties in the law, and ina 
domain so important to business that uncertainty 1s intolerable. 
All admit that business should know ın advance what the law 
is, although there ıs the widest diversity of opinion as to what the 
law should be. On the eve of a Presidential election, the views of 
the three candidates, President Taft, Mr Roosevelt, and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson have special interest and importance. Lét us 
see where these guides would lead us. 

President Taft 1s entirely opposed to an amendment of the Antt- 
Trust law, and maintains that all that 1s needed is supplemental 
legislation definitely to prohibit certain practices which are 
generally condemned, but whose legality ıs at present doubtful. 
As a further aid to the elimination of evils that have 
arisen from the diversity of company law in different States, he 
advocates the federal incorporation of the Trusfs, and the super- 
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vision of their issue of stocks and bonds by an Executive Com- 
mission in the Department of Commerce. He sees less obscurity 
in the existingflaw than do many men of almost equal legal 
eminence. According to him the law 1s reasonably clear. ‘‘ It does 
‘“ not prohibit combination, except when its direct purpose or neces- 
‘sary effect is that of stifling competition, enhancing or con- 
“‘trofling prices, and establishing a monopoly.” He ıs not 


. impressed by the difficulty of determining what the direct purpose 


of combination is, however complex and varied the ends in view 
may be. He 1s satisfied to continue the emphasis on the purpose 
of the céOmbination, although the practical man is more interested 
in its actual effect. 

He ış aware of the current opinion that, as “you cannot 
“‘unscramble an egg,” so you cannot separate the components of 
a Trust in such a way as to ensure real competition between them. 
in spite of this, he scouts the fears of those who think that judicial 
decrees of dissolution will prove ineffective, and being strong in 
the experience of the powers of a Court, he points out “‘ that all 
** parties to the suit, and the new companies who are made parties, 
“‘ are enjoined perpetually from in any way effecting any combina- 
“‘ tion between any of the companies in violation of the statute by 
* way of resumption of the old Trust.” He thinks that the pro- 
posal to hand over to the Courts the determination of what combina- 
tions involve a “‘ reasonable ’’ restraint of trade is reprehensible. 
“I venture to think,” he says, ‘‘ that this is to put into the hands 
“of the Courts a power impossible to exercise on any consistent 
** principle that will ensure the uniformity of decisions essential to 
“zust judgment It1s to thrust upon the Courts a burden that they 
“ have no precedent to enable them to carry, and to give them a 
‘“ power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which might 
“‘ involve our whole judicial system ın disaster.’’ 

Mr. Roosevelt says that ‘‘ the Anti-Trust Law should be kept on 
‘the statute books and strengthened so as to make it genuinely 
* and thoroughly effective against every big concern tending to 
“ monopoly, or guilty of anti-social practices.’’ He criticises the 
existing law on the score of its indefiniteness and its practical ın- 
effectiveness to stop the evils of combinations. He does not believe 
that any Trusts have really been dissolved by judicial decrees, nor 
that any advantage has as yet accrued to the consumers by the 
nominal dissolutions that have been witnessed. Hus solution of 
the problem is to set up a Government Board, with power to control 
Trusts, ın somewhat the same way that the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission controls the railways. ‘‘ Such a Commission myst 
‘enforce the complete publicity of those corporation transactions, 
“which are of pealic interest; must attack unfair competition, false 
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‘capitalisation, and special privilege, and by continuous trained 
‘‘ watchfulness guard and keep open equally to all the highways 
‘of American commerce.’’ He has not yet indicated how the 
independence of this Commission would be safeguarded, or the 
competency of its members for their great task be assured. Nor 
does he set forth clearly what, ıf any, would be the limitations of 
such a Commission. And although scores of his followers have 
taken ıt for granted that the Commisston would ‘‘ fix prices faar , 
"to the capitalist and fair to the consumer,” none has yet shown 
how to overcome the difficulties with which this way 1s beset. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson sees that ‘‘ big business’? 1s inevitable 
and desirable, and he fears only its power of establishing a 
monopoly. ‘* We know the processes by which the Trusts have 
‘“ squeezed out their rivals, and we can prevent them by remedial 
"' legislation, and can so restrict the wrong use of competition that 
“‘ the right use of competition will destroy monopoly.” He thinks 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s Commission would aid rather than check the 
tendency towards monopoly, and could not effectively control it 
when once established. ‘‘ Under the Roosevelt plan, everything 
“will depend on the complexion of the Government. Every 
‘“ national election will turn upon the effect that the victory of one 
‘‘ side or another will entail (or appear to entail) upon great capital 
‘on the one hand, or wage-earners on the other. The plan that 
‘I propose does not look so much like acting as a Providence 
‘for you as the other plan looks. I am not big enough to play 
“ Providence, and my objection to the other plan is that I do not 
‘“ believe that there is any person who ıs big enough to play the 
‘“ part.’ Not only does he think that no man or group of men 1s 
competent for such a task, but he fears that, being human, the 
Commission would deteriorate under baneful influences, and that 
ıt would certainly be exposed to the constant danger of control by 
the great ‘‘interests.’? Accepting the tradition of the Democratic 
party, he resists the general tendency to greater centralisation of 
power in Washington, at the expense of the State Legislatures. 
And from this point of view, Mr. Roosevelt’s Commission appears 
as another rock of offence. His main weapon for controlling the 
evils of the Trusts 1s tariff reform, in a sense opposite to what 1s 
being agitated in England. The lowering of the high tariff walls, 
which 1s desirable on other grounds in the view of his party, appears 
to him the simplest and most effective means of checking the 
greatest evil of the Trusts, namely, their power to charge exorbitant 
prices once they have reached the plane of monopoly. 


i 


RICHARD C. MACLAURIN. 
e, 


THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE NEED HOR A PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 


e 

T. series of grave foreign complications that have succeeded 

each other so quickly ın the last fifteen months—in Morocco, 
in Persia, in the Balkans—and the ever-increasing expenditure ou 
armaments, intimately connected as it 1s with our foreign policy, 
have forced again into public notice the importance of this side of 
politics. Everywhere foreign questions are being considered and 
discussed. The remarkable letter recently addressed by Sir John 
Brunner, as President of the Nattonal Liberal Federation, to ail 
the Associations over which he presides, on the subject of our inter- 
national relations, illustrates very clearly the anxiety that 1s felt. 
People are asking themselves not merely whether our policy 1s 
satisfactory, but how 1s ıt being shaped, who ıs really responsible 
for ıt, and how are we to ensure that in this department of govern- 
ment, affecting us so closely ın trade, in honour, in reputation and 
in every aspect of our national life, the interests and wishes of the 
nation as a whole shall be expressed. 

Here, at least, ıt 1s evident that democracy, as at present under- 
stood, has utterly failed to make itself felt. Neither ın our own 
- country, nor in any country of Europe, do the people exercise any 
direct control over international relations It would be foolish to 
pretend that they do. Who can suppose that the war in the 
Balkans, with its hideous toss of life and treasure, with its inevitable 
risk to the peace of the world, would ever have been allowed to take 
place, if the peoples of Europe had had any voice in the matter? It 
ts by the divisions and jealoustes of the Governments of the Great 
Powers, but not of the peoples whom they nominally represent. 
that this war has been brought about. The business of diplomacy 
is still regarded as the peculiar concern of a small and highly 
trained set of men, to be conducted by them in an atmosphere of 
secrecy and mystery: a craft altogether apart from the ordinary 
business of mankind, with a language and method of its own, 
almost as puzzling and remote as the old jargon in which legal 
documents were once expressed. The duty of each nation, so the 
theory runs, ıs to give general support at all costs to its Governy 
ment—it would be unpatriotic to do less—and, of course, to pay 
the bill, but that the people as such should have any direct voice 
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or influence in the policy carried on in their name ıs at present 
hardly contemplated. 

Once, indeed, ın this country, the genius and\eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded ın making democracy a real force in foreign 
policy. But the example of Mr. Gladstone 1s mp test for modern 
conditions. Unless there ıs a prospect of an atual or imminent 
war, foreign policy does not interest the electorat. It no-longer 
decides elections, or directly affects the fate of Ministries. Weho, 
now follows the progress of the Triple Entente? Who attempts 
to master the history of the Eastern question? In how many 
platform speeches has the situation ın Persia, and the influence of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention been adequately discussed? Even 
if the importance of foreign policy is admitted, domestic naa 
after all, are more engrossing, and as a rule more easily under- 
stood. To the average elector who takes politics seriously, the 
simpler course appears to be to obtain what information he can as 
to the domestic policy of each party, and to leave foreign policy 
to the Secretary of State and the House of Commons to settle 
between them. 


Tue FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 


It ıs therefore all the more 1mportant to ask, how far does Parlia- 
ment really exercise any control in these matters? What guarantee 
have we that foreign questions as they arise are adequately 
discussed, that the responsibility of the Secretary of State to Parlia- 
ment ıs maintained, that the Government is kept ın touch with 
such public opinion as exists, and the country in turn kept informed 
as to the policy which the Government ıs pursuing? 

I do not, of course, suggest that all international questions can 
immediately be made the subject of discussion either in Parlia- 
ment or on the platform. In foreign affairs, no doubt, a certain 
degree of secrecy 1s inevitable. There are some matters in 
all international relations which ıt 1s neither necessary nor desirable 
to disclose. But as regards the main lines of policy, 1t is surely an 
essential part of good government that ıt should conform to the 
settled opinion of the country, and that the Government should be 
made aware in the clearest possible manner what that opinion 1s. 
That is, ın theory at least, the function of Parliament, and the only 
question is whether Parliament now carries out its functions in a 
practical and effective way. 

I do not believe that anyone who knows the House of Commons 
would suggest that it does so In nothing, indeed, has the decline 
.of the power of Parliament as compared with that of the Cabinet 
been more conspicuous than‘1n this matter of foreign policy. Once 
foreign affairs were a subject of continual attention in Parliament. 
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To-day, except at question time, they are very seldom mentioned. 
Twice a week a few questions are asked by a few members, and 
answers of somefsort are given; and once a year, on the vote of 
public money fog carrying on the work of the Foreign Office, the 
Secretary of State makes a general statement upon the foreign 
questions which happen at the time to be most conspicuously 
before the country, and a discursive debate, covering every kind 
‘of subject, from cotton growing in Egypt to the disposition of 
out fleet in the North Sea, takes place. Sometimes, too, on a 
Motion for Adjournment, or other similar occasion, some question 
of foreign policy is incidentally raised. But for the most part the 
House of Commons is powerless, and 1s content to remain so. It 
is not merely that ıt does not control foreign affairs, ıt ıs not even 
consulted about them. ` 

It is true that in the last resort a Government depends on the 
support of the majority of the House of Commons, and ın that 
way is amenable to the sort of public opinion which that majority 
represents. ‘True, also, that in cases of great urgency a regular 
machinery 1s provided. A Vote of Censure may at any time be 
moved by the official Opposition, and ın that case the Government 
is traditionally bound to give the earliest possible day for its 
discussion. Or a member may move the adjournment of the 
House, to discuss ‘‘ a definite matter of urgent public importance,”’ 
and in that case, 1f the Speaker’s leave can be obtained, a debate 
may take place. But these are exceptional methods, intended for 
exceptional cases. They always imply a grave want of confidence 
in the Government, and it ıs extremely rare for any question of 
foreign policy to be raised in either way. For the ordinary dıs- 
cussion of foreign questions as they arise there ıs absolutely no 
provision. The practice of putting questions to Ministers 1s, no 
doubt, of great value; but no one who has ever tried it will 
suggest that it 1s an effective substitute for debate, or provides 
any real means of controlling policy. What generally happens ıs 
something like this. Upon a member getting up to put his 
question, he receives from the Minister an elaborate reply, care- 
fully prepared in the Department, giving information on various 
subjects, but generally evading the exact point which the 
question was framed to elicit. The Member then attempts a supple- 
mentary question, but as a rule fares no better. If he still 
perseveres the Speaker will probably intervene, and suggest that 
the honourable Member had better give notice of any further 
questions; and upon doing so, he receives an answer to say that 
the Government have nothing to add to the information already 
given. In the meanwhile matters of vital importance have been 
decided, without any reference whatever to the House of Commons. 
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While many days are devoted, and properly devoted, every year 
to questions connected with the raising and spending of public 
money, the question of our foreign relations, gpon which more 
than anything else the raising and spendingj of such money 
depends, ıs almost entirely passed over. À 

Two recent instances, both concerned wıt§ qur relations to 
Russia and the rise and development of the Triple Entente, will 
illustrate this tendency —(1) In August, 1907, the Anglo-Russiar 
Convention, defining our relations with Russia in the East, ånd 
proclaiming the integrity and independence of Persia, came into 
existence. That this Convention raised questions of vital ımport- 
ance as regards both our relations in Europe and the safety of 
India was at once recognised. But ıt was only after am interval 
of nearly six months, in February, 1908, that any opportunity 
could be found of bringing ıt before the House of Commons, and 
the debate was then necessarily of a perfunctory kind, as of some- 
thing which was already a fat accompli, and which ıt was, there- 
fore, of little use to discuss. 

(2) In September of this year, M. Sazonoff, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, came on a visit to this country. Owing to the 
unsettled state of Persia, where the existing Government had been 
leading a precarious existence, threatened perpetually by the 
adherents of the ex-Shah, and deprived, owing to the expulsion 
of Mr. Shuster and the dissolution of the Medjliss, of the support 
which ıt might otherwise have had, the visit of the Russian 
Minister was obviously one of the utmost significance. That 
M. Sazonoff discussed, 1n conversation with Sir Edward Grey, 
the provision that was to be made by the two Powers for 
the future government of Persia and a proposed revision of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention was perfectly well known. In the 
French paper, Le Matin, of September 24th, a long, and apparently 
inspired, account of the effect of their conversations was given. 
But no statement whatever has yet been made to the House of 
Commons on the subject, and when questions are asked, the only 
answer has been to refer to a short and meagre statement which was 
officially sent to the Press. 

The result of this state of things has been that those who feel 
strongly upon foreign questions are obliged to resort more and 
more to agitation outside Parliament as a means of making their 
opinions felt. 

In the case of the crisis in Persia that followed the presentation 
of the two Russian ultimata a year ago, the Persia Committee felt ıt 
necessary to hold a large public meeting in London as a means of 
doing something to save the independence of that country. In 
another case which attracted great public attention this year—the 
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case of the arrest of Miss Malecka—there was no means, until the 
difficulty had become really acute, of getting it discussed in the 
House of Comfnons. The result was that a matter which could 
probably have been settled with comparative ease at an earlier stage 
became a mattei\of international importance, and ıt was apparently 
in response to aq agitation in the Press that the Government were 
induced to make the necessary representations to obtain Miss 
. Malecka’s release. 

° It has been the fashion among many Liberal critics to blame Sir 
Edward Grey almost entirely for this state of things. It 1s said 
that he ‘has established a new practice of secrecy with regard to 
foreign affairs, that he lays fewer papers before Parliament, and 
that he,speaks much less often on the subject, either on the plat- 
form or in Parliament, than any of his predecessors have done. 

A good deal of this criticism of Sir Edward Grey on the ground 
of secrecy is, I believe, unfounded. If he has been to blame at 
all, it 1s chiefly through his having entered on office with such a 
reputation for inspired wisdom, that many members of Parliament 
seem to have thought that it was better to leave all 
questions of foreign policy entirely to him, and that ıt was 
an unnecessary waste of public time for other people to trouble 
themselves about it. But whether Sir Edward Grey is to blame 
or not, it is obvious that he 1s not alone responsible. If he 1s reluc- 
tant to take the House of Commons into his confidence, the House 
of Commons has been equally reluctant to urge him to do so. The 
difficulty has, in fact, been due to a real and fundamental 
change ın our politics, affecting the whole character of the House 
of Commons. It has been due to the growth of the ‘‘ Party 
‘machine ’’ absorbing more than ever the life of Parliament, and 
to an increasing belief that questions of defence and _ inter- 
national relations ought, as far as possible, to be kept outside the 
party system. 

The doctrine of the continuity of foreign policy has been pushed 
to absurd and unreasonable lengths. But in the present state of 
party politics, ıt has—it must be confessed—a good deal to justify 
it. No one desires to see the attitude of this country to foreign 
nations depend upon the shifting accidents of party warfare—upon 
the successful or unsuccessful working of an Insurance Act, or the 
prospects of a land campaign. Moreover, the House of Commons, 
as a whole, takes very little interest in questions that have not a 
direct bearing on the fortunes of party warfare. From neither 
point of view has the Government any inducement to give time for 
the discussion of foreign policy. So far as the interests of their 
party are concerned—and it 1s upon such interests, after all, that 
the lıfe of every Government depends—it does not ‘‘ pay ’’ to do so. 
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(J 
THE PROPOSAL OF A COMMITTEE. 


It 1s to meet these difficulties that the setting ul of a Standing 
Committee on foreign affairs has been propofed. That the 
carrying out of such a proposal would be a {matter of some 
dificulty may at once be admitted. The House fof Commons, as 
regards its own procedure, ts intensely conservative. Like all 
elected bodies, it ıs very suspicious of any proposal that . 
would seem to lessen its own privileges and powers, and 
the idea of a new Committee would be at once exposed 
to this prejudice. But the recent formation of an E’stimates 
Committee as a means of controlling public expenditure, 
though with extremely limited powers, provides at least some pre- 
cedent, and there seems no reason why, in the case of foreign 
policy, where the need of control 1s even more urgent, the same 
principle should not be applied. 

As to the proper composition of such a body and tts exact method 
of work, there must, of course, be great divergence of opinion, and 
I cannot here attempt to indicate more than the outlines of a 
scheme. But a few general conditions may be suggested :— 

(1) Composition.—lIf a Committee ıs to carry weight and to be 
really representative of the House of Commons, it must not only 
be formed ın such a way as to give all parties and sections adequate 
representation, but it must be large enough to make it practically 
certain that independent members who have a real knowledge of 
foreign questions, and are entitled to speak upon them, would be 
able to join it. A small Committee would be a packed Committee. 
It would be easy for the Whips on both sides to keep certain men 
off 1t, and thus to defeat one of the principal objects of such a 
scheme, namely, the securing of full discussion. On the other 
hand, of course, too large a Committee would be unwieldy, and 
would be more likely to usurp the functions of the House as a 
whole. The present Grand Committees for the consideration of 
Bills which have passed their second reading consist of eighty 
members each; but for this purpose a somewhat smaller 
Committee, of from forty to sixty members, composed ın propor- 
tion to the strength of parties, would probably be sufficient. 

(2) The Question of Secrecy —Ought the proceedings to be kept 
in any way secret, or should there be full publicity? This ts, no 
doubt, a question of some difficulty; but the decision reached as 
to the size of the Committee would ın ıtself suggest the answer. 
It would be practically impossible to secure secrecy in a large 
Committee. Nor does it seem desirable to attempt it. A great 
part of the value of such a Committee would lie in tncreasing 
the discussion of international questions, and in giving oppor- 
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tunities to the Government to make a public statement upon them. 
Power might be given in exceptional cases to exclude the Press, 
and to provide,finstead, an authorised report, as ıs frequently done 
at the present ime in the case of deputations to Ministers. But 
ordinarily the Hest method would probably be that the proceedings 
‘should be publi. 

(3) Method of Procedure —The Committee would meet at 
étated intervals, say once a month, for one or more sittings as 
the business before it might require. But some power should 
also be given to secure the calling of an extraordinary meeting 
in case of urgent business. Its method of procedure would 
presumably be by a motion similar to the motions which are 
now sometimes debated ın the House of Lords, ‘‘ to call atten- 
‘tion to affairs ın . . . and to move for papers.” In 
this way its debates would be limited—as debates in the House 
of Commons on foreign affairs are seldom limited now—to some 
single topic of tmportance which would thus be thoroughly 
discussed. 

(4) Relations to the House of Commons.—The business of the 
Committee must of course be, ın addition to, and not ın substitu- 
tion for, the existing rights of the House of Commons. Its aim 
should be to obtain and sift information for Parliament rather 
than to undertake the duties which already belong, ın theory at 
least, to the House of Commons. A report of the proceedings 
of every meeting of the Committee would be circulated to all 
Members of the House, and ın this way its proceedings could 
at any time be brought up for debate. But the Committee should 
also have power of its own motion to refer any matter to the 
House of Commons, and upon any such motion being carried 
the Government should be at once obliged to give a day 
for its discussion. To the objection that no Government would 
allow such a motion to be carried ın the Committee, ıt may be 
answered that in the case of any serious crisis the Government 
themselves would probably prefer that the discussion should take 
place in the House of Commons. 


ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS. 


The main advantage of having such a Committee would be 
not merely that questions of foreign policy would be treated 
systematically and in detail—as they are seldom now treated— 
but that they would be discussed at a time when discussion might 
still be of some use. The difficulty of time is, in fact, the great 
drawback toour presentsystem. Ifaffairs of Persia could have been 
discussed in October or November last, when the crisis which led 
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to the two Russian ulizmata had just arisen, there 1s at least some 
possibility that some of the troubles which befell that country, 
and which have so seriously endangered, not mprely the inde- 
pendence of Persia, but the safety of India, mighf have been pre- 
vented. To-day, in China, in Persia, and in thg Balkans, events 
of great importance are taking place, upon al§ of which ıt 1s 
desirable that the public should know what the attitude of our 
diplomacy ıs to be. But although the House of Commons ha 
now been sitting for nearly a month, and the Autumn Sessioh 
is likely to last for some months more, it 1s practically certain 
that no statement whatever on any one of these questions will 
be made, and no opportunity for discussing them given. The 
whole time of the House of Commons has been taken for 
Government business, and even if, on a motion for adjournment, 
an attempt were made to raise one of them, the practice of the 
blocking motion ıs sufficient to prevent it from being discussed. 
In a Committee we should at least be free from such absurd 
restrictions On our time. 

On the other hand two main objections have been urged (1) That 
the effect of such a Committee would be to hamper our diplomacy 
and endanger the public interest, by compelling Ministers to make 
public statements at a time when no statement ought to be made, 
and (2) that, whatever precautions you may take to preserve the 
existing rights of the House of Commons, a Committee of this 
kind would inevitably encroach upon them, and would thus 
diminish rather than increase Parliamentary control. 

With regard to the first of these objections, I do not believe 
that anyone who knows the temper of the House of Commons 
would regard it as a serious difficulty. The tendency of 
any Committee would far more likely be to give way 
to a Minister too much, than to endanger the public interest 
by trying to force his hand. The plea that it was 
against public policy to discuss in detail some urgent 
question would be just as powerful with Members in the 
Committee as it is to-day with Members in the House. The 
difference would be that there would at least be the opportunity for 
the Secretary of State to make a declaration as soon as he was in 
a position to do so, and that he would be brought into touch with 
public opinion in a way that 1s nearly impossible now. A weak 
Secretary of State might find himself hampered, but a strong 
Minister would soon learn to make use of his Committee as a 
means of controlling his own Department, and getting his policy 
carried out. It would mean in the long run an increase of Parlia- 
mentary as against bureaucratic control. Decisions would still 
rest with the Cabinet as before, but the knowledge that these 
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decisions would have to be made good before a Committee which 
really followed the course of international relations, would 
inevitably exefcise some influence on the direction of our policy. 

To the second objection, that such a Committee would diminish 
the influence of the House of Commons as a whole, 1t might be 
answered that even so there are compensations. But it may be 
doubted whéthtr this objection has really any more weight than 
ethe first. After all, one of the results of such a Committee would 
be that a far larger number of Members than at present would think 
it worth their while to follow foreign questions, and the mere 
presence of such Members would change the ‘‘ atmosphere ” of the 
House when, upon the vote for the Foreign Office or some similar 
occasion, foreign affairs were brought before ıt. Moreover, the 
preliminary debates in Committee would tend to clear the ground, 
and enable the House of Commons itself to concentrate its atten- 
tion on vital and important points. The difficulty at present with 
debates on foreign affairs in the House of Commons 1s that the 
field of discussion 1s too wide; the debate ıs lost ın a mass of detail, 
and becomes dull and ineffectual. Duscussion, after all, leads to 
discussion, and the reports of the debates which had taken place 
upstairs would stimulate and direct the subsequent debates in the 
House. Questions to Ministers would also acquire a new 1m- 
portance, for the answers to such questions would furnish the 
materials upon which the Committee would work. 

It 1s not, of course, suggested that the establishment of a Com- 
mittee 1s the only method by which the control of the House of 
Commons over foreign affairs can be increased The proposal 
has been made that we should adopt the constitutional rule which 
has always obtained in the United States, that no Treaty with 
another Sovereign State can be valid until ıt has been confirmed 
by Parliament. That such a rule ıs ın itself both important 
and desirable, every Liberal who realises the dangers of 
Our present system will be inclined to agree. It would, 
however, only apply on comparatively rare occasions. It 
would involve a few more set debates, when the Secretary 
of State would make a formal statement, and a resolu- 
tion, supported by the usual party machinery, would be passed. 
But ıt would not do much to bring the ordinary administration of 
our foreign affairs under review. It could never be a substitute 
for the other scheme. If the House of Commons 1s to get any 
real knowledge and control of the direction of the policy, for which 
it 1s nominally responsible to the nation, the formation of a 
Standing Committee would seem to be the only method. 


Puitrp MORRELL. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC BILL. ‘ 


HE Bill which now bears the title of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill (the words ‘‘ White Slave Trafic”? having been 
struck out in Committee) 1s ın a somewhat curious position, and 
the reason merits detailed examination. The Bill wasetntro- 
duced with a strong backing of informed opinion throughout the 
country generally. Everyone with knowledge of the subject knew 
how hopelessly inadequate the present law was, and notwithstand- 
ing some extreme hostility the Bill was read a second time without 
a division and was sent to one of the Standing Committees. It was 
introduced by private members, but was ‘‘adopted’’ by the 
Government and ıs now a Government measure. The Bill has been 
returned from the Standing Committee, and awaits the Report 
Stage and third reading in the whole House. The Bill, as read a 
second time, contained what may be fairly described as the 
minimum provisions which would enable the organisers of this 
traffic adequately to be dealt with. Its chief proposal was intended 
to get rid of the existing anomaly under which a person guilty 
of an offence against the Procuration Section of the original Act 
could not be arrested without a warrant, a condition which meant 
the invariable escape of the criminal. The first clause dealt with 
this matter, and was worded as follows :— 


‘A constable may take into custody, without a warrant, any 
person whom he shall have good cause to suspect of having com- 
mitted, or being about to commit, any offence against Section 2 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 (which relates to 
procuration).’’ 


It aroused considerable discussion and criticism in Grand Com- 
mittee. Some critics objected to any constable being invested with 
the power of arrest without warrant, and urged the danger of black- 
mailing on the part of the police becoming general. Other argu- 
ments dealt with the danger which might arise under the clause 
to innocent persons, owing to bona-fide mistakes on the part of the 
police. Exception was taken to the words “or being about to 
‘“ commit ” on the double ground that they would lead alike to the 
abuse of the Act and to genuine error. Ultimately the clause was 
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re-cast, and erperged from the Committee in the following form, 
in which it now stands :— 

‘“A constable who is not below the rank of sergeant and is 
detailed for special duty under this Act by the Commissioners of 
Metropolitan or City Police, or the chief officer of a borough 
or county police force, may take into custody without a warrant 

. any per8om whom he shall have good cause to suspect of having 
committed, or of attempting to commit, any offence against 
Section 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 (which 

° relates to procuration and attempted procuration). ” 

The substitution in this amended clause of the words “of 
‘‘ attempting to commit ” for the words “‘ being about to commit ”’ 
1s perhaps a reasonable amendment, but the limiting of the power 
of arrest to a constable who 1s not below the rank of a sergeant 
would, for all practical purposes, render the Act in many parts of 
the country a nullity. It has been urged by the opponents of the 
Bill that this change was assented to in Committee by the pro- 
moters of the Bull and by the representatives of the Government. 
This ıs true, but ıt was the result of a misunderstanding as to the 
effect of the amendment. The Home Office, at the moment, 
thought that the amended version would give all the power neces- 
Sary, seeing that work in connection with the old Act was 
exclusively done in London by special officers, and not by ordinary 
constables. It was this view that largely influenced the promoters 
in giving way, but it was overlooked that ın other parts of the 
country, including centres where the traffic 1s most common, the 
amendment of the clause would render the Act inoperative. It 1s 
not reasonably probable that special officers of the requisite rank 
would be generally appointed by local authorities, but in any case 
it is obvious that unless the whole body of police are invested with 
the power of arrest, only a very small proportion of the organisers 
of this traffic can be reached, and it will not be difficult for the 
bulk of them to evade the sergeant specially ‘‘ detailed ” to deal 
with them. There is the further objection to the amended form 
of the clause that ıt appears to insist that the constable empowered 
to make arrests shall not only be at least of the rank of sergeant, 
but shall also be exclusively employed in duty under the Act. The 
words are vague, but this appears to be their effect. 

It 1s no wonder, therefore, that public opinion has been stirred 
by this vital weakening of the Bull in Committee, and that there 
is an insistent demand for Clause 1 to be restored to its original 
form. It is satisfactory to note that the Government realise both 
the strength and the justice of this demand, and the pledges given 
in recent speeches by the Home Secretary are entirely satisfactory. 
They will no doubt be endorsed by a majority of the House when 
the Report stage of the Bull 1s reached. 
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The only real argument against the original Si of the clause 
giving ali constables the right of arrest amounts t a charge that 
the police of the country are too corrupt to be entrusted with such 
power. The argument calls for consideration and reply. 

This proposal of arrest without warrant introduces no novel 
principle into English law. It 1s a power already possessed in a 
great variety of cases, and experience has shown it to be a power 
which has been wisely and honestly exercised by the great majority 
of the force. When, however, offences such as procuration are 
discussed, the assumption ın some quarters 1s always ın effect that 
the police are unfit to be entrusted with the power of enforcing the 
law, and innuendoes rather than direct statements are common con- 
cerning their complicity with those whom the law seeks to, reach. 
The writer has no personal knowledge as to whether there has 
existed in the past, or exists now, any justification for such 
suggestions. He can only say that no tittle of evidence has ever 
been advanced ın their support. But let ıt be supposed for a 
moment, for the sake of the argument in connection with this Bill, 
that they had a real foundation, and that our police were connivers 
and blackmaiers in connection with this foul traffic. I believe it 
to be a gross libel; but were it true, what ıs the remedy? Is 
it to base our legislation on the view that such a state of 
affairs is eternal, and that we must consequently withdraw 
from the guardians of the law their proper functions, main- 
taining them for humble service in which their evil pro- 
pensities can do little harm? Or should we not set about 
putting our house in order, and secure throughout our police force 
men, and only men, competent by character and ability to dis- 
charge the duties we rightly place upon them. Of all the argu- 
ments against the White Slave Traffic Bill, that based upon the 
assumed corruption of the police is the least worthy, the least 
sincere, and the least logical. 

Another change of considerable 1mportance which was made ın 
the Bill in Committee relates to the clause for the suppression of 
brothels. The clause dealing with this matter was No 2 
in the original Bill, but ıs No. 3 ın the amended Bill. In its 
original form the clause made the section (13) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, which relates to the suppression of 
brothels to apply to a person in charge of any premises who 
permits them to be used as a brothel, or for the purposes of 
habitual prostitution, in the same way as the Act of 1885 applies. 
to the tenant, lessee, or occupier of such premises. As the clause 
now appears in the Bill, after amendment in committee, the 
reference to premises used for habitual prostitution has dis- 
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appeared, and gnly the person in charge of a brothel ıs brought 
within the Act $f 1885. 

This ıs a moSt serious weakening of the Bill, because it leaves 
altogether untouched one of the most notorious matters ın connec- 
tion with the whole evil—the existence of numerous blocks of flats 
which ùre used for the purpose of habitual prostitution. Re- 
searches into “thts aspect of the problem reveal an amazing state 
Qf affairs. Frequently these flats are run and maintained by the 
bulles behind the traffic, and ıt 1s to these that a new victim 1s 
in many cases first brought. The friends of the Bill have been 
deeply moved by this change ın the Bill, and demand the restora- 
tion of the original proposal, and ıt ıs understood that the Govern- 
ment will advise this course. 

The Other changes in the Bull do not call for any considerable 
notice. They are mainly concerned with penalties for offences 
against the Act, and with the position of landlords and lessors of 
premises, the tenants of which have been convicted. The Bull, in 
its originat form, was perhaps too loose with regard to penalties, 
and permitted sentences of flogging to an unlimited extent at the 
discretion of a Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the offence of 
allowing a house to be used for immoral purposes. The Bull, as 
amended, restricts the punishment of flogging to any male person 
who is convicted for the second or subsequent offence of the crime 
of procuration, or of living on the earnings of prostitution. The 
flogging may be ın addition to any term of imprisonment which 
is awarded for the same offience. It 1s understood that the 
authorities at Scotland Yard attach the utmost importance to this 
provision, and believe that it will undoubtedly have the effect of 
clearing the country of many of the worst agents of the traffic. 

As to the position of landlords and lessors, power ıs given to 
these to determine the tenancy of any premises where the tenant, 
lessee, or occupier has been convicted for using them as a brothel, 
or for the purposes of habitual prostitution. If the landlord or 
lessor fails to avail himself of this provision, and an offence is 
again committed, he will be deemed to have aided the commission 
of the offence unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable 
steps to prevent its recurrence. 

One other change ın the Bill should be recorded. The original 
form provided that when proceedings were taken against a person 
for keeping a brothel or premises for the purpose of habitual 
prostitution, and when the accused person had within the preceding 
five years been convicted of a similar offence, evidence of such 
previous conviction might be given at any stage of the proceedings. 
This proviso was struck out in Committee, but it is understood. 
that a strong effort will be made to reinstate it on the Report stage. 
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The widespread support in the country for the grovisions of the 
Bill in the form in which they were originally intrpduced has been 
sbown by the intensity of the disappointment expressed at the 
weakening of the Bill in Committee. This disappointment has 
led to some sharp criticism of the members of the Grand Com- 
mittee which considered it, and particular attention has been called 
to the number of absentees from the meetings of the Committee. 
The criticism 1s natural, but is based upon inadequate knowledge 
of the machinery of Parliament. There are four Standing Com- 
muittees to which bills are remitted after second reading in the 
House. The whole of these may be sitting at the same time, and 
the same member may be serving on two or three of them in 
respect of measures in which he 1s particularly interested... When 
the Committee was sitting upon the White Slave Traffic Bill, a 
number of members were also engaged on other Committees, 
particularly one before which a Bill had gone dealing with the 
amendment of the Employment of Children Act. The attempt to 
journey between two committee rooms, and to debate and vote in 
each, frequently ended ın disaster. But it should in justice be 
noted that the absence of some members from critical divisions on 
the White Slave Bull was a tribute, not to their indifference, but to 
their zeal. (Perhaps, incidentally, it is also an indication of the 
congested condition of the machinery of Parliament.) 

It is worth while, in conclusion, to consider the kind of Parlia- 
mentary opposition which has found expression ın connection with 
this Bill. It may be roughly divided into three divisions. There 
is first a small group of Members, of which Sir Frederick Banbury 
1s the leader, who believe, or appear to believe, that all legislation 
is bad, and who use all the resources provided by the forms of the 
House to delay, to weaken, or to destroy any legislation on any 
subject. There is a second group composed of strong individualists, 
who see even in such a Bill as the one under consideration a further 
serious inroad upon the freedom of the individual. There is a third 
group which views with genuine concern many of the provisions 
of the Bull, and this because they fear their result will be to worry 
and to persecute the unhappy women who are the victims of this 
traffic. 

The latter view, which is urged with sincere conviction, calls 
for some reply. That reply 1s found in a careful study of the 
simple proposals contained in the Bull, for these are exclusively 
concerned with the detection and punishment of the procurer, the 
bully, and the brothel keeper, of those who organise and batten 
upon a monstrous traffic, the volume of which they continually 
renew and increase. 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 


RIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 


W=? are keẹping a great many centenaries this year. There 1s 
` the centenary of Browning and the centenary of Dickens. 
s We are doing all ın our power to honour these great names. 
Lectures are being given on them; articles are being written on 
their teaching; tablets are being unveiled to their memory. Yet 
there is one centenary this year which ıs almost a forgotten one. 
It is the hundredth anniversary of the publication of Grimm’s 
Farry Tales. 
It was in 1812 thatthe Grimm brothers heard the ‘‘ horns of 
‘ elfland faintly blowing.” Thurs was the power of hearing airy 
voices, in a material age, when most of their contemporaries were 
deaf and when Imayination had in scope. True, there were 
exceptions, especially in Englandi. In that same year, 1812, 
Landor’s Count Jul,an and Byron’s Child Harold were published, 
but although Landor’s short poems are gems, his longer work 
is slightly tedious and lengthy, and’ Count Juhan does not attain 
to any great heights of fancy. It really needed the genius of the 
coming ones, the great school of Lake poets—Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Shelley, Scott, and Keats to awaken and stir the 
imagination of the early nineteenth century. In that awaken- 
ing, which was really the awakening of Europe, the Grimm 
Brothers had their share, and the children of the present 
day lose something from not being conversant with the 
fairy stories whch we older people were brought up to love and 
appreciate. + 
The Grimm§ had a very versatile genius. It is not very usual 
for the same hinds to evolve a grammar and a book of fairy tales. 
It 1s a blend’ we do not expect. The permutation of consonants 
does not seem to harmonise with witches and fairies, with golden 
geese and/enchanted maidens, nor does one expect a writer 
of fairy tales to be an authority on legal antiquities. Yet 
it 1s well to remember the bias of Jacob Grimm’s mind, for 
it explains a certain dry directness of style which we find ın the 
tales’ In the present day we are used to have tales of fancy 
wrapped up ın a very obscure style. All the fairy tales of this age 
are for grown-up people. Even those very beautiful fantasies, 
the Blue Bird and Peter Pan, are not very simple to the child-mind. 
They require some explanation, whereas any child can follow 
almost any one of Grimm’s tales by himself. There may be 
further meanings for the grown-up mind to dig out, but such 
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arrıère-pensées would be lost upon the child. The child loves a 
beginning, a plot, an ending, and a moral, and hejgets all of these 
in Grimm. 

Indeed, the average child will easily guess, without being aware 
of it, that the gold and silver which enter so much into the Tales 
played a great part in the childhood of the Grimms. Hanau, their 
birthplace, was famous then, as now, for its gold, silvery and 
jewellery. In the Tales we find a golden bird, a golden goosey 
golden children, the king of the golden mountain. The kings 
daughter ın the Frog Prince plays with a golden ball, horses are 
harnessed with golden trappings; golden chairs and tables are 
found ın enchanted castles, also golden dishes. Doors open with 
golden keys; golden garments are worn. People store gold in 
cellars. When a title has to be coined we get The King of the 
Golden Mansion. It 1s not likely Xfat the Grimm children ever 
saw golden pails at wells, nor“tawns with golden collars, nor 
maidens who dropped golderi coins from their mouths, nor 
mountains of a gold and silver beratum That was a flight of fancy 
on their part, but a flight coloured, no doubt, by those scenes of 
early childhood which follow’us through life with such strange 
vividness. 

It 1s very difficult to differentiate between the work of the two 
brothers Grimm. Weare told that the elder brother never revised 
his work. He even boasted that he seldom took the trouble to read 
through what he had written. He would jot down a popular tale, 
or get some persons to describe the old folk-lore of their village, 
and one cannot help thinking that the more vital\and imaginative 
younger brother must often have added those touches which are 
so dear to the child-heart. Was it he who made the frog go plitch- 
platch upstairs ?—who made scissors go ritch-ratch} and the doves 
say pek-pek? Did he imagine a row of guards, each one smaller 
than the other, and was it he who suggested that i child in the 
cradle should have her little pillow shaken up? 

The great charm of the Tales to the child-mind 1s the amount of 
detail to be found ın each one of them. A child does not care for 
morals, and 1s often bored by long descriptions; but he loves to 
know exactly how old people are, what they wear, and ‘what they 
say; and why they say ıt Almost any one of the ninety-four tales 
is very satisfying ın these respects Woe be to the elder 
who tries to tell them over again without a book He 1s 
almost sure to be caught out by some child who has the 
wonderful memory for detail we are apt to lose as we grow older. 
One or two of the tales would make most satisfying memory- 
exercises for older children, notably The Ladybird and the Flea 
and The Marriage of Dame Reynard. The former tale ıs rather 
a curious and subtle criticism upon the mischief that a purely 
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irrational and sentimental sympathy may do. We commend this 
tale to the Charjty Organisation Society. 

The animals ın the tales all have a very distinct personality. 
Cats, foxes, wolves, mice, frogs, fishes, lions, kids, ravens, fawns, 
ducks, snakes, doves, cocks, donkeys, and many different kinds of 
birds Appear at intervals, and all with pronounced characters of 
the1r.own—clfaracters gained from the observation of many genera- 
, tions, of these animals ın the scattered homesteads of the forest- 
folk. 

Indeed, Jacob Grimm may claim to be the father of comparative 
folk-lore, and in the folk-lore of all countries animals have much 
the same character. Wolves are sometimes kindly. Perhaps 
there ıs a suggestion of S. Francis’ Brother Wolf about them. 
Though, of course, the wolf in red cap could have no redeeming 
feature. No child would allow a friendly wolf to invade the story 
of Red Riding-hood, or would even so much as listen to the des- 
cription of a wolf in that time-honoured tale, unless it had large 
ears, large eyes, and a horrible large mouth—a mouth which will 
eventually devour the heroine. The kindliness of wolves 1s often 
depicted by Grimm as extended to foxes. ‘‘ Brother Wolf help me, 
‘““ I beseech thee,” pleads a fox who has been caught. The wolf 
is credited with much intelligence and cunning. In the charming 
story of the wolf and the seven little kids the wolf swallows chalk 
to make his yoice more delicate, and spreads dough and flour over 
his feet in order to take the kids in. It ıs more curious to find a 
wolf befriending a dog and saving old Sultan’s life. 

Frogs have a good name ın nearly every tale. <A frog raises his 
big ugly head to help a princess find her golden ball. Frogs give 
advice about money, and they talk over wise matters. Frogs have 
been connected with magic from time immemorial; so it is not 
surprising that they have occult knowledge, and that if a wicked 
magician wishes to play a trick upon a prince he converts him into 
a frog. 

A cat hardly gets her due. ‘* Old Lick-paw ”’ she ıs most con- 
temptuously termed. She does not speak the truth, and when she 
sets up house with another animal she usually betrays that animal. 
There ıs a funny little story of a cat and mouse living together. 
True, that hardly sounds a suitable alliance, but the cat had so 
impressed the mouse with a high opinion of her love and friendship 
that the mouse had no fear. However, the dénouement ıs 
disastrous. When mousey offends pussy “ the cat,’’ says the 
story ‘‘ made a spring upon the mouse, who was quickly devoured.” 
‘This is the way of the world.” That ıs Grimm’s moral. The 
obvious moral for us 1s: “ Don’t live with a cat 1f you area mouse.” 
The mouse ıs represented as a kindly, domestic little animal, self- 
sacrificing and helpful. Fishes play a beneficent part in life, and 
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are generous ın temperament. Lions are benevolent and beautiful, 
but, as they are nearly always enchanted a this 1s to be 
expected. Goats have true material instinct. et, at the same 
time, they are the most greedy of all the animals. 

The cock and the hen are generally used to exemplify the mutual 
relations of a man and his wife. In a carriage the hen took her 
seat and directed the cock to harness himself.» * Very fine,” 
replied the cock, ‘“ I would rather go home on foot than so. . 
“No, no; we did not agree to that. I shall be the coachmap 
“and sit upon the box. You shall draw the carriage your- 
“self, for I shall not.’ However, when the hen wag really 
ill the cock was kind, though rather stupid. While he was 
absent, seeking water from a spring—water which he fetched 
in the most roundabout way conceivable—the poor hen died 
of suffocation; for she had a large_nut stuck in her throat. 
Then the cock arranged a funeral upon a magnificent scale. 
Six mice built a carriage that the body of the defunct hen 
might be carried to its grave with due solemnity. When it was 
completed they harnessed themselves and the cock drove. True, 
he had to end by drawing the carriage himself, but the fault was 
again his own. For he welcomed the fox, the wolf, the lion, and 
the bear as mourners, though none of them had' known his hen in 
life. This made the carriage so heavy that in crossing a stream 
the little mice tripped and were drowned. [In spite of his 
pomposity and love of show the cock must have had a faithful 
heart. For we read that he grieved so deeply for his wife that he 
died too. 

The fox, of course, has to be represented as exceedingly sly and 
treacherous, and his power of hoodwinking other animals is quite 
abnormal. However, a goose was upon one occasion his equal. 
The goose turned very pious and sanctimonious ın order to save 
his life and that of the flock. 

‘‘ If we poor geese must lose our fresh young lives,” cackled he, 
as the fox stood by hungry and panting, “ grant us at least this 
‘“ small favour, that we repeat one prayer.” 

“ Well,” said the fox, ‘‘ perhaps that 1s only just. Its certainly 
“proper. Begin your prayer and I will wait.” 

‘“ When the prayer 1s finished,’ remarks the author drily, “ you 
“* shall have the rest of the story, but as far as I know they are still 
‘“ going on.” Hares are conceited and rather ill-natured little 
animals. However, they have tremendous persistence of character. 
The one who raced a hedgehog would not own himself beaten 
until! he had tried seventy-two times. The Bible can be 
traced here and there in the tales. In the tale of the twelve 
brothers the youngest and the best-loved is Benjamin. Jews 
have a very bad name and are considered fair game for 
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torture. The water of life is mentioned several times. In the 
Seven Ravens baptism ıs alluded to incidentally. 

Music and musicians are rather badly treated. It would 
be necessary to understand the position of Bremen in the 
German musical world of that period to appreciate f ully the humour 
of the story entitled The German Musicians. The poor band of 

Bremen must have had a bad reputation, for it is supposed to be 
` composed of a donkey, a dog, a cat, and a cock. A specimen of 
fheir music was so terrifying that ıt led to the belief that the band 
was inspired by evil spirits. Some of us in England who listen to 
German bands sympathise. In another story there 1s such a 
wonderful fiddler that all the beasts of the forest follow him. 

Thee humour of the tales 1s very subtle, but at the same time 
simple, and of a sort which ıs sure to charm and to hold a child. 
Children will love the little bean who laughed so immoderately 
that she burst and had to be sewn up with black cotton by a good- 
natured tailor. So every bean since that day has a black seam ın 
it. Ducks converse comfortably and needles are always malicious. 
Some of the epithets are charming. Children will love a house 
built of bread, roofed with cake, and finished with sugar windows. 
They will be delighted to hear that witches have red eyes and 
cannot see far; that feathers make snow upon the earth; that a 
kettle can be scoured to resemble gold, and how nice 1t must be to 
see a dwarf fishing and to notice that the wind has entangled his 
beard in the line. Dumplings as hard as brickbats will appeal to 
many who dislike plain fare. 

When we were young, the tales which were descriptive of bloody 
deeds were not read to us, and for that reason they were the very 
stories we most pined to hear. The Grimm brothers were fond of 
gruesome details. The story of Cinderella is a trifle spoilt in their 
hands. For the wicked sisters squeeze their feet into the glass 
slipper by cutting off a toe and a part of a heel, and the same vein 
of realism mars the beauty of some of the other tales and turns them 
occasionally into a very feast of horrors. Animals, however, do’ 
not seem to suffer from being cut open in their sleep, and having 
miscellaneous things taken out of them! 

Inanimate things have characters of theircwn. The sun 1s hot 
and frightful, and ıt devours many small children. The moon ıs 
cold, hideous, and wicked—a veritable hag; but the stars are 
friendly and kind. Straws are very good-natured. They often 
get drowned ın their vain and kind attempts to form bridges across 
streams for little insects to traverse. 

When we consider the heroes and heroines in the tales we find 
their morality doubtful. Waise ıs an epithet freely bestowed. 
There are the wise peasants, wise Margaret, wise Alice. How do 
these people gain their title? They have the wisdom of the serpent. 
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The wise farmer takes people in. The wise peasant girl 1s full 
of treachery and deceit. Wise Margaret, the cook, tats all the food 
she has cooked for her master’s dinner, and then manages to lay 
the blame on another. Wise Alice 1s a villainous creature. Clever 
people are not much better. We find the adjective “clever ” 
in several titles of the tales—the four clever brothegs, the clever 
little tailor, and the clever countryman. An impartial verdict 
would go far to prove that cleverness and guile are synonymous i 
terms ın Grımm’s mind when he wrote of these people. The clevet 
countryman becomes rich by drowning the whole of his village 
and being the one survivor. The clever tailor 1s a trifle useless in 
an emergency. He was a “ flibbertigibbet sort of fellow’’ in 
daily life. Fortunate people are those who use their superior 
advantage ın order to make dupes of others. Brave ıs used ın the 
sense of boastfulness. There are no knights of chivalry to be 
found ın the Tales. Most of the heroes and heroines make their 
fortunes and their reputations by imposing on the weak. 

Dr. Johnson said he could not understand the strange infatuation 
for fairies shown by Shakespeare and all the Elizabethans. That 
infatuation 1s not shared by Grimm. Elves and fairies very seldom 
appear in the fairy stories, though we have magicians, witches, 
giants, dwarfs, and enchanted animals by the dozen. When 
fairies do appear, they are very kind and helpful. People of a 
quiet conscience, who say their prayers regularly, are the type the 
fairies love to befriend. 

Babies are to be found ın nearly every tale, and the domestic 
element ıs, upon the whole, the dominant element. Either babies 
are pined for, or they are born, or they come unexpectedly. There 
are christenings, and little pillows and little chairs and little 
cradles. Grimm’s wife was probably a very good hausfraw and 
mother. 

Where did the brothers get the material for all these tales? In 
an old preface to a very early edition we get the key to that, and 
one cannot help being struck by the meagreness of the sources they 
tapped, for the elder Grimm was really himself the father of 
comparative folk-lore, and the science has grown most rapidly 
since his day. True, they had all the myths of Europe to draw 
upon, a certain amount of Eastern stories, Sindbad, the Sagara, 
some Talmuck stories, and many Chinese and Japanese tales; yet 
nobody had compared them sufficiently to be struck by the 
similarity ın nearly all of them. Jacob Grimm was the first man 
to do so, and to notice that certain stories were naturalised in 
nearly every country. Many theories have been invented to account 
for finding the same story in Africa and Australia, and the same 
customs in Egypt and Mexico. Some students of folk-lore hold 
that all the stories began ın one mind, and that there 1s a common 
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store for all Aryan peoples which has been carried all over the 
world by caravans and ships. Others have tried to trace a story to 
its ultimate source, and have often found that India has seemed to 
be the source. But Jacob Grimm had a very much easter explana- 
tion. „He says: ‘* There are situations, so simple and natural, they 
“ reappear eyerywhere, just as the isolated words in languages 
‘appear which are formed from imitation of sound.” In fact, 
- ‘humanity ıs very much alike everywhere, and it ıs not at all 
remarkable that negroes and Finns should have the same stortes, 
and should imagine the same things about those universal friends 
of mankind—the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

Many of these universal myths of all nations appear ın the Tales. 
Madame Holl of the enormous teeth was really Frau Holle, or the 
goddess Huldah. Children are taken away by her to wander in 
pathless forests. If they listen to her they are lost, for she 
is the voice of the wind “and they must follow her. The 
musician who charmed all the beasts of the forest 1s Orpheus 
with his lute, or perhaps a German myth of the wonderful 
piper of Brandenburg or Hamlin town. The wolf who swallowed 


the kids ıs an example of the swallowing myth. ‘“‘ Savages all over 
“the world,’’ says Baring Gould, “* have an idea that people can 
“be swallowed and then disgorged alive.’’ Swans and swan 


maidens are the little white cloudlets which float in the sky. Frogs 
and kings are very often connected, and the reason 1s singularly 
beautiful and poetical. The sun, or the king, shining upon the 
water 1S supposed to produce an image like a frog—and toads and 
frogs, as we all know, are royal in their habit of wearing a jewel 
in their heads. It 1s a fascinating pastime to compare the German 
and English variations of well-known stories like Cinderella and 
Red Riding-hood. 

The tales are very human, very simple, very direct, and some- 
times a trifle brutal in their realism; but we must remember that 
they were published ın a much less squeamish age—1812 could 
bear what 1912 views with horror. They do not end with the 
tedious morals which met the unlucky children brought up on 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Taylor, and Isaac Watts. When there 
are morals they are sometimes exceedingly subtle. There is 
a great deal more than appears at first sight, and the writer loves 
to have it so. He wishes to lead us on to think. 

This is not an age when we have much time for thinking. A 
great many people would answer that thinking and fairy tales have 
never been connected in their minds. To such folk we would say, 
read these early nineteenth-century fairy tales, and make the dis- 
covery that ın them there ıs much food for thought. 


CONSTANCE SPENDER. 


THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT. 


e 
~ commenting upon the noble career of General Booth, the 
Westminster Gazette remarked thus .— ° 


“ If anyone were to ask what special contributions the British 
people had made to religion in the last hundred years, theeanswer 
would probably be, the Oxford movement and the Salvation Army.”’ 


This 1s a usual estimate, and it is strange that thoughtful writers 
should thus ignore a great movement which in the last hundred 
years has certainly stirred the spiritual instinct of the wage-earners 
as a class. ‘“‘ Brotherhood,” as ıt ıs called, would doubtless have 
been more speedily recognised if ıt had originated ın some symbolic 
man, like St Francis or the Wesleys. But it has owed little to 
lofty leaders of exceptional genius, who could be interviewed in 
the Press, painted for the Royal Academy, and praised by 
monarchs. It has been a soldiers’ battle, fought by obscure 
enthusiasts, who improvised not only their tactics but their 
theology. In his religious census of London, Mr Mudie-Smith 
devoted barely four pages to the 200 “P.S A.” meetings in 
London, and doubtless this scant attention was then deemed ample. 
The Welsh Commission piled up half-a-dozen Blue Books on the 
relations between Church and Nonconformity, without apparently 
detecting a new worship, independent of either. Yet to-day it 1s 
estimated that more than half-a-million men meet at Brotherhoods 
every Sunday, and that two such gatherings are inaugurated every 
week. Within ten years, what is in effect a powerful denomination 
has sprung into existence, practically unnoticed. 

Year Book statistics take no account of Brotherhoods. Accordin g 
to these figures, the Churches are stagnant as to numbers, despite 
an increase of population amounting ın Great Britain to over three 
millions ın ten years. Wesleyan Methodism has been startled by 
a sharp decline. Yet the nation, so far from drifting into vice and 
irreverence, is more sober and self-restrained than before. The 
drink bill has dwindled. Rationalism, as preached by Bradlaugh, 
is reduced to a minor cult During the coal strike millions were 
suffering acute privation, yet not a shot had to be fired. It may be 
the result of education, but a contributory cause of this social 
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Stability 1s unquestionably the unrecognised influence of the 
Brotherhood. . 

The origin of the movement, like its statistics, 1s obscure. After 
ten years’ experience one dimly distinguishes three elements ın the 
crusade. Foremost 1s the old Evangelical impulse which aims at 
saving men, not so much from future retribution as from 
immediate dembralisation; from the hell within rather than the 
- hell tobe. The first Pleasant Sunday Afternoon meeting, started 
at West Bromwich by Mr. Blackham in 1875, originated directly 
from the Moody and Sankey mission just held in Birmingham. 
In that*attractive book, Mending Men, there ıs a description from 
the Adult School standpoint of the actual effect on character of 
religion working through personal contact. In the Brotherhood 
there 1s no penitent form, no confessional, no after-meeting. No 
attempt 1s made to record conversions or extract testimonies. This 
reticence 1s doubtless an instinctive revulsion against the delusive 
emotionalism which sometimes ran riot in the past. But the whole 
purpose ıs to touch lıfe, and therefore to change life for individuals 
and for society. 

In the view of the writer, the Brotherhoods are to-day un- 
challengeably the most important of all rescuing agencies. 
Broadly, they consist of the ‘‘ lapsed masses.” 

This evangelism, chastened indeed and humanised, but un- 
changed ın essence, ıs associated ın most Brotherhoods with an 
ethical school of thought which agrees with Exeter Hall in 
shunning the racecourse and the public-house, but challenges 
dogma and criticises the Churches. On the same platform may be 
seen the Primitive Methodist, with an ample Bible under his arm, 
and an agnostic or Unitarian who hardly knows what he believes. 
Twenty years ago these men would have met only to wrangle. 
To-day, they stand together on the common ground of social ser- 
vice. In practice, the only test of membership 1s that a man desires 
to bea member. Whatever may be his beliefs, his experiences, or 
his ecclesiastical status as determined by baptism or other rite, the 
one thing that matters about him 1s that he 1s a man, whose very 
manhood may be transformed into a social asset. In the Brother- 
hood, we may detect that spirit which illuminates the greater 
Parliaments, where men of varied belief, race, and outlook meet as 
citizens to promote the common good. 

This healing process has been assisted by music, that vehicle 
of a unity which lies deeper than language. The new school 
dominated perorations, but the old school chose the hymns And 
in the long run hymns count for more than rhetoric. There was, 
too, a third influence, so embracing ın its sweep that it has 
enveloped the whole movement. While the political pendulum 
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swung idly on its accustomed axis, there set in among the masses 
an onward tide towards the more abundant life. The Labour 
Party, once a dream, became a fact. A spirit moved on the face 
of the waters, blowing where ıt listed, defying convention, 
ignoring creeds, catechisms, critics, ordination, sacraments and 
rubrics—a spirit which, in a striking phrase, yearned for “a 
‘© churchless Christ. This revival meant that a Bible, once’ more 
chained to the pulpit, had been reopened and read afresh. The - 
philanthropy of John Howard, of Elizabeth Fry, of Wilberforce, 
Shaftesbury, Barnardo, was a benediction conferred on the lower 
classes, as they were called, by the stirred conscience ‘of their 
betters. But the writings of Ruskin, of Kingsley, of Tolstoy, when 
scattered broadcast among men to whom reading itself was still a 
novelty, showed that the Scriptures are more than the familiar 
selection of texts which alone had been presented as ‘‘ the Gospel.” 
The Bible, regarded too often as a book of judgment between “ the 
‘saved ” and “‘ the lost,” was now revalued as a book of judgment 
between rich and poor, between master and servant, between 
landlord and tenant, between the judge on the bench and the 
prisoner at the bar. Passages were audaciously unearthed on 
which many preachers would have hesitated to found a sermon. 
If a Labour Member wished to drive home his attack upon capital, 
he could scarcely be gainsaid 1f he quoted the very words in which 
our Lord spoke of God and mammon. If his topic were the 
sweating system, he had only to appeal to St. James. It might 
be “ politics,’’ but ıt was also the New Testament—the message of 
Latimer and of Savonarola, of Bishop Westcott and the Christian 
Social Union, of Hugh Price Hughes and Dr Paton. It follows 
that to-day nine out of ten Brotherhoods meet in churches and 
chapels; a rupture with organised Christianity, though often 
threatened, has been avoided. 

The chance visitor to these meetings 1s often shocked by the 
handclapping, the politics, the anecdotes, the free criticism and 
crude assertions, the roars of laughter and the orchestral excesses, 
which seem to drown the still small voice. The usual apology is 
that men are better employed listening to Mr. ‘* Wall ? Crooks than 
sitting ın a public-house, and that in any case the Brotherhood ıs 
a vestibule to the Church itself. Honestly, one cannot accept these 
comfortable theories. Many service-goers undoubtedly attend 
Brotherhoods and some Brotherhood-men drop into service, but 
the spread of Brotherhoods means that the people are dissatisfied 
with morning and evening services, as now conducted. The one- 
man munistry, the long and short prayer, the sermon, rigidly 
introduced by a text and delivered ın pulpit language, does not 
recapture the masses. It is like a newspaper, written and made up 
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in the pompous style of early Victorian journalism. Brotherhood 
seems to be clearly a distinct movement, with an entity and direc- 
tion of its own; and the real affinity lies not between the 
Brotherhood and the morning service, but between the Brotherhood 
and the Adult School. One sees unmistakably that these meetings 
are not mere,feeders for the Churches—a matter on which con- 
troversy in the Press has been, and will be, vigorous. 

The Moody and Sankey Missions, the Welsh Revival, and the 
Men and Religion Movement in the United States have all 
influenced church membership without leaving behind them a 
permanent organisation. The Brotherhood Movement has its own 
membership, as definite and as carefully enrolled in many cases as 
that ofa trade union or a friendly society. In different meetings 
the custom varies, but at most of them may be seen the secretaries 
at the doors, ticking off men as they enter, and receiving money for 
a book or a slate club. The machinery thus closely resembles those 
methods of self-government with which the men are already 
familiar in their unton branches, which fact alone is enough to 
indicate that the Brotherhood, as a separate entity, has come to 
stay. The lists are there, the accounts are audited, and returns 
are made to National and District Federations, not as yet com- 
pletely or, perhaps, very promptly, but the custom 1s established. 
Among the Brotherhoods there has already been started an 
approved society under the National Insurance Act. What 
constitutes a true Christian Church is a question to which 
the most diverse answers are given. The Quakers were proudly 
content to be “‘ a society,” and there are several essentials ın which 
their ideals are as ıt were democratised in the Brotherhoods. In 
both organisations the members meet freely 1n any building that 
is available, irrespective of consecration. In both organisations 
any man Or any woman may be heard, irrespective 
of ordination. In both organisations any member may 
be enrolled, irrespective of strict orthodoxy. [In the 
Quaker meeting, as in the Brotherhood, despite startling 
contrasts in the outward appearance, we have a fulfilment of the 
most mystic utterance in the New Testament» “ Where two or 
* three are gathered together in my name, there am [in the midst.” 
The belief 1s that human association for the highest ends, with 
Jesus for inspiration, 1s 1n itself the one inclusive sacrament which 
transcends all external forms and traditional sanctions. 

The Brotherhood method has, at least, certain practical 
advantages. If ıt adds nothing to ecclesiastical architecture, ıt 1s 
also free of appeals for money, of church debts, of sustentation 
funds, and mortgages. The leaders, emancipated from the cash 
nexus which 1s strangling the churches, can devote their whole 
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attention to the cause itself. In many respects the policy of the 
Brotherhood closely resembles the policy of the early Christians. 
Their message was delivered in orthodox synagogues and on Mars 
Hill, in the Temple at Jerusalem, and by the riverside at Philippi, 
in upper rooms where folk lived, and in catacombs where folk lay 
dead. Similarly, the Brotherhood appropriates churches and 
chapels, and schoolrooms, hippodromes, mission halls,’ and 
theatres. The spokesmen of the early Church were not drawn from ° 
priests and Rabbis of the day. Christianity was a lay movement, 
and the Apostles earned their living, working with their own 
hands. The Brotherhood address has many limitations. Often 
it is delivered by men who, after a hurried week at business, might 
surely claim a quiet Sunday. But the crudities are redeemed by 
the fact that the utterance 1s a speech, not a sermon; its texture 1s 
woven from experience, not books; these speakers do not pretend 
to scholarship, they are not theologians; but they know what is 
meant by life in factory and counting-house. . 

The 1mmediate need of the Brotherhood Movement is education 
and leadership. More than one promising revival has been 
wrecked because ıt had no deepness of earth. It1ıs not enough that 
men should meet for one hour a week and sing familiar hymns, 
listen to familiar solos, and applaud familiar sentiments. To 
every Brotherhood there should be attached an Adult School, held 
in the morning for strenuous study and free discussion. The 
school may only consist of, say, one-sixth the afternoon attendance, 
if that, but it 1s the indispensable nucleus. Every Sunday there 
are thousands of meetings clamouring for speakers. Journalists, 
Members of Parliament, novelists—anyone with a name in Who’s 
Who—are liable to be commandeered. It cannot be pretended that 
all the addresses, so secured, are equally helpful. It is in the 
Adult School that the lay ministry of the Brotherhoods will be best 
trained. If, as I have submitted, the afternoon meeting 1s the only 
means of grace enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of the working 
classes, then its standard should be carefully maintained. The 
time should not be frittered away on casual remarks by the Chair- 
man, jocose comments on the notices, lengthy selections played by 
an orchestra with unexpected variations. ‘“‘ Brief, bright, and 
“brotherly ” should not be the only instructions for the unfor- 
tunate speaker. He should be allowed his time and expected to use 
it well. 

The Adult School, which was in the main a product of 
Quakerism, 1s a more ancient institution than the men’s meeting 
as now developed In the days before free education, men were 
taught in the schools to read and write This secular instruction 
is now unnecessary, and the class leader devotes himself to ex- 
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plaining the passage of Scripture assigned for the morning. A 
discussion follows, in which argument 1s invited. No dogma ıs 
taken for granted. Every principle must be translated into self- 
evident terms. Mere contention, reiterated aimlessly Sunday after 
Sunday, has to be closured, but the leader, though he be a layman 
dealing’ only with other laymen, must have absorbed by reading 
or infuition the. broad message of Science and Criticism, as ıt 
. applies to the daily life of man. The proceedings often include a 
lecturette, as ıt 1s barbarously called, on some general topic like 
the Poor Law, or Foreign Missions, or the life of a great man. 
The attendance at these schools may only be a few scores, but the 
programme extends far beyond the bare hour. I have seen men 
loath to separate after an hour and a half. Their interest 1s 
sustainéd because they have a voice in the discussion. Their 
liberty of judgment ıs stimulated. 

With the Brotherhood meeting ın the afternoon, and the Adult 
School, with its ‘‘ intensive~cultivation,”’ working more quietly 
behind the scenes, ıt ıs clear that outlets must be found for the 
energies so developed. Conservative politicians are quite justified 
when they tell us that ‘‘ the tabernacle,’ which ıs their technical 
term for the Brotherhood Movement, influences votes. Every such 
revival changes the trend of statesmanship. Men who are taught 
the dignity of their manhood will not tolerate the meagre wages, 
the harsh conditions, and the abusive language which have been 
the accepted rule ın many industries. For such men, the more 
abundant life must include adequate pay, adequate leisure, and 
decent housing. If not a word were spoken from the platform 
about specific problems like National Insurance, Child Feeding, 
and Old Age Pensions, the attitude of Brotherhoods towards these 
matters would be none the less determined by the necessities of the 
position. 

Whatever be its effect on parties, I submit that Brotherhood 1s 
of great value to the State. We see to-day a wide extension of civic 
activity. New Parliaments, more elaborate municipalities, vast 
social schemes of every kind are under development, and all of 
them require men who will subordinate the private to the public 
interest—in a word, citizens It ıs the business of this movement 
to train those citizens. After all, 1t was religion which in Ireland, 
as in England, kept alive the village, and ıt ıs a mistake to confine 
Brotherhoods to the cities Wherever there 1s a cottage with a 
convenient kitchen, a homestead with a barn, or a rural Bethel, 
stagnating amid decay—there is the chance for the men’s meeting. 
There 1s no subject on which Brotherhoods are more ready to listen 
than this of the regeneration of the countryside 

Again, consider foreign missions. Some working men have 
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risen to be great missionaries, Livingstone among them. But the 
missionary movement, as a whole, has been largely sustained by 
the middle class, the upper million families, not the humbler 
millions beneath. Working men want to know whether the sub- 
scriptions so generously contributed by their employers might not 
have been spent more equitably on distressed people near home, 
than on South Sea Islanders who are believed to be ‘happier under 
cannibalism than under Christianity. A burden of prejudice 6 , 
embodied in the sneer at ‘‘ Bullets, Beer, and the Bible.” Yet gf 
Brotherhood 1s to be fully developed as a social principle, it must 
be held to include not only the weaker classes in this nation, but 
the weaker races among all nations. If good citizens are needed 
in Leicester, then, clearly, they are not less needed ın Sierra Leone 
or Hong Kong. If every man ts to have his chance, why should 
the Korean be excluded? If no man should be exploited by the 
capitalist, why should the Congolese be left without a friend to the 
tender mercies of the rubber hunter? Is good doctoring to be the 
exclusive privilege of white men? Surely the case for foreign 
missions can now be re-stated ın democratic terms. Among the 
societies themselves there have been profound changes both in 
policy and objective. It ıs no longer a matter of so many con- 
versions, secured by so much money. The missionary crusade 1s 
part and parcel of the general assertion of the rights of man. The 
Brotherhood Movement has for the first time furnished a platform 
which ıs immeasurably ampler than the drawing-room meetings 
and deputation lectures which have done duty for so long. It may 
be that an address which merely appeals for funds will not serve 
the end in view. If Universities have sent forth undergraduates to 
the ends of the earth, as missionaries to their fellow men, 1s it too 
much to hope that recruits may be drawn ın increasing numbers 
from the vast network of redemptive education which I have 
endeavoured to describe? Brotherhoods will do their part ın 
paying their share when they know that their men are at the front 

The leaders are convinced that Brotherhood, ıf it be a true manı- 
festation of the Christian impulse, must achieve a scope wide as 
the world. The Labour Movement, which 1s an attempt to realise 
the material aims of Brotherhood, 1s international. Capital, 
diplomacy, and rivalry in armaments are international. On the 
Continent the decay of Catholicism has left the souls of men and 
women ina vacuum which natureabhors. Unless we are to assume 
that Christendom will be Christless—a hypothesis which 1s 
unthinkable—we must enquire what new garment will clothe the 
ancient faith when the clouds roll away and she returns with healing 
to her heritage. For three years I met, week by week at an Adult 
School, a French atheist of trreconcilable convictions. After 
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hearing his views on very many occasions at great length I was 
convinced that his revolt was not against the Christ who really lived 
and really died for men. He complained of the Church, the 
privileges of the Establishment, the encroachments of the celibate 
priesthood, the tyranny of elaborate dogma, of superstition, of 
ritual, of images, of legendary miracle. He had no quarrel with 
the Adult School at Whitefield’s—none with the ministry of Mr. 
. Silvester Horne. He confessed that he had not before met with 
religion after this mode. And that this man ıs a type of millions 
I am assured by experience at Toynbee Hall, where I spent many 
evenings freely discussing religion with foreign immigrants of 
almost every nationality in Europe. 

At Whitsuntide, 1910, there occurred at Lille in France an event, 
the significance of which can scarcely be exaggerated. A British 
Brotherhood Deputation visited the city, accompamed by Mr Keir 
Hardie. In a great hall 2,000 French workmen—matertalist, 
agnostic, and atheist—heard from Mr. Keir Hardie an address 
which they regarded as absolutely sensational. ‘‘ He declared that 
“the impetus which directed him to his life’s work, and the inspira- 
“tion which has carried him on ın ıt have been derived more from 
‘the teachings of Jesus Christ than from any other source.” A 
test question for men and movements 1s. What think ye of Christ ? 
An extraordinary scene followed. The audience sang ‘‘ L’Inter- 
‘“ nationale ” and afterwards the British delegates responded with 
‘* All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” which the French Socialists 
encored. This year the same story of sudden advance 1s told by 
delegates returned from Canada! It 1s too early to speculate upon 
what such incidents may mean ın their effects upon international 
relations, but at least I claim to have shown that the Oxford Move- 
ment and the Salvation Army, however notable their significance, 
are not the only “ special contributions ’’—not, perhaps, the most 
far-reaching of such contributions—made to religion by the British 
people in the last hundred years. Is ıt not time that Brotherhood, 
with its vast potentialities, should be seriously studied, carefully 
guided, and vigorously developed along new and promising 
opportunities? To anyone who doubts the importance of this 
question, I would recommend a personal visit to, say, five typical 
meetings—Croydon, Staines, Worcester, East Ham Wesleyan 
Methodist, and Penrith. That experience will be sufficient. 


P. W. WILSON. 
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O his acquaintances Sir Henry Fowler’s (Lord Wolver- 

hampton) personality cannot but remain memorable$ but to 

us, who knew him intimately from our infancy, it ıs unforgettable. 

His form mingles with scenes at a time of life, which does not 

easily fade away, and his figure rises up ın recollection a colossus, 

striding across our childhood, and looming too large ever wholly 
to be lost sight of hereafter. 

He would stay with us twice or thrice yearly, and we children 
would recognise his advent by receiving superadded admonitioné 
to good behaviour in the drawing-room; while we acknowledged 
his presence in the house by daily discovering in the hall a hat 
so huge, that ıt would descend over our ears and eclipse our faces 
when we surreptitiously tried ıt on. That, however, was the 
only liberty we dared, and these visits, even until years of youth 
were reached, remained a somewhat anxious joy. Our feelings 
towards him must have resembled those of old-world devotees 
before the oracle they consulted, we cherished his company, 
hopeful indeed of recognition, yet ever fearful of being found 
wanting. 

He stood about middle-height and well proportioned, with a 
slight stoop that somehow enhanced the interest of his appearance; 
for, as he spoke, he seemed to be leaning forward to rivet a remark 
or clinch a situation. His speech came eagerly and earnestly; 
and his small, alert eyes, the thick, mobile eyebrows, the play 
of his stern-set, deep-lined mouth—all contributed to the success 
of his conversation. There was a strange, arresting note, too, 
in his full-toned voice, which struck athwart other folks’ treble 
like a bugle, and involuntarily compelled attention. Like many 
men of similar capacity, he was deficient ın small talk. Life had 
been too grim a reality, and his calling covered too serious a field 
to permit of idle chatter anywhere. He talked, not for the sake of 
talking, but because he could not help it. The question ın hand 
absorbed him, and he must struggle to win a clearer conception of 
it and to evoke the interest of others by venting hts own views 
prodigally. No topic took precedence of another; he was as much 
at home discussing the last biography read, as in praising the 
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worthies of the English Church or denouncing the extravagance 
of Tory democracy. 

Two qualities, perhaps, emerged pre-eminent, caution and 
common-sense; and his early training as a solicitor had quickened 
a natural capacity for clear exposition, which made him a doughty 
antagonist ın wordy warfare. You felt that any opinion vouch- 
safed, was the*oytcome of reasoned consideration, and not the off- 
_ Spring of haphazard prejudice. Not that he possessed no distinct 
inclinations or feared to reveal them; but that he captured you 
by the fastidious care with which he winnowed away the chaff 
before presenting the corn. There never lived a more sincere 
Liberal, and yet his affection for “ things established,’’ his sense 
of tradition, stripped him of terror in the eyes of a Conservative. 
The sttffest Constitutionalist felt the estates of the realm to be, 
if not actually impregnable, at least reasonably secure in his 
keeping. 

Doubtless this sobriety of outlook was the result of origin and 
education. Reared in a provincial town, aloof from the contagion 
gi feverish novelty and innovation, and secure from that strain 
which free existence ın a city like London insensibly sets upon 
established conduct and principles, he grew up in every sense of 
the word a moderate. He was a Mid-Victorian Nonconformist, 
who had spent his early days in a community where battles of 
belief found no place; and to the end he cherished unquestioning 
and unwavering his primitive faith. It was the same with him 
socially. The class from which he sprang had sufficed his needs 
for so long, that neither the wealth of later years nor the dis- 
tinctions of office could root him up. “le maintained the sım- 
plicity of his domestic life intact, and never lost his dignified 
respect for position or his worship of the monarchy. I remember 
so well his indignation over the quarrel of two prominent public 
men, one of whom had refused to shake hands with his enemy in 
public before the King. It had not occurred to me at the time 
as a particularly heinous offence and, by way of provoking a 
discussion, I had rather belittled the scene to Sir Henry Fowler. 
Fle swung round upon me, however, arching his grim eyebrows 
and deepening the intonation of his voice: ‘“‘ You can say that,” 
he cried, ‘‘ you can take that view, and you a Conservative! No 
“man 1s worth his salt who cannot behave in the presence of his 
“ monarch.” 

It was not that I disagreed with these sentiments, but that I 
had not reached that vantage point ın age from whıch the monarchy 
can be viewed ın the abstract. My loyalty was personal, to a 
sovereign intimate and understood; Sir Henry Fowler’s was that 
of a seventeenth-century Royalist to the Lord’s Anointed. And 
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I fancy that in this, as in much else, he resembled Mr. Gladstone, 
whom I never saw. Not only did he take after him (so I am told) 
in looks, utterance, fervour, gestures, but his outlook was ın the 
main identical. Hus devotion to the Grand Old Man was indeed 
affecting. He never mentioned him in the most heated discussion 
without the prefix ‘‘ Mister,’’ and I feel sure that even 1f the had 
not been intellectually convinced upon Home Rale, he would 
sooner have quitted politics than abandon his old chief. He wae | 
consumed with the same hatred of oppression, the same love of 
peace, and his grief over Mr. Gladstone’s death proved more than 
the perfunctory regrets of an accredited partisan. He was 
staying with us two months after I, as an Eton boy in the 
volunteers, had assisted at Mr. Gladstone’s funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, and, feeling an additional link with Sir Henry as d result, 
I had gone a walk with him through the woods. Sur Henry 
had just been reading Busch’s Life of Bismarck (or some such 
biography of the Iron Chancellor) and he was full of his subject. 

“ Very few public men die at the right time,” said Sir Henry, 
sorrowfully, not in the least cynically. 3 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, take Bismarck,” he replied. ‘‘ He should have died 
“long since, in order to maintain an undiminished reputation. 
‘* He has lived long enough to regret life itself.’ 

“ But he ıs only one instance,’’ I pursued, t‘ were you thinking 
‘of anyone else? ”’ 

“Yes,” he said, oh! so quietly, ‘‘I was thinking of Mr. G. 
“I was thinking of the man you laid to rest last term. Mr. 
‘* Gladstone’s was a mighty life, and his death should have been 
‘‘mighty, too. Yet his end was the spluttering out of a candle, 
“not the setting of a sun.” 

But although it can be said that Sir Henry Fowler’s life was 
the triumph of respectability, ıt would be conveying a wrong 
impression to suggest that he was a Liberal in nothing but politics. 
None welcomed fresh talent with warmer generosity, or detected 
genius ın oratory, business, or literature more readily. While he 
was for ever bidding me read all Macaulay as the most efficient 
short-cut to ‘‘ universal knowledge ’’; and while he revered the 
classics of our literature as he would old friends, he must fasten 
joyously upon the latest novel of interest, and hail hilariously the 
advent of modern and less formal luminaries. He told me he 
thought Kipling had exercised a wider influence over his 
contemporaries than any poet on record, and he considered the 
“ Recessional’’ not only his greatest poem, but superior to any 
public verse of Tennyson’s. He learnt it by heart on its 
appearance, and repeated it constantly. And Stevenson proved 
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ever a delight. Strangely enough, he did not pick out his most 
elaborate works or his most serious efforts for particular praise, 
but preferred Treasure Island to everything else he had written. 
The eccentric devilry of Long John Silver, the horror of Blind 
Pew’s sjick, the haunting cadence of the wicked old seamens’ song, 
captured him 4s they might a boy of seventeen. 

Buf politics after all dominated other interests. And we would 
i gather round Sir Henry after tea-time or dinner, to learn how 
Lerd Palmerston flouted the Queen and took his well-merited 
rebuke; how one of Bright’s most famous speeches outside the 
House was uttered in shirt-sleeves and with a billiard cue ın his 
hand; how “ Dizzy ” looked blinking ın the sun on a garden seat 
at Hughenden, how the Grand Old Man beat upon the Treasury 
Box and launched his thunder-bolts He had a range of 
knowledge, a wealth of expression, which fascinated his hearers, 
and we would stimulate him to outbursts of eloquence by letting 
fall a question here, a doubt there, so that he gave us of his best. 
He was never an advanced Liberal. His caution shunned any 
excess, and he feared the intemperance of Socialism almost as much 
as he dreaded the daring enterprise of Mr. Chamberlain. I shall 
never forget the day when Tariff Reform burst like a beacon upon 
the horizon. Mr. Chamberlain had returned from South Africa, 
and made that speech ın May which staggered all parties, and 
convulsed the country. Sir Henry came to stay with us in 
September, and early ın October Mr. Chamberlain was to speak 
at Glasgow and lay down the lines of his new policy. I was still 
at Cambridge, and mad with exhilaration and wonder at what 
was coming. Sir Henry showed himself no less excited, for to 
him this meteoric diversion rent a rift in the clouds, and gave 
his party a chance for return to power after long years wandering 
in the wilderness. And yet over and above this very natural 
desire to regain office, transcending all other considerations, stood 
out hig naked horror of the risks Mr. Chamberlain ran, and the 
outrage this new policy wrought upon the economic order of the 
State. To Sir Henry Fowler Free Trade had been a religion, 
sacred and inviolate, and Mr. Chamberlain had laid hands on 
the Ark of the Covenant ın doubting its sanctity. So that while 
Sir Henry could not conceal a lurking fear that the statesman, 
whom he considered the first living electioneerer, and who had 
never yet been beaten, might even now prevail, he could not believe 
that the God of Battles would ever approve or countenance so 
tremendous and sudden a revolution. 

I had a long talk with him some time after the election of 1906, 
when he was installed securely in office, and we reviewed those 
yeasty years in peaceful retrospect. 
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“« You may have beaten us,” I said, as a proper partisan should, 
“but we might have won. In fact, we should have won, given 
“ better conditions.”’ 

“« We beat you badly,” he replied. 

“ But don’t you think that with an appeal to the country, earlier 
‘© we should have pulled ıt off? ” i 

He smiled good-humouredly , and humorously, Secretly, ın*a low 
voice he replied: ° 

“Tf Mr. Chamberlain had gone to the country when he wanted” 
he said, ‘‘ then, who knows! He might have done better—he might 
“have even won.’? And then, like a flash, lest I shotld mis- 
understand him: 

“ Not upon the merits of the case, be ıt remembered, but because 
“he was Mr. Chamberlain. His quality of rush, his driving 
“power, who can gauge them? Mr. Chamberlain is a human 
“ dynamo; like the German Emperor, he is an engine in trousers ! 
“I grant you that.” 

But a record of Sir Henry Fowler’s sayings 1s at best but a 
pious act of individual esteem. His achievements, after all, remain 
a permanent memorial. He started an obscure country solicitor 
in a provincial town, and he ended the most respected minister 
of his day. Perhaps his greatest pleasure in later years lay in 
contemplating the manner ın which fortune had transferred her 
mantle in a measure from his shoulders to those of his accomplished 
daughters, both of whom became distinguished novelists. ‘‘ My 
“ son,” he said to me not long ago, “‘ tells me he used to be intro- 
“ duced as Colonel Thorneycroft’s nephew; that he was next known 
“as Sir Henry Fowler’s son; now he has become Miss Fowler's 
“brother.” 

These family triumphs formed a fitting finale to a career of 
uniform, measured success. 

I can picture Sir Henry Fowler mounting the precipitous drive 
to our house at Cromer, his long, black, sleeveless cloak close 
around him, his head bent to his task of ascent and the urgency 
of conversation with his companion; and I can see him flourish 
aside the cape and stop suddenly to point a phrase or ram home 
a truth. And I can hear him enter the drawing-room, and 
uncompromisingly, unknowingly silence the small talk by 
enthralling everyone with what was uppermost in his mind. 
He was a rare conversationalist and a rare individual. Types 
may recur, and distinct personalities even seem to be reproduced. 
But I cannot help thinking that Sir Henry Fowler combined a 
cautious courage, a sane simplicity, and a commandingly clear 
intelligence which we shall not soon see united ın one man again. 


á OLIVER LOCKER LAMPSON. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSIC 
AND LIFE. 


Oo quite recently it was very generally held that 

““ programme” music was the invention of nineteenth 
century romantıcısts, who, lacking the inspiration of self-contained 
musical ideas, were compelled to invoke the aid of other arts, and 
more particularly the aid of literature, ın order that they might 
conceal the poverty of their musical invention. It was believed 
that programmatic compositions were necessarily antagonistic to 
all *“ absolute’? music, that the new ground opened up by Liszt 
and Berlioz could not fertilise any plants but those of rankest 
growth, and that any composer seeking to give his orchestral work 
the definiteness attaching to set and stated ideas was not only 
limiting the scope of his art, but was actually making a public 
confession of weakness. These opinions were held in spite of the 
fact that during the whole of the nineteenth century many com- 
posers of genius were busy turning out precisely the kind of music 
which the critics and the zstheticians so strongly condemned; 
indeed, the more steadfastly the creators of music pursued their 
own way, the more harsh and intolerant became the observations 
of those students who, themselves but consumers of art, had formed 
a rigid and narrow conception of the function of music. Com- 
posers have rarely desired to explain, and have never been skilful 
in explaining, their music to an unappreciative public, and even 
those who, like Wagner, have been at pains to make their ideas 
understood by means of elaborate and rather windy volumes of 
theoretical zstheticism have defeated their own ends simply 
through lack of self-knowledge. The pioneer in art, ıt would seem, 
understands everything save his own intuitions, and often enough 
in the past his desire to compel the public to accept him and his 
work has been prompted by an uneasy feeling that his music 
required excuse and explanation even to himself. 

But ıt was not until Richard Strauss’s phenomenal genius and 
fecundity had begun to force programme music into every 
concert hall in the world that the war between the absolutists 
and the programmists became something more than local and 
intermittent. For more than half-a-century there had been 
quarrelling ın Berlin, dispute in Vienna, and war to the knife in 
Paris; but ıt was a guerilla warfare, and it was carried on desul- 
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torily and spasmodically ; indeed, ıt was apt to spend ıtself ın hot 
words rather than ın deeds, and often enough action was interrupted 
and suspended through lack of ammunition. But Richard 
Strauss, choosing Liszt rather than Wagner as the starting-point 
of his work, brought the question of programme music to the front 
once more and kept ıt there by means of the amazing pertinacity 
which has always been one of the most distingufshing character- 
istics of his genius. There can be no question that though his - 
music intrigued both the emotions and the intellect of many pre- 
found musicians ın every civilised country ın the world, these 
musicians were at first very far from understanding the true nature 
of Strauss’s compositions. This want of understanding was, no 
doubt, 1n part due to Strauss’s perplexing attitude towards his 
tone-poems; for reasons that I cannot pretend to have discovered, 
he of set purpose mystified his followers by declaring that many 
of his symphonic works contained no programme, and that each 
hearer must interpret each work according to his own inclinations. 
It 1s true, the orchestral score of Tod und Verklarung was pre- 
faced by Ritter’s poem, which, in itself, was a sufficient declaration 
of the emotional and dramatic content of the music, and all his 
orchestral compositions of this nature bore titles which at least 
indicated, 1f they did not explain, the ground covered by the music; 
but the later works—Ein Heldenleben and the Domestic 
symphony, for example—were, ın the first instance, given to the 
world with no more explanation of their literary bases than that 
provided by their titles, and even this explanation was confused 
by a denial that the titles ın question had any particular applica- 
tion. One may shrewdly suspect that Strauss’s questionable 
conduct was in part prompted by a desire to provoke curiosity by 
the elementary dodge of mysttfication, for, like all men of con- 
quering and devouring personality, he has always shown himself 
a skilled advertiser of his own work. But though on the produc- 
tion of Eim Heldenleben he had declared that the music had 
no specific programme, he soon began to drop into the ears of his 
personal friends hints as to its literary basis, and quickly enough 
these hints appeared ın the public press and were pieced together 
into the grandiose story which, for some years, has been untversally 
accepted. This same act of self-contradiction was repeated in the 
case of the Domestic symphony, and Strauss’s admirers became 
more and more confused as to the principles governing this com- 
poser’s musical activities. It seemed to them that his hesitation 
to commit himself to an avowal of the literary basis of each of his 
symphonic poems was in itself sufficient indication of a lack of 
faith ın the artistic principles which he had adopted on more than 
one occasion, and those of his followers who were writers on music 
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and esthetics, disappointed by the absence of support from the 
one man whose approval was most necessary for the success of 
their cause, shelved the whole question of programme music and 
left the field open to their enemies. If the prophet lose faith in his 
gospel, they said, there is nothing for his followers to defend. It 
was only whgn the formalists and absolutists began to show extra- 
ordifary activity ın attacking Strauss and, with him, the principles 
* lying implicit in his music, that his followers began to realise that 
Strauss’s doubting attitude towards his own work was artificial 
rather than real, and, ın all likelihood, was assumed ın order to 
provoke curiosity and excite interest. The immediate result of 
this awakening was a search for philosophical and esthetical 
justification for the attitude not only of Richard Strauss, but also 
of Berlioz and Liszt. 

In no European country was this search more ardent and more 
fruitful than ıt was in England, and in the space of a few years we 
had Mr. Ernest Newman’s comprehensive and overwhelmingly 
logical essay (vide Programme Music ın Musical Studies, 2nd 
Edition, 1910), and Professor Frederick Niecks’s colossal volume 
cataloguing and detailing the thousands of examples of programme 
music to be found in the works of such classical composers as 
Beethoven, Haydn, Bach, and Handel. Both Mr. Newman and 
Professor Niecks showed conclusively, and beyond any hope of 
refutation, that programme music, so far from being a new 
development, was, at all events, as old as modern music, and that 
ts most bitter enemies had for many years been unwittingly 
worshipping the very kind of art which they professed to hold ın 
abhorrence. Though Liszt conceived his music in a new form, 
there was nothing new in the programmatic idea which he adopted 
for a large amount of his pianoforte and orchestral music; from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century there had never been a single 
decade lacking in composers who wrote music with a literary basis, 
and the fact that works of this nature by Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
and Mozart, and many others had escaped the notice of the 
absolutists, can be accounted for only by the supposition that 
neither they nor the confessed programmists had made any 
thorough investigation of the principles underlying the form of art 
which was so fiercely condemned by the former and so highly 
praised by the latter. Mr. Newman’s discovery, so quickly and 
unexpectedly supported by the large amount of evidence brought 
forward by Mr Niecks, confirmed the suspicion of both French 
and German writers, but it was left to Mr. Newman himself not 
only to vindicate the essential reasonableness of programme music, 
but to rid the whole subject of the countless misconceptions of 
inaccurate thinkers and prejudiced men of academic learning. 
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Programme music, then, has held a firm place in the art for at 
least three centuries—that 1s to say, it ıs as old as modern music 
itself. It has been practised ın one form or another by nearly every 
composer of genius, and even musicians who, like Sir Edward 
Elgar, condemn ıt as an inferior form of art, relegate their own 
work to an inferior place by this very condemnation, But though 
the programmatic idea can now be readily traced through cehtury 
after century, ıt 1s only in the past and present generations that it i 
has become obvious even to the indifferent observer; it has made 
its presence felt chiefly through the aggressiveness with which ıt 
has been presented in modern music and through the opposition 
which that aggressiveness has encountered. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the last hundred years the 
most staunch and inflexible upholders of programme music among 
composers themselves have been men of the widest culture and the 
most powerful minds, while those who have attempted to denigrate 
this form of art have, in many cases, been not men of wide culture, 
but simply musicians. The very term, “fertilisation of music by 
“ poetry,” used by Wagner implies a certain amount of inter- 
dependence between the arts, and this implication has been hotly 
resented by those composers whose culture does not embrace 
the beauty and the knowledge that lie outside the imme- 
diate province of their own art. No art, ıt need scarcely 
be said, is independent of the other arts; poetry is not for 
the mind alone, it ıs not only the eye that 1s pleased by painting, 
and music 1s not music that penetrates no further than the ear. 
The emphatic assertion of the programmusts that music 1s 
inseparable from life and from the other arts was blindly contra- 
dicted stmply because narrowness of vision had for hundreds of 
years been the prerogative not only of the theoretician, but of the 
more learned, and less inspired, type of composer. The scholarly 
musician can absorb facts, but he cannot always assimilate ideas, 
and the lack of breadth of culture among “‘ great ’’ composers has 
done more to retard the spread of musical appreciation than any 
other known cause. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century witnessed the birth of 
a number of musicians who were later on to be in the van of 
European culture, and who were destined to remove, 1n some 
measure at least, the stigma of 1gnorance and prejudice which had 
for so long been associated with members of the musical profession. 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Berlioz, Chopin, Schumann, and Wagner, 
all born between the years 1803-1813, were in each case men of 
enormous culture and breadth of view, and it was as a result of the 
activities of these men and their followers that programme-music 
first of all became self-conscious. The infusion of culture in 
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musical compositions is nowhere to be more quickly apprehended 
than in the nature and variety of the subjects chosen by these com- 
posers for musical treatment. Literature and music became so 
closely allied as to be ın many cases inseparable. Liszt, for 
example, went for inspiration to Goethe, Lamartine, Etienne Pivert 
de Sénancous, Byron, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Petrarch, Dante, 
Victor Hugo, Shakespeare, and other artists ın words, paint, and 
` stone. The appreciation of his music requires a mind already 
cultured and disciplined, you must take to it almost as much as 
you carry away, the more you give to it, the greater will be your 
reward. Mendelssohn was more keenly affected by the contempla- 
tion of scenery than by literature; at least, his musical genius 
responded more quickly and more intensely to visual images than 
to intellectual concepts. The Hebrides overture 1s a case in 
point, moreover, there are the Trois Caprices for pianoforte 
(Opus 16), ın which he represents respectively a rivulet, a creeping 
plant with trumpet-like flowers, and a bunch of carnations and 
roses. Architecture, and particularly old ruins, had the power to 
inflame his imagination and incite his genius to the act of creation. 
He, like Berlioz and Schumann, derived inspiration from Shake- 
speare and Goethe. But Berlioz’s literary affinities were over- 
whelmingly strong. He was always attracted by the relation of 
heroic deeds, and Virgil, Scott, and Byron originated several of 
his finer and larger works. In his extravagant way, he thus writes 
of Shakespeare: ‘‘ Shakespeare, falling upon me unexpectedly, 
“struck me like a thunderbolt; his lightning, in opening the 
“ heaven of art with a sublime crash, wluminated to me the most 
“distant profundities. . . . King Lear made me utter ex- 
*‘clamations of admuration; I thought I should burst with 
“enthusiasm. I rolled about in the grass—rolled about con- 
** vulsively to satisfy my transports.” Schumann was inspired by 
Hoffmann (Kretslertiana), Ruckert, and Schiller; Wagner by 
Goethe, and by the deeds of men of heroic mould lıke Christopher 
Columbus. 

Now nothing ıs more remarkable ın the orchestral work of these 
men than the quite secondary place which 1s allotted to the passion 
of love. Hutherto—that ıs to say, before the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century—music had been regarded by composers themselves 
as so little capable of expressing intellectual ideas, and as so 
supremely well fitted for the exploitation of every degree of 
sensuousness, that they had confined themselves almost exclusively 
to unreal and emotional interpretations of life. The whole musical 
horizon had been obscured by the fitful and feverish exhalations 
of minds committed to an æsthetic formula of refined sensuality 
It was the glory of the Romantic Movement of the early and middle 
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nineteenth century that ıt gave the passion of love its proper place 
in its scheme of art; and that place was not the highest. Life was 
not only love; it was also intellectual and spiritual aspiration. 
Even Chopin, the musical counterpart of de Musset and the most 
sensuous composer of his time, found artistic satisfaction jn dis- 
tilling into music the impersonal griefs of his nativ¢ country and 
in interpreting something of the resentment and gloomy savagery 
of a conquered people. There were few aspects of life that were ' 
not used by the musical romanticists as the bases of their works 
and between the years 1825 and 1870 the art showed continuous 
signs of an unprecedented spiritual activity and a surprisingly 
broad intellectual outlook. Music abandoned tts artificiality as a 
serpent sloughs its skin; ıt took human nature and human ex- 
perience as the very food of art, and music became as diverse, as 
rich, as broad, and as subtle as life itself. 

But though orchestral composers during this period freed them- 
selves from a time-worn tradition, that tradition still survived on 
the operatic stage. In Italy, ın Germany, and in France there was 
but one theme of inspiration, but one subject for dramatic treat- 
ment An opera without love-interest was almost unthinkable. 
And the love portrayed was almost always of one specific kind; 
not infrequently, ıt was purely animal, and ıt was not often it 
possessed even a trace of nobility or heroism. One has only to 
glance at a score or so of the plots which composers of the 
nineteenth century greedily used as the basis of their operas, to 
discover to what depths of zsthetic degradation the operatic stage 
had sunk. Until Wagner’s music-dramas had conquered Germany, 
it never occurred to anyone to question the reasonableness of 
familiar opera; criticism of this kind had never been aroused. 
because writers on zsthetics regarded music, and more particularly 
the operatic stage, merely as an adjunct to social life. To them 
art was not an interpretation of life; it was, in a sense, a denial 
of lıfe. It concealed life’s ugliness and cast a luminous veil over 
every manifestation of social malaise. As we look back upon the 
composers of the nineteenth century, we can see clearly enough how 
seductively opera would appeal to musicians of ignoble minds; ıt 
was then, as ıt ıs now, the only door ın the musical world that leads 
to almost unlimited wealth No musician who lived entirely for 
this world could resist its gleaming attraction, and even men of 
noble spirit, like Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Berlioz, lingered about the portals of this narrow but gem-studded 
door But it 1s significant of the zesthetic and moral value of opera 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, that those committed 
to 1tg practice have already, like shoddy goods of merchandise, 
begun to depreciate in value No quickened mind can now look 
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upon the early Verdi with anything but indifference, and the 
Faust of Gounod ıs no longer to be taken seriously save by 
those to whom facile melody 1s the highest consummation of 
musical genius. 

Music, then, during the greater part of the nineteenth century 
presents this, peculiar phenomenon of a complete cleavage among 
its creative arti8ts, due primarily to a difference in the nature of the 

- “men themselves, and secondarily to social conditions which 
demanded operatic work of an almost entirely vicious tendency. 
The Rossinis and the Donizettis and the Verdis responded to the 
demand, because to them their art was little else than a means for 
embracing fortune; they can scarcely be said to have piostituted 
their gifts, for their gifts were already vulgarised by the subjects 
about which they cared to write. But the Schumanns, the Schuberts, 
and Mendelssohns wrote little or nothing in operatic form, because 
the conditions imposed upon them were such as they could notaccept. 
This cleavage was not confined to musical composers only. it 
separated also the entire musical public of Europe, the devotees of 
opera forming a group quite distinct from that which cultivated 
the more rigorous forms of musical art. Towards the middle of 
the century Wagner began the long and laborious process of 
cleansing the Augean stables—a process that ıs not yet entirely 
completed. The modern operatic stage 1s still occupied with the 
subject of love, but with the exception of men of sintster genius 
like Richard Strauss, and men of crude passion like Pietro 
Mascagni, composers recognise that sexual love 1s no longer 
sufficient excuse for writing three acts of ambitious music. 

But this man, Richard Strauss—this composer the later develop- 
ments of whose genius seem to be sinister and threatening—has 
done more to widen the boundaries of musical art than any com- 
poser since Wagner. He is the first musician to attempt to drench 
a purely orchestral composition with a particular kind of philo- 
sophic thought—the first musician to go to a book of philosophy 
for inspiration It 1s common knowledge, of course, that in the 
complexities of Wagner’s Ring there is thought to lie con- 
cealed a philosophy that is at once a criticism of contemporary life 
and an attempt at social reconstruction; but as Wagner himself 
gave various contradictory interpretations of this philosophy, 
changing vital features of ıt in order to square his own mental 
development with his already completed work, and as no two 
thinkers or writers of to-day are even nearly in agreement as to 
the nature of the philosophic teaching discoverable ın the four 
music-dramas, we may without hesitation ignore Wagner as a 
philosopher who expressed himself in terms of music. A writer 


who expresses his ideas so obscurely that they are intelligible to 
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no one (and not even to himself) stands self-condemned; to most 
of us Wagner is simply a great musician; as a philosopher, as an 
zesthetician, he is no longer taken seriously. Moreover, even the 
muddled philosophy which Wagner himself claimed to be con- 
tained within his Ring 1s a philosophy expressed primarily 
in words and ın stage action; the music ıs merely complementary 
to the words, ıt has never been contended by even the most whole- 
hearted follower of Wagner that it can possibly stand alone without : 
them. It may perhaps be urged that Wagner’s Faust over 
ture presents a philosophy to the listener, and I have heard people 
argue that Gounod’s opera of the same name embodies a whole 
abstract philosophy; but such philosophies exist only in the brain 
of the listener, and not in the works themselves. Wagner’s 
Faust overture ıs human and dramatic; as the composer himself 
wrote to Liszt, ıt represents the “‘ solitary °” Faust in his longing, 
hig despair, and his blaspheming. As for Gounod’s opera, it 1s 
merely an absurd melodrama with a red and inconvenient devil 
for a villain, a milk-and-water ‘‘ miss’’ for heroine, and a senti- 
mental tenor for hero. All music that has yet been written, 
with the single exception of Richard Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Zarathustra, ıs either ‘“‘absolute’’ (that is to say, self- 
contained and having no reference, direct or indirect, to the drama 
of life), or ‘* programmatic,’’ using ‘* programmatic ” in its wider 
meaning as inclusive of songs and operatic forms. But Zara- 
thustra 1s neither programmatic nor absolute. It forms an 
entirely new species of composition. 

Let us glance at this work fora moment. It was composed and 
published ın the year 1896, and ıt falls into Strauss’s second period, 
when he had freed himself from the classic tradition in which he 
had written many of his earlier works, and when he had embraced 
the kind of modernity that 1s represented by Nietzsche ın 
philosophy, Hauptmann and Dehmel in drama, and Julius Hart 
and Otto Bierbaum ın criticism. Of all writers who have had the 
most influence on Strauss’s mental outlook, Nietzsche stands alone 
as working a kind of revolution in the composers mind. 
Zarathustra 1s Nietzsche’s most typical work, in ıt he bodies 
forth his philosophy of Superman. ‘‘ Dead are all the gods,” says 
Zarathustra (ch. xxu.), ‘and now we will that Superman live.” 
That, briefly, 1s the philosophy of Strauss’s tone-poem. It matters 
nothing that Strauss has written a letter denying this; for, as we 
have already seen, it has been his practice to mystify the public as 
to the meaning of much of his music, and none of his statements 
concerning his compositions can be taken as either sincere or 
unprejudiced. In the year in which the work was composed, 
Strauss wrote ‘I did not intend to write philosophical music or 
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‘‘ portray Nietzsche’s great work musically. I meant to convey 
‘“ musically an idea of the development of the human race from its 
‘‘ origin, through the various phases of development, religious as 
‘’ well as scientific, up to Nietzsche’s idea of the Uebermensch ” 
How Strauss can reconcile this explicit statement with the title of 
his work and, with the elucidatory remarks printed ın the full score 
of hss composition, only Strauss himself can explain. Here are a 
- “few of these elucidatory headings: ‘‘ Of the Backworlds Men. Of 
è‘ the Great Longing. Of Science. The Drunken Song.” The 
Drunken Song ” ıs explained by the following excerpt from 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra: “ Eternity of all things ıs sought by 
‘all delight. So rich is delight that it thirsteth for me, for hell, for 
‘“ hated, for shame, for the cripple, for world, for this world!’ If 
this 1s not philosophy, and the very essence of the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, one would lıke to know what is. But one need go no 
further than the composition itself ın order to discover its abstract 
nature. It is a work whose depths cannot be plumbed without a 
complete and long-familiar knowledge of the book by Nietzsche 
which brought ıt into being, and the fact that its literary basis 
must be fully grasped before the music reveals its secrets ıs 
sufficient evidence that Strauss was indulging in his customary 
mystification when he wrote: “I did not intend to write philo- 
“ sophical music, or portray Nietzsche’s great work musically.” It 
may be remarked, ın passing, that ıt is sixteen years since this 
denial was made, and that it was written at a time before pro- 
gramme music—much less ‘‘ philosophic’? music—had been 
placed on a secure esthetic basis by means of the irrefutable 
arguments of famous writers. 

After all, this extension ın the expressive powers of music, this 
closer intimacy between sound and thought, is a natural and, 
indeed, inevitable development; the wonder is that it has not been 
carried still further stnce 1896, when Strauss’s Zarathustra was 
first given to the world, for the capacity of music to give a deeper 
and more poetical significance to abstract philosophy ıs undeniable. 
Music 1s essentially metaphysical. It ıs true that ıt has not the 
power to make particular distinctions and define differences either 
in the physical or metaphysical world, but ıt admirably fulfils the 
funcmon of emphasising and clarifying distinctions and differences 
that have already been established either ın dramatic or poetical 
representations of life, or by processes of logical reasoning 
expressed ın words. It should never be forgotten that both ın 
programme music and in “‘ philosophic’ music ıt 1s the actual 
programme and the particular philosophy that are of prime 
importance; that 1s to say, the music cannot be fully understood or 


THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN 
PREHISTORIC TIMES.—I. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MYCENÆAN PERIOD, 


T the lovely Eastern sunrise the earliest inhabitants on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor saw emerging from the sea the 
imposmig outlines of an indented mountain chain, the island which 
we call Cyprus. And at the earliest moment the Stone Age men 
learned to bind together a primitive 1aft, which was strong enough 
for use at the time of smooth sea, they risked the first passage. One 
virgin forest, much more exuberant than those of Asia Minor, 
covered the whole isle and received them under ıts shadow of pines 
and oaks, cedars and cypresses, wild olives and carob-irees. 
Cyprus, which gave its name to the ‘‘ copper ”? metal, and to the 
cypress too, 1s still, ın the mountains, the most wooded country of 
all the islands and coasts of the whole Mediterranean. The first 
Stone Age settlers found that the isle swarmed with animals, 
especially with the wild sheep, a kind of mufflon, which still dwells 
in the highlands, protected by law from extinction under British 
rule. There were also numerous herds of deer, a myth says they 
swam between Asia Minor and Cyprus. 

And when later on during the Copper Age the Cypriote potters 
ventured to adorn their big hand-made water jugs and wine 
amphore with the most primitive linear and spectacle-shaped 
relievo-work, they introduced amongst the various vase-decorations, 
and in that curious workmanship, very rude and extremely curious 
images of mufflons and deer, together with bulls, bulls’ heads, 
snakes and trees, then their principal sacred idols, before any 
anthropomorphic worship was attempted. I was the first to find 
such relievo vases even ın very early tombs going back to a period of 
more than 2,500 years B.c. 

A Paleolithic Age, 1.e., an older Stone Age, with implements 
of flint and obsidian, can never be discovered ın Cyprus, because 
nature left the island without these minerals, while on the other 
hand the Island of Melos, for example, ıs extremely rich ın 
obsidian. 

The pure Neolithic Age, i.e., the younger Stone Age, with the 
polished stone implements, has likewise not yet been confirmed by 
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repeated diggings. However, the few polished stone axes and 
hammers which turned up in Cyprus casually as single finds, and 
the many polished and unpolished stone weapons and implements 
which occur on and in the Copper-Bronze Age grounds of settle- 
ments and tombs of the island indicate that one day the pure 
Neolithic Age will be discovered, perhaps, in the many unexplored 
rock caves situated in the plains as well as in, the hills. A 
number of them, I know, bear traces of human hands on the 
walls and roofs, which I consider as of prehistoric origin, ‘They i 
are inhabited to-day by shepherds and their families, living ın them 
with their flocks as troglodytes exactly as their ancestors,in pre- 
historic times. 3 

On the other hand it 1s certain, as I have proved by extensive 
excavation and thirty-four years of investigation, that the 
beginning of the Copper Age in the Copper Island of Cyprus, 1s 
much earlier than anywhere else in the Mediterranean and ın the 
ancient world in connection with the East, including the whole of 
Europe, Asia Minor, and certain parts of Western Asia. The 
Cyprus copper mines are far more important, their use and products 
more international and older than those on Sinai or Crete, which 
preserved a more local character, and were started later. 
The copper mines in Spain, too, were discovered several 
thousands of years later than in Cyprus, as proved by the 
well-known mining engineer and authority on Spanish prehistory, 
Mr. L. Siret, ın his book, Orrentaux et Occidentaux en Espagne 
aux temps préhistoriques, Brussels, 1907. 

When Crete and other Greek Islands, like Melos with its 
obsidian, were still in the Stone Age, Cyprus was much more 
advanced than any other country 1n the regions of the ancient world 
I mentioned, and had already a copper civilisation of 1ts own. Of 
course, later on, Cyprus was overtaken by the civilisations of other 
countries. All the copper-ingots, the big clumps of big-copper 
twenty-seven kilogrammes and more in weight, discovered at 
Athens, in the Islands of Euboea, Crete, and Sardinia, were ex- 
ported from Cyprus. And the heaviest big-copper-clump of thirty- 
seven kilogrammes, now at the British Museum, was found in the 
island in a grave of the Mycenzan period near the present village 
of Enkom, in the Kingdom of Salamis, to the north of Famagasta. 
Often through a long chain of intermediaries by commercial inter- 
course the different nations came into possession of this Cyprus 
copper. 

The formless big-copper clumps and the sloped square ingots, 
sometimes with a kind of handle at the four corners, were followed 
by the export of weighted Cyprus copper in the shape of simple 
axes and of double axes, the largest of the latter forty-two centi- 
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metres long and over three kilogrammes in weight, the smallest 
of a diameter from about four to fifteen millimetres and of a weight 
from three to five and a-half grammes, went from Cyprus to 
Switzerland, Germany, and France. The smallest double axes, as 
many others in larger size, must have had a sacred use as symbols 
and gifts, as well as the practical use as small weights for gold 
and silver and as the oldest kind of money. By the oldest imports 
. of Cyprus copper, the Stone Age people abroad began to enter into 
the Copper Age period. In the meantime, or perhaps even 
earlier than the pig-copper, the Cyprus tools, implements, 
weapons, and ornaments, first of pure copper, then of an 
imperfect bronze with a very little tin, were exported all 
over the countries of the ancient world then ın communication. 

We can trace a number of ground-forms of copper and bronze, 
which were invented ın Cyprus, and so exported. Here ıs a 
Selection of the principal :-— 

I. Foremost ranks the simple axe or celt, ın the first stage an 
exact copy of the Stone Age axe cut straight or curved at the 
lower ends, with the edge rounded. In a few cases they are 
punched, too, at the upper end. I dug up one of pure copper, 
of the formidable length of 176 centimetres, together with one of 
the pure copper swords described below, type No. 7. 

2. Then we have pin, awl, and bur-chisel-shaped implements, 
imitating 1n copper and bad bronze the implements of bone and 
horn belonging to the Stone Age, which still remained in use 
during the Copper-Bronze Age, and were found with the metal 
ones ın the same graves. 

3. By enlarging the upper end of the needles and awls, the nail 
was produced. And by turning round the upper end of a simple 
pin the first sewing-needle was invented. 

4. When the Cyprus metal workers, later on during the Bronze 
Age, formed the idea of perforating in a right angle horizontally 
the bolts of the nails and pins, the stitching-needle was created 
To make them more artistic they often gave to the heads of these 
needles a fungiform shape, and adorned them with incised and 
relievo geometrical patterns. They made them also of pure gold 
and attached rings to the stitching-needles to hold more easily the 
garments up. The late well-known archeologist, Ferdinand 
Duemmler, who visited my excavations in Cyprus in 188s on behalf 
of the Imperial German Archeological Institute, discovered on one 
of these bronze stitching-needles the remains of an ancient linen 
cloth. So their use ıs clearly confirmed. 

The next step of forming from this stitching-needle the safety-pin 
proper, the “ fibula,” as named by the students, was not very great. 
And also the first of such bow-shaped or violin-shaped fibulæ 
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appear, though seldom, ın the tombs at the end of the Cypriote 
Bronze Age during the Mycenzan period. They are plentiful 
during the Cypriote Iron Age at the early and earliest layers from 
about 1,000 to 600 B.c. And then they disappear from the Cyprus 
graves, when buttons replace the fibula to hold the garments. As 
to-day, the wealthy people of ancient times in Cyprys wore buttons 
made of ivory, which I also found near the skeletons in tombs of 
the sixth century, B.C. "à 

s, As early as the simple copper and bronze celt 1s the double- 
edged dagger of the same material ımıtatıng most distinctly the 
stone ones, only that nails (one to five) are introduced, fixing 
the triangular upper end of the metal ones into the wooden handle. 

6. Very soon, however, another dagger type appears plaentifully 
in the very early Copper Age strata, which has no prototype during 
the Stone Age. The Cypriote armour-smiths prolonged the upper 
part of the usual dagger into a long staff-shaped handle, and bent 
the upper end round into a hook like a fishing angle. In this way 
the nails became superfluous. The older stage has a narrow, 
willow-shaped blade. At a somewhat later stage, the blade 1s made 
broader and ends on the upper side, often in an elegant heart- 
shaped form. This kind of dagger (No. 6), which was for a long 
time peculiar to Cyprus, where ıt was certainly invented and first 
manufactured, we may say, by uniting many millions of pieces, 
went with the other weapons and implements all over the ancient 
world, and was then, as I was the first to assert and prove, 
imitated especially in Ungeria during the Copper Age. The 
late Ritter von Pulszky, the author of the celebrated book on The 
Copper Age m Ungeria, who was a long time Keeper of the 
National Museum at Pest, and who purchased from me a collection 
of Cypriote copper implements, accepted my arguments. Daggers 
of this kind exported from Cyprus (I mention as a curiosity) were 
found on Mount Olivet near Jerusalem, and some of them can be 
seen at the British Museum. 

7. By enlarging this dagger with the angle-shaped handles, first 
the short and then the long sword arrived. The longest of these 
swords, which I found, together with the large axe mentioned 
above, ın the same grave on the Lamberti hill necropolis, near 
Tamassos, in 1894 (now at the Berlin Museum), has a length of 
638 centimetres. Both articles, the sword and the axe, were 
analysed by Professor Weeren at the metallurgical laboratory of 
the Technical High School at Charlottenburg-Berlin, and found 
to be of pure copper. So, no doubt, also the sword was first 
invented for our region in Cyprus and manufactured on a very 
large scale. I can even prove that these Cypriote prehistoric 
armourers of the pure Copper Age must have fabricated their 
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swords, and most likely many other weapons in exacily the 
same shape and size, and therefore evidently in the same weight 
too, as is done to-day in our big manufactories of arms. 
In Georges Colonna Ceccaldi’s book, Explorations en Chypre, 
en Syrie et en Egypte (Paris, 1882), 1s represented a copper sword 
of exactly the same shape and of the same size as this from 
Tamassos juste mentioned. Monsieur Ceccaldi found it, when 
. ‘visiting Cyprus, at Larnaca in the collection of Luig: Palma di 
Cesnola. This sword measures 64 5 centimetres. The difference 
in length between the two swords, the one from Tamassos, now at 
Berlin? and this from the Cesnola Collection, ıs therefore seven 
millimetres only. As both swords are fairly well preserved, but 
worn and oxidised by thousands of years, they must be considered 
to have been once practically of identical size and weight. 

Cesnola’s sword ıs said to have been found on the western 
acropolis of ancient Idalion in Cyprus. As there ıs, however, no 
sign of a prehistoric settlement, while I discovered such at a 
distance of about four English miles, near the present village of 
Alambra, where likewise, at an extensive necropolis, many pre- 
historic Copper and Bronze Age tombs, among them a great 
number of the very oldest, have been opened, I suppose this 
sword came from the Alambra site. Wherever 1t may have been 
really found this copper sword, too, belongs to the Copper Age and 
must have been manufactured in the same workshop as the one 
I found—namely, near Tamassos, where close by (near the present 
village of Kappédhes) large accumulations of ancient copper slag 
witness the existence of most important copper munes. 

Homer had knowledge of them, because (Odyssey I., 184) he 
narrates that the divine Athene, in the appearance of the Greek 
hero Mentes, went to Tamassos to exchange iron for copper ore. 

8. The copper and bronze spirals may be mentioned as the last 
in our selection of the earliest ground forms in Cyprus. Thick as 
they are, they were used as earrings and required large holes at the 
ear-laps. Their use is witnessed by their disposition—a pair on 
both sides of the head. Also, ın statues of the Iron Age, females 
always, in rare cases males also, are represented wearing them. 
They begin to occur in very early Copper-Bronze Agé graves, of a 
very impure silver too. But during my long stay in Cyprus I 
came across only one of gold and one of fine transparent glass in 
tombs belonging to the Copper-Bronze Age period. 

While types No. 1 to 7 disappear with the Bronze Age from the 
tombs, these spirals (type No. 8) are adopted by the Iron Age 
people. They go down even to the middle of the fourth century, 
B.C. The Iron Age spirals are then either of silver or of gold- 


plated bronze, or very often of pure gold, all merely decorated at 
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one or both ends by rosettes, flowers, heads of gryphons, lions, 
snakes, bulls, rams, and human heads. Amongst them are 
masterpieces of pure archaic Greek goldsmith art of the sixth 
century, as well as of good and best pure Greek art of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, B.c. Of course they were all made by 
Cypriote Greeks. ° 

It was only natural that with the exportation .of pig-copper, 
copper ingots, copper double-axes, copper and bronze articles, the* . 
even more characteristic Cypriote pottery, so peculiar and varying 
much more in the island ın shapes, decorations, and different 
technique than anywhere else during the Copper-Bronze Age, were 
likewise exported. Here ıs the list of foreign countries with 
exports from Cyprus of the Copper-Bronze Age, which [| drew 
up in 1889 when lecturing before the Anthropological Society 
in Berlin on my Cyprus discoveries. I have only added a few 
countries found marked on the labels ın the antiquities exposed 
at the British Museum Prehistoric Room, as well as one from the 
Paris Louvre Museum. My list, therefore, does not claim to be 
complete. The places are. Egypt: Naqada and Ballas. 
Palestine: Tell-el-Hesy, Abu Shushen, Eba Gebal, The Mount 
of Olives, near Jerusalem. Syria: Beirut, Sinjirh. Asa Minor: 
Yortan, near Pergamo. The Hellespont: Hissarlik-Troy. 
The Greek Islands: Rhodes, Melos, Thera, Amorgos, and Crete. 
Greece: The Acropolis of Athens, Olympia. Ungeria. Italy: 
Remedello, Capua, Capri, Sicily, and Sardinia. France. Spain 
and Portugal. The lake dwellings in Switzerland and Upper 
Austria (Mondsee and Attersee). Lower Austria (Roggendorf), 
Germany: Prussian Province of Saxony, Halle, Grebichenstein, 
Kotschen (near Merseburg), and Rodeberg (near Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt). 

In this list are included all the antiquities which were exported 
from Cyprus during the different subdivisions of the Copper- 
Bronze Age. By the analyses, which Professor Weeren, at 
Charlottenburg, and Dr. Schuchardt, at Goerlitz, made for me, I 
learned ai fiist to distinguish three principal periods ın Cyprus: (1) 
the pure Copper Age; (2) the earlier Copper-Bronze Age, when, 
with the implements still made of pure copper, many others turn 
up in the graves of an unperfected bronze with a little or even very 
little tin; (3) the perfected Bronze Age, when, besides implements 
of copper and unperfected bronzes, many others of a perfected 
bronze were discovered, consisting of ninety per cent. of copper 
and ten per cent. of tin, exactly of the same composition as our 
present best torpedo and gun-bronze. I showed, by the analyses, 
how the metalworker by trials arrived gradually at the best bronze. 

Then by the pottery we distinguish again three principal sub- 
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divisions of the Copper-Bronze Age, which do not, however, 
exactly correspond to the metal-periods just spoken of. Furst is 
the layer of the unpainted pottery ; second, the period of unpainted 
and painted pottery—the vessels decorated or covered with one 
absolutely dull colour first, then with a kind of imperfect varnish 
colour. The third subdivision corresponds, more or less, to the 

speriod of the perfected bronze. While before all vessels 
` were hand-made, during this third section the imported vases 
talled Mycenzan, from Schliemann’s marvellous prehistoric 
discoveries at Mycenz, had been made on the potter’s wheel. 
But even when this beautifully varnished Mycenzan ware was 
introduced the potter’s wheel was only used in a few small local 
classes of earthenware, and by imitating this Mycenzean earthenware 
in the island during the Bronze Age. The bulk of all the native 
pottery, up to the end of the pure Bronze Age, was manufactured 
without the wheel. 

As Professor Myres and I have explained in our Cyprus Museum 
Catalogue, the art of adorning the natural clay with patterns in 
black paint ıs exemplified in Cyprus earlier than anywhere else in 
the Mediterranean, Western Asia, Egypt, or Europe. The 
pigment is a native umber, which is still worked and exported. So 
we have here, likewise, an indigenous invention and 
development of the earliest painted prehistoric hand- 
made pottery, which was then overtaken by the foreign 
Mycenzan pottery, first imported and then imitated in 
the island, as again I was the first to prove. This is one of the 
most important links in our chain of evidence already put forward 
to show that Cyprus was the aboriginal country where the oldest 
Copper age civilisation originated. To the Shapes handed 
down from the workshops of unpainted earthenware many 
new shapes are added during the period of painted vases. 
For want of space I can point out a few varieties only. In 
the one class, many small ear-shaped handles, placed ın 
ranks, cover the belly of the vases, often a dozen and more. Often 
the mouth is peculiarly leaf-shaped and perforated, or cut off and 
the end of the open muzzle 1s closed again, sometimes terminating 
in a small channel-shaped spout. The geometrical decorations in 
one colour consist chiefly in lattice-work, and are painted on a 
dull ground. Many of these vessels include variations which 
are entirely indigenous and peculiar to the island. 

It appears even that the art of adorning the natural clay with the 
two colours, black and red, which makes its appearance in Cyprus 
with the beginning of the Iron Age, and which we know from the 
early Boeotian vases, was first invented in the island. Also this 
workmanship evidently had its origin, during the Cypriote-Bronzé 
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Age, amongst the decorations of the clay idols. The less ancient 
type consists in round-modelled figurines of a nude female divinity, 
pressing her hands to her breasts, or holding a child in 
her arms. They are sometimes—and originally all—incised, 
but in many other somewhat later cases ornamented with black and 
red paint too. The faces of the older incised type®*are bird-like, 
often with four enormous movable earrings, which hang freely 
from the perforated ears, two on each side. One of these Cypriote 
prehistoric terra-cottas, to be seen at the British Museum, wears 
even six of these colossal earrings, three in each eas. But 
the oldest idols are flat, in the shape of a board, imitating 
wooden carved images, with the features and limbs rudely incised, 
of red polished clay and filled with white, like the early Copper 
Age vases. Again like the early vases, relief ornament ıs 
occasionally found on these idols as well. Amongst these 
board-idols occurs already the nursing mother-goddess with 
the child, the Cyprus Ægean prototypes for the Greek Aphrodite 
Kovporpódos. SO the earliest prototypes of the Madonna and Panagia 
images, of the Roman and Greek Catholic Churches as well, go 
back to the early Copper-Bronze Age in Cyprus. 

The round Cypriote tdols we have spoken of have, on the other 
hand, a great resemblance to the leaden idol found by Schliemann 
at Hissarlik, and to the so-called Island idols of marble from the 
Cyclades and Crete, and the figurines of Mycenz and Central 
Europe. Their relationship 1s incontestable. And again these 
Cyprus idols, made generally of clay, sometimes of agalmatolite 
or ivory or bone, so extremely common and old, beginning 1n the 
very early strata of the Cypriote tombs, appear to be the aboriginal, 
and those of the other countries must be derivative. 

Other anthropomorphic and zoomorphic tdols, of metal, copper, 
bronze, silver and gold, have also been found during the Copper 
Bronze Age worked by themselves as statuettes, amulets, or 
ornaments But the bulk of such religious representations of 
human and animals’ heads, together with a great many hieratic 
signs, symbols, and insignia, simple and double crosses, stars, 
sun and moon disks, half moons, sacred poles, pillars, branches, 
trees, sacred ingots (wrongly called by German savants Gesch- 
wanzte Sonnenscherbe,’’ 1e., caudated solar disks), simple and 
double axes, anchors, eyes, pairs of nipples, and many other 
emblems appear during the perfected Bronze Age of the island 
in the engravings of the small cylindric seals, called cylinders. 
A few of these engraved representations of that time occur on 
button-shaped, conical, or plum-kernel-shaped seals, the latter 
being called “Island Stones,” Inselsterne, by the German 
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archzologists, because they are found ın large numbers, especially 
on the Greek islands. 

Much earlier, in the time before the last Peloponesian Greek 
tribes, called the Mycenzans, reached the island, we meet with 
these primitive representations on the relievo vases already 
mentioned. _ Or they are attached to the vases like free standing 
or gitting terza-cottas, or portions of them, the upper part of 
. ‘their body, their head or face only, entirely anthropomorphic or 
¿zoomorphic idols. They begin on the unpainted earthenware 
at the Copper Age, but continue on the painted ware of the Bronze 
Age. * 

The most common emblem of all ıs the bull’s head. It 1s one of 
the oJdest symbols, appears first on the vases, continues to occur 
constantly through all the strata of the Copper-Bronze Age of the 
island, and, made of nearly every kind of material, remains ın 
use down to the Roman epoch. Very often of gold or 
porcelain, the bull’s head 1s the most popular amulet, through the 
whole of heathendom up to the Byzantine period. It was the 
principal talisman against the “Bacxavia,” t.e, the evil eye. 
And now it ıs used by the islanders for this purpose. Greeks as 
well as Turks are placing bull or oxen heads, or their skulls, 
as precautions against the evil eye, over the doors of their 
houses, in their court yards, in their gardens and fields. In 
ancient times, during the prehistoric Copper-Bronze Age, as 
well as during the historical Iron Age, the bull’s head below is 
associated with the double axe above, forming together one group 
of symbols like at Mycenæ and at Crete. But while the use of the 
bull’s head 1s evidently aboriginal in Cyprus, as elsewhere, the use 
of the double axe appears to be introduced by the Mycenzans. 

Beginning from the earliest layers of the pure Copper Age 
tombs, the bulk of the clay vessels appear, however, to be 
imitations of gourd-vessels, which are still used to a large extent 
by the present population. The gourds, when fresh, are of 
light yellow colour. They become, after many years, by con- 
stant use, red and highly polished. To improve their imper- 
meability, the islanders pour liquid black pitch into these bottle- 
gourd-vessels, and shake ıt about so that the pitch runs over the 
border. Thus the prehistoric potters, starting their first work- 
shops, imitated in clay not only the shape and often the size of 
the gourds; they borrowed from the workmanship as well by 
inventing a red-polished earthenware with a black inside lining. 
The latter runs slightly over the rim, and passes irregularly and 
gradually on to the red polished outside of the vases. 

Itis true that in Egypt the shapes of the enormous majority of the 
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vases, which have been discovered at the tombs of the Libyan 
pastoral tribes, are borrowed from stone-vessel types, and therefore 
differ from the shapes of the corresponding Cyprus ware. Buta few 
Libyan shapes are the same as the Cypriote, and were borrowed 
trom bottle-gourd-vessels, so especially the semi-globular drinking 
bowl. Thus the Stone Age Libyans received from Cyprus with 
the genuine Cypriote copper and bronze implements the Cypriote 
earthenware-technique for their ‘‘ black-topped red ware,”’ 
named by Professor Flinders Petrie, which they made themselves. 

Some of the Libyan antiquities from Flinders Petrie’s diggings 
are exhibited in the prehistoric room of the British Museum, and 
declared on the labels attached to them to be pre-dynastic. But 
as long as the Egyptian chronology is not definitely settled, we 
cannot with certitude put an approximate date to the time when 
by commercial and technical intercourse the Libyan Stone Age 
shepherds obtained from the Cypriote Copper Age shepherds, 
evidently an early Ægean tribe, their first imitations, and so 
entered into the Copper Age. Taking into consideration the 
attempts of Dr. D. Fimmen* to date the Cretan periods dıs- 
covered by Sir Arthur Evans, the finds of Dr. Schliemann in 
Mycenez and in Troy, and of others, especially those of Professor 
Doerpfeld, it appears that perhaps Ed. Meyer’s lower dating of 
the first Egyptian dynasty, about 3300 B.C., may more exactly 
represent the actual date than Flinders Petrie’s higher dating of the 
first dynasty about 5500 B.c. 

The bottle-gourds can sprout in almost any shape, with the 
exception that they are always footless. The bottom 1s always 
rounded. Therefore the bulk of all the earlier and earliest Cypriote 
vases are rounded at the bottom too, lıke the gourd-vessels, that 
is, as a rule, without any foot. And an exact copy of the regularly 
grown bottle-gourd 1s amongst the most common types of the 
prehistoric pottery, beginning at the earliest stratum. 

And when the prehistoric potters of Cyprus made the first 
attempts to provide their earthenware with a foot, they formed 
three legs at the bottom before the burning of the clay vessels. 
This new invention was applied first to the cookpots. Such tripod 
cookpots occur side by side with the footless cookpots already at 
the stratum of the pure Copper Age. 

The potters, getting accustomed to imitate all the many 

‘extremely curious freaks of nature which the bottle-gourd under- 
goes while growing, introduced these into their earthenware and 
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combined with them many other shapes out of their imaginative 
faculty. 

For want of space I must confine myself to laying stress upon a 
few extraordinary forms only. There are vases divided in the 
middle, into two round receptacles, one over the other, communi- 
cating by a ehannel exactly as bottle-gourds occasionally grow. 
Two, "three, five to six receptacles are inserted into one vase and two 
"necks are made. Three receptacles run into one neck. Or one vase 
las one body and two necks, &c. Again, the twisted strings or 
leather straps which the man placed round the wine gourd-bottle 
to form a stopper—the islander does this to-day—were imitated 
in the pottery and gave rise to the relief workmanship already 
described on the first page of this essay. The geometrical orna- 
ments scratched, cut, or engraved by the gourd decorators were 
applied and filled up with white chalk on the red polished ground 
of the vases by the potters. 

On another class of vases, always in smaller size, and always 
worked with great accuracy, they introduced a very highly polished 
black ground. Thus these charming vessels, evidently made as a 
luxury, look like ebony inlaid with ivory. This earthenware is 
peculiar to the island so far as the shapes and decorations are 
concerned, 

Another kind of vessel, generally of large size, amongst the 
earliest, or even the earliest, in origin, is without the polished 
surface of dull grey colour or red, according to the clay used. I 
can only draw attention to a mulk-pan class, in large size, of half- 
a-metre and more ın diameter, with couples of tubular-shaped holes 
running vertically through the small handles of the rim, which is 
again peculiar to Cyprus; and when we find specimens (one 
example in the Athens Museum) we know they come from Cyprus. 
Vessels with the same handles and spouts, but of different shape, 
have been discovered by Schliemann in the earlier and earliest 
strata of Hissarlik-Troy, where the whole pottery shows, besides 
great differences, so great affinities to the Cyprus unpainted pre- 
historic pottery, together with weapons in copper and bronze, as 
well as many other articles, that Professor Eduard Meyer, in his 
History of Antiquity, admits an historical connection between the 
two centres of early prehistoric civilisation. But as we have found 
this earthenware ın Cyprus in many thousands of specimens and 
far better worked, and can dig them up ın the sland every day 
in quantity, while at the oldest Hissarlik-strata less than a hundred 
including fragments have been found, of inferior workmanship to 
the Cypriote vases, and as the Copper-Bronze Age civilisation, as 
a whole, ıs much richer and more perfect in Cyprus than at the 
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Hellespont, we are entitled to state that this crvilisation 1s original 
and aboriginal in Cyprus and derivative at Hissarlik. i 

This being a fact, further conclusions are to be drawn. Pro- 
fessor Meyer states that the so-called Trojan and pre-Trojan 
civilisations of Hissarlik at the Hellespont represent the features 
which distinguish prehistoric civilisation on the Æ gegn Islands and 
coasts, and that the history of Europe began at thts region. . Now 
the prehistoric antiquities found at Hissarlik show nothing elst. 
than a feeble copy of the splendour of the much older and enormoys 
Cypriote Copper Age civilisation (where, however, so far no gold 
treasure has been discovered, as by the lucky and ingenious 
Schliemann on the Hissarlik hill, which again clearly demonstrates 
a later, if also prehistoric, date), so that the starting point,of this 
oldest AZ gean Copper Age civilisation is Cyprus, the copper 
island. 


Max OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER. 
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. 7 THE SIXTEENTH OF OCTOBER: WAR AND PEACE. 
HE latest turn of the political wheel has provided us with a 

spectacle more interesting than edifying. The Balkan war, 
which for thirty-four years the Powers of Europe have been 
exerting themselves to ward off, has broken out, and filled the 
nations with dread lest a still worse thing befall them. For the 
only barrier between them anda tremendous European conflict ıs the 
self-same diplomatic will which has just proved soimpotent. ‘That 
the Balkan strugglecan be localised ıs self-evident; nay, ıt could be 
stopped entirely in twenty-four hours 1f the Powers were in earnest 
To a united Europe the task 1s superlatively easy. But Europe 
was not united. And the question whether it 1s likely to become 
so cannot be answered until certain obscure elements of the problem 
are better understood. Meanwhile, the mere spectre of a 
European war has terrified the public, and occasioned the loss 
of enormous sums of money. Yet ıt may prove to be only an 
hallucination. But whatever else may happen, a change within 
loosely defined limits 1s certain to take place in the Near East, 
and a consequent readjustment of international relations there 1s 
equally sure to follow. The Powers may reiterate their resolve 
to uphold the status quo, as they admonished Servia, Greece, and 
Bulgaria that they would not sanction any change ın it; but 
circumstances will prove stronger than they. Indeed, the political 
system which they were willing to perpetuate has already dıs- 
appeared. The year 1912 ıs the last of its existence. A new 
chapter of the world’s history will date from October 16th, the 
day on which the Balkan States, Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece 
began military operations against the Ottoman Empire. 


IMPOTENT DIPLOMACY. 


Long before King Nicholas’s warriors had crossed the frontier, 
the black shadow of the war fell like a poisonous Upas shade upon 
the populations not only of the Balkan Peninsula, but of all 
Europe In Bohemia, for example, gaunt weavers and spinners, 
who take no heed of politics and are glad of an opportunity to 
toil and moil for the wherewithal to keep body and soul together, 
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were deprived of work. They were dismissed to their homes, 
because the firms employing them failed to sell their output, for 
the usual buyers in Hungary and Galicia could no longer obtain 
credit from the banks, because these institutions had to lend their 
money to the State for new armaments. And this 1s but a solitary 
instance of the disastrous effects of war rumours. e 

Down to the last minute, peace-loving people’ hoped against 
hope. For ıt seemed a sheer impossibility that six mighty Powers ` 
should be unable to carry out their praiseworthy purpose, overawt 
the four little Balkan States, and compel them to keep the peace. 
They had succeeded ın this often before, because they really willed 
it. Now again they might, 1f they would, effect their purpose, 
and considering the disastrous alternative to prevention, 1t was 
generally assumed that they would act as well as talk. But 
they operated with hollow promises and Harmless threats, to 
which the little Balkan States paid no heed. Had they passed 
from words to deeds, they might have quarrelled among them- 
selves. Mutual distrust was at the root of that fatal diplomatic 
failure. 

The casus bell: turned on the miserable plight of the inhabitants 
of Macedonia. There can be no doubt that these ill-starred 
Christians were scandalously misgoverned, with the connivance 
of the Powers, which had formally undertaken to see them fairly 
dealt with. Macedonia was once on the point of escaping from this 
hell upon earth, but the Powers thrust her back. The province 
was ceded by Turkey to Bulgaria in the year 1878, 1n virtue of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. That diplomatic instrument, however, was 
soon after revised in Berlin, and Great Britain and Austria insisted 
on the territory being restored to Turkey, but they undertook, 1n 
conjunction with the other signatory States, to see that an organic 
law establishing good government ın Macedonia was passed and 
applied. That promise was never kept. Not until twelve years. 
later was the bill agreed upon by representatives of the Powers, 
and even then it remained on paper, a dead letter. Turkey 
declined to ratify ıt, and the Powers connived at Turkey’s back- 
sliding. Yet these same Powers were quick enough to impose 
their will whenever the Balkan States made aa to take the law 
into their own hands. 

For thirty-four years the Christian people of ‘Macedonia have 
been brutalised by the Turks. They were bereft of civil and 
‘political rights. They held well-earned property at the good 
pleasure of any and every official. Their wives and children were 
liable to be dishonoured or shot at sight. They had no remedy but 
violence and guile, and they had frequent recourse to these. 
Deaf ears were turned to their entreaties by the Governments, 
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which were bound to alleviate their lot. And so long as mere 
words, woven into threats and promises, could keep this state of 
things going, ıt was perpetuated by European diplomacy. Not 
until the Balkan States assumed the rôle of protectors of 
Macedonia, threatened to rise up against Turkey and stake their 
political existence on the issue of a conflict, did the Great Powers 
call to mind “Article XXIII. of the Treaty of Berlin. And then 
. the mainspring of their action was fear, not a sense of duty. A 
corps of gendarmes under European officers was formed for the 
policing of Macedonia. But even this salutary measure was 
annulled, and the officers recalled as soon as the Young Turks 
had overthrown the régime of Abdul Hamid. For ıt was taken 
for granted that the Liberals, fresh from Paris and Geneva, would 
establish law and order, and administer even-handed justice. 
In those days of loud jubilation at the victory of parliamentary 
principles, my voice was, I believe, the only one pitched in a 
different key. I discerned in the new a continuation of the old. 
My forecast proceeded from a profound belief in the vrs merhæ 
of national character, religious education, and secular institutions. 
And events have justified 1t amply. 


THE SOWING OF THE WIND AND THE REAPING 
OF THE WHIRLWIND. 


The trust of the Governments, shared by the peoples of Europe, 
was soon seen to have been misplaced. Macedonia continued to 
feel the tron hand of the ruthless conqueror who dispensed with 
the velvet glove of the calculating politician. In some respects, 
indeed, Hamidism itself had been less unbearable than was the 
pretentious régzme of the Parliamentarians who succeeded it. The 
outcry of the Christians against the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress waxed louder and louder, but the Governments remained 
deaf. It 1s only fair to point out that they were mortally afraid 
to touch any stone in the ramshackle fabric of the Ottoman State 
lest the whole structure should come down about their ears. This 
would have compelled them to set up something 1n its place, 
whereas for constructive work they were wholly unfitted—the 
designs of one Power countering those of its neighbours. On the 
other hand, the blunders made by the Committee of Union and 
Progress ın Macedonia were repeated in Mohammedan Albania, 
and like seed brought forth like fruit. In vain the heads of the _ 
Christian communities protested ın Constantinople; in vain the 
Governments of Bulgaria and Servia-called attention to the 1n- 
tolerable state of things in Macedonia. The Committee and the 


Cabinet went their way unmoved, and the Great Powers watched 
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them benevolently. Meanwhile, the Albanians rose ın arms, shook 
the Ottoman Empire to its foundations, and obtained by violence 
what had been denied to their entreaties. This example proved 
catching. The oppressed Christians and their friends resolved to 
follow it. It was a case of David challenging Goliath. The oppor- 
tunity was exceptionally favourable. Turkey was weakened 
financially by the war with Italy, and from a military point of view 
by internal dissensions and by indiscipline among the troops. The. 
Albanians were up in arms against her. If the Arabs were not 
aggressive, ıt was because they had made a truce of Allah during 
the war with Italy. On the other hand, the Bulgarian Army 
was In prime condition. Greece, under Venizelos, had made 
noteworthy progress. Servia had pulled herself together since 
the Bosnian crisis, and her finances were now on a sound basis. 
Montenegro was ever-ready, and, as usual, spoiling for a fight. 

The first step taken by the Balkan nations was to conclude a 
military convention among themselves. This was a more arduous 
feat than is commonly supposed. Never before had they been 
able to unite for any purpose whatever. This time, however, 
strenuous efforts were made. I was in the Peninsula during the 
negotiations, the course of which I followed with interest. At 
last the atm was achieved, and some time afterwards the four 
Governments, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, began to 
mobilise. Turkey followed suit. Diplomacy pricked its ears, 
for war seemed inevitable unless the Powers intervened. This 
they were willing to do if words would suffice, but they shrank 
from action, because no plan of action would have had their 
unanimous approval, owing to their own conflicting aims and 
mutual distrust. They could not take sides with Turkey against 
the Balkan nations which they themselves had created. They 
had to admit the right of the Macedonians and their protectors 
to protest against the injustice of the Ottoman Government, 
although in these protests they discerned condemnations of their 
own connivance with Turkey. On the other hand, they felt 
unable to champion the cause of the Balkan peoples, because the 
upshot of their action might be to banish the Turks from Europe, 
to raise the Oriental question ın its most dangerous aspect, and 
to bring about a European war. So they waited, watched, and 
did almost nothing. ; 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY ILLUSTRATES HOW 
NOT TO DO IT. 


But even when due allowance has been made for those diffi- 


culties and dangers, one cannot acquit the Powers of heavy 
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responsibility for the course affairs have taken. They eschewed 
business methods. Austria-Hungary was the first to move, and 
something mught have been accomplished 1f the other Powers had 
closed with her proposal. Count Berchtold suggested that the 
Governments should begin a series of conversations on the subject 
of reférms in Macedonia, with a view to strengthen the hand of 
the new Ottoman Cabinet, which favours decentralisation. The 
. other Governments replied that they welcomed the proposal, but 
would like to have it defined, and thereupon they took to hair- 
Splitting. In these preliminaries to conversation time was lost. 
Meanwhile, the four Balkan States had mobilised. Turkey had 
also made ready, and the situation became suddenly critical. 
Only then did European diplomacy wake up. In Paris 
MM. Sazonoff and Poincaré made haste to devise an expedient 
for preventing war; but here, again, time was wasted ın filing 
and polishing formulas, in drafting and modifying amendments. 
Sir Edward Grey was in Scotland, so that space, as well as time, 
was on the side of war. But he returned to London with praise- 
worthy alacrity, and at once set himself to study the question 
with British patience and thoroughness. This again required 
time. ‘The Foreign Secretary contrived, however, to get ın some 
amendments to the Franco-Russian formula and procedure. For 
instance, he entered a demurrer to the phrase, “‘ to take ın hand 
“the reforms in Macedonia,” as applicable to the functions of 
Powers. He feared that this expression might be construed to 
mean more than was compatible with the Sultan’s sovereignty. 
This well-meant objection was disallowed by the Russian Foreign 
Minister, who argued that the obnoxious phrase represented the 
very least that would satisfy Bulgaria or meet the requirements 
of the case, and that in any case the words would be employed 
only in the Balkan States, and not in the official communication 
to the Porte. Finally, Sir Edward Grey yielded, and the con- 
tentious form of words remained. 

The question of procedure was next debated, and with equal 
closeness. France and Russia had proposed that action be taker 
by all the Powers conjointly, or else by Austria and Russia, as 
their delegates. To this suggestion the British Foreign Office 
made an amendment to the effect that in the Balkan States Russia 
and Austria should intervene, but that 1n Constantinople all the 
Governments should move together. This mode of procedure 
was at once accepted by the French and Russian Ministers, who 
were impatient to get results. Forty-eight hours later, however, 
a fresh suggestion came from Downing Street, cancelling the 
former. It was now proposed that the Ambassadors of the 
Powers in the Turkish capital should act separately, but make ar 
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identical communication. This, too, was acquiesced * in by 
MM. Sazonoff and Poincaré, and the discussion was closed. The 
text of the communication was fixed and despatched. But yet 
other amendments followed; as, however, they arrived after the 
definitive formula had been committed to writing and sent out, 
our Ambassador ın Paris was politely informed that they had come 
too late. ° 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. ; 
The impression produced in Paris and St. Petersburg by these 
examples of British patience and thoroughness was painful. 
Criticism was sharp and at times, perhaps, unjust. It was 
alleged, for example, that war would have been avoided had our 
Foreign Office been quicker to gauge the bearings of the proposed 
action, and less pedantic in discussing ıt. But the truth 1s that 
the only means by which an armed conflict could have been averted 
were never proposed, never even contemplated. To my thinking, 
there were but two expedients to choose from, either of which 
might have proved efficacious. The powers might have them- 
selves taken the reforms in hand, while respecting the suzerainty 
of the Sultan. That scheme would have involved the bestowal 
of a mandate on Russia or Austria, or both, and presupposed 
mutual trust between these two States. It ıs questionable, 
however, whether amendments proceeding from the British, and 
possibly also the German Foreign Office, might not have effectually 
vetoed this arrangement. From the point of view of Downing 
Street, the active supervision of the Powers would have been 
to the full as objectionable as the phrase ‘‘to take in hand.” 
The alternative solution would have had to come from Turkey 
herself ın the shape of an urgent measure of decentralisation 
‘sufficient to satisfy the Macedonians and their protectors. This 
reform could have been realised if the Tufgish Cabinet were 
homogeneous. But with men so little in sympathy with each 
other as Ghazi Moukhtar and Kiamıl Pasha, it could not be 
thought of. Even the word decentralisation, which they had had 
the courage to utter, caused the adherents of the Committee to 
murmur. Stamboul protested. The agitation spread, and the 
‘Ottoman Government felt called upon to publish a manifesto 
pointing out that as yet no reforms had been granted, and 
promising that none would be carried out unless first sanctioned 
‘by Parliament. 
The effects of this game of hide-and-seek were deplorable. 
They were intensified by the arbitrary seizure of Greek merchant 
“vessels in Turkish waters. Some of these steamers carried 
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Russian corn, and all of them were laden with merchandise owned 
by foreigners. The losses inflicted on South Russian trade were 
heavy. Protests were lodged by Russian, French, and Greek 
diplomatists, but they made no Impression on the Porte. Never 
before,in modern times has international law had so little binding 
force as in this age of progress. 


' SCRATCH THE SLAV AND YOU FIND THE RUSSIAN, 
i SAYS JOURNALISTIC AUSTRIA. 


Montenegro was the first of the Balkan States to unsheath the 
sword. As its Austrian critics say, ıt played the part of Picador 
at a bull fight. But this priority, which can be readily explained 
on national grounds, was gratuitously attributed to foreign instiga- 
tion. A section of the Berlin Press ascribed ıt to Italy, desirous 
of having a peace treaty signed. Certain Austrian journals 
accused, and continue to accuse, Russia of playing a double game, 
and egging on the Slavs ın secret while discouraging them in 
public. And this accusation found ready credence almost every- 
where in the Dual Monarchy, where ıt has helped to create a 
dangerous anti-Russian atmosphere. It is ın this way that 
sanguinary wars are brought about by irresponsible writers, who 
are not always conscious of the extent of the mischief they are 
working. As a matter of fact, which I know at first hand, no 
encouragement was given to Montenegro, Bulgaria, or Servia, by 
any influential Russian circles. If needs were, I could narrate 
half-a-dozen characteristic incidents which go to show that every 
personage and institution that can be regarded as representative of 
Russia, endeavoured to dissuade King Nicholas from the foolhardy 
venture, which in the most favourable circumstances would cost 
his people very much more than it could bring in. The name of 
the Emperor of Russia has been needlessly dragged into this news- 
paper dispute. His views are represented by such important papers 
as the Neue Freie Presse, the Zeit, and the Kolmsche Zeitung as 
being wholly different from those of M. Sazonoff, whose tenure 
of office will therefore, it 1s alleged, cease in the very near 
future, when Russia will embark on a subversive policy. In other 
words, the peace breaker 1s the Russian Tsar. For he 1s secretly 
unravelling at night the tissue which his Minister has, at his own 
desire, woven by day. Europe, therefore, should prepare betimes 
for the catastrophe which he 1s about to spring upon ıt. Such 1s 
the narrative circulated by a group of journalists who, let us hope, 
know not what they do. 

Now the main source of international complications 1s precisely 
these pretended endeavours to avert them. For official Russia and 
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official Austria-Hungary understand and therefore trust each other. 
And not without reason. Count Berchtold and M. Sazonoff are 
men of known purity and sincerity of character, between whose word 
and thought there ıs no chasm. And they are ardently desirous 
of safeguarding peace, in the vital interests of their respective 
nations Moreover, this aim seems to be within easyereach of their 
efiorts, for, when all 1s said and done, the peace of Europe depends 
solely upon the reasonableness of these two Powers, upon their: 
willingness to adjust means to ends. If they agree as to aims andl 
methods, the world may rest easy. If they disagree, there is not 
a State in Europe that will not feel a thrill of apprehension. Left 
to themselves, they will lay the war spectre. In the policy pursued 
by Count Berchtold and M. Sazonoff, the peace motive 1s 
manifestly paramount. Having failed to keep the little States 
from precipitating war, they are now Striving to hinder the Balkan 
fire from becoming a general conflagration. The greatest 
obstacles they have to encounter come, not from the incompatibility 
of their own designs, but from the chief newspapers of their 
respective countries, which systematically misinterpret the inten- 
tions of the other side, and envenom public opinion. The currents 
thus created may turn out to be more destructive than the wilfulness 
of the Balkan communities. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, AS THEY APPEAR TO 
EACH OTHER. 


Russia, Austrians are told, 1s mobilising. Her energies are 
focussed upon the campaign against the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
which has long been tn secret preparation. Measures of pre- 
caution are being hurriedly adopted. The metallic reserves of 
the banks in the Vistula districts are being transported to a safer 
place. The Emperor of Russia, who has been using his Foreign 
Secretary as a blind, and the Panslavists as political sappers 
and miners, 1s about to dismiss M. Sazonoff, appoint a fire-eating 
General ın his place, and launch out upon a war of revenge against 
Austria-Hungary. Caveant consules! In Russia the public 
as treated to a different set of pictures. There the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones hails from the Danube’s banks and speaks Viennese. 
He thirsts for the blood of the Slav, and ts longing for the 
possession of the Land of Promise which 1s the Balkan Peninsula. 
No trust can be placed in anything Austria says, and the only 
safe policy for Russia ıs to thwart that of the Dual Monarchy. 
Austria needs to be closely watched, therefore, and the moment 
she dares to bar the way to the victorious Slav, or to occupy the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar, Russia should be ready with a Roland 
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for her Oliver. These outlines of a nationalist policy are 
accompanied by criticisms of the Tsar’s Foreign Secretary, which 
in rancour and unfairness transcend the worst that the Austrian 
adversary has hitherto achieved. This official 1s dealt with as 
though he were a public traitor in league with the enemy, and 
his speedy fajl ıs daily prophesied. For it ıs taken for granted 
that all power to raise up and pull down in the Russian Empire 
-Yesides, not in the Government or the Crown, but in this irre- 
sponsible group of go-ahead politicians. 

In this way the two nations are, 1n spite of themselves, being 
drawn hearer and nearer the maelstrom of war. It ıs also to 
these mis-statements and misunderstanding that we must attribute 
the panics on the Continental Bourses which have impoverished 
so many. Yet a little reflection, coupled with business-like 
enterprise, would have sufficed to dispel this cloud of musrepre- 
sentations. ‘There has been no mobilisation in Russia, and no 
intention to mobilise, and this fact can be easily verified. Equally 
false was the story about the removal of metallic reserves from 
the banks in Russian Poland. Panslavist machinations are as 
much an empty sound to-day as they were five or three years back, 
and nobody discerns this more clearly than Count Berchtold. The 
Tsar’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs being just this and nothing 
more, 1s the only authorised exponent of his Imperial Master’s 
policy, and there is no likelihood of his being dismissed for 
carrying out the Tsar’s behests. If Russia were a parliamentary 
„land in which the Cabinet depended for office on the goodwill of 
the legislature, there might be differences of opinion on matters 
of foreign policy between Monarch and Minister. But in Russia 
the Emperor alone appoints his Ministers, and only he can relieve 
them of the cares of office. So long, therefore, as they hold 
their portfolios they represent his views and execute his will. 
That being so, the edge of criticism, which is ostensibly sharpened 
against his Minister, is really turned against the Chief of the 
State himself. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA AS THEY ARE. 


In Russia there ıs no military party loudly clamouring or 
secretly intriguing for war. Every officer in every country is, 
naturally enough, eager for an occasion to distinguish himself and 
advance in his profession, and the Russian is no exception. He 
would not be worth his salt were he otherwise. But between this 
professional zeal common to all good officers and a war party 
with an organisation and political influence there is an abyss. 
And of such a faction there are no traces in Russia. The War 
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Minister, with whom I am personally acquainted, 1s a distinguished 
officer whose knowledge and skill are at the disposal of the Tsar, 
but who pursues no side aims and belongs to no party. And, 
like all such devoted servants of the Crown, he 1s systematically 
misrepresented. The Panslavists, who are painted by some 
Austrian publicists as born intriguers, whose unique object ıs to 
compass the destruction of the Hapsburg Monafchy, are fo the 
full as amenable to the Emperor’s will, whether formulated in‘ 
Imperial edicts and rescripts or embodied ın legislative acts, as 
any officer in the army. To say that Panslavism may force the 
Tsar tọ make war 1s like saying that the cart may bolt with the 
horse. His foreign policy is the policy of the Russian Empire, 
and ıt excludes every other. And of that policy, which*makes 
decidedly for peace, M. Sazonoff ıs the only authorised mouthpiece 
and executor. ‘That 1s one of the master facts of the situation, 
the full significance of which has not been grasped. In this 
respect the distinction between official and non-official Russia is 
arbitrary and mischievous. 

And what is true of Russia holds good of Austria-Hungary. 
There, too, the venerable Chief of the State and his Foreign 
Secretary are working assiduously for peace. None of the 
proximate aims, none of the lesser interests, of the Monarchy is 
worth a war, and least of all ıs the inviolability of the Sandjak 
of Nov: Bazar. That Kaiser Franz Josef’s Government is longing 
to see the black and yellow flag flying over Salonica 1s an 
exploded legend. They covet no territory, crave for no military 
glory. Commercial expansion and industrial development are 
their principal aims, and, ın order to insure these with the least 
risk, they would fain keep the status quo intact. Peace, combined 
with general confidence in the maintenance of peace, constitutes 
one of the vital interests of Kaiser Franz Josef’s subjects. Hence 
his Ministers set their faces against every measure leading to 
territorial modification or to the opening up of the Oriental problem. 
They would gladly have hindered the Balkan war, and they are now 
ready to imitate or second any diplomatic action calculated to 
re-establish peace. Nay, they are already collaborating with 
M. Poincaré for this object. That, in brief, ıs the attitude of 
Austria-Hungary towards the Near East. ° 

The cloud of misrepresentation spread by a misguided and 
misguiding section of the international Press obscures the vision 
of the two peace-loving nations whose suspicions of each other 
remind me of an incident that happened many years ago when I 
was a University student. A merchant on his way to Berlin 
entered a railway carriage in Leipzig, and, being alone, lay down 
to sleep. At the next station a stranger, muffled up to the ears, 
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opened the door, peered ın, entered, and seated himself in the 
corner furthest from the merchant, who at once sat up and looked. 
Ihe flickering lamp shed too weak a light to enable the occupants 
of the carriage to take stock of each other. Accordingly, the 
merchant who had some valuables ın his portmanteau, decided to 
keep awake apd watchful. Overcoming drowsiness, he eyed the 
intruder incessantly, who in turn kept him under close observation. 
i Fours passed thus. At last another passenger entered and 
rglieved the two watchers, who profited by his presence to lie down 
and sleep. When they awoke ın the morning, they recognised 
each other as good old acquaintances, but, to their dismay, they 
saw that their portable luggage had been carried off by the third 
passenger. 

Austria-Hungary 1s averse to any change ın the status quo in 
South-Eastern Europe But she ıs also reasonable in her aversion, 
and if things cannot be kept exactly as they are, she is prepared 
to adjust her policy to such changes as may prove unavoidable. 
The lines which this adaptation would follow are fairly well known. 
Austria does not covet Salonica, but she would not allow that 
important port to fall into other hands, nor will she permit the 


road thither to be wrested from Turkey and occupied by another 
Power. 


THE TRUE LINE OF CLEAVAGE BETWEEN 
AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 


It can hardly be doubted that the tendency, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the statesmen of the Monarchy 1s to regard the Balkan 
Peninsula as divisible into two spheres—the Eastern amenable to 
influences from St Petersburg, and the Western moving in the 
orbit of Vienna. That such an arrangement 1s distasteful to the 
Tsardom hardly needs pointing out. For centuries Russia has 
been the Protectress of the Balkan Slavs, her kindred by race and 
religion, and the rôle seemed peculiarly her own Nor would she 
ever have lost ıt, but for tactical blunders made by her own 
statesmen. And for this reason, the nation has not resigned ıtself 
to see its place taken by Catholic Austria. Here one discerns the 
true line of cleavage between the two great Empires. And it 1s 
largely because when dealing with present Eastern problems each 
of them looks far ahead to gauge the effect which this or that solu- 
tion would have upon the final and more distant issues, that Russia 
and Austria are so seldom at one. The statesmen of the Dual 
Monarchy are bent upon consolidating the position of their Govern- 
ment, while the ulterior aim of Russia 1s to re-establish her lost 
hold upon the Slav peoples of the Peninsula. 
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THE BALKAN ALLIES WILL NOT FEDERATE. 


Austria-Hungary, shaping her policy on those lines, has always 
discountenanced the idea of a Balkan federation which Russia, 
whose Bulgarian sphere of influence 1s unproductive, would gladly 
welcome. And yet the Balkan federation 1s apparently an 
accomplished fact. Apparently. Roumanta, to'be sure, is not 
only absent from ıt, but she 1s alleged to be ready to pounce upon’ 
Bulgaria at a sign from Vienna, and to scatter the allies. That ¢s 
one important qualification. Another ıs to be found ın the admitted 
reasonableness of the demands of Greece, who, had M Theotokis 
annexed Crete 1n 1908, as he could and should have done, might 
not have been found fighting side by side with the Balkar’ States 
to-day. Lastly, it 1s my conviction, 1n support of which I could 
offer many and serious grounds, that the Bulgars and the Serbs 
have combined on this occasion for a definite object which, as usual 
in such cases, 1s almost wholly negative. 

It is my belief that the Balkan peoples can never become a 
homogeneous political community, in the sense in which Italy or 
France ıs homogeneous Religion and race, traditions and aspira- 
tions, culture and temperament, split them up into many groups. 
Between Greek and Slav there 1s hardly anything in common. 
Even between Bulgar and Bulgar there 1s still less 1f, as so often 
happens, the one be a Moslem and the other a Christian. Down to 
a few years ago, Serb and Bulgar fought as fiercely against each 
other as they had ever fought against the Turk. And as a con- 
temporary Servian statesman admuits,* these conflicting interests 
have kept the Balkan Peninsula ın a constant simmer for fully 
2,000 years. Neither Rome nor Byzantium succeeded in forming 
a State out of the peoples and tongues of the Balkan Peninsula 
It remained, and still remains, a beautiful Helen, for whose sake a 
horrible Trojan war may at any moment break out. But even if one 
of the rival Great Powers should conquer ıt, the profit accruing will 
be null It cannot be assimilated. The Turks possessed ıt for 
some 500 years, yet they will depart leaving it as they found tt. 
Austria ruled Servia for several decades, but failed to assimilate 
it Russia, after her last war with Turkey, had a try at Bulgaria, 
but was obliged to evacuate the country and leave her protégés 
to their own devices. 

More than once, in the course of recent history, the theory 
cropped up that if each of the Balkan States, remaining 
independent as it now 1s, became a member of a federation, with 
Turkey at the head and Constantinople the capital, the Oriental 


*Dr Vladan Georgevitch Cf Neue Frere Presse et 15th October, rg12. 
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problem might be solved, and a powerful stable community formed 
in the Balkan Peninsula. A military convention, a Customs union, 
and a common Ministry of Foreign Affairs, amenable as in Austria 
to delegations would, it 1s contended, give the necessary unity 
to the whole.* In defence of this Balkan Federation, 1,500,000 
soldiérs could be put in the field, with 3,000 heavy guns, and 
reinforced by,a formidable navy ın three seas. Macedonia,. the 
. apple of discord, which turns Serb, Greek, and Bulgar against 
¿each other, would then be autonomous, and ındependent of them 
all. 

That idea, partly or ın its entirety, was advocated by quite a 
number of Balkan Statesmen. Stambuloff assured me once that to 
his thinking a Turco-Bulgarian Alliance was feasible, and highly 
desirable for both countries. Abdul Hamid, who was a far-seeing 
statesman, told King Alexander of Servia, when this ruler mooted 
the question, that he did not believe it possible to get all the Balkan 

tates united for any such purpose; their differences were much too 
great.t My friend M. Rallis, ex-Premier of Greece, made an 
analogous suggestion respecting Greece and Turkey to the same 
Sultan. Nothing came of it. And now Turkey is on the down- 
ward grade, incapacitated for the part, whereas Austria is become 
the great Balkan State since the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina At present no less than two-thirds of the Seibo- 
Croatian race live under Franz Josef’s sceptre, and they are the 
most cultured. What many Serbs now long for 1s a Slav State 
under Austria’s zgis, and the transformation of the Dual into a 
Triple Monarchy. But no Austrian statesman will as yet entertain 
the notion. 


- SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY CREDIT AND 
THE SANDJAK. 


From this sketch one can infer the nature of the main differences 
between Russia and Austria in the Balkans. The Hapsburg 
Monarchy contains the bulk of the Serbo-Croatian race, and expects 
this ethnic mass to attract the Serbs of King Peter’s realm. It 
complains, however, that far from being friendly, the Servian 
Monarchy 1s to most intents and purposes a Russian province, 
animated by hatred of Austria.t This is one of the sorest points 
in Austria’s relations to the Slavs. Russia, on the other hand, 
is ever on the alert lest Austria should steal a march on her. A 


~The most ardent advocate of this idea is Dr Vladan Georgevitch, the friend 
and confidant of the late King Milan of Servia 
+Cf Neue Frere Presse, 15th October, 1912 
+ A semt-official declaration published in Belgrade on the 15th October suc- 
cessfully refutes that theory 
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few days ago, when the Austro-Hungaran War Minister 
demanded a new credit of 125 million kronen for the army, and 
40 millions for the navy, the commentary in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow was that Austria was giving way to the war party, and 
equipping herself for a campaign against Russia. This was a 
gross exaggeration. The sum asked for and voted by the Delega- 
tion 1s not formidable ın itself, and certainly will nôt enable the 
Hapsburg Monarchy to inaugurate a military campaign. Its ıll-» 
omened significance for the friends of peace lies in its tendency: 
It helps to create a bellicose atmosphere, and to weaken faith ın 
official assurances. For the War Department has demanded and 
received 85,000,000 kronen out of this credit for new guns, despite 
the circumstance that only a couple of weeks ago the Cabinet 
Council negatived that request, and only a couple of days have 
elapsed since the Munister himself assured the Committee 
of Delegations that the artillery was adequately supplied with 
excellent weapons. Hence, critics complain that the same guns 
which last week were deemed excellent, will now be scrapped, and 
new ones bought, in order not to lose the opportunity offered by 
the war-scare. This legitimate interpretation, quite as much as 
the demand itself, ıs arousing misgivings ın the minds of the peace- 
loving population. 

Another source of Russian and Austrian apprehensions is the 
fate of the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, which the Slavs would fain 
annex;* the Austrians would leave it under Turkish sway 
while ear-marking it for themselves. The war party insists upon 
its being respected by the belligerents as inviolable. Why? 
There 1s no satisfactory reason. + Thirty-four years ago the Berlin 
Conference conferred upon Austria-Hungary the right of keeping 
garrisons in the northern part of the Sandyak. This right was 
duly exercised, and from four to five thousand soldiers were 
stationed in Plevlye, Pribor, and Prepolye. But in February, 
1909, when the Treaty with Turkey, sanctioning the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was concluded, Austria renounced all her 
rights in the Sandjak without reserve. Consequently, ıt 1s now 
an integral part of Turkey, and, in a war between that Empire and 
the Balkan allies, may become the theatre of hostilities like any 
other part. Many suppose it possesses strategical value for 
Austria as a military route to Salonica. On this point I am 
incompetent to speak, but I have heard from some of Austria’s 
most distinguished Statesmen and military commanders that the 
value of the Sandjak from this point of view has been unduly 
magnified. Turkey ıs said to have 10,000 soldiers there at 
present who, if they are not speedily withdrawn, may be cut off 


* Bulgaria has disclaimed any intention to extend her dominions 
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from their base by a junction between the Servian and Montenegrin 
forces. Asacommercial route also the importance of the Sandjak 
has, it 1s affirmed, been much exaggerated. It ıs inhabited by 
210,000 Serbs, of whom 115,000 are Christians and 95,000 
Moslems, and the fierceness of their mutual religious hatred 
reminds me qf the answer of the little boy who, when asked whether 
there were stilkany wild animals in England, answered that there 
- Were none left except in the theological gardens. 


WHAT ARE THE BELLIGERENTS FIGHTING FOR? 


Although the Powers have declared that no territorial changes 
would, ensue as a result of the war, their statement should be 
received with scepticism. War leaves abiding traces and produces 
lasting changes. To this fact the Powers must adjust their policy. 
Some territorial modifications will have to be tolerated by Europe 
at the Conference which presumably will meet to determine the 
conditions of peace. That a conference will be convoked seems 
a foregone conclusion. It could hardly be otherwise, because the 
questions which are now become actual cannot be settled by an 
exchange of telegrams. How they will be solved at all is still 
a mystery. The Christian States and peoples of the Balkans are 
struggling for their political development and growth, and are 
fired by the racial, religious, and class hatred stored up during 
centuries of thraldom under the Turkish yoke. Turkey 1s 
fighting, not for her dignity or her possessions, but for very 
existence, and with the fanaticism of Islam heightened by the 
hatred of masters for their presumptuous and rebellious slaves. 
That ıs the real meaning of the war. And ıt must be recognised 
that the cause of neither belligerent 1s awakening wonder-working 
enthusiasm. The Turks are responsible, not only for centuries 
of misrule in the past, but also for continuing ıt under the flag 
of parlamentary Government in the present. Hence they have 
lost many friends. And it 1s hard to blame the Christians who 
pay no heed to their promises unless accompanied by guarantees. 
No more significant commentary on Young Turkish misrule could 
well be imagined than the circumstance that the Christian 
Albanians, who ysed to be the most loyal and devoted friends 
of the Turks, are now fighting shoulder to shoulder with their 
forme: foes, the Montenegrins, and have contributed materially 
to the series of victories scored by King Nicholas on his march 
to Skutart. The Christian States, on the other side, have 
deservedly, or undeservedly, incurred the displeasure of the friends 
of peace by not stretching a point and accepting the mediation of 
the Great Powers in its ultimate and serious phase. Moreover, 
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everywhere the feeling prevails that the war was unnecessary 
because superfluous. 

It ıs not really for reforms that the belligerents are now fighting. 
When peace ts restored better government will have to be accorded, 
under the control of the Powers, to the vilayets of Macedonia and 
Adrianople. There 1s no escaping the fateful enecessity of 
foreign control. For if the Porte should undertake to embody ad- 
ministrative improvements ın laws and then disregard its promise, i 
or put off the fulfilment sıne die, who will enforce the duty, and 1g 
virtue of what right? Obviously the right of supervision must be 
stipulated or od, And this alone entails a change in the 
international status of Turkey. Nor is that the only change ın- 
volved. The reforms bear within them the seeds of fwrther- 
reaching innovations. A well-governed Macedonia would out- 
grow Turkish rule in five, certainly ın ten, years. And then 
the curtain would ring up on the last act of the Turkish drama ın 
Europe, which the Powers are now intent on postponing. It 1s 
abundantly clear, therefore, that for the Turkish State the war 
is a life and death struggle. 

As nobody can foresee the issue of the campaign, so nobody can 
foretell how the Powers will act at its close. Their procedure 
will be adapted to circumstances. If, as many gratuitously 
assume, the Turks are worsted, the reforms for Macedonia would 
be more thorough, and the feasible demands of the victors, in so 
far as they are compatible with the main interests of Austria- 
Hungary might be complied with. But if Turkey be victorious, 
which of the Powers will bar her path and cry thus far and no 
further? It seems highly probable that if the combined armies 
win a decisive victory during the first two or three weeks, the 
Powers will step ın, order an armistice, and begin peace negotia- 
tions. That will be one of the functions of the Governments 
which, at M. Poincaré’s suggestion, are now about to form 
themselves into a sort of Committee of European safety, and 
localise hostilities. 


PROBABLE UPSHOT OF THE WAR. 


Concerning the upshot of the war, I have heard the opinion of 
several competent judges, Russian, Austrian, French, and 
Turkish, most of whom hold that Turkey, if she can mobilise and 
concentrate her troops, must have the upper hand. The staying 
power of her soldiers, the experience of her generals, and the 
number of troops available are so many points in her favour. But 
they are counteracted by serious drawbacks. On the other hand, 
the Balkan allies, depending upon the resources of four 
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independent nations, speaking three different languages, com- 
manding armies of varying degrees of efficiency, are at a dis- 
advantage as against the united Turks. Again, the Ottoman troops 
have had their baptism of fire. Most of them fought in Arabia, 
Albania, Tripoli, or elsewhere; whereas the allies have had no 
military experience. Moreover, Turkey can keep up the struggle 
mueh longer than they, because of her greater resources. When 
- ‘the armies already mobilised are decimated, she can still bring up 
ereserves from the interior. Time, therefore, ts on her side. But 

the Powers will not grant much time to either side. 

On‘the other hand, Turkey cannot place much reliance upon the 
Christian troops with which her army 1s leavened, and if she were 
well advised she would dispense with their services altogether. For 
no Macedonian can be expected to fire on a Bulgarian brother, 
nor will Greek meet Greek in the tug of war. The allies possess 
the further enormous advantage of rapid mobilisation, whereas the 
Turkish transport system is beneath criticism. And, to make 
things worse, the Ottoman mobilisation plans are based upon the 
possibility of moving troops from Asia to Roumelia by the Ægean 
Sea, whereas this calculation was upset by the war with Italy. 
Nothing would be easier than to despatch soldiers by water from 
Jaffa, Beyrout, and Smyrna, to Salonika and Dedeagatch, whence 
they could be sent on by rail to Macedonia or Bulgaria. But the 
Italian Navy blocked this waterway, and although peace has been 
concluded, ıt is, as Kiamil Pasha recently remarked, too late to 
profit by the results. 

In no case is the campaign likely to be protracted, because the 
war theatre 1s circumscribed, and the number of combatants strictly 
limited. Hence the allies are intent on gaining initial victories 
because of the moral effect of these upon the army, and of the 
common belief in the so-called continuity of success. They have 
everthing to gain by a successful offensive before Turkey can 
bring the bulk of her troops to bear upon them, while they have 
everything to lose if their attack 1s not speedy, successful, and 
decisive They are leaving no stone unturned to ensure victory, 
and the intervention of the Powers. Almost the entire population 
capable of bearing arms is being brought to the front. The 
onslaught will therefore be tremendous. For the Balkan Allies 
it is a va banque 


M. VENIZELOS AND CRETE. 


Eleftheros Venizelos, the Greek Premier, whose moderating 
influence was beneficially felt ın the formation of the Balkan 
Alliance, has hit upon a workable solution of the Cretan question 
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which in their heart of hearts diplomatists will heartily welcome. 
He has not exactly annexed the island, nor technically upset the 
status quo, which the Powers were so intent on perpetuating. 
Crete 1s still under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey, just as 
Eastern Roumelia was before the year 1908, but it has a common 
legislative chamber with Greece, as Roumelia had wih Bulgaria. 
Even here the Prime Minister’s action was more of à check than a 
stimulus, for nobody in Greece or out of ıt imagines that at this, ` 
conjuncture, on the eve of war against Turkey, King George’se 
Government would be able to keep the Cretan Deputies any 
longer out of the Greek Legislatrve Chamber. They were sure 
to force their way in. Had M. Venizelos abstained from taking 
the initiative, he would have been forestalled by the Deputies and 
their friends, who would then have been satisfied with nothing less 
than formal annexation. And in this case the protecting Powers 
would have been obliged to intervene. At present, appearances 
are saved, and the Cretan problem can be left over to be thrown 
into the crucible with the other questions at the close of the war. 
Hardly anything ıs changed by M. Venizelos’s action. For 
many years the Turks have had no say ın Cretan affairs, and the 
only symbol remaining of the sway they once wielded in the 
island ıs the red flag with the crescent, which still flies over the 
port of Canea. It 1s an exaggeration therefore to assert, as many 
well-informed journals have done, that M. Venizelos’s move was 
tantamount to a declaration of war against Turkey. If ıt could 
be construed into a declaration against anything, ıt would be 
against the petty pedantry of the Powers. It is a blessing that this 
ever-open wound is at last being cauterised. The Cretan Deputies 
have been sent back to their island to present themselves to their 
constituents anew, and be duly elected. After that they can return 
to Athens and take their places in the Chamber. Exit Crete! 
Kiıamıl Pasha, in an interview which he accorded to a British 
journalist, 1s reported to have severely criticised the policy pursued 
by Greece, and ın particular the measure adopted by M. Venizelos 
in this matter of Crete. The alliance between Greece and Bulgaria 
the Turkish statesman stigmatised as foolish and unnatural. 
Greece’s interests, he adds, can best be furthered by her making 
common cause with Turkey. He goes on to say-that the Cabinet 
of which he 1s a member was about to dispose of the Cretan 
difficulty once for all, but the war obliged it to hold its hand Last 
spring the Pasha, on his way home from Egypt, told M. Venizelos 
how fully he appreciated his policy, and earnestly abjured him 
to make no written compact with Bulgaria. But alas! his well- 
meant advice was disregarded. Andnow . . . All this makes 
interesting reading. i 
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Kiamil Pasha is a public man whose opinions are always 
instructive. For statesmanship he has no rival in his own country. 
But even he cannot judge of to-day’s requirements by those of 
several months back. What if M. Venizelos, unknown to Kiamil 
Pasha, had conscientiously endeavoured to promote the interests 
of the Greek, nation tn the way sketched by the Turkish statesman, 
and.had met with an insurmountable obstacle ın the adverse will 
‘of Kiamil’s predecessors? In foreign, as in domestic policy, the 
¿Committee and its Cabinets followed the lines traced by their 
political father, Abdul Hamid. When Greece, through M. Rallis, 
proposed that the Sultan should conclude an alliance between the 
two States, the suggestion was smiled graciously away. May not 
somefhing similar have happened when Said Pasha was Grand 
Vizier? I put these questions advisedly. Isaw M. Venizelos a 
short time ago, and I can affirm that Kiamil’s criticism 1s pointless, 
and that Europe, as well as Crete and Greece, owes a fresh debt 
of gratitude to Eleftheros Venizelos. 


THE PEACE OF OUCHY. 


Since the Italo-Turkish War terminated, on October 15th, the 
tide of political events has rolled rapidly away from Africa to 
South-Eastern Europe. By the peace of Ouchy, Italy has acquired 
a colony three times greater than her own territory, at a relatively 
small cost in men and money, and has freed herself from the 
preposterous necessity of reconciling two contradictortes - destroying 
the status quo with her army, while safeguarding it by her 
diplomacy. Doubtless, although peace ıs now concluded, the war 
has not yet ceased, for the Arabs who fought not for the Turkish 
Sultan but for freedom and religion, will continue to resist the 
Italian advance. But henceforth, instead of formal war, Victor 
Emmanuel’s troops will be engaged tn a Colonial expedition, and 
his Government can take part in the deliberations of the Great 
Powers. 

Count Berchtold’s journey to Italy, or rather the main political 
object of it, offers additional evidence of the pacific elasticity of 
Austria’s policy, and of her readiness to readjust her aims to 
changing circumstances. Heretofore the easiest way to effect this 
was to keep things as they were, and to veto all change. To- 
morrow the change may be inevitable, and if it prove so, Austria 
is ready to accommodate herself to ıt. The Austrian Foreign 
Secretary has, it is understood, made a set of concrete proposals 
to the Italian Government, respecting what 1s still euphemistically 
termed decentralisation in Albania. That the reforms implied by 
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this innovation will have to be defined and supervised may be taken 
for granted. And Austria and Italy, as the Powers most closely 
interested, will take the matter in their own hands. How to 
distribute the rôles ıs the question which Count Berchtold and the 
Marquis di San Giuliano will now set themselves to answer. , 

Years ago the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Goluchowsk1, came to an agreement in principle witlr the 
Roman Consulta on the subject of Albania. And the proposals > - 
which his successor, Count Berchtold, has now made to his Italian. 
colleague are, ıt ıs reported, but the application of this arrange- 
ment to the concrete state of affairs which the present campaign 
may create. The fact is valuable as an indication that Austria- 
Hungary ıs not pinned down to any cast-iron policy of obstinate 
conservatism ın the Near East, and that for other and knottier 
problems, when the need arises, satisfactory solutions will also be 
worked out. 


WAR AT LAST, WITH PEACE IN SIGHT. 


October 16th will figure in European history as an historic date. 
For the long-threatened conflict between the Balkan States and 
Turkey began that night on the Turkish borders, to end nobody 
knows when and how. To solve these and kindred questions in 
the way best adapted to the interests of peace-loving Europe 1s 
now become the principal function of conscience-smitten 
diplomacy, which is working hard to localise the war. The 
theatre of operations during the first period will be the districts 
to the North-west and North of Adrianople, and to the South of 
Dubnitsa, between the Bulgarians and Turks. The fields on 
which Serbs and Moslems will do battle are situated in Macedonia 
to the south-west of Vranya, in the neighbourhood of Rustovatz, 
and on the frontier of the Sandjak, south-west of Rashka. The 
first engagements will take place between the Turkish vanguard 
defending the mountain passes and the Slavs invading Turkish 
territory. The strength of the allied troops fighting on the 
Turkish frontier 1s computed to be about seven or eight thousand, 
and these frontier skirmishes are expected to laşt a considerable 
time. Turkey’s object ıs to retard the advance of the allies while 
she brings her own troops to the front. Meanwhile, diplomacy, 
headed by M. Poincaré, ıs exerting itself in the interests of 
European peace. 

Upon these endeavours of the French Republic, Austria- 
Hungary looks without the faintest trace of misgiving—nay, with 
positive sympathy, and, thanks to this friendly disposition, some 
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headway has already been made. Russia 1s also active ın the 
-same direction, and likewise with something to show for her 
Striving. Servia, ın official conversations with French and 
Russian diplomatists, ıs understood to have disclaimed any in- 
tention of annexing the Sandjak, or of forming a provisional 
Government, there. Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, has 
signified her willingness to regard with equanimity the march 
. ‘of Servian troops into the Sandjak, if this measure should at any 
time be forced upon them by the requirements of military strategy. 
The Tsardom and the Republic vouch for the self-denying promise 
of Servia, while France and Germany have received corresponding 
assurances from Count Berchtold. These results are merely 
provigional, but they will contribute materially to clear the 
situation, and to eliminate ugly differences between Austria and 
Kussia. And of all such questions, that of the Sandjak was 
hitherto the most thorny. 

It 1s difficult, therefore, to exaggerate the significance of this 
compromise, which has been sealed by a sem1-official article ın 
the Servian Press, assuring Austria-Hungary of the good 
neighbourly sentiments of King Peter’s Government towards the 
Dual Monarchy. On the other hand, an admurable article of 
the Russian semi-official organ, Rossya, lays stress on 
M. Sazonoff’s desire to hinder war, and on the heartiness of 
Count Berchtold’s co-operation. This inspired utterance, and 
also the Russian Premier’s optimistic survey of the politica! 
situation have done much to create a calmer atmosphere and to 
dispel the clouds of misrepresentation on both sides. True, there 
are considerable forces still at work in Austria and Russia 
endeavouring to thwart these peace efforts, but at present European 
diplomacy, which adequately represents the wistful desire of all 
civilised peoples, bids fair to win the day. M. Poincaré ıs bent 
on keeping the Powers in continuous contact, enabling them to 
formulate their wishes as adjusted to changing circumstances, and 
thus to create a basis for a definitive settlement. For the nature 
and extent of the changes which the war will necessitate ın South 
Eastern Europe wiil depend largely upon who is the victor and 
who the vanquished. That everything will remain as it was 
before the campaign is, of course, inconceivable. Many con- 
ditions will undergo modification, and I have ground for the belief 
that the interested Powers are reconciled to this eventuality, always 
provided that their own greater, as distinguished from the lesser 
interests, are not impaired thereby. In other words, if the Balkan 
nations triumphed, room might be found for certain long-desired 
developments which would, however, leave those larger interests 
intact, and would not entail the unrolling of the Oriental problem. 

t 
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THE TWO AIMS OF REGENERATE DIPLOMACY. 


These achievements, which are well worth noting, will be 
warmly welcomed by all Europe. The unique object of the war, 
as now envisaged by regenerate diplomacy, 1s to enable the Powers 
to determine the degree of reforms to be realised if the vilayets 
of Macedonia and Adrianople. This will prove ‘a most delicate 
matter, and the utmost diplomatic skill will be needed to deal with ` 
it definitely, yet unanimously. Racial and religious passion must 
be abated. Consequently, hostilities will not be protracted. On 
this assurance the public may rely. At the first opportune moment 
the Powers will silence the thunder of the cannon and allow the 
voice of reason and humanity to be heard. For the two planks 
in the present programme of European diplomacy are to bring 
the campaign to a speedy termination, and to weed out tnter- 
national complications from among 1ts consequences. Considering, 
therefore, the present readiness of the principal dramatis personae 
to compromise, and their firm resolve to eliminate as far as possible 
all germs of a serious conflict, one may reasonably hope that 
October 16th will be a date as noteworthy in the annals of peace 
as of war. 


E. J. DILLon. 
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ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS. 


T ıs difficult for us to visualise the lives of our ancestors ın the 
Merry England of four hundred years away; difficult, not 
because our minds, or even our outward faith, 1s different, but 
difficult because the environment, and therefore the outlook, is so 
utterly changed. This 1s so even ın remote country places where 
there still remain the tatters of old traditions, remembrances of 
strange days and strange faiths. Those old days were days when 
the echoes of prehistoric heathendom still sounded loudly enough 
in the ears of men, when, for the common folk, there were few 
substantial changes ın the long traditions. An event such as 
the Black Death of 1349 made, indeed, a difference, for ıt broke 
up the population and changed much arable land into pasture, and 
enlarged the limits of the forests; but for those who were left, 
who did not wander away to the large towns, which were really 
such little towns (London with under 50,000 inhabitants)—among 
those who were left, the old traditions were more tightly clung 
to, and nothing happened to shake the ancient beliefs in witches 
and spirits, and good and glad, sad and bad influences that made 
part and play in the daily life of the people, arranged their weddings 
and their funerals, presided at births and overlooked harvests 
and watched around the winter stores that had been gathered 
in and were ready for use by the first days in November. To 
us to-day the coming of winter is a trial, or, 1t may be, a pleasure. 
To the folk of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ıt was an 
event of supreme importance, to be watched for with fear, to be 
fought against with fortitude. The gathered folk-lore of suc- 
cesSive races was at hand in the English farm-houses as the 
evenings shortened, as the first great gales, the earliest bitter 
frosts, as the gathering the leaves and the stripping of the 
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trees, came. It was the time of spirits, good and evil; the air 
was full of them. The spirit-world was abroad riding in every 
gale, hiding ın the early and late darknesses of evening and 
morning, lurking, for good or evil, among the shadows of the 
farm-house, of the rick-yard, of the misty meadows, of the 
ominous wood. Ghosts! Oh, we talk about ghosts; bùt our 
ancestors lived with them from All-Hallowe’en to.Candlemas. 

We do not enough appreciate the spiritual apprehension, and . 
apprehensions, of our ancestors. It was not Christian, this environ. 
ment of theirs, though ıt took in with readiness Christian facts and 
Christian fancies. Far older faiths than the Christian faith gave 
them their ghosts and spirits, and the world of creatures seen and 
unseen that glided and stalked among them belonged to a Nature 
worship older than the worship of Mithra, or of Diana the 
Huntress. Yet it had a true spirituality, a something that we, good 
Christian folk that we are, a little lack; a faith that felt ıtself 
well-founded at every turn, as gods of harvest and hill and river 
and tarn came and played with mortals in the death of the year. 
One may shrewdly guess that ıt was not Holy Church that gave 
us All-Hallowe'en, and All Saints’ Day, and All Souls’ Day, and 
that Crastinus Animarum of which lawyers, busy issuing writs of 
Habeas Corpus, talked. Holy Church was endowed with those 
festivals and days of memory by a creed that harks back to the 
making of the hills. Our ancestors were so afraid of the dark and 
all its significance that they proclaimed perpetual festival from 
October 30th to February 2nd. The Lords of Misrule, *‘ beginning 
“ their rule on Al Hallon Eve, continued the same till the morrow 
‘after the Feast of the Purification, commonlie called Candelmas 
“ day : In all of which space there were fine and subtle disguisinges, 
‘‘Maskes and Mummeries, with playing Cards for Counters, 
“ Nayles and pointes in every house, more for pastimes than for 
“gaine.” So it was in the year 1401, when King Henry IV. kept 
his court at Eltham; so it was for centuries before that time, and 
some centuries to come. And in a manner it was an allegory of 
Nature. The Lords of Misrule were abroad in Nature; let their 
kindlier counterparts rule the roast at home. It was an age when 
men believed in malignant spirits riding the tempest, believed in 
the disorderliness of Nature, and watched with fear the fading of 
the summer and autumn flowers of meadow and woodside—ever 
named in some fashion or another after the Virgin—and the 
coming in of the days of evil. 

A real thing in those days was the harvest home. By October 
30th the harvest was in, and All-Hallowe’en was the evening of 
festival and thanksgiving, the ancient Feast of Pomona, for all the 
fruits of the earth safely garnered BERIN the evil days. That idea 
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once fixed in the minds ot men and women, and another and a 
more spiritual idea followed; the thought of another harvest: the 
harvest first of All Saints, a rejoicing that God should have given 
unto men the saintly ones of all epochs, the men and women who 
had been the responsible instruments of human progress and salva- 
tion. The barvest, secondly, not of saints only, but of every man; 
the harvest of All Souls, called in inevitable fashion into the 
endless garners of God. For the first, men said, let us give thanks; 
elor the second, said they, let us, in fear and trembling, pray that 
they may be wheat and not tares. What Church could resist such 
an appeal, sent forth straight from hearts that had learnt their love 
of the spirit world from the misty faiths of forgotten days! 

In quite early days the Church began to celebrate the great army 
of martyrs. It was a significant fact when Boniface IV. 
consecrated the Pantheon and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and all Martyrs. On that 13th day of May, in the year of 
grace 609, he adopted, so to speak, into Christianity all that was 
best of the pagan faiths. A little more than a century later, Pope 
Gregory III. tounded an oratory in St. Peter’s for the relics “of 
~ the Holy Apostles and of all Saints, Martyrs, and Confessors, 
‘and of all the just made perfect, who are at rest throughout the 
~“ world,’’* In 835 Pope Gregory IV., at the instigation of Louis 
the Pious, instituted that festival of All Saints’ Day, which no 
reformer was rude enough to eject from the calendar. It was 
older than Papacy and anti-Papacy, for there were saints from the 
beginning, and will be till the end. And for centuries almost, 1f 
not quite, into living memory, the festival retained its earlier 
vestiges. The food of the living was spread for the dead by the 
fireside on All-Hallowé’en, and some would venture forth into the 
darkness to bear food to the very gtaves—nay, even to pour liba- 
tions of milk upon the silent stones. Scenes these of faith that it 1s 
not for us to smile at: the faith that fought the silences of death 
and broke them with its prayers. The crowds that are pouring into 
Père la Chaise to-day have no mean heredity. 

But it 1s a curious business altogether, and one that this genera- 
tion has almost lost sight of in its more transcendental, as indeed 
in its more material side. The Church always felt, and rightly, 
(hat there ıs a better way of faith, and ıt long stood out against 
the extension of All Saints to All Souls. But in the eleventh 
century the popular will, the will that had gathered unto itself un- 
told centuries of dim and dreadful faith, had its own way. The 
Day for the Commemoration of All the Faithful Dead was 
instituted in 1048 by Odilo, Abbot of Cluny. The dream of a hermit 
who heard the souls ın Purgatory crying for aid ıs said to have 
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determined the matter. The Cluniac Houses spread the new 
festival of prayer; and what day should be more fitting than a 
day in that season when spirits walk abroad, the opening day 
of winter! So November 2nd became All Souls’ day. But it 
was really a popular, rather than an ecclesiastical commemoration. 
No churches took the name for their own. ‘Lhe dilegent people 
who fill the fruitful pages of Notes and Queries have found no 
Church dedicated ın this name, though buildings dedicated ın the 
name of All Saints abound all the world over. Langham Places 
and Eastbourne have marked their modernness by adopting All 
Souls for such a purpose. All Souls’ College, Oxford, has no 
connection with the commemoration. Henry Chichele, in 1438, 
when he gave the name, merely meant to couple religions with 
culture—and All Souls’ College has never been populous. 

All Souls’ Day 1s the people’s day. In 1853 there died, at 
the age of 101, at Church Pulverbatch, in Salop, an old lady 
named Mrs. Ward. She ıs said to have been the last maker 
of ‘Soul Cakes’? in England; but there must have been later 
makers, for later than this children on Hallowmas all over the 
country went about “‘ souling,’’ collecting small alms, and singing 


‘« Soul! Soul! for a Soul-cake, 
Pray, good mistress, for a Soul-cake 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Them who made us all ”? 


[N. & Q., Series III , Vol. 1, p. 316.] 


Perhaps ıt was a fragment of an old miracle play; almost 
certainly the alms were originally intended to pay for masses 
on the following day for the soul of someone dear departed. 
In Shropshire the cake was actually called the Soulmass, or 
somas, cake. Pathetic enough and universal! Souling was 
a national pastime from sea to sea, and now it 1s extinct, or 
almost extinct, though some memory of it may survive in the 
lonely uplands of the faithful West. 

But what we have to remember 1s that, though all this 1s within 
living memory, ıt was itself but a memory dim, though refreshed 
by Christianity, of something that belongs to prehistoric days 
of faith. The Hallowmas fires belong to the days of fire worship, 
while the superstitions connected with these fires—such as the 
marked stone thrown ın which would, 1f ıt survived the fire, give one 
more year at least to the thrower—are as old as that old faith. 
The walking round the corn stacks with a blazing bunch of straw 
might represent, as ıt was said in Derbyshire to do, the lighting 
of the redeemed upward from purgatory, but it had a far older 
origin. The cracking of nuts in the fry the winning of apples, 
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and many other superstitions are all parts of old faiths. Indeed, 
we have to realise that to our ancestors there were spirits abroad 
in this season of the year, and that when the girl stood before the 
mirror on All-Hallowe’en and, candle in one hand and comb in 
the other, waited for her future husband to peer over her shoulder 
into the glass, she stood there believing ın the spirit world wherein 
the living and the dead alike have a share and a life. So with 
. fear and trembling the people of the olden time took them to 
their pleasures and their blazing hearths as chill November was 
‘ushered in, and determined to shut out winter and rough weather 
and to hie their garnered store while the true Lords of Misrule 
held the wind-swept hills and echoing vales. The faith that made 
All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day necessary to the people was 
no mean thing, no fond superstition vainly imagined It repre- 
sented the age-long demand of the human heart for unbroken touch 
with the beloved dead Nothing will silence that cry of the human 
heart, no blunting of old customs will dim its yearning, and the 
religion is vain that gives no answer to the pleading and the out- 
stretched arms that beckon to the seaward shores. 


— oota 
REVIEWS. 
MR. BRYCE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Bryce’s four months’ journey in South America has 
borne fruit in a book which combines the fascinations of 
travel with the graver interest of political inquiry and speculation. 
Though he repeatedly declares that he offers merely first ım- 
pressions, and necessarily eschews the discussion of certain con- 
troversial issues, the volume is by far the most complete and 
penetrating study of the Continent ever written, and will take its 
place among the classics of descriptive sociology. He speaks 
with easy mastery alike of nature and man, of history and politics. 

The narrative opens with a vivid picture of the Panama Canal, 
described as the greatest liberty man has ever taken with Nature. 
Crossing from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific, the traveller began 
his long journey down the West Coast to Peru. The old 
Spanish cities of Lima and Arequipa lead on to Cuzco, the 
mountain capital of the Incas. No part of the volume 1s more 
interesting than the description of the monuments of this 
vanished Empire, known to every schoolboy from the richly- 
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coloured pages of Prescott. ‘‘ The sudden fall of a whole race,” 
writes Mr. Bryce, “ıs an event so rare that one seeks for ex- 
‘“planations. One 1s disposed to believe that the tremendous 
“ catastrophe which befell them in the destruction at once of 
‘‘their dynasty, their empire, and their religion by fierce con- 
“‘ querors, incomparably superior in energy and knowkedge, 
‘completely broke not only the spirit of the nation, but the self- 
“ respect of the individuals who composed ıt. There were dark 
“ sides to the civilization of the Incas; but was ıt worth destroy- 
“ing in order to erect on its ruins what the conquerors brought* 
“to. Peru? ” ° 

Once up ın the Andes the traveller explored Lake ‘Titicaca, and 
crossed the boider into Bolivia, one of the least known of the 
South American Republics. He gives a vivid description of 
La Paz and ıts unique situation, adding that in no capital city 
had he ever felt so far removed from the world. Emerging from 
the mountains, he descended into Chile, that curiously-shaped 
country three thousand miles long and only one hundred miles 
broad, a mere strip of coast. But he points out that, for practical 
purposes, ıt ıs far more manageable than it appears on the map, 
the north and south being almost uninhabited, and the population 
being concentrated ın the middle seven hundred mules. “ Chile 
“is the most united and the most ardently national in sentiment 
“among all the Spanish-American countries.”’ Its chief port, 
Valparaiso, 1s the commercial capital of Western South America. 
Fifty miles inland ıs Santiago, “a real capital, the heart of a 
“t real nation,” crowded and busy as the cities of the United States. 
We gather, not only from the chapter devoted to it, but from 
many other references, that Chile occupies the chief place in Mr. 
Bryce’s affections. 

Passing through the Straits of Magellan, and paying a fleeting 
visit to the Falkland Isles—one of the loneliest outposts of the 
Empire—he reached Argentina, which he describes as the United 
‘States of the Southern Hemisphere. Buenos Aires, with well over 
a million inhabitants, ‘‘ 1s something between Paris and New York. 
“It has the business rush and luxury of the one, the gaiety and 
‘* pbleasure-loving aspect of the other. Everybody seems to have 
“ money, and to like spending it. Nowhere ın the world does one 
“øget a stronger impression of exuberant wealth and extrava- 
‘‘oance? The country ıs an immense plain, stretching across the 
continent to the Andes, with a soil so fertile that droughts and 
locusts fail to impair the abounding prosperity of agriculture. 
With 300 millions of British capital invested we may well be 
interested in its fortunes; and now that revolutions have become 
unfashionable, there is nothing to prevent it from becoming the 
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largest of Latin countries. ‘‘ Men now living may see this nation 
‘‘ take rank beside France, Italy, and Spain.” Yet at present ıt 
is more remarkable for its wealth and energy than for higher 
qualities. ‘‘ Every visitor 1s struck by the dominance of material 
“interests and a material view of things. Bolivia suggests the 
"seventeenth century and Peru the eighteenth, and even in 
k energetic Chile there ıs an air of older time. But here all ıs 
-““ twentieth century, with suggestions of the twenty-first.” The 
little State of Uruguay, hemmed in by 1ts two neighbours, 1s 
“compared to a garden plot between two vast estates. Mr. Bryce 
prefers Montevideo to Buenos Aires, and remarks that there 1s 
no part of the continent except perhaps southern Chile, where a 
European would feel more disposed to settle down for life. For 
Brazil, the last of the Republics to be visited, he has less to 
say. This colossal federation, larger than the United States and 
twice the size of India, 1s still largely unexplored San Paulo, the 
coffee-growing State, 1s rich and energetic; but the task of 
governing their boundless domain seems to be too much for the 
politicians at Rio de Janeiro. The colossal problems of Brazil 
and her sister republics are reviewed ın the closing chapters of the 
book. The legacy of Spain, the influence of the Church, the 
character of the aborigines and the mestizos, the points of likeness 
and unlikeness between North and South America, the theory and 
practice of government, the possibility of territorial modifications— 
these and many other questions are discussed with the wealth of 
illustration and the sanity which Mr. Bryce brings to bear on 
every topic. He pleads for patience and sympathy. ‘To under- 
‘“ stand these countries one must think of them as having, under 
‘‘ the rule of Spain and the Church, dropped two centuries behind 
“the march of civilised mankind When they were finally 
“ liberated in 1825, they were still ın the seventeenth century, with 
‘‘ the additional disadvantages of a large aboriginal population, a 
‘ thinly peopled land, fifteen years of bloodshed, and pre-existing 
“ constitutional forms and usages. Their difficulties were greater 
“than any European people had to face, and there is no need 
‘“to be despondent for their future.” 
G. P.G. 


* * * 


THE LIVING WAGE * 


A reader must have a very hard heart and an unready mind 
who, after reading Mr. Snowden’s admirable, dispassionate, and 
convincing book, can lay it aside without thinking “the Living 


*The Living Wage, by Philip Snowden, MP With a preface by Harold 
Spender (Messrs Hodder & Stoughton Price 1s net ) 
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‘Wage is the first thing that matters.” Wauthout ‘the living 
“wage” the individual, and therefore that body corporate the 
State, cannot have full health, moral balance, true religion Itis 
true, of course, that ‘‘ the living wage’’ will not necessarily give 
these good gifts, but the fact remains that without “the living 
“wage” the average man cannot have them. It 1s a condition 
precedent to individual and national well-being and *well-doing. 
Yet Christendom (for we must not restrict the disastrous effects to . 
the British Isles) tolerates ın 1ts midst a vast population, a veritable 
army of martyrs, who, men, women, and children, are living under 
conditions largely due to totally inadequate wages, that render 
physical, moral, and spiritual health impossible. Nor does the evil 
rest with these victims of economic waste. Object presupposes Sub- 
ject, and those that, willingly or unwillingly, directly or indirectly, 
are the causes of this evil, are themselves inevitably suffering from 
the moral and spiritual evils that they perpetuate. Moreover, the 
nation as a whole 1s suffering. It 1s useless to regard the totality 
of national wealth with satisfaction, 1f that totality 1s achieved at 
the cost of national health. The only question that we have to ask 
ourselves 1s whether the doctrine of the living wage 1s economically 
unsound, whether it 1s something that the imperfections of earthly 
life render impossible of realisation. It will be interesting to look 
at the whole question through Mr Snowden’s facts and see the 
extent of the evil, and the method of eliminating ıt. 

First of all, Mr. Snowden admits the great difficulty of defining 


a living wage — 


‘The idea of a Living Wage seems to come from the fount of 
justice, which no man has ever seen, which no man has ever 
explained, but which we all know ıs an instinct divinely implanted 
inthe human heart A Living Wage is something far greater than 
the figures of a wages schedule It is at the same time a condem- 
nation of unmerited and unnecessary poverty, and a demand for 
some measure of justice ”’ 


Leo XIII., by a Living Wage, ‘‘ meant sufficient to support a 
“ frugal and steady workman.” Mr. Snowden rightly carries the 
idea further :— 


“ The idea 1s that every workman shall have a wage which will 
maintain him ın the highest state of industrial efficiency, which will 
enable him to provide his family with all the material things which 
are needed for their health and physical well-being, enough to 
enable him to qualify to discharge his duties as a citizen ”’ 


This, as Mr. Snowden points out, is the Christian doctrine, and 
clearly ıt ıs to the advantage of both the employers and the State 
that such a wage should be paid The State has long since 
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recognised that unrestricted industrial competition necessarily 
involves enormous economic waste : the friction of the machine was 
destroying the machine. A century of legislation in the way of 
State regulation of industry and of education has contributed tts 
parteof the Living Wage, and has shown the tendency of things, 
and the upWard standard of daily life. But until quite recent times 


. the’ State has only indirectly dealt with wages, save in so far 


(a point apparently overlooked by Mr. Snowden) as the Truck Acts 
forbade payment in kind. The direct question of wages has been 
the business of the Trade Unions, bodies that have always resented 
the State regulation of wages. They felt, no doubt, and with truth, 
that prices and wages cannot be directly affected by Act of 
Parliament, but they forgot that the State can materially affect the 
distribution of wages, though it cannot directly add one penny 
to the wages fund. Still the unions all held the view that wages 
Should not be determined by a selling price fixed by unrestricted 
competition, and a series of strikes, as well as the pressure of public 
opinion, compelled all public authorities and all contractors 
employed by such authorities to pay a fair wage. But in fact the 
old doctrine of buying labour ın the cheapest market 1s not thereby 
repudiated The reason is clear enough. It 1s economically 
necessary always to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest. But the real question ıs, ‘‘ What 1s the cheapest market ? ”? 
If the labour purchased 1s inefficient, ıt 1s not cheap. There isa 
standard of labour—physical or mental—as there 1s a standard 
of corn. The business man must buy a certain standard in the 
cheapest market. Now the real contention 1s that the living wage 
is the test of standard. If a man comes into the market and 
demands a wage which at that tıme and place ıs nota living wage, 
then there 1s something wrong with the physical or mental labour 
that he has to sell. In other words, there ıs at every moment and 
in every place, a true economic wage for every kind of labour then 
and there offered It 1s bad economics to pay more or less than 
that wage, and it is the business of the State to determine 
scientifically what that wage 1s. The Trade Boards Act, 19009, 
which forced a living wage into certain sweated industries, really 
took this point, and there ıs no reason why the principle should not 
be extended. It heeds extension. There are about 8,000,000 adult 
men engaged in physical work ın this country, and of those over 
2,500,000 are earning under 25s. a week. Now, in York twenty 
years ago, 21s. 8d a week was the minimum that could keep a 
man, his wife, and three children in a state of physical efficiency. 
The same figures were substantially true of other towns. Yet there 
were then not less than one quarter of the town wage-earners earn- 
ing under this minimum. No doubt the family income was 
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frequently supplemented by the labour of wives and children, but 
in fact there were then, and are now (when the purchasing value 
of money has fallen) two millions of families living below the 
minimum. This fact has to be faced, and faced boldly. Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree has recently shown in this Review that if 
butcher’s meat 1s never used, and bacon 1s only used three times a 
week, a family of five can live (if the food 1s cooked to the “best 
purpose) on 13s. 9d. for food, which, with 5s. for rent and 2s. 3d, 
for clothes, makes 21s. This leaves nothing for coal, light, 
washing, furniture, insurance ; nothing for pleasure or recrgation. 
Since people will not, and cannot, go without these, or some of 
these things, food must go short, or the women must go out to 
work in the families whose head earns 21s. a week or less. * The 
result 1s physical inefficiency, a huge infantile death-rate, an army 
of school children unfit to learn, another army of adolescents 
engaged in unskilled, ill-paid, and disastrous labour, another army 
of married women workers, a poor-law bill of £ 15,000,000 
annually, a scourge of consumption that makes up one-tenth of the 
death-rate. Low wages are, indeed, paid in the dearest, not in 
the cheapest, market. 

Moreover, though wages rose steadily from 1850 to 1900. 
that rise 1s now arrested, while the purchasing power of the 
sovereign has, for the small retail purchaser, fallen to 17s 6d. This 
has happened at a time when new needs have arısen. The 
industrial workers decline to be deprived of interests and amuse- 
ments, and thus, though the expenditure on beer has fallen, never- 
theless there ıs money spent on newspapers, theatres, excursions 
It all comes out of the money available for food. In the last 
twelve years export and import trade has immensely increased, an 
increase of 41 per cent., but none of this increase has gone to 
raise the rate of wages We are not only muzzling the ox that 
treads out the corn; we are starving it. Yet there ıs an ample 
fund for the increase of wages, which, if used justly, would lead 
to a vast increase of profit. 

But Mr. Snowden fully realises that ıt is useless to attempt 
to raise wages by strikes. ‘‘A strike never did bring much 
“ substantial gain to the workers.’’ There ıs a better way The 
nation as a whole 1s as much interested ın Labéur as in Capital, 
and it is beginning to see that its health depends upon the 
healthiness, moral as well as physical, of the industrial workers. 
The nation does not like strikes, and does want justice. If Capital 
refuses to realise the necessity for higher wages, the nation will 
be inclined to compel it to do so. It ıs here that the better way 
of Conciliation Boards becomes evident Since 1896 they have 
been available, and to-day they promise to come into full use. 
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Wages have risen most ın the trades that have used conciliation. 
But voluntary Conciliation Boards are insufficient. They have 
failed to prevent the recent great strikes, and that seems to show 
that the State here, as in New Zealand, and Australia, and Canada, 
will have to intervene. In New Zealand the law “makes it 
‘obligatory upon the unions and employers who are registered 
‘under the Act to refer all disputes which cannot be settled by 
“voluntary and informal agreement in the first instance, to 
e‘‘ special Councils of Conciliation.” A voluntary agreement can 
be registered and have the force of law The Act works well, and 
there is no demand for its repeal. In Australia there are Arbitra~ 
tion Courts of great value, Victoria and South Australia have 
Wages Boards, while New South Wales has combined that system 
with compulsory arbitration. The Victorian Act has 91 trades 
under its control, and most of those have come in freely. The 
Wages Board in each industry 1s carefully selected, and it 
determines the minimum wage, with an appeal to the High Court. 
In Canada disputes are referred to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, consisting of three members, one appointed by the 
employer, one by the workman, and the third by the first two 
members. Their decision 1s enforced by fine. In England we 
have, by an Act of 1909, applied the Victorian principle to four 
sweated industries (1) the ready-made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring trade , (2) box-making , (3) lace finishing ; (4) chain-making. 
In these industries the Trade Boards fix minimum rates of wages 
for time work and piece work. The Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Act, 1911, gives us a fifth industry ın which a fixed minimum wage 
has the force of law. ‘‘ Apart from the five trades mentioned, there 
‘‘1s no State interference to ensure that men and women shall be 
‘ paid a living wage for their labour. To ensure that,” says Mr. 
Snowden, ‘‘1s the work immediately in front of the nation.” The 
way of progress 1s an extension of the Act of 1909 to new industries 
—a further following of the example of Victoria. Colonial 
experiments have an immense value as examples for the more 
complicated problems of this country. 

The main point to bear in mind is the economic point 
mentioned in the earlier part of this notice. So long as 
economists limited the operation of the laws of economics 
to purely material non-human elements, political economy 
appeared to offer no escape from a mercantile system that 
at the best makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. Yet when 
once we realise that the law of supply and demand applies ın its 
operation not only to goods but to souls, then the moral element 
plays (as we pointed out in our notice of Lord Hugh Cecil’s book 
on Conservatism) a fyndamental part in the whole problem. We 
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see, then, that the cheapest market ıs the market that provides the 
nation with families healthy ın body, mind, and spint. The 
Living Wage 1s a condition precedent; but it 1s only a beginning. 
It will not make men noble, but it will make it possible for them 
to be noble. The Archbishop of York’s address at Middlesbrough 
shows that the leaders of the Churches have this fact well ın mind, 
and we believe that the captains of industry are alsô beginnirtg to 


realise it. 
yf x ¥ 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL . 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


The second volume of the second supplement of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, though, of course, it lacks any article of 
the transcendent interest of Sir Sidney Lee’sarticleon King Edward 
VII , ıs a volume of profound interest, for ıt includes the lives 
of some of the most interesting, as well as the greatest, men of 
our time. There are 578 memoirs by 180 contributors. Only 
eighteen of the lives are those of women, a smaller percentage 
than in the first volume. The general analysis of careers show 
that there are included in the volume seventy-three administrators, 
thirty-seven members of the services, eighty artists ın the larger 
sense, sixteen workers ın commerce and agriculture, twenty-nine 
lawyers, 125 professional writers, sixty-eight ministers of religion, 
ninety scientists, thirty-nine social reformers, and twenty-one 
sportsmen. In another ten years we shall see (as we suggested 
in noticing the first volume) that commerce and agriculture include 
a greater percentage of names, and the same may be said of social 
reform. The other proportions seem fairly to indicate the 
activities of the age. Sport ıs perhaps a little overdone, but 
there are great names that have passed away in the decade, and 
notably Dr. E. M. Grace. 

Sir Sidney Lee must have had a burdensome task, as he has 
had almost complete success, ın deciding on the list of names. 
Even the lesser names are almost without exception really notable. 
It would be hard to say that any name included should have been 
excluded. The paper on Dean Farrar, by Mr. Ronald Bayne, 1s 
sympathetic and discriminating, and the famous Life of Christ 1s 
not subjected to the attacks that are now usual. Mr. Bayne also 
contributes a sympathetic paper on Brooke Lambert, which does 
justice to that rare spirit. Another paper of interest 1s the Editor’s 
just estimate of Sir James Knowles. The essay on Sir Joshua 

* Dictzonary of Natonal Biography Edited by Sir Sidney Lee Second supple- 
ment, vol 11 Faed—Muybridge (Messrs Smith, ¥ldew & Co Price 15s net) 
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Fitch by Professor Foster Watson, 1s also worthy of special 
attention. Sir Sidney Lee’s account of that universal-minded 
scholar, Frederick Fleay, will be read with close attention by all 
Shakespearean students, and the same may be said of his very fair 
and critical appreciation of Dr Furnivall and Dr. Richard 
Garnett @ne might linger long over these comparatively lesser 
names, but space will not permit. Furnivall and Garnett, indeed, 
take the reader into a higher class. There are names enough of the 
high second rank. The lıfe of Lord Wolverhampton, by Mr. 
A. L Felkin, 1s authoritative, as coming from a connection of the 
family, and is written with excellent taste and balance, but ın fact 
we think his life should have been written by a political con- 
temporary. It would then have been a supplement to the full life 
by his daughter, just published. The life of Sir Robert Giffen, 
by Mr Henry Higgs, 1s excellent, and of critical value. Professor 
J. N Langley’s lıfe of Sir Michael Foster ıs admirable, and lays 
Stress, though perhaps hardly sufficient stress, on Foster’s 
marvellous prose style. Professor Firth’s estimate of S. R. 
Gardiner ıs not too high, and it ıs absolutely true—‘‘ the most 
* trustworthy of nineteenth-century historians, and should be read 
“with Dr. Prothero’s tribute to W. E. H. Lecky.’? Mr. A. L. 
Armstrong’s personal estimate of Sir William Harcourt is 
delightful, and may remove some wrong impressions of the true 
nature of that first-class fighting man. Sir Herbert Stephen’s 
account of Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins) 1s striking and 
true, and gives a living picture of a really great legal 
personality. Of Mr. Fosset Lock’s careful account of 
F. W. Maitland we cannot say so much. It gives no 
idea of the individuality of the man, and the indrviduality 
of Maitland is becoming a Cambridge tradition. Mr. 
Seccombe’s memoir of Mr Meredith will be read with pleasure by 
all Meredith lovers, and will be compared with the lıfe of the 
novelist that has just been published. Mr. H H. Child’s critical 
estimate of Sir Henry Irving 1s quite admirable The article on 
Sir Wiliam Huggins, by Mr. H. P. Hollis, ıs a worthy record 
of a very great astronomer; while Mr P. J. Hartog gives an 
enthusiastic and notable account of the work of Ludwig Mond. 
In the life of Mr. Justice Kekewich ıt should have been noted that 
he was created a Privy Councillor Altogether, the volume ıs one 
of profound interest. In this place we must draw attention to 
an error ın our notice of the first volume, wherein the fine article 
on Sir Charles Dilke was attributed to the Editor (who wrote 
the notice of Lady Dilke). It was, in fact, written by Mr. J. R. 
Thursfeld, who contributes to the present volume the notable 
memoir of Lord Twegdmouth. 
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MR. SAINTSBURY ON ENGLISH PROSE- 
RHYTHM." 


Mr. Saintsbury’s energy and enthusiasm are inexhaustible. 
His History of English Prosody had the zest of a romance, and to 
this his Hzstory of Prose Rhythm—a more forbidding, more 
tantalising subject, one would have supposed—adds the thrill of 
exploration and discovery. No doubt most of us have wandered, 
through the territories which he explores, but he has been the firste 
to reconnoitre and survey them systematically, with a view to 
tabulation of the results, and his tables are not so much tables 
as rhapsodies, and reasons for rhapsody. Indeed, his chief 
contribution to his subject comes of the enormous pleasure ıt fives 
him, and of the infection of that pleasure. 

Unreluctantly we share—and were we reluctant, he would compel 
us—his delight ın the varied mayjesties of the great masters of 
English prose, and we are grateful to him for having expressed 
it. But we cannot think his exposition of the structure of prose 
rhythms, his ‘‘scansion’’ of prose, his pæons and dochmuiacs 
and the rest, bring us anywhere near the heart of the matter. To 
see five pages of Sir Thomas Browne divided into feet, and 
every syllable marked short or long, disinclines one, of course, to 
open the pages of that great stylist ever again. But this 1s mere 
prejudice, and the objection we have to express ıs of a different 
kind. Let us be bold and say that to accept Mr. Saintsbury’s 
ideas, to be imposed on by his system, would in effect involve the 
normal reader—so we must believe—in the loss of his natural 
perception of the beauty of rhythm ın prose. We refer, need we 
say, to Mr. Saintsbury’s system only, and not to his incidental 
remarks, which are always pointed and full of illumination. 

He takes as his basig a well-known saying of Quintilian’s to 
the effect that we cannot speak except in syllables that are 
either short or long, and that it 1s of short or long syllables 
that feet are formed; that prose, therefore, can be divided 
into feet and versicles. But it 1s surely time to notice that 
Quintilian was guilty here of a tissue of misconceptions even 
in regard to his own language. We have not heard Latin spoken; 
yet we do not need the evidence of its many syllables of doubtful 
length to be assured that Latin was by no means divided naturally 
into mere “‘shorts’’and ‘‘longs,”’ but that 1tssyllables were of various 
lengths, from very short to very long, and that the division of these 
into two classes was a convention adopted as a foundation for metre 
and verse. Feet, ın fact, are not made of the syllables of speech 


*A History of English Prose Rhythm, by eee: aorta (Messrs Mac- 
millan Price 15s net) 
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as ıt ıs uttered, but of syllables either stretched or compressed, 
as it were, upon a bed of Procrustes, and thus accommodated to 
certain arbitrary measurements for a purpose. The Romans did 
not, and certainly neither do we, speak ın syllables of two sizes 
only, But for the sake of our verse we, like them, divide syllables 
into two cl&sses, accented and unaccented (Mr. Saintsbury calls 


„an accented 8yllable long, and an unaccented short) remaining 


well aware that accents as we use them are of many different shades 
of intensity. It 1s only for metrical purposes that we regard all 
accented syllables as equivalent, and this equivalence 1s therefore 
something relative, conventional. In reality the force of the 
accentuation is modified by a hundred influences; ıt varies ın 
different words, or ın the same word, according to variations in 
its context; it varies according to the kind and degree of emotion 
that 1s being expressed. 

Now scansion implies a metrical scheme on the one side, and 
on the other words which exhibit that scheme by variously 
approximating to ıt and departing from it. And the first rule 
in good prose 1s that a metrical scheme shall nowhere be suggested. 
To hear a verse in prose startles and even shocks us. The sensa- 
tion 1s such that we might experience if ın a bunch of flowers we 
noticed one which was artificial. The reason of this surely 1s that 
the constituent elements of the rhythm in prose are not the same 
as in verse, and that prose ıs rhythmically the subtler. The rhythm 
of verse involves a play of the real value of the syllables, both in 
accent and quantity, against a formal value either of accent or of 
quantity attributed to them by agreement. But the rhythm of 
prose is built up out of, and 1s inseparable from, the natural flow 
of the words. The various degrees of length and accentuation in 
the syllables of a prose sentence and paragraph form a progressive 
curve, and we cannot split this curve up into labelled sections 
without missing and obscuring its vital principle. 

Let us take one example. Mr. Saintsbury systematises part of 
a verse from the 6oth chapter of Isaiah thus :— 


“The sun | shall be no more | thy light | by day, | neither | 
for brightness | shall the moon | give hight unto thee meer 
Now, according to Mr. Saintsbury’s ideas, feet, however few or 
however many syllables they contain, are all equivalent. Can we 
really suppose, then, wat the value of “‘ neither ” in the sentence 
before us ıs the same as that of “give light unto thee’’? 
Obviously ıt ıs not so, it becomes a foot in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
scheme bécause its meaning divides 1t from the words immediately 
after ıt, and not because its syllables are of a length to justify its 
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isolation It 1s just as obvious that the syllables ‘‘ shall be no ” 
are not of equal length; ‘‘no’’ 1s much more nearly equivalent to 
‘more’? than to ‘shall’? ‘‘ The sun ” and “thy light,” again, 
are not in reality similar combinations of syllables, for ‘‘ thy ” has 
a secondary emphasis upon it, and ‘‘the’’ has none. . Mr. 
Saintsbury’s system ıs, indeed, no system, and hidéS more than 
it reveals. ` ; 


B DES. 


* * * ba 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON PUBLIC RECORDS. * e 


The first Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
is of great value and importance, even though we do not, as 
the Athenewm does, accept ıt as almost inspired; and apart from 
its recommendations, some of which are excellent, 1ts 168 pages 
of Appendices deserve careful attention. No praise can be too high 
for the diligence with which the Commissioners and their Secretary 
have compiled the history of the Public Record Office from what 
often proved very recondite sources. The difficulties thus 
encountered seem to have inspired the most convincing part of 
their report, their unsparing denunciation of reckless destruction 
of documents, a position thoroughly justified by the unavoidable 
lacune in their statistical tables. An 1ll-conditioned critic, com- 
paring the recommendations of the Commission with its personal 
composition, might indeed observe that “‘there’s nothing like 
“ leather.’ Wales ıs to have its Record Office; a previous 
training in modern history 1s to be obligatory on candidates for 
employment as archivists, that remarkable body, the British 
Academy, 1s to share in the control of publications and editors; 
and preferential treatment ıs to be accorded to our modern 
‘““impertinent curiosity’? as to the private life of Wiliam 
Shakespeare; but records, as records, have no representative on 
the Commission, and are distinctly elbowed out of the Report. 
We should in this connection except Seals, which are the subject 
of some very sensible advice (§ 48). i 

It 1s, indeed, much to be regretted that the Commission did not 
‘include a medizval historian, and still more that room was not 
found for someone with a first-hand acquaintance, even on a small 
scale, with the business of record-keeping. In supplying informa- 
tion on such points the secretary has been invaluable, and his 
services are fitly acknowledged ; but information, however copious, 


* Wyman & Sons (price, ın three parts 6d,1s 5d, afd rs rod) 
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1S not experience, and a reasoned policy was worth the risk of a 
minority report. To illustrate this most serious weakness we take 
some of the prncipal recommendations. 

Destruction of Duplicates and Useless Documents.—Here there 
are two alternatives (1) to destroy because keeping 1s expensive; (2) 
to preserve because destruction involves risks This risk, clearly 
indicated ın? Sır John Laughton’s evidence (Q 2,171, n (5)), is 
inherent ın all destruction of ‘‘ duplicates,’’ as at present practised, 
without page for page collation. Possibly such collation would 
ebe as expensive as preservation but the Commissioners do not face 
this problem, they propose (§ 69) to reiterate the “ safeguards ”’ 
which have already proved inapplicable in practice, merely 
adding a committee of experts in History to one of experts in 
Records 

Arrangement —Here, again, there are two alternatives (1) 
physical rearrangement of Records for convenience of production . 
(2) rearrangement on paper for convenience of research; lists 
being made according to various classifications, without dis- 
turbance of the documents or alteration of references. Now on 
this point there 1s a standard treatise—that of Drs. Muller, Feith, 
and Fruin—accepted as final by all Continental archivists, and 
mentioned with approval by the Commissioners. The root- 
principle of arrangement is there summed up as respect for the 
sources of documents. The Commissioners might have sum- 
marised or even translated this work ın their Appendices, or urged 
its adoption in their Report. It ıs not too much to say that the 
worst defects in our Record administration, and, indeed, in that 
of all Europe (France being a signal example) are directly due to 
the failure to recognise that the organic history of documents 1s 
as important historically as the information contained ın them. 
The constant and fatal sacrifice of the former to the supposed 
necessity for rapid communication of the latter 1s an evil to which 
the modern school of archivists 1s now, but far too recently, awake 
Now, what have the Commissioners to offer us on this subject? A 
list of the lamentations of historical students over altered references 
without a word as to the cause of the trouble. We could wish that 
our Commissioners had considered historians less and Records 
more 

Transference Of the Welsh Records —This burning question 
was without doubt the efficient cause of the Commission, which has 
not, however, brought to light any considerable number of docu- 
ments ın Welsh No fault 1s to be found with the recommendations 
(§§ 140, 141) except that the problems of expense, efficiency, and 
control have not been thought out There 1s a certain hesitancy ın 
the choice of a place for a new office; the conditions of accessibility 
demanded suggest London, but probably the Commissioners mean 
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Cardiff. Nor do they choose, as they ought to have done (giving 
their reasons), between a Welsh Record Office and a branch of the 
Public Record Office in Wales. The latter solution has a prima 
facie case, since Welsh Records, unlike those of Scotland or 
Ireland, are not those of a separate government. If ‘* decentralisa- 
‘tion’? of English Records 1s the mot d’ordre, as the Commis- 
sioners hint, they ought to have devoted more space to its 
practicability for Yorkshire or Devonshire, as well as for Wales, 
and taken evidence on the subyect.* 

Staff and Admimstration.—It ıs noticeable that though muche 
evidence was taken in the latter part of the enquiry on such points 
as speed of production no member of the staff was examined after 
the sixth day (out of thirteen). Nor was the cross-examuination of 
witnesses with grievances always sufficiently thorough. * The 
Commissioners have certainly discounted such evidence heavily, 
but it might have been wise to recall one or two of the official 
witnesses. They would then have avoided taking credit for the 
“discovery? of the Port Books, an account of which will be 
found in its proper place in the Deputy Keeper’s Reports (III, 
App. 1, p. 14, IV., App. 1, p. 24, and XII., p. 13). It 1s especially 
unfortunate that so little stress was laid on the legal side of the 
question, particularly on the question’ of custody, which 1s, it 
cannot be too often repeated, the differentia between a Record and 
a document. The mention of 923 certified copies in the Deputy 
Keeper’s last report might have directed attention to this point; 
and here the evidence of the Master of the Rolls could not have 
failed to be of use’ had this been given, the Commissioners would 
not, we think, have been so ready to replace him by a duplicate 
board of control with a truly Gilbertian common secretary As to 
the training of the staff, before and during their service, the recom- 
mendations of the Commission are most laudable; but, as usual, 
not completely thought out. They rightly deplore (§ 163) the 
extra-official employment of clerks on indexing and advise the 
encouragement of original research; but they make no detailed 
provision of time, opportunity, or remuneration for the latter, 
except in so far as they deal with the scale of pay; and here the 
adoption of the British Museum as a standard of comparison 
ıs not to the point, the Record Office coming under the ordinary 
Home Civil Service examination. t 

The most notable omission is that of any recommendation for 
the suppression of that gross scandal, the sale of official documents 
in private hands. The Commissioners (§ 23) hold this to be beyond 
their terms of reference, but the elaborate apolo gta of Sir Frederick 


* The inquiries of the Commıssıon produced evidence of only a very small number 
even of documents ın the Welsh language and ın all cases these were attached to 
Englısh Records 
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Kenyon for the British Museum sufficiently indicates that they 
are aware of the existence, if not of the extent, of the evil. It 1s 
to be hoped the question will not be allowed to rest there. 

We have no space to dwell on the mass of evidence, which varies 
much in value, had the Commission not been open to some of the 
criticssm suggested above, much of ıt, we think, would have been 
held either unnecessary or inadmissible. The Index ıs excellent 
and, occasionally, amusing. 


@ 
© * * 


MISS SUDDARD’S STUDIES AND ESSAYS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 


These literary essays demand close attention, for we have no 
hesitation in saying that they represent a new literary and critical 
note, and have a prominent value and place in the long history 
of English literary criticism. Amud the crowd of ephemeral literary 
publications that haunts the market, a book of this kind ıs liable 
to be overlooked, and we have to-day, alas, no Matthew Arnold to 
indicate ın Olympian fashion the books that must not be neglected. 
Here we have criticism of the true Arnold type, clear, swift, 
inevitable. If for no other reason than the need for critical 
freshness at the present time, this book should be read by all 
persons who really love literature. Of the quality of Miss 
Suddard’s critical powers, there can be no manner of doubt, while 
the range, as well as the intensity of her reading is quite notable. 
Yet this volume of work that often touches really great critical 
heights, was written by a girl who died only a few days after 
passing her twenty-first birthday. During her lifetime she was 
almost unknown as a writer, but this carefully edited volume of her 
essays will give her a definite place in literature. Miss Suddard 
was born on May 13th, 1888. The first of these eighteen essays, 
a subtle analysis of ‘‘ the versification of Romeo and Julhet,” was 
written in 1905, when she was little more than seventeen. In the 
same year she wrote a paper on three of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
(59-61), and a rgmarkable criticism, a little outré in form but 
strong in argument, of Sir Sidney Lee’s view of the sonnet and 
Astrophel and Stella. It seems almost impossible that a mere 
child could have written this essay, but we are assured that ıt is her 


* Keats, Shelley, and Shakespeare Studies and Essays in English Literature, 
by S J Mary Suddard, LL A, Fellow Univ Gall (Cambridge At the 
University Press Price 6s net) ' 
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work. In February, 1906, came a brilliant paper, full of power, on 
Swift's Poetry. In the following month she wrote an essay on 
Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, which ın this volume 
precedes three slightly later essays on Shelley’s Transcendentahsm, 
Shelley’s Idealism, and Hellas, the four making together a 
powerful critical contribution to the literature that has gathered 
round Shelley’s work. In May, 1906, came an essay on The 
Character of John Inglesant Before June, 1906, Miss Suddard - 
produced two essays on Keats, which, with a third essay written in 
May, 1907, make up the first 86 pages of this book. The essayist * 
seems to have made Keats her own, to have entered into his hidden 
springs of inspiration, thought, and literary form. She finds in 
him ‘‘ a steady, unswerving progress from a sensuous to a spiritual 
‘love of beauty ’? Whether the essayist ıs dealing with Sidney, or 
Keats, or Shelley, or Wordsworth, or Rossetti, she unveils to us 
the poet’s Demon, whether it be a spirit of intellectual beauty or 
a spirit of spiritual beauty which holds the poet ın its control. She 
seems to show us a new dualism in the sources of the lyric note, 
one drawn from Plato, one from Aristotle. The remarkable thing, 
which we do not pretend to understand, ıs that ideas so new and 
yet so true and so ripe, should have been enunciated by a young 
girl. 

In 1907 Miss Suddard produced seven essays, including one 
on Measure for Measure, as a clue to Shakespeare’s attitude 
towards Puritanism, and one on A Parallel Between Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare. She declares that Jonson’s develop- 
ment was closed to him ‘‘ by his logic,’’ while Shakespeare, from 
the date of Romeo and Juliet onwards, took ‘‘ psychology as his 
“guide. . . . In it Shakespeare finds not only the salvation 
“ but also the raison d’être of the drama.” This 1s a fine saying, 
and a profound one. In the same year she deals with Addison’s 
Humour: Its Matter and its Form, with Chaucers Art of 
Portraiture, and with Rossetti’s House of Life. Itis a remarkable 
volume, which ıs bound to create the feeling that when Miss 
Suddard died on May 29th, 1909, the world lost a critic of 
absolutely the highest promise. We must, in conclusion, quote 
one little passage that 1s characteristic of her. It 1s a definition of 
the epoch of the Renaissance -— t 


An epoch when religion directed the sum-total of human 
activities, when ethics had not yet thought of disowning their 
natural origin, when art conformed to the requirements of ethics, 
when, especially, the arts recognised their kinship, when, above 
all, the essentially analytical spirit of science had not yet sowed 
discord 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr A. D. Innes is to be congratulated on his ‘‘ History of the British 
Nation, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day ” (Messrs T. C. & 
E C. Jack, price 3s 6d net), which covers in 1,000 clearly-printed 
pages, dividedinto seven books and 38 chapters, the whole history of the 
Empire. The book ıs too thick, perhaps, to be convenient, but is very 
. tiseful for purposes of reference, as the author has clearly taken very 
great pains to refer at every point to the latest autho1ities on various 
difficult historical questions. Moreover, he supplies a full index No 
doubt it ıs possible to disagree, in places , for instance, it ıs an old error 
to writ of the Roman legions as “ withdrawn’’ They left to 
fight on behalf of a British Tyrannus, with every intention of return 
But this is a small point Difficult medizval land questions are carefully 
discussed, and, indeed, Mr. Innes seems to_have personal knowledge on 
an unusual range of technical historical questions. We think that the 
case against the Roman clergy and religious at the end of the fifteenth 
century 1s overstated. He should have said that the Parliament Act 
of 1911 provides for three introductions of a Bull into the Commons 
before the consent of the Lords can be dispensed with. The 
book ıs marked by a really clear style, the judgments seem always 
judicial, and Mr Innes 1s, after all his study, an optimist He concludes 
his book (after dealing with recent political and economic crises) with 
these words ‘‘ The British people has shown during these crises, a 
temper, a power of self-control, and a disregard for inflammatory 
rhetoric, in which lies the best augury for the future.” The book ıs 
fairly comparable with Mr J. R. Green’s Short History of the English 
People, and perhaps avoids some of the weaknesses of that great work 
Neither of these works devote enough space to the educational con- 
ditions of successive ages. Education and culture always go hand in 
hand 

y 7 x 

‘“ What the Judge Saw Being Twenty-five Years in Manchester, by 
One who has Done ıt ? (Messrs Smith, Elder, price 7s 6d net), by His 
Honour Judge Edward Abbott Parry, ıs delightful reading, full of good 
stories from end to end, and showing forth an aspect of the Common 
Law Bar that should be studied by all lawyers Mr. Parry’s love of 
Manchester and regret at leaving ıt ıs not so difficult to understand by 
those who have the golden gift of ‘‘ taking root” in any place. If the 
Manchester climate 1s intolerable, 1t holds plenty of good and kind hearts 
Indeed, the Cockney accent of the West Londoners is troubling Mr 
Parry since he became a neighbour of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
That Mr Parry should not appreciate the Chancery Bar is his mis- 
fortune, not his fault, though when he charges the members with 
possessing the flavgur ‘‘ that you find in professors and schoolmasters, 
‘‘ the drier sort of vicars, and policemen,” one can only retort that the 
Common Law Bar in such matters 1s tasteless 

% y -e 

The second and revised edition of Lord Fıtzmaurıce’s ‘‘ Life of 
“ William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards first Marquess of Lansdowne ”’ 
(Messrs Macmullan, 2 vols , price 24s net), a work based on MSS at 
Lansdowne Mouse, Bowood, Lord Harrowby’s collection of the Bute 
papers, and papers‘at Holland House, contains a considerable amount of 
material that has becom available since the first edition was issued ın 

$ ° A 
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1875-6 The autobiographical chapter 1s enlarged from autobiographical 
memoranda, -which were not available or not used in 1876 Lord Fıtz- 
maurice has altered his view as to the date of the estrangement between 
Lord Shelburne and Horace Walpole It was subsequent to 1783. The 
new material that has become available ın the appendices to the 
Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission on the political history 
of the period, as well as the new light on the lystory ‘of the 
relations of England and America ın the all-important, period, 1763 to 
1783, make a new edition of this notable book necessary Recent 
American and French writers have considerably modified and enlarged * 
our knowledge of the history of the United States in the early critica] 
period. This life of the ‘‘ Minister who did not fear the people,” but 
loved them, the follower and successor of the great Chatham, 1s ef great 
value, and should find a place ın all historical libraries There is ın the 
last pages an anecdote that is very attractive to the literary historian 
In the last week of his life, Lord Lansdowne declared to Sir Richard 
Philips that he knew who Jumus was. He added, “I'll tell you this 
“for your guide generally—Junius has never yet been publicly named. 
“ None of the parties ever guessed at as Junius was the true Junius. 
‘Nobody has ever suspected him I knew hım.” Lord Lansdowne 
promised to write a pamphlet on the subject, but a week later, May 7th, 
1805, he was dead. 


+ * w 


We must note the publication of ‘‘ The Latter-Day Saints. A Study 
of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions °’ (Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, price ros 6d net), by Ruth Kauffman and Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, a volume that endeavours to present “‘a complete, 
“though brief, picture of a people that, because of their peculiar 
‘ position in modern life, justify some attention.” Joseph Smith first 
organised the Community in 1830 The Book of Mormon, the 
son of Nephi, followed The sect was driven out of Missouri 
State into Illinois In 1837 there were 15,000 Mormons, it 1s 
said, and converts poured in from England. Before the death 
of Smith, the doctrine of plurality of wives was introduced 
Smith was shot in a riot in 1844, and the effort to suppress 
the sect led to its growth By 1853 its agencies covered the globe. 
Brigham Young led the sect to Utah. The Government of the United 
States actually recognised Utah as a territory with Young as Governor, 
but limited the sect to the tableland The Community grew in wealth 
and numbers, but in 1857 collision with the United States Government 
became inevitable Young was removed from office, but he declined 
to move, and something like war broke out Peace was only re- 
established shortly before the North and South War. Independence 
having become impossible, the Mormon State turned to money-making, 
and steadily preached the doctrine of the plurality of wives Both 
practices were held to be illegal in 1887 But Mormonism not only 
survived these blows, but, ın fact, evaded the illegalfy of State trading. 
The Community grows in strength and numbers. In England there are 
said to be 82 churches and 80,000 members Polygamy ıs also said still 
to flourish Altogether, the Community 1s a rare tribute to human 
weakness and credulity. 

* * % 


‘© Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of China ” (Messrs Jayrold & Sons, 
price 6s net), by Mr. James Cantlie, M B , and Mr. C. Sheridan Jones, 
gives us the story of the latest revolution in the War East, and of perhaps 
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the most remarkable of the men who brought to an end the famous 
Manchu dynasty Mr. and Mrs James Cantlie are close and old friends of 
Sun Yat Sen, and so this book has a personal note that is at once 
of real value and of great interest ‘‘ For twenty years Sun Yat Sen 
‘“ has devoted every day and almost every hour of his life to one single 
‘’ object—the overthrow of the Manchu rule in China and the establish- 
“ment of sych representative government as will ensure the people 
"‘ elementary justice, freedom from the extortions of corrupt Mandarins, 
‘‘a free press, and facilities for education He has risked death and 
` “torture on innumerable occasions’? It will be remembered that in 
J896 he was entrapped into the Chinese Embassy in London He was 
rescued by Lord Salisbury on information given by Mr. Canthie. 
He has, too, brought to bear on the revolutionary movement the 
sympathy and the wealth of the Chinese oversea The Manchu 
dynasty, which maintained its power by selling small devolutions 
of power, was difficult to attack Of the original eighteen con- 
spirators in 1894, seventeen were beheaded at an early date, but 
Sun Yat Sen, still a young man (he was born m 1867), has 
survived to see the new order of things come into force Sun Yat 
Sen saw that the Ming dynasty could not be revived, nor the Manchu 
mended, and so a Republic—if the present régime can be given that 
name—was the only alternative The post of Emperor is ın commission 
and a Duectorate exercises his powers that 1s how we should be 
inclined to state the position This book is full of interest,. and 
will attract the reader with its account of the unselfish labours of a 
great man in a great cause 

x 





Xx M 


Mr. Arthur Lilie, in his volume entitled ‘‘ Rama and Homer” 
(Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co, price ss net), argues that ‘‘ in the Indian 
‘epics Homer found the theme of his two great poems ’’ The volume 
1s posthumous, and ıs edited with every care by Mr G Keith Murray, 
with whom the author had discussed a theme to which he had devoted 
so much labour. First we have a discussion of the story of Menelaus, 
with its similarity to the story of Rama, and the plots of the Iliad and 
the Ramayana are contrasted The stories of Achilles, Ulysses, and 
Rama follow, and many common points are indicated The evidence 
of Dion Chrysostomos (c 504 D), that versions of Homer were current 
among the Hindus, may arise (as Professor Weber thinks) through the 
Greek connexion set up by Alexander ; and in any event ıt does not 
seem evidence that Homer drew on India for material We do not see 
how the Zend Avesta helps to solve the problem, even if India remained 
open after the Aryans passed west, nor do we think that the common 
points of Greek and Indian philosophy really touch the problem How- 
ever, far be it from us to say that there ıs nothing in Mr Lilhe’s theory, 
and if there is anything ın ıt he has made a great discovery The point 
in his favour 1s that ideas seem to move from East to West, and there 
is therefore a gregter probability that the points common to the Iliad 
and the Ramayana came to Greece from India, and not the reverse But 
the reverse may be true 

* * %* 

It is not usual to notice purely technical books in these pages, but 
an exception must be made ın case of the Rev John J Miulne’s 
elementary treatise on Cross-Ratio Geometry (Cambridge’ At the 
University Bress, price 6s), as it is a work of teal educational value 
that exhibits a new line of development in geometry that can at once 
be placed before schodì children of University scholarship standing. 
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Mr. Milne insists on the extreme power of “‘ the method of cross-ratio 
‘Cas an instrument of analysis,’ and though ıt has not probably the 
range of analytical geometry, ıt has the immense value of making the 
geometrical meaning of cach step not only clear but obvious Mr 
Milne, who is a specialist on the history of geometry, tells us that 
the idea of cross-ratio was largely developed by the ancient Greek 
geometricians, but its application to the whole range of Conics 1s a 
modern extension, and in the second part of his book Mr Mulne deals 
with this subject, and sets forth some of his own important omginal 
investigations The value of the work is receiving general recog , 
nition, and we wish to add our tribute to ıt ° 


— > oto -= 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, —He would indeed be an ungrateful author who should grumble 
at a review such as that with which you favoured my Short History of 
Enghsh Law in your August number But, among the kind things 
which he has said of my book, your reviewer has interpolated a criticism 
against which I must be allowed to enter a protest, inasmuch as it 
amounts to a charge against which, if proved, no loyal member of 
the legal profession could stand 

Your reviewer suggests that I question the ‘‘ fairness of the judges ”’ 
in dealing with ‘‘ some questions that have political significance,” and 
that I accuse them of allowing ‘‘ their political beliefs to bias their 
“judgments ” Your reviewer, I think, would admit that these are 
his words, not mine, but, apparently, he draws his inference from my 
account of the decisions of the House of Lords in Quinn v Leathem 
and the Taff Vale Case, the latter of which I ventured to describe as 
“ pure legislation ”’ 

It seems to me that (doubtless owing to want of lucidity in the 
passages in question) your reviewer assumed that I wrote as a politician 
and not as a jurist Surely, it is the obvious duty of a legal historian, 
who aspires to be something more than a mere chronicler, to point 
out where, and how, in his opinion, a vital change in the law occurred? 
On the other hand, I cannot recall any passage in my book in which 
I expressed any opinion as to the merits of the change in question, 
still less as to the motives (1f any) which brought ıt about. As a matter 
of fact, I assumed, without question, that the only motive present was 
the desire to do justice, and, whatever my private opinions as to the 
success of the endeavour may be, I concerned myself solely in my book 
vi the place of those momentous decisions in the history of English 
aw 

Finally, I may be allowed to point out that, ın my anxiety not to 
exceed the province of a purely legal historian, I took pains to bring 
before the reader’s mind (p 375) the very peculiar and interesting 
position of the House of Lords as a Court of Justice The Law Lords 
are, I believe, not technically ‘‘ judges ’’; and it may be that they are 
not bound by the limitations of a judge’s patent If so, the House 
was well within its nights in overruling the Court of Appeal in the 
Taff Vale Case But it is, none the less, the duty of the legal historian 
to point out where the law has been changed 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD JENKS, 


9, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn 
October 18th, 1912, ° 


THE DRAMA OF THE BALKANS AND ITS 
CLOSING SCENES. 


EVER, perhaps, on the stage of history has such a complete 
‘transformation scene been enacted in so short a time. Within 
the space of a single month we have seen the armies of an 
undreamed of Alliance sweep from the Danube and the Balkan 
lines to the Adriatic, the Ægean, the Sea of Marmora, almost to the 
gates of Constantinople. Thrace, Macedonia, Old Serbia, Epirus, 
a large part of Northern Albania, are already within their grasp. 
An Empire that had held ın thrall some of the finest provinces of 
Europe for over five centuries has been overturned throughout 
that area in less than that number of weeks. Great armies have 
melted away. The whole administration has collapsed. The 
Ottoman as a European ruler has departed. And all this, not as 
the flow of a tide that may ebb to-morrow, but fatally, finally, 
without a prospect of return. 

Consider for a moment only a few of the historic landmarks that 
have been reclaimed for European civilisation. The birthplaces 
of Alexander and Justinian have ceased to be ın Asiatic keeping 
The possibilities of future development are at every point reflected 
by the historic remains of a long roll of ancient sites and cities 
freed at last from the Turkish incubus —-Nikopolis, near Prevesa, 
the triumphal foundation of Augustus, which might be described as 
the Roman capital of Greece, Pella (by Vodena). the royal city of 
Macedonian kings: Thessalonica, the bulwark against Goth and 
Slav, the Roman metropolis of Illyricum: Amphuipolis, the 
colonial emporium of Athens, at the mouth of the Strymon, 
recalling the great commercial importance of that iine of intercourse. 
From the historic fields of Philipp1 beyond, we are taken to the 
range of Pangzeus near, the Thracian Eldorado, and further still 
along the Ai gean Coast to the site of Ænos, at the mouth of the 
Hebrus (now thé Maritza), once a wealthy and highly civilised city. 
Adrianople, the foundation of Hadrian, takes precedence of 
Stamboul ttself as the first capital of the Ottoman Turks ın Europe. 
At Prespa and Ochrida, on the other hand, on the north-western 
outskirts of Macedonia, we find the chosen seats of the great 
Bulgarian,Tsar Samuel; at Uskub and Prizzen, the royal cities of 
the Serbian Emperors; at Detchani, their crowning-place. Turning 
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south again we see Mount Athos, with the Holy Places, not only 
of the Greek but of the Slavonic world, restored once more to 
Hellenic sovereignty. Island after island of the /Egean has been 
similarly reclaamed to Mother Hellas, and by the final union of 
Crete to Greece, now incontestably established, the cradle of 
European civilisation 1s definitely restored to the European s¥stem. 

To one whose experiences of the Balkan lands go back over forty 
years, and who has watched as an actual spectator the successive - 
acts of the historic drama, the events of the last month bring an 
overwhelming sense of relief. True, the 1mmediate spectacle 1s 
full of horrors, beyond the incidents of ordinary war. Hére and 
there atrocious butcheries have been perpetrated by the retreating 
hordes, nor will ıt be surprising to learn that savage reprisals have 
in places been committed by the victorious side. Great as they 
may be, these evils are of a temporary kind. But the permanent 
terror that brooded over Macedonia and its borderlands, the 
recurring possibilities of massacre and outrage wreaked on a 
defenceless population has passed away like an evil dream. It 1s 
something to have lived to see this day. 

The writer of these lines has seen the long Bulgarian bank cf 
the Danube under Turkish domination, and Sofia itself, to-day a 
modern capital, a mouldering Turkish township, with an ever 
dwindling population. When he first visited Belgrade, a small 
red flag, the emblem of Ottoman suzerainty, still floated over its 
citadel, just as a similar flag, almost to the present moment, 
continued to float over an islet off the coast of Crete. When in 
1875, after an earlier glimpse of that part of the peninsula, he made 
his way on foot across Bosnia and Herzegovina, the wretched 
rayahs of those provinces were still groaning under the double yoke 
of feudal Mohammedan lords, and of the corrupt agents of the 
Stamboul government. Archzological researches led to similar 
exploration, year ın and year out, of the inmost nooks of Old Serbia, 
or what till lately passed as the Sanjak of Novipazar and the Vilayet 
of Kossovo, as well as of the greater part of Macedonia beyond. It 
need only be said that the debased condition of the inhabitants and 
the material decay of the whole country were continually brought 
out into greater relief by the remains of their ancient prosperity. 
Traces are still visible of the ancient roads ang stations that in 
Roman times gave unity to Illyricum. The whole country 1s 
studded by the still existing memorials of medieval Empire, 
Serbian, Bulgarian, Byzantine, mainly exemplified by the fine 
churches, often reduced to mere shells, but ın many cases adorned 
with frescoes, among which occur a long series of representations 
of royal and imperial benefactors. ° 

Many of the intertor ranges are rich ın minerals, especially silver, 
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and here, in the Middle Ages, rose a series of prosperous mining 
towns Colonies of Saxon miners were settled ın these, by the wise 
policy of the native rulers, and their markets were thronged Fy 
RKagusan merchants, who opened to commerce the lands between 
the Adriatic and the Lower Danube. The principal of the mining 
communities*was the important city of Novobrdo, somewhat east 
of Pristina, thé silver mines of which supplied the Serbian mint 
"with a currency that successfully competed with that of Venice, 
and drew down on ‘“‘ him of Rascia’’ the anathema of Dante. The 
capture of Novobrdo by Mahomet II. ın 1455 was felt as a disaster, 
not only in the Balkan lands, but throughout Hungary and Italy. 
Its mining population was transported to Constantinople! In its 
turn the Ottoman garrison has finally dwindled away. The 
Church of the Saxon “‘ burghers,” converted into a mosque, has 
fallen into ruin; and, except for a few Turkish huts, the whole 
site of this thriving industrial city—at one time the most important 
in the whole Balkan intertor—has become a wilderness. Other 
scenes of mining industry ın the same region, like those near 
Karatovo, are simply marked by heaps of overgrown sconz. But 
the picture of ruin is universal. Throughout the whole of these 
Illyrian lands, roads, bridges, aqueducts, the old channels of 
Irrigation, the dams that kept back flood waters, the most 
indispensable works of civilised engineering, have all alike been 
suffered to decay. The evils of Turkish dominion are almost as 
conspicuous in what ıt has failed to do as in what ıt has done. 

In viewing this almost universal ruin and stagnation, it ıs little 
short of astounding to find that one of the chief supports of Asiatic 
rule in Europe has been cosmopolitan finance. We have seen 
more than one of the embassies at Constantinople turned into a 
kind of agency of bondholders and concession-mongers. We have 
even been told that the status quo in Turkey was so vital to the 
interests of the “ national fortune,” and of the petite épargne 
of some of our neighbours, that there was no room left for any 
practical sympathy with its victims That the groans of butchered 
Macedonians or Armenians should appeal to deaf ears 1s one thing, 
but how explain this concerted endeavour to prop up an admunistra- 
tion, the very existence of which rendered any real industrial 
development an impossibility? Perhaps the reason 1s not far to 
seek A healthy organism that may shake him off ıs not congenial 
to the bloodsucker. The Bulgarians have actually constructed 
railways, and carried out their public works by a kind of voluntary 
corvée, and without recourse to foreign capital Where does the 
international financier come ın? How can you suck such a people ? 

The status*quo has gone, and gone for ever, but the bond-holding 
interest remains, potenj as ever in high places. That those whose 
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money has helped to maintain an iniquitous régime should suffer 
the same diminution as itself 1s obviously just. If you back the 
wrong horse, you are out of pocket. But if, owing to the political 
influence commanded by these speculators, this drastic solution 1s 
impossible, and the Balkan States are to be saddled with a portion 
of the Turkish debt proportioned to the territories acquired, a very 
serious duty ts imposed on the British Governmént. Whatever 
quota of the debt ıs to be assigned to the Balkan States, it should ° 
not exceed the capitalised value of the actual net revenue of the 
several provinces ın the condition in which they have been left by 
the Turk, and should be checked by the amount of public works 
actually carried out. The revenue of Macedonia, for instance, 
in the state to which he has reduced it, cannot be ‘large. 
To charge the new possessors of these lands on a valuation 
framed according to their prospectrve development under decent 
administration, would be a gross act of injustice. There 1s 
a very real danger that the entente with the plutocratic Republic 
may inveigle our Foreign Office into some proposal of this kind. 
Let there be no disreputable partnership with the bond-holding 
Shylock. 

Deliverance 1s tndeed at hand, but the agony of that long travail 
has lasted over a generation, and every stage has been marked by 
massacre. It was on July rst, 1875, that the Christian population 
of Nevesinje, ın Herzegovina, already driven for the most part to 
the mountains by the exactions of the tithe farmers and a series 
of outrages, were stirred to actual insurrection by the butchery 
of such of the inhabitants as had ventured to return to their homes. 
On August 15th of the same year similar causes provoked the 
uprising in North-Western Bosnia. On the same day, so 
pregnant with historic consequences, while making my way on 
foot with my brother through that Bosnian region, I found myself 
in the middle of a great rayah throng, coming together apparently 
from every quarter, on the eve of a great festival of Our Lady and 
Saint Catherine. The goal of the pilgrimage was a small shrine 
on the summit of the forest-clad and normally lonely height of 
Komushina, and though the shrine was Latin, ıt was a significant 
phenomenon that many of the pilgrims were Serbs of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. After their devotions, numbers of the throng 
formed circles round their camp fires, and listened far into the 
night to the strains of the native bards, who, to the tune of their 
one-stringed lyres, sang the old heroic lays of the last fight against 
the Turks on the field of Kossovo. They were rudely interrupted. 
Turkish Zaptiehs appeared on the scene, and I was witness to 
brutalitres such as I had never imagined to be possible‘on European 
soil. Women as well as men were flogged gway; one old man who 
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was being unmercifully beaten I succeeded ın rescuing. But the 
people themselves, thus treated as human beasts, seemed to bear ıt 
with stolid apathy. It had been part of their lives. 

But the cup was overflowing. On the same Eve of Saint 
Cathersne, patroness of old Bosnian Queens, the rising began 
and rapidly spread to the Save Valley and the Dalmatian and 
Croatian frontier. Yet these half-armed Bosnian villagers could 
net fight with any prospect of success the forces that were 
tfow let loose against them. These were less the Turkish Regulars 
than their feudal lords and their retainers, the fully-armed Bashi- 
Bazouks not long since supposed to have been suppressed by a 
philanthropic Sultan. A day or two later we met masses of these 
pouring through Sarajevo on their way to their butcher’s work, 
and scowling ferociously at the giaour as they passed. Fearful 
scenes of havoc, outrage, and massacre followed. Village after 
village was burnt to the ground. A small armed force of insurgents 
was able to hold out for three years to the time of the Austro- 
Hungarian Occupation. But with this exception, the survivors of 
practically the whole Christian population of Northern and Western 
Bosnia, and a large part of Herzegovina, were driven in an 
absolutely destitute condition across the mountain confines of 
Dalmatia and Croatia, and beyond the Save. This aggregation of 
Christian refugees, to the number of at least a quarter of a million, 
mainly in a barren highland region, 1s one of the most terrible 
episodes of the mortal struggle now (ıt 1s to be hoped) reaching ts 
final phase. The nominal dole of about 12d. a head assigned to 
the refugees by the Austro-Hungarian Government was not in 
itself sufficient to keep body and soul together, and often did not 
reach those for whom it was intended. Cattle which some of the 
fugitives had brought over were actually seized by the Magyar 
officials, ‘‘ since they must have been stolen from the Turks.” 
Full Customs dues were charged by the same officials on clothing 
and blankets sent out from England for the benefit of the sufferers, 
and I have myself seen several mule-loads of these sent back from 
the frontier station on the pass of Mount Velebieh, in the depth of 
winter, because there was no present means of paying tte 
extortionate demands of these officers! The heroic exertions of 
Miss Irby and her colleagues, who, ın the course of three years 
raised nearly £60,000 ın subscriptions, did much to relieve the 
direst need. But the remoteness of some of the refugee settlements 
in this wilderness of barren ranges placed them almost beyond the 
reach of organised assistance I have myself found hundreds of 
refugees in a starving condition, huddled ın the large caves so 
frequent ın that limestone region. In one case there was no one 
living to claim relief. *Along that widely extended frontier region, 
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half fed and imperfectly sheltered for the most part, these wretched 
people lingered for three years; attempts at a partial return to their 
burnt cottages being met by fresh massacres. Hunger and famine 
typhus took their constant toll, and the total death-roll amounted 
to 90,000. í ° 

As I left Sarajevo, a few days after the first outbreak of 
the insurrection, a strange atmospheric phenomenon met my eyes. | 
The clouds had sunk till they hung like a pall over mosque and 
minaret, and shrouded even the nearest of the surrounding hills 
in impenetrable gloom. A mist in turn crept round, and lapped the 
outer walls of the city, which alone itself stood forth clear and well- 
defined ın the lıvıd half light. I took ıt then as a fitting omen of 
the uncertainty of all around, and a portent of the impending doom 
of Ottoman dominion ın the country, and recalled the last words of 
a foreign representative as I left the city “Tt is the beginning of 
‘the end.” The outbreak ın Bosnia and Herzegovina has proved, 
indeed, to be “ the beginning of the end ” of Ottoman dominion in 
Europe. 

From that moment onwards the chain of events 1s unbroken. 
The Herzegovinians, both by the more rugged nature of these 
highlands and the assistance that they received from their 
Montenegrin neighbours, were able to make a better fight against 
the Turks than the Bosnians. The official intervention of 
Montenegro itself became inevitable, and upon July 2nd, 1876, 
Prince Nicholas declared war against the Sultan. But the Slavonic 
movement ın the west of the Peninsula was already spreading to 
Eastern Balkans, with results even more pregnant of a great 
historic revolution. In the spring of 1876, even the apparently 
stolid Bulgarian was stirred to action. Against incipient insurrec- 
tion the same irregular forces were let loose that had been applied 
in Bosnia. Amidst the rose gardens of Thrace massacres took 
place which for their combined perfidy and hideous ferocity pro- 
bably exceeded anything of the kind perpetrated on European soil. 
At Batak alone, where Ahmed Aga, the Moslem leader, had 
disarmed the inhabitants on the sworn assurance that not a hair 
of their heads should be touched, 5,000 persons were butchered 
with every attendant incident of outrage, and jne church turned 
into ashambles He was decorated by Abdul Hamid, but Europe 
was roused. The Russian War followed, and by the Treaty of 
San Stefano a new Bulgarian State was created on ethnographic 
lines, including the greater part of Macedonia. By the Treaty of 
Berlin, however, which was imposed by us with Austro-Hungarian 
help, Southern Bulgaria, under the name of Eastern Roumelia, 
was separated (though only for a time) from the Danubian 
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Province, while Macedonia was handed back to the tender mercies 
of the Turk! 

Is ıt necessary to continue the tale of diplomatic tergiversations 
and imbecilities, or the cynical egoism of the chancelleries? The 
‘Organic Statute” devised for Eastern Roumelia was to be 
applied to Macedonia, but who was to enforce tts application? The 


. Great Powers themselves treated Article XXIII. of the Berlin 
. Treaty—the most solemn of all its engagements—as so much 


waste paper. In 1897, Austria-Hungary and Russia made a 
definite compact to support the Balkan status quo The Turkish 
Government, greatly relieved, gave the screw an addıtıonal turn. 
In my own experiences of Macedonia 1n the period anterior to the 
insurrection, one of the chief evils was the perpetual liability to 
corvées of the most arbitrary kind. The angaria, as it was 
called, seemed to drive the Bulgar villagers to despair. I have seen 
a brutal band of Zaptiehs descend on a large Macedonian village at 
harvest tıme, and carry off all the available carts, together with 
most of the able-bodied inhabitants. Their own corn, for which 
they would have to account twice over to the tax-gatherer, was 
left at the critical moment to rot on the ground. There was no 
security for the honour of the women. There was no justice to be 
had in the Courts, where, ın conformity with the Sacred Law, 
Christian evidence was not taken. Soldiers lived at free quarters 
in the villages, arbitrary arrests were of continual occurrence, and 
the schoolmasters were a special object of persecution. Whole 
batches were deported to be done to death in Anatolian prisons, 
or distant Tripolt. 

The officially proclaimed disinterestedness of the two Imperial 
Powers gave fresh encouragement to this Turkish policy of 
exasperation, deliberately schemed and leading up to an abortive 
insurrection which, under the plea of repression, might be followed 
by the systematic thinning down of the too dangerous Bulgar 
element. In 1902 this policy, which had come to a head ın the 
tortures and other brutalities applied in the search for arms, bore 
its fruit. Many Bulgar villagers of Macedonia took to the 
mountains and formed themselves into armed bands. It was this 
for which the Turkish Government were preparing Not only the 
whole military Torces of the Province, but armed Mohammedan 
gangs were let loose on the defenceless Bulgar villages. Over a 
hundred were wholly or partly burnt, and the barest means of 
sustenance carried off. The scheme was methodically planned, and 
the systematic destruction of the villages reported to Stamboul. 
An official list purloined from the archives of Hilm1 Pasha, the 
Governor-General, showed that the number of villages destroyed 
in the Monastir vilayet alone was ninety-three. A sinister feature 
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of these horrors was the outrages on women. It 1s said that in the 
case of the village of Galishta, young or old, not one escaped 
dishonour. In many villages there was an indiscriminate massacre. 
But the calculation was that hunger and attendant typhus, and the 
exposure of the homeless survivors to the rigours of a Balkan 
winter, would complete the work. This result, however, was 
greatly mitigated by the energetic action of the Macedonian Relief 
Committee. 


Even the Great Powers felt that something must be done. In 


conformity with the Austro-Russian Agreement of Murgsteg 
(October 30th, 1903), an Inspector-General of Reforms, Hilmi 
Pasha, was nominated by the Sultan, with European civil agents 
“at his disposal.’? European gendarmerie officers were appointed, 
and zones assigned to the different Powers, but all executive 
authority was taken from them, and they were to be regarded as 
Turkish Government officials. ‘‘ The Sultan’s sovereignty must 
“ be respected,” reforms or no reforms. 

This miserable diplomatic makeshift suited Abdul Hamid’s game. 
The European gendarmerie officers, deprived of all effective control, 
remained impotent spectators of rapine and outrage. The Austro- 
Hungarian contingent was actually withdrawn in return for a rail- 
way concession. True to his policy, the Sultan gave direct encourage- 
ment to the fierce propaganda of the ‘‘ Patriarchist ’’ Greeks at the 
expense of the ‘‘ Exarchist’’ Bulgars. On the horrors committed 
by Christian bands, thus encouraged, it 1s well to draw the veil: a 
happier epoch of reconciliation has dawned at last. Added to this 
was the hideous work of wild Arnauts and Turkish bands, and the 
anarchy in the unfortunate province seemed to have become chronic. 
It was obvious that whether the Powers wished 1t or not, some more 
drastic action must be taken, and ıt ıs now abundantly clear that it 
was the fear of this European action more than any other motive 
that led to the success of the Young Turk Revolution. 

On the advent of the new régime at Constantinople all the Powers, 
without taking any guarantee for the good government of Mace- 
donia, withdrew their officers. Then the real policy of the Young 
Turks unmasked itself. Their centralising and Ottomanising efforts 
had at least the effect of uniting all the rival nationalities and creeds 
against them. The attacks on Albanian privileges and on the use of 
the native language in their schools led to actual insurrection. The 
Greeks, who had received encouragement, found themselves 
suddenly proscribed and, apart from this, a general boycott was 
proclaimed against Greek commerce throughout the Empire. The 
constitutional privileges granted to the Christians pro forma were 
everywhere flouted and their clubs suppressed. The bands, Greek 
and Bulgarian alike, were indeed curbed, butenot so the Turkish, 
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and a deliberate scheme was carried out of assassınatıng the 
Christian notables ın detail. What, however, reduced the 
provincials to a state of desperation was the unexampled brutality 
of the search for arms, carried out not only in the insurgent districts 
of Albania, but throughout the peaceful Christian villages of 
Macedonia. These were isolated ın succession by a cordon of 
troops. The male population was then taken out ın turn and so 
‘horribly beaten that hundreds died from the effects, and ıt 1s said 

*that some thousands have been maimed for life. Finally, some 
bomb,throwing—whether by Bulgars maddened by outrage, or, as 
was actually proved in other cases, by agents provocateurs—tled to 
massacres at Ishtib and Kochana, followed by another at Beran1 ın 
Old Serbia. 

The new Turkish Government which had now come in was 
powerless, even if ıt had the will, to give adequate redress, or to 
bring the chief perpetrators, among whom were many Turkish 
soldiers, to justice. So long as the ‘‘ sacred law” exists, no 
Ottoman Government will be able to do this. But the cup was 
once more full, and the Ministry of Kiamil, which deserved a better 
lot, has succeeded to the evil heritage. 

In the union of Greek and Bulgar that we now see, the Young 
Turks have performed little short of a miracle. To those who have 
been witnesses to the fierce animosity till lately existing between 
the two nationalities, such a consummation was almost beyond 
hope. But the process has been aided by the possession of Greece 
at this moment of a real statesman in M. Venizelos, who had never, 
at least, lost sight of the fact that even at the height of the local 
rivalries the Bulgarians had manfully supported the legitimate 
Claims of Greece on Crete. When the history of the conclusion 
of the Balkan Alliance comes to be written, ıt will be seen how 
large a part the prescience and statesmanlike grasp of M. Venizelos 
has played ın its inception, associated with the level-headed shrewd- 
ness of King Ferdinand and his advisers. 

But a profound influence ın the same diregtion was operating 
from another side. The anti-national policy of Austria-Hungary, 
in virtue of the dual pact between its German and Magyar elements, 
may be said to have pushed Serbia into the arms of her Balkan 
rivals. In 1878, at the time of the Occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (entirely peopled by a Serbian population), there 
might have been a fair opportunity for some amicable arrangement. 
At least, the orthodox districts to the south might have been 
handed over to Serbia and Montenegro Very different was the 
attitude adopted. The Prince of Montenegro, who had actually 
advanced into Herzegovina on a liberating campaign, was com- 
pelled to retreat before military force majeure. The motive of the 
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occupation, as actually set forth by the Hungarian Premier, was 
“to stamp on the head of the Slavonic serpent.’ The further 
stipulation wrung from the Turk of a might of joint occupation with 
the Sultan’s forces in the Sanyak of Novipazar, was obtained with a 
view to raising a permanent wall of division between the twg free 
Serbian States. Nevertheless, so long as the Occupation remained 


de jure of a temporary nature, the Serbs still cherished some hope . 


of a final compromise. But that hope was rudely dashed by the. 


annexation of the occupied provinces in 1908. Serbia found herself 
definitely shut ın on the Adriatic side. The resentful feeling was 
intensified by the deliberate administrative isolation of Bosnia from 
the Balkan interior, the systematic depression of the orthodox 
element, representing the majority of the population, the tyrannical 
treatment of the Serbs in Croatia, and finally the endeavour to 
implicate a Serbian Minister by means of forged documents in a 
trumped-up charge of high treason brought against Croatian Serbs. 

Serbia’s protest against the annexation was in itself hopeless 
The vision of ‘‘ shining armour’’ scared her patrons, and she 
had to bow her head. But it may be said that from that moment 
a new spirit has sprung up among her people. She has done much 
to put her house ın order, and the extent to which she has improved 
her armaments has been sufficiently illustrated by the present war. 
In some respects her preparedness was superior even to that of the 
Bulgarians, and the rapidity of movement shown by her forces, 
and the precision of her gunners, has surprised the world. The 
attempt to stifle her expansion to the west has resulted in the 
concentration of the whole national effort towards obtaining an 
adequate port on the Adriatic, entirely approached through Serbian 
territory. But to secure this, ıt was necessary to find allies. The 
relations with Greece were already excellent, but the mutual 
jealousies of Serb and Bulgar, owing to the dovetailing of the two 
elements ın Macedonia, seemed to be almost insuperable That 
they have been overcome, and a solid understanding attained with 
the Sofia Government, seems to have been largely the work of the 
Premier, M. Pashich, and there seems no reason to doubt the state- 
ment* that as early as 1909, at least, the basis of the Balkan League 
had been laid down by his efforts. It would even appear that the lwo 
other Balkan allies are territorially disinterested north of a line 
which includes Uskub, Prilip, Ochrida, and the course of the Skumbi 
river. This line includes not only some Greeks, but a considerable 
Bulgar population It may be taken to illustrate the broad historic 
and economic lines on which the contemplated new delimitations 
have been traced, so far as ıt was possible to lay them down. The 


*R I MacHugh, “Interview with the Servian Premier,” Daly Tele h 
November 18th, 1912 ? y telegraph, 
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future boundaries of Greece will contain a large Bulgar ingredient 
On the other hand, especially ın the Thracian coast towns, many 
Greek inhabitants will have to recognise Bulgarian sovereignty. 
That such principles of division, superior to the mere local son- 
siderations of conflicting national units, should have been 
deliberately Jaid down by the founders of the League, redounds 
greatly to their statesmanship. 

So much must be clearly understood. The Balkan League 
is not a mere casual alliance for temporary ends. Its foundation 
, was geally due to the instinct of self-preservation on the part of the 
small Balkan States, and its objective carries much further than 
the conclusion of the present war. The almost unhoped-for co- 
operation has now been cemented ın blood. It 1s not for nothing 
that Serbian divisions have fought for their ally under the walls 
of Adrianople, that Bulgarian and Greek troops have joined forces 
with the Serbian in Macedonia. That here and there old animosi- 
ties may have broken out between the allied forces need surprise 
noone. But the wisdom of the responsible leaders may be trusted 
to check such local demonstrations. There is an absolute agree- 
ment that no member of the Alliance can enter into a separate 
treaty with any foreign Power. It is a significant fact that when 
the dispute between Austria-Hungary and Serbia was at tts height 
the direct negotiations were entrusted to the Bulgarian Premier. 
That is the very point of the alliance of which Austria-Hungary 
will have to take count in her demands. She has no longer to deal 
alone with little Serbia. The very fact, however, that Bulgaria 
is acting as her partner, must greatly facilitate a reasonable com- 
promise. 

Nor ts ıt only ın the department of Foreign Affairs that the Allies 
are thus associated. The combination 1s to extend to other 
matters Not, perhaps, an actual Zollverein, but a Customs 
Convention, including at least mutual preference, 1s one of the 
objects in view. Some kind of Postal Union is also spoken of, and 
the junction of the Balkan railways and the extension of the system 
on lines reciprocally agreed on 1s a natural aim. The tendency, ıt 
will be seen, 1s towards a real Federation. And in this connexion 
it may not be presumptuous to make a suggestion. The future of 
Constantinople” seems to lie outside the scope of the Balkan 
League, though it may be hoped that it will be transformed into a 
free city. But the destinies of Salonica, the great Ægean outlet 
of Macedonia and a part of Thrace, are now 1n the hands of the 
Allies For their purposes ıt ıs curiously central Jt 1s almost equi- 
distant from Sofia, by the upper Strymon valley, and from Uskub 
(Skopia), ‘which seems to have been chosen as the future capital of 
Serbia. If Elbassam, the most central Albanian town, should ever 
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become the capital of an autonomous Skipetaria, its distance from 
Salonica will be found closely to correspond. Athens, on the other 
hand, ıs only slightly further. It was for very valid reasons that 
the Romans made Thessalonica the Metropolis of Illyricum. Surely 
the time has now come when its old historic function may, be 
revived under a different guise. From the necessity of the case 
Salonica must be made a free port. Like Trieste, ıt 18 the mouth 
of the lands behind ıt, and should have untrammelled intercourse 
with them. It can hardly be the absolute property of any of the 
allies. Might ıt not become a Federal City, ın a certain meagure 
the Washington of the Balkans, the seat of a Federal Council 
consisting of delegates from the Allied States to settle common 
affairs ? 

The thought of Salonica and its ancient historic functions brings 
us to what 1s the very core of the present situation. By the vic- 
tories of the Allies the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula becomes 
what it has hardly ever been since Roman times—a single political 
entity. Artificial barriers are broken down, and we can look on 
the country as a whole. The great natural lines of intercourse as 
to the development of which the Romans showed so imperial a 
grasp, can now be fully re-opened, and ıt will be seen eventually 
how closely the principal railway lines of future construction must 
correspond with the trunk lines of the Roman road system. 
Already the ‘‘ Orient Express’’ from Belgrade to Constantinople 
follows closely throughout its course the ancient cursus publicus 
between West and East. The same ıs true of the Morava and 
Vardar line to Salonica. The task of the immediate future 1s the 
reopening of the missing sections of the great transverse lines. 
If the Serbs advance to Durazzo, the whole Egnatian Way will 
be in the hands of the allies—the old highway between Italy and 
Greece. It 1s important, moreover, to observe that the reopening 
of this avenue by means of a continuation of the Monastir railway, 
with two branches, to Durazzo, namely, and Valona, the 
modern representative of Apollonia, 1s of almost equal interest to 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece. Between Lissus (Alessio), at the 
mouth of the Drin, and Ratiarta (Artcher), a point on the Danube 
not far from Widdin, ran another important line of Roman road— 
according to a probable theory the avenue by which Trajan led 
his forces against Dacia. This again almost exactly corresponds 
with a line of railway already planned which shall lınk up not only 
the heart of Serbia, but in a more distant degree Rumania with 
an Adriatic port. Part of the lower Drin valley presents some 
difficulties, but they are not insuperable, and, indeed, were easily 
surmounted by the Roman engineers. Having travelled through 
all that region, I may be allowed to express an opinion that this 
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route, which opens to the sea the most flourishing regions of old 
Serbia and which passes through a country rich in muneral 
deposits, 1s, on the whole, of the most vital interest to her. Greece 
and Bulgaria will have dozens of ports; it 1s fair that Serbia should 
have at least one on her own territory. 

he question of Durazzo will solve itself. It 1s too obvious a 
. natural outlet from Macedonia for any of the Balkan States to allow 
. free access to it to be shut off by a hostile and isolated Albania. 
Even though a large part of Albania be autonomous, Durazzo must 
still be a free port to which the other States would have to obtain 
free access. It 1s certain that whatever measure of independence 
be accorded to the Albanians within reasonable geographical limits, 
neither Bulgaria, Greece, nor Serbia can afford to see a second 
Bosnia, isolated and isolating, formed on their borders. Albania, 
too, must submit to the law of Balkan interdependence. Her 
natural place ıs as an independent member of the League. 

But what is Albania? Has it any real national unity? The 
northern clans, the Malissori, are mostly Roman Catholic, and 
have hitherto stood apart. Central Albania 1s overwhelmingly 
Mohammedan, and the Tosks and the Serbs are partly Orthodox 
Greek, and a good deal permeated with Hellenism. During the 
present struggle the Albanians have ranged themselves on two 
sides. Part of the Catholic clans fought on the side of the 
Montenegrins. The Moslem Arnauts, on the other hand, joined 
the Turks against the Serbs and Greeks. There 1s very little unity 
even in their language. The Gheg dialect spoken in Upper Albania 
is so different from the Tosk, which begins near Berat, that the 
two branches of the race can hardly make themselves understood. 
Hitherto there has been no unity or consecutiveness in Albanian 
politics. 

I had myself the opportunity to follow with sympathetic interest 
the proceedings of the Albanian League, the aim of which at one 
time was to oppose the cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro. It was 
not long before I discovered that the direction of the League was 
really ın the hands of a Palace camarilla at Stamboul, who used 
it for their own purposes, amongst others the suppression of one 
of the best of the Turkish leaders, Mehemet Ali. The national 
side of the nfovement was perpetually subordinated to similar 
intrigues. The Young Turks, indeed, provoked armed resistance, 
and there seemed some hope of a real movement for autonomy. 
But the national spirit was quite subordinated to that of Moslem 
ascendency, and when it came to a concerted effort to throw off 
the yoke of Stamboul, the old religious ties proved too strong, and 
the Arnduts threw in their lot with the Turks against the Allies. 

It must at the sarge time be recognised that by the definite cutting 
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of the wires that connected Albania with Stamboul, the conditions 
of the problem are radıcally altered. The Albanıans find them- 
selves geographically isolated from Turkey, and whatever their 
predilections, they must adapt themselves to their new circum- 
stances The hour of their more enlightened patriots, among 
whom must be reckoned Kemal Bey, has come at last Neither 
can there be any doubt that there is a real sense’ of Skipétar 
nationality even among the Mosiems. ‘The traditions of Skander- , 
beg are still with them a living force, and though the emussaries 
of the late Sultan succeeded ın stirring up a certain amount of 
spurious fanaticism among them, this ıs far from their’ real 
character. They are, in fact, largely under the influence of the 
extremely Irberal Bektashi sect* which regards Christianity ‘and 
Islam with the same philosophic impartiality. The great qualities of 
the Skipetar are generally recognised. His absolute fidelity to 
his pledged word or bessa 1S proverbial. His chivalry towards 
women 1s another high quality. The Mohammedan women of 
Albania are freer from Oriental seclusion than those of any other 
part of Turkey, and show themselves unveiled even before 
strangers. I was once for weeks, in the house of an Albanian Bey, 
looked after by his womankind ın quite a European fashion. They 
are endowed as a race with great intelligence, and so far as my own 
observation goes, show a higher natural artistic faculty than any 
other Balkan people. Their intellectual development has been 
brutally obstructed, their schools have been closed, and even their 
alphabet has been an object of proscription, but nowhere 1s there 
so strong a determination to secure educational freedom on national 
lines than among the Mohammedan Skipetars. 

Their warlike spirit and personal bravery 1s generally acknow- 
ledged, though, unfortunately, owing to their barbaric stage of 
development, ıt 1s often marred by ferocity and their wild High- 
land instincts have led them to prey unmercifully on their Lowland 
neighbours of other stocks. They have thus accumulated enmities, 
and having thrown in their lot with the Turks must now, to a 
certain extent, submit to the consequences. But ıt ıs to be hoped 
that whatever price they have to pay in the detachment of certain 
strips of territory by Serbia or Greece, a large measure of 
autonomy may still be reserved for them. It 1s*1mperative that 
the Allies themselves should come to terms with the Albanian 
Chiefs in a liberal spirit and not wait for the creation of an alien 
State under foreign protection, affording a stepping-stone for 
continued foreign interference in Balkan affairs. 


* A good account of the influence of this Order in Albania and of thei? unorthodox 
tenets 1s given by Mr G N Brailsford in his work on Macedonia In Crete 
they are also well represented, and show to my knowledge the same liberality of view 
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The pity 1s that the Albanians themselves should have waited 
so long, that they should have shown a divided allegiance, and 
have put forward no authorised programme. Considering the 
disorganised state of the country, ıt 1s impossible to see how at this 
juncture any plan for the union of all the heterogeneous elements 
into à singte State 1s possible for a moment. The allies, Serbia 
and» Greece ahke, are bound to demand certain military guarantees 
against hostile movements on that side. That Serbia should retain. 

, the lower valley of the Drin, and at least the port of Alessio, 18, 
as has been already said, a geographical necessity for her, though 
this Goes not entail a fortified harbour. That Greece should 
retain Prevesa and the mouth of the Gulf of Arta is of vital interest 
for her, and this carries with it the possession of Joannina. All 
this is the fortune of war, and must be accepted by those who 
appealed to its arbitrament. But the great mass of the country 
east of the Pindus and the Shar remains, and might well form a 
separate principality subject to running powers of the Allied States 
along a line to be constructed from Monastir to Durazzo. 

The Roman Catholic clans, the Malıssorı of the North Albanian 
Highlands, have hitherto formed a distinct group, and have never 
been able to enter into any real co-operation with the Mohammedan. 
Ghegs. It1s an open secret that for some time the King of Monte- 
negro has favoured their formation into an autonomous Princi- 
pality, under some kind of Montenegrin suzerainty. Negotiations 
were not long since entered into to obtain an Italian Prince; but, 
owing probably to the fear of wounding Austro-Hungarian 
susceptibilities, they came to nothing. But under present circum- 
stances the project of forming a Roman Catholic principality gains 
a new importance. The principality, if ıt were formed, would 
represent the revival of the old Principality of Dukagin, itself of 
Serbian origin, the laws of which are traditionally observed by the 
mountain tribes under the name of Kanol 1 Leks Dukaginit. The 
Miridite reigning family still claims descent from the Princes of 
Dukagin, but its present head, owing to his long exile from his. 
own country, and to defects of character, cannot be regarded asa 
worthy candidate. Were such a principality formed, however, 
unde: Montenegrin suzerainty, means would yet have to be found 
to leave Serbia the free possession of the roadway down the lower 
Drin valley 

That in any case the Albanians should resign certain units of 
population in view of a broad geographical and economical settle- 
ment 1s no more than what the Bulgars and the Greeks have done: 
on a more extensive scale. The claim to include in a future 
Albania the regions of Kossovo and Metochia, although the 
Skipetar element is there numerically preponderant over the Serb, 
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has through the events of the last month become an historic 
anachronism. That, short of armed compulsion, the Serbs and 
Montenegrins will never again evacuate these regions is as certain 
as anything in the affairs of nations. In Metochia, the westernmost 
of these inland basins, are concentrated the most hallowed sites of 
Serbian history. There lies Prizren the Tsarigrad, and Péch {Ipek} 
the seat of the old Serbian Patriarchate. In a mountain glen to 
the west, with its walls of rose-tinted marble and finely sculptured . 
portal, rises the beautiful church of Détchan1, the crowning place 
of Serbian kings. When I saw ıt some years since, frescoes re- 
presenting some of these sovereigns still adorned the walls, though 
whether they have since been defaced, as ın the case of so many 
other Old Serbian churches, by the savagery of the Turk er the 
Arnaut, I do not know. For a whole generation Kossovo and the 
adjoining region have been terrorised by the wild Arnauts. The 
ruthless policy of exterminating the Serbian elements of the popu- 
Jation has been carried out with the full complicity of Yildiz, and 
under the eyes of the Turkish officials. Murder and outrage have 
been of everyday occurrence, and the Serb villagers, where they 
remained, became the absolute chattels of their Albanian lords. 
Now that the day of lıberation has come to the survivors, does 
anyone imagine that the Serbian and Montenegrin conquerors will 
count heads and allow the question of the reunion of their ancient 
patrimony to depend on ethnological statistics? Once more ıt 
should be clearly understood that the Serbian peoples who have 
here re-entered on their heritage are prepared to defend their 
possession to the last. The whole spirit of the Serbian race goes 
forth in that resolve. It finds a romantic echo in the national song 
of Montenegro. 


“ In some dark cave beneath the hill 
They say our Tsar is sleeping still 
Out there, out there, beyond the mountains 


‘© He wakes—and rising in our wroth 
We’ll drive the proud usurper forth ,— 
From Détchan’s shrine to Prizren’s towers 
That olden heritage ıs ours! 

Out there, out there, beyond the mountains ”’ 


ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


HOME RULE IN PARLIAMENT. 


T HE accidental defeat of the Government in a snap division upon 
an amendment so little intelligible and reasonable that even 
its mover could not explain it, suggests anxious reflections. It1s to 
be assumed that the Bull, notwithstanding this hitch, will go 
through in good time for the Parliament Act, and that the long- 
deferred hopes of Ireland will not be dashed to the ground owing 
to the pure mischance that the Speaker failed to catch the eye 
of a member who wished to continue the debate. This article 
is written upon that assumption, and 1s intended, not to moralise on 
the dramatic event just passed, but to review the history of the Bull 
in Committee, and to nke some critical comments. At the same 
time it is pertinent to say that the accident of the snap division, 
even if repaired, is one among many proofs of the crushingly unfair 
disabilities under which Ireland 1s doomed to maintain her claim 
for Home Rule. 

If the Irish Constitution should prove faulty, Ireland will not 
be primarily to blame, though she will be the first to suffer. Every 
Englishman and Scot ought to realise that ıt is impossible to expect 
perfection in a Constitution which has to run the gauntlet of pro- 
longed and heated debates in a House of Commons divided by a 
multitude of miscellaneous political issues and liable to sudden 
and volcanic convulsions like that of last month. The Empire 
abounds in subordinate Constitutions. The art of making them 
has been brought to high perfection, but none has been framed, 
or could conceivably have been framed, under the circumstances 
which attend the passage of the Home Rule Bill through Parlia- 
ment. All have been primarily framed by, and in the interests of, 
those who have to live under them And ıt has followed, as surely 
as the night follows the day, that what 1s best for them 1s best for 
the rest of the Empire. This truth—after all a matter of the 
plainest common-sense—is just as applicable to Ireland, near as 
she 1s, as to any other country. Itis a pity that the truth ıs not 
recognised even by some Liberals who are inclined to be over- 
absorbed ın the exclusive interests of Scotland or England. 

It 1s a sill greater pity that the perversity of British policy in 
the past has prevented Nationalist Ireland itself from forming 
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a reasoned and educated public opinion, moulded by free public 
discussion, upon the precise form of the Irish Constitution. The 
effect of the Union has been to stifle free and wholesome thought, 
not only on that paramount topic, but on all the vital issues of 
local political life. The people have been taught that they can 
obtain what they want from Parliament only in one af two ways, 
either by that rare occurrence, a united demand of all sections 
and creeds—that ıs, by taking Home Rule for the moment—or 
through persistent agitation backed by the tron discipline of a 
pledge-bound Parliamentary party, where military obedience to 
orders 1s enforced, and where independence 1s discouraged. 
Some unfortunate features in the policy and conduct of Mr. 
Wiliam O’Brien’s dissident section lend justification to. that 
stringent rule. It comes about, thus, that with the full consent 
of the great body of the Irish electorate the Nationalist party has 
assumed authority to concert the details of the Bull in secret 
conclave with the Cabinet, which in its turn has to consider all 
those currents of half-formed opinion, all those doubts and fears 
and prejudices, and all that silent and yet sensitive indifferentism 
which lie behind public opinion in Great Britain on Home Rule. 
The best way of appreciating the character of the present Bull 
and of the criticism directed at it, 1s to compare its provisions with 
the Report of the Primrose Committee of experts appointed by 
the Cabinet to advise them upon the financial settlement. Though 
the Report deals almost exclusively with finance, ıt nevertheless 
covers the main framework of the Bill, which necessarily hinges 
on finance. The solution proposed was bold, simple, and 
sweeping: to give Ireland complete control of her own domestic 
Government, and correspondingly complete control of her own 
revenue, and to supply the initial deficit which has recently 
appeared by strictly temporary assistance towards the payment of 
Old Age Pensions. The superiority of such a scheme—though 
with a different method of finding the initial subsidy—has been 
argued by the present writer in his Framework of Home Rule, and 
it ıs not the object of this article to criticise, except for a 
positive and fruitful purpose, the action of the Government in 
deciding otherwise. The essential point ıs that the Bull, lmuted 
as ıt ıs both on its administrative and financial side, contains 
within its four corners the potentiality of a settlement which, 
except ın respect of Land Purchase, will be final. As the writer 
pointed out in the pages of this Review for June, it provides 
for genuine, though not for full, responsible government in 
Ireland, ıt permits the future extension of responsibility ın all 
domestic matters except Land Purchase, and, whileesetting up 
a scheme of finance which is open to obvious objections, makes this 
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scheme provisional, and looks forward, when the deficit 1s auto- 
matically paid off, to a freer and wider system, coupled with a 
contribution to Imperial expenses. To use the word “ final’? of 
the settlement ultimately founded on this wider freedom, 1s, 
perhaps, misleading. We do not mean that such a settlement 
must necessarily last for ever, but that it will place Ireland in a 
position of freedom to negotiate about her future relations with 
Great Britain. It 1s not unlikely that those relations wil! become 
efederal or semi-federal That would be the normal, and indeed the | 
invariable, way in which Federations have been formed. namely, 
by the mutual and unfettered agreement of States already 
autonomous and self-supporting. 

Upon this point the Government have been specially 
open to attack in debate They have declared that their Home Rule 
Bill, as ıt stands, and not ın the indirect sense indicated above, 
is a first step in a general process of decentralisation for the United 
Kingdom. This declaration of policy coming from the Cabinet 
of the day ıs a new event ın the Irish controversy, and, so far as 
the merits of Irish Home Rule are concerned, is undoubtedly a 
source of weakness. That Parliament ts overloaded, that devo- 
lution of some sort ıs badly needed, are facts beyond dispute; 
but to allow it to be inferred even for a moment that Home Rule 
for Ireland needs any such justification, and would not be just as 
wise and necessary even if Parliament were not congested, is to 
endanger a point of principle If Ireland’s claims are good, they 
have been good for centuries They have hardly the remotest 
analogy with Scottish aspirations: they ante-date the very 
invention of the terms “‘ devolution’ and “ federalism,’’ and in 
satisfying them a Government ought not to be hampered by the 
necessity of proving that every provision ın the proposed 
Constitution 1s consistent with some comprehensive scheme of 
devolution or federation for the whole United Kingdom. The 
greatest danger in submitting to such a condition 1s plain. It 
is that in theory you are almost driven to assume a degree of 
uniformity which does not exist in the circumstances of all the 
various parts of the United Kingdom, and to minimise those vast 
differences between Ireland and Great Britain which have actually 
been brought about by the forcible subjection of Ireland, and 
which ın themselves constitute the steadily growing case for 
Home Rule A minor disadvantage ıs that there 1s no concrete 
scheme of federation or devolution in existence by which to test 
the Irish Bull, nor any strong popular movement ın that direction, 
and that, even if there were, to pursue the scheme piecemeal 
involves teħporary anomalies from which there is no escape 

It is, of course, poseible to exaggerate these difficulties, and the 
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Opposition, ın the course of the party game, have burnt their fingers. 
in doing so. Absolute uniformity of treatment between England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ıs not essential in a comprehensive 
scheme. Nor ıs absolute adherence to any federal model, colonial, 
or foreign. In point of fact, the Federations of the world exhibit 
a multitude of points of diversity, and ıt ıs certain tltat a United 
Kingdom Federation, if 1t ever comes into being, will shows still 
further variations due to unique circumstances. In their anxiety to 
convict the Government of inconsistency the Opposition went tO, 
extravagant lengths. Mr. Bonar Law, on Clause 8, actually con- 
tended that a Second Chamber was the hall-mark of a ‘* sovereign 
“ State,” ignoring the Second Chambers ın the subordinate States. 
of Australia, America, Germany, and Canada. Mr. Walter Bong, 
having made the same solemn pronouncement on Clause 9, fell 
into a ludicrous collision with Mr Balfour, who urged Members to 
vote for Female Suffrage on the ground that Ireland was to be 
little more than a municipality. Nor did the Opposition win any 
debating success in their endeavour on Clause 2 to substitute 
the delegation of specific powers to the Irish Parliament for the 
present proposal of undefined powers with specific reservations. 
Mr. Cave’s able speech for the amendment could not obscure the 
fact that the point has nothing to do with the principle of federation, 
that most Federations, as ın the present Bull, adopt the system of 
reservation, and that this system has strong advantages ın lessening 
occasions for friction between the superior and the subordinate 
legislatures. It 1s hardly necessary to add that the Opposition 
ignored certain reservations in the Bull which deny Ireland powers 
possessed by the meanest constituent State in a Federation, and 
exhausted themselves in attempts to make the Bull a reductio ad 
absurdum of self-government by the imposition of further 
humiliations. 

On the other hand, ıf we looked behind the unrealities of 
partisan dialectics to points of substance, the Government 
undoubtedly were on delicate and difficult ground ın those organic 
features of the Bill—finance and representation at Westminster. 
The financial situation is curious. Initially, the Bill sets up a 
system whose central principle 1s borrowed from India. In respect 
of all branches of government over which the Parliament 1s given 
control, Ireland is to live on a fixed allowance (the ‘‘ transferred 
“sum ’’). Unless she chooses, she need not tax herself at all. The 
Imperial Parliament both levies and collects all taxes, the Irish 
Government spends In the reserved services—Old Age Pensions, 
Police, Land Purchase, &c —the Imperial Government both taxes 
and spends Ireland does neither. s 

Let us stop there for a moment. So, far, ıt does not lie 
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in the mouths of Unionists to raise objections. They are not 
friends of liberty in any form, and these provisions, taken 
by themselves, are not redolent of liberty. They are, ın fact, 
framed expressly to meet Unionist fears and prejudices in two 
directions. , In the first place, they simplify financially the reserva- 
tion of large powers 1n Imperial hands. In the second place, they 
are designed’ to ensure that all the normal increase in revenue 
derived from Imperial taxes Jevied ın Ireland shall go, not to 
e Ireland, but to the Imperial Exchequer in gradual liquidation of 
that annual deficit of a million and a half on Irsh account for 
which not Ireland, but the Union, 1s responsible. Mr. O’Brien, 
it ıs true, made out the familiar case for denying the justice of this 
charge, and for the adoption of a scheme of finance which, by 
crediting Ireland with revenue, part of which is not really her 
own (*‘collected revenue’’), permits her to evade the charge 
through a transparently artificial device. Mr. O’Brien, unhappily, 
cannot realise that it 1s not a case of abstract justice, but of freedom; 
and that freedom ıs worth to Ireland a thousand times more than 
the recognition of injustice. Ireland is wise in her own interest to 
pay up that deficit; but to expect from Unionists any appreciation 
of her wise sacrifice ın accepting the obligation would be to mis- 
understand the essential spirit of Toryism, tts ineradicable aversion 
to conferring responsibility, and its passion for winning sub- 
servience, if not by force, then by bribes. Though the deficit is 
only three years old; though for 108 years since the Union, ın 
spite of a burden of over-taxation which was attested even by Tory 
members of the Financial Relations Commission, Ireland paid 
regular and relatively enormous contributions into the Imperial 
Treasury, even at the nadir of her economic prostration; though 
the Bull, instead of regarding the present deficit as a set-off to 
exactions in the past, is expressly designed to secure its automatic 
extinction, whereas the Union would inevitably perpetuate and 
increase 1t—in spite of these plain and simple facts, Tories, both 
in the House and in the country, have not been ashamed to call 
the initial Imperial subsidy under the Bull, which 1s only the 
equivalent and corollary of the subsidy now expended under the 
Union, “ the price paid for Home Rule,” and ‘‘ the tribute paid to 
“Ireland.” One Member bitterly complained that England was 
being “‘ punished ” for her “ generosity ” in the past, and Mr. 
Bonar Law, ın a speech at Liverpool on November oth, said, with 
gross inaccuracy, that “‘the British people were to pay a per- 
“* petual (szc) subsidy, to enable Irish Nationalists to make them- 
“ selves independent of them.” 
That 1s one side of Unionism. The other has been expressed 
with equal frankness in the recent debates by Mr. Bonar Law, 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and others. “As long as the Union 
“lasts,” they say, ‘we do not recognise a deficit We regard 
“ Ireland as an ‘estate to be developed’ (Mr. Law’s phrase), not 
“ by herself, but by us , ın our way, not hers. If Ireland will con- 
“ sent to abandon every instinct of honourable self-reliance, every 
“effort to relieve the burden of the British tax-payer? the British 
‘‘tax-payer, in his turn, will pour out money on her,” on Land- 
Purchase, on tariffs specially desıgned to protect Irish agriculture, 
on reductions of existing taxes, on inflated equivalent grants, on, 
railways, drainage schemes, cross-channel ferries, Atlantic ports, 
and all the dazzling bribes dangled before Irish eyes ın the Official 
Tory “ Case Against Home Rule,” under the signature of Mr. 
Law, Sir Edward Carson, and all the prominent leaders of the 
party. The programme ıs as mean in purpose as ıt Is chimericak 
in substance. We need only revert to it here ın order to express 
the worthlessness of Unionist objections to the central feature of the 
Government’s financial scheme. 

We pass to the Irish powers of taxation. Subject still to any 
and all Imperial taxation, Ireland, without being compelled to 
interfere in any way, ıs given power to vary, within rigidly strict 
limits, every kind of Imperial tax, direct or indirect, stamps 
alone excepted, and to add new taxes of her own. She ıs also to 
have control of her own Post Office. No action she can take under 
any of these powers affects the liquidation of the deficit. If she 
increases or reduces an Imperial tax, her annual allowance 1s 
pro tanto increased or curtailed. A ‘‘ Joint Exchequer Board,” 
representing both countries, is vested with very wide powers 
to determine questions of finance which arise under the Act— 
to fix the transferred sum from year to year, to estimate 
“true” Irish revenue, to pronounce on the legality of 
taxes, to sanction loans, and to perform other important functions. 

At the time of writing, six debates have taken place on these 
proposals; two on amendments to Clause 2 to strike out the 
Irish powers of taxation and the separate Irish Post Office, 
three on the financial resolution, and one on Clause 14 (the 
“ Transferred Sum ”). All the principal controveisial points 
were raised in these debates, and there ıs no reason to suppose 
that subsequent discussion will throw much eadditional light 
on the question at issue. The case for the Bill was upheld 
in lucid and masterly speeches from Mr. Samuel on the financial 
resolution, and Mr Austen Chamberlain, Mr Bonar Law, and 
several Scottish and English members exhausted the objections to 
that case 

These objections are three (1) That the scheme 1s too c6mplicated ; 
(2) that 1t will engender between Ireland and Great Britain friction 
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which cannot be allayed by the body appointed as arbiter—the 
Joint Exchequer Board; (3) that ıt ıs inconsistent with a future 
federal scheme, mainly owing to the separate Irish Post Office and 
Irish power of varying duties of Customs and Excise , (4) that this 
latter power of variation will, ın fact, though not by the intention 
of the Bull, enable Ireland to set up a protective system 

All these ‘criticisms have at least an element of truth, by no 


- means sufficient to destroy the financial scheme, but sufficient to 


give the impression that the Government, having gone so far in 
certajn directions, might safely and wisely have gone further. 
(1) Complexity. This objection by itself is trivial Mr Samuel 
was right in saying that the scheme 1s not so complicated as it 
looks on paper. The stiffest portions deal with revenue regulations, 
and it seems to be impossible to set out the simplest and most 
easily workable revenue regulations in terms which are not 
depressingly obscure and intricate to the layman. (2) Friction 
This argument has more force. The spheres of Irish and Imperial 
taxation will undoubtedly overlap in a manner which may cause 
much inconvenience Neither the British nor the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to budget fieely. The former, for 
example, cannot, in British interests, reduce the Imperial Income 
Tax without suffering a loss of revenue from Ireland which will 
delay the extinction of the deficit; while the latter, 1f he wished in 
Irish interests to increase the tea duty ın Ireland, might find his 
action rendered illegal by the abolition (though not by the mere 
reduction) of that duty at the hands of the British Chancellor The 
definition of “ new taxes,” the estimated yield of existing taxes, 
and the collection even of new Irish taxes by Imperial officers at 
the Imperial expense, are all matters productive of possible 
difficulty ; and for the settlement of these and all other points of 
doubt or dispute, the Joint Exchequer Board 1s undoubtedly a body 
whose status and functions are open to criticism. To a certain 
degree it will control both Exchequers, while independent of 
Parliament. The Chairman with his casting vote will, quite 
rightly, be a nominee of the Imperial Cabinet; but Irishmen, under 
Home Rule, would be more than human if they always gave 
implicit submission to a verdict so obtained. (3) Inconsistency with 
a future federal scheme. This argument ın its general bearing 
has already been touched on. There are inherent difficulties in 
defending a Bull by reference to some hypothetical future plan of 
devolution, and the task is not rendered easier when the Govern- 
ment goes so far as they go ın this Bill in recognising the profound 
dissimilarity between Irish and British conditions, while shrinking 
from the full logical results. The whole financial scheme becomes 
meaningless and abeurd when applied meticulously to Scotland. 
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That country 1s contiguous to England, of similar economic type 
with England, and, so far from showing a deficit, contributes a 
surplus of nine millions to common Imperial expenses. 

In the matter of the Post Office, Mr. Samuel was able 
io produce a German precedent for separate postal powers in a 
constituent State of a Federation, but with or withut suth a 
precedent (and the applicability of this one 1s somewltat doubtful), 
the really cogent reasons were peculiar to Jreland—the urgent. 
necessity of economy in this service, where expenditure has risen 
74 per cent. in fifteen years, the insular position of Ireland, 
immensely simplifying the change; and the need of mitigating, SO 
far as possible, that tangle of dual authority which the reserved 
services create in Ireland. Old Age Pensions and Savings Banks 
may both soon be Irish powers, and the department which works 
them should also be 1n Irish hands. Unhappily, an amendment 
offered by Mr. Samuel to meet hostile criticism—the only 
important amendment hitherto inserted in the Bill—tends to 
accentuate this duality ın a new form by confining Irish postal 
powers strictly to services within Ireland itself, and by leaving the 
design of stamps an Imperial concern. There ıs truth in the 
remark of Mr. Lough ın the same debate, that the whole justifica- 
tion of the Irish Post Office lies in ‘‘ the difference between Ireland 
“and Great Britain,’? which are ‘‘two countries,’’ not one, 
though bound together by the closest ties of mutual interest. Of 
what relevance 1s it to say that Scotland cannot be given similar 
powers? Scotland does not want them, and need not get them. 

The answer 1s the same to the argument based on the Irish power 
of varying Customs duties. New though that power ıs in the 
history of Home Rule Bills, the Government are upon 
impregnable ground ın insisting upon it. In the first place, with 
or without that power, it will be impossible to discover accurately 
the true revenue of Ireland without Customs machinery, which 
already exists, thanks to the insular position of Ireland, and needs 
only to be brought into fuller use for this and other purposes of 
the Bill In the second place, no two countries ın the temperate 
climes are more dissimilar economically than Ireland and Great 
Britain, and their inclusion ın the same political and fiscal system 
has steadily tended to emphasise the divergenct. In a mainly 
agricultural country, relatively very poor, where the proceeds of 
indirect taxation constitute nearly three-quarters of the whole tax- 
revenue, and where every penny of that revenue, and more, 1s 
needed to meet the expenses of domestic government, it would be 
impracticable to exclude this class of taxation from the control of 
the local legislature. It 1s open to Unionists to argue (as they 
constantly do) that the more different the two countries are the 
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greater the danger and folly of granting local autonomy, but if 
we take serious ground, it 1s not open to those who accept the 
principle of Home Rule to object to giving Ireland some control 
over Customs. The Scottish and English members who have 
criticised the grant of these powers showed by their speeches that 
they have not grappled with the local Irish problem, but viewed 1t 


.from the Scottish and English standpoint, a false method of 
.approach. It ıs true that no state or province in any existing 


Federation possesses such powers, but, as Mr. Samuel, Mr. 
Murray Macdonald, and Mr. Lees Smith pointed out, no state or 
province ıs, or has ever been, in Ireland’s financial position. 
None differs economically from its fellow States to the degree that 
Ireland differs from Great Britain; none ever had a deficit. All, on 
the contrary, were of similar economic type, solvent, and financially 
autonomous before federation. That 1s precisely why they 
federated, each for a common end freely surrendering, inter alia, 
its power of levying Customs to a supreme authority elected by 
all. Scotland, England and Wales are not in point. They need 
not take powers they do not want or need, merely because they are 
held by Ireland which does want and need them. Even if the 
powers defined in the Bill placed some insuperable obstacle ın the 
way of including Ireland ın a scheme of Home Rule all round, they 
would be none the less defensible on their merits; but they do not. 
The Government seems to be justified ın claiming that. 

It ıs true that this claim would fall to the ground if argument 
No. 4 against the financial provisions—namely that Ireland can- 
not be stopped from setting up Protection—were well-founded. 
The Government contend that it 1s baseless, but are ready to 
accept any amendments necessary to close the last, least loophole 
for evasion. The aim should be attainable, though if the will to 
protect were there, no one can say positively that Irish ingenuity 
might not conceivably find a way. It 1s, of course, impossible to 
prohibit a ““ bounty,” not in its correct sense of a premium on 
export, which 1s forbidden under Clause 2, but tn the looser sense 
of encouraging an industry by State-aid. That 1s already done, 
under the Union, in Ireland, with agriculture, tobacco-growing, 
and technical education. A fortiori, ıt can be done, and more 
effectually done, if the end ıs held to be worth the heavy cost, by 
any national legislature worth the name, whether or not ıt be part 
of a federal union. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s dramatic horror 
upon this point was ludicrous. But the whole Tory attitude on this 
question ıs a theme for the satirist. Unionists are Protectionists, 
and if there is any sense or meaning in Protection, the area to be 
protected”should be a self-contained economic area, like Ireland. 
To include Irelands with England under one un:form tariff 1s to 
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abandon this root principle, and ın point of fact ıt would be found 
impossible to frame a untform tariff for both which did not cause 
exasperation ın Great Britain just ın so far as ıt received support in 
Leland. Lord Lansdowne 1s not deeply Se in the promise 
to agricultural Ireland of a tarıff framed with ‘ " aNnX10US regard to 
“her interests ’’—to use Mr. Law’s phrase , he is an innocent 


novice straying in the sombre labyrinths of Protectionism, ‘but . 
Mr. Law, or some old hand as deeply committed to the Irish bribe, : 


should really have warned his Lordship, before he expounded the 
policy of food taxes at the Albert Hall on November 14th, not, just 
at this moment, to dwell exclusively on ‘‘ wheat,’’? which 1s a 
negligible product ın Ireland, when the fate of Home Rule is in 
the balance. 

Such ıs the case for and against the financial scheme of the Bull. 
The scheme ıs vulnerable only ın so far as ıt represents a com- 
promise, and ıt throws into strong light the merits of the full scheme 
of fiscal autonomy, especially when we remember that the Bull 
itself, 1n Clause 26, contains a conditional pledge to give greater 
fiscal freedom ın the future. Undoubtedly the Government are on 
thin ice ın this matter of the Customs. In accepting for the first time, 
however cautiously, the supremely important principle of fiscal 
diversity thioughout the whole 1ealm of taxation, they take a long 
step towards the principle of fiscal autonomy. They emphasise 
even more strongly than ın the case of the Post Office, the ind1- 
viduality of Ireland, and, by analogy with foreign and colontal 
federations and unions, they depart more decidedly from the 
normal. In some ways they run risks which they would not run 
in a wider scheme. Human nature ıs such that a stern prohibition 
of Protection is likely to promote a perverse appetite for Pro- 
tection, whereas, 1f the whole question were left to Ireland’s free and 
unfettered choice, no one who studies the character of Irish external 
trade, and notes that 95 per cent. of 1t 1s with Great Britain, can 
doubt that a sense of self-interest alone would deter Ireland from 
any step likely to cause friction with her powerful partner and 1ndis- 
pensable customer. Even if ıt were otherwise, the case for fiscal 
autonomy would be just as strong. All efforts to prevent a Home- 
ruled Ireland from taking ın her own interests any action which 
might possibly hurt Great Britain, are dictated by å wrong spirit— 
a spirit antithetical to Home Rule, and identical to that which ruled 
English policy towards Ireland ın the tragic past, which inspired 
the ascendancy, the plantations, the destruction of industries, the 
religious persecution, the penal code, and an inhuman agrarian 
system. Surely it 1s time for all Liberals, at any rate, to throw 
the last vestige of it to the winds, and to leave ıt wholly to ‘Unionists 
to try to scare rich and powerful England with the idea that she 1s 
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going to be injured by a weak and poverty-stricken little country 
which she herself bullied and beggared ın the past. 

These considerations are strengthened by the debate upon 
that other organic question: the representation of Ireland at 
Westminster. The framework of the Bill, reserving large 
adninistrative and financial powers to the Imperial Parliament, 
necessitates ‘the presence of Irish members at Westminster. On 
. the other hand their presence there and for that purpose not only 
» weakens the argument that Home Rule will lead to a relief of 
Parliamentary congestion, but ıs ın itself an anomaly, because they 
will "be able to exercise control over local British affairs. The 
Government have tried to minimise this anomaly by giving Ireland 
a m€mbership of only forty-two—that ıs, from twenty-three to thirty 
below the figure required by population—though ın so doing they 
weaken their own case for reserving powers, and especially 
financial powers, so important as to require that Ireland should 
have her full vaice. At the same time they claim that the anomaly 
is temporary, and at this point, more than at any other, rely upon 
the assumption that Irish Home Rule ıs only to be a “ first step.” 
There ıs only one way of avoiding all anomalies, and that 1s by 
the exclusion of Irish members, with tts corollary, fiscal autonomy 
for Ireland and the concession of the powers now reserved. The 
writer still regrets that this course was not taken, though ıt would 
be quixotically foolish to say that the other course condemns 
the whole Bill. It would be equally foolish to base false hopes 
on the attitude of an Opposition primarily concerned to kill the 
existing Bill, not to frame a better one. The exclusion of Irish 
members would have raised the cry of ‘‘ separation,” whereas their 
inclusion led to insistence on the terrors, grossly exaggerated, of 
Irish domination in British affairs. On the other hand, this very 
argument proved a boomerang. One and all, the Opposition 
speakers took ıt for granted, and none more frankly than 
Sir E. Carson, that all the forty-two Irish representatives would 
act together as one man ın harrying and blackmailing the British 
Parliament; an assumption which destroys the case of Ulster 
against Home Rule. It is really too much to suppose that a 
country split in “‘ two nations,” a prey to a persecuting government 
and torn by civil war would at the same time act as a united and 
harmonious whole vis-d-vis Great Britain. The height of 
humorous paradox was reached when Mr. Asquith, replying to 
Sir E. Carson, was forced to argue that Irishmen—“‘ at any rate, at 
“the early stages of the experiment ’’—would still remain divided, 
in order to defend his own clause by minimising the possible 
dislocatiofi at Westminster. 

But this matter ış not a joke. Behind every clause ın this Bill 
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and every debate upon it, behind the fierce and sincere animosity 
of Ulster, there stands this fundamental and unchangeable fact, the 
essential unity of Ireland, and its essential difference from Great 
Britain. It would be wise to build upon that fact, and, even with a 
blinder faith, upon this further fact, that the greater the responsibility 
conferred upon a nation the better the results. There hås not been 
space in this article, and there ıs hardly need for space, either to 
criticise 1n detail the ‘‘ reserved services ’’ and the effect of reserva- | 
tion upon the morale and efficiency of the Irish Government, or to 
review the long list of amendments designed to strip Ireland of every 
particle of the power given her under an already limited Balf. It 
is enough to note that only two amendments of any substance were 
moved by Irishmen. One was Mr. Campbell’s motion (Octdber 
21st) to exclude Trinity College, a motion whose acceptance by 
the Government caused a storm of protest even from Protestant 
and Uniontst members of that College, and evoked an angry rebuke 
from the Irsh Times. The other was Mr. William O’Brien’s 
amendment to exclude all land questions from the purview of the 
Irish Parliament with a view to the speedy completion of Land 
Purchase. The Government promised to bring ın a special Bull to 
secure this end without going to the length of accepting an amend- 
ment which ıs a contradiction of self-reliant Nationalism. The best 
Nationalists must indeed contemplate with some misgiving a new 
Land Bill which will increase the indebtedness of Ireland by 
offering fresh pecuniary inducements both to landlords and tenants 
to bring about voluntary sale and purchase. This 1s not the place 
to pursue that point, or to discuss the right place of Land Purchase 
in Home Rule, further than to repeat the opinion that ıt 1s short- 
sighted policy to make tts financial liabilities a reason for curtailing 
Irish liberty. The truth lies in the opposite direction, that the 
greater the liberty the better the security for the loans. 

The point to be noticed here ıs that the attempts to limit Irish 
powers were made almost exclusively by British Tory members, 
in whom, asa class, the aversion to parting with power 1s congenital 
and instinctive. Ulster members voted, ıt is true, for those 
amendments, but without any reasoned argument, and invariably 
with the assertion that all safeguards and limitations were 
worthless. It was left to Sir E. Carson, ın a seties of speeches 
as moderate, shrewd, and thoughtful as his platform speeches are 
violent and reckless, and with a sincerity which the most suspicious 
cynic would find it hard to question, to point out the real effect of 
limiting Irish power, and to express the view that a settlement 
reducing to a minimum all chances of friction with Great Britain, 
is the only alternative to the Union. If he had only slipped casually 
into the line of argument, he would rightly be saispected of debating 
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artifice; but his attitude was measured and consistent. ‘‘ I think,”’ 
he satd in that same debate upon representation at Westminster, 
during which he assumed the solidarity of Inshmen, “I think 
“that this debate once more illustrates what I have said before 
“and repeated a great many times upon other amendments, the 
“irħpossıBılıty of the half-way house.” And again, upon an 
_ absurd amendment on October 24th, to deprive the Irish Govern- 
_ ment of all executive power, “‘ I hate this Home Rule Bull 
. “but were I asked, ‘ which will you prefer, this Bill or a Bull which 
‘ “will be an absolute trust ın your fellow-countrymen, leaving 
‘** them to work out their own destinies in their own way without 
‘this dangerous friction?’ . . . I would say, For Heaven’s 
“ s@ke let us close this chapter, and stop all chances of irritation 
“between the two countries °? Mr. Balfour, alone among British 
Tories, has consistently taken the same line, not only 1n the recent 
debates, but for many years past. Hus support for it ıs valuable, 
because he has for long stood wholly aloof from the campaign of 
venomous slander and dogmatic pessimism by which the general 
opposition to Home Rule 1s maintained. 

It is here that the hopes for a peaceful settlement of the Irish 
question lie. This Bill ought to, and will, pass through the House 
of Commons. The Government have the constitutional power to 
pass ıt unaltered into law. But if, either before or after that event, 
the two estranged sections of the Irish people, in recognition of 
the coming fact or the accomplished fact, sit down face to face to 
consider their action, they will find a basis for reconciliation in 
the demand for a wider and more honourable gift of responsibility 
which will place all question of British interference, whether to 
keep the peace or dry-nurse Ireland, outside discussion. 

‘“ We can look after ourselves,” shouted an angry Ulsterman 
in the course of a debate. So they can; and Ireland needs those 
men. 
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“HAT Woodrow Wilson was elected Governor of New Jersey ^ 
| In 1910 was a Surprise. It 1s a shock, on the night of election 
day, to find him President-elect of the United States. Already 
his nascent political career 1s destined to be more than an episode 
in American history. Through all the uncertainties of contempofary 
affairs, the inexactitudes of politics, and above the murk of party 
conflict, our new President now stands exposed. After little more 
than two years of active political life, he has received the most 
potential executive position and wide authority within the gift of 
any civilised community Such facts might well indicate the hasty 
judgment of an unschooled, boisterous people, greeting a returning 
hero, or suggest some subterranean, Yankee scheme. But in this 
case recent history 1s not fiction; and Woodrow Wilson 1s a scholar 
who values truth. 

Here stands a Southerner, Scots-Irish by descent, a Presby- 
terian, till lately a Professor and University President, lithe, 
barely more than slight ın figure, stern-eyed, with a long, strong, 
lean face which 1s wrinkled both by laughter and by his fifty-six 
years. He has already taught and written history and politics, 
has understood the academic dialect, and has met with men of 
affairs. Above all, he has been learning, quite rapidly of late; 
but in his vigorous school of statesmanship he ıs still both just 
and obstinate, as undergraduates at Princeton University, nearly 
twenty years ago, always knew him to be. Some of us will never 
forget that portentous wagging of his forefinger as he talked of 
government as well as of liberty; though we frankly marvelled at 
the simple diction which made confusion clear, and showed us 
that character was no mere question of report, but a matter of fact. 

Nevertheless, ıt 1s a shock to find that Woodrow Wilson 1s to be 
President, slowly to realise that ın some fashion or other, by 
honest yet adroit marshalling of forces widely different, a man 
not wholly uncommon in American life, has become a new sort of 
political leader. This leadership is perhaps the supreme factor; 
but its results do not lie entirely in Mr. Wilson Yet for the 
present there follows, not biography, but merely a survey of the 
way in which the new President studied his lessons, *and thus 
gained an unusual equipment for his next occypation. 
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In the ‘‘’seventies,’’ as an undergraduate at Princeton, his 
lasting view of English institutions began; and three of his 
soundest essays ın later years were on Adam Smith,* Burke, and 
Bagehot.t Already the germ of his most important book was 
embodied in an article on Government in America and ın 
England, which was publishedt as Mr. Wilson left the University 
at the age of twenty-three. His study of law and his year at 
Atlanta, Georgia, where he tried to be a lawyer, finally sent him 
‘to places where both by books and men he might better study the 
“realities of government. He received his research degree at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1886; and while there he finished 
his volume on Congressional Government, in which his under- 
graduate ideas gained fuller expression. In these years Mr. Bryce 
first knew him, and later profited by his suggestions ın the 
American Commonwealth. The ordinary duties of a University 
lecturer, first in a woman’s college and later elsewhere, did not 
check his production of a small book on American history,§ nor 
of his larger text-book,|| ın which, by review and survey of con- 
stitutional and admunistrative organisation ın other countries 
besides the United States, he cleared the way for the exposition 
of his own conception of historical and practical politics. Turning 
from politics to history, the Biography of Washington] preceded 
his most pretentious work, a five-volume History of the American 
People.** His best friends wish he had not published either. Not 
that he 1s wrong on many points; but that from such a man we 
had a right to expect better work. In both there is often the 
Suggestion of effort, a reaching out for effect; certainly in neither 
does he handle adequately the facts, which he knows are at the 
basis of all history, and naturally of every life. 

In the meantime, chiefly in the Atlantıc Monthly, but also 
elsewhere, came essays which on the whole gave real notion of a 
mind that was travelling. On all hands, ın the last fifteen years, 
Mr Wilson has been ın demand as the orator of the occasion, aš 
representative at semt-public dinners of Princeton, or of other 
educational and national corporations. Some of his soundest, 
most mirthful thoughts are now almost hidden ın the files of news- 
papers. But no lover of good English style failed, wherever be 
might be, to hope for a correct version of what Mr. Wilson had 
somewhere casually said the night before. This audience of young 
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d 
men with whom almost unconsciously Mr. Wilson has for years 
‘‘ seasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” 
has also learned that here was a very human man. However, 
none of those citizens who were not undergraduates at Princeton 
in the £’nineties”’ can appreciate the fashion ın which we then 
deferred to him. As first year men, still at least two years remote 
from the privileges of his lectures, unknown to him, puzzled.and 
almost rebellious at the requirements of an academic curriculum, 
two impatient youths went to see him to “ talk things over.” They 
came back disappointed, obliged yet encouraged to stay by the 
hard line of University regulations, but the venturesome experience 
was then summarised by the undergraduate exclamation: “ Any- 
“how, he is the most everlastingly fair man | ever talked weth.” 

Intellectually and morally, there was ın those days no court ot 
appeal from Mr. Wilson’s modest opinion. Yet technically he 
was not a great teacher. His crowded lectures were wonderful, 
especially when he broke from his scheduled definitions ; but he did 
not then bend himself to the common yet essential give-and-take 
of education. Later years showed that he understood teaching as, 
first of all, a social experience and enjoyment. Huis administrative 
contributions to education 1n America are certain to endure, but 
it is difficult for a prophet to be a professor Already his vision 
of the relation of morals to politics had become clearer. In one 
way or another I think most of us caught the possibility of that 
vision from him. It was often difficult to associate great problems 
with his simple statements; but his very simplicity compelled us to 
bow to his dignity. Nevertheless, the connection of a professor 
with real politics was still remote to our minds ; though we always 
stood in awe of him. 

In 1902, after twelve years as a professor at Princeton University, 
Mr. Wilson inevitably became 1ts President. There had been 
much talk about rejuvenation and enlargement of Princeton’s older 
academic life, and some appreciation of the problems which such 
stimulus might produce. Rapidly new buildings became part of 
the group of old and whispering halls, till to-day there 1s nothing 
in America to compare with Princeton for charm and histoitcal 
suggestion. Throughout this costly period of expansion there 
still remained the question whether Princeton was ultimately to 
be, first of all, a university of chiselled stone and happy boys, or 
of men as well as of thought. 

No one who has come ın conflict with the polite traditions of an 
historically intellectual community can fail to sympathise with Job. 
Mr. Wilson’s firmness with old friends, his determination to seek 
a short cut to realities, and his failure to appreciate the ultimate 
problems involved by some of his policies ghortly gave him the 
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reputation of a visionary, tactless master. Unfortunately, his term 
as University President culminated ın an unlovely quarrel; but 
the details of such a dispute do not at present concern us. The 
net results, as far as we may now judge them, belong in any case 
to an interesting chapter in the history of American education; 
and; even fh bare summary, they may give usa line of approach to 
, estrmate the next President of the United States. 
Mr. Wilson led in the restoration of Princeton as a home for 
` scholars; he also had a notion that boys should have a better chance 
to meet with dons, and he was concerned that, in a University, men 
of afl sorts should ın natural, social ways continually lay their 
minds side by side, under proper guidance, ın order that all might 
proftt. The methods which he chose for all these purposes were 
possibly faulty; at all events he roused the provincial, social 
conservatism of the college, while he sought to lead its inherent 
democracy. Thus he attacked a problem older than Oxford or 
Cambridge, while possibly he had not thought his policies out to 
a wise and practical conclusion. The result was turmoil, in which 
personal as well as educational and social factors played their part. 
Throughout those acrimonious months he gave the impression of 
an eager, determined man, who was sometimes undiplomatic, but 
never cowardly. Wuth this equipment from such matters Mr. 
Wilson, at the end of 1910, rapidly passed to the direction of larger 
attairs as Governor of New Jersey. At Princeton a large minority 
of the faculty and trustees had ın one way or another opposed him. 
Now he met a population of more than two million people and the 
few entrenched directors of their laws. 

Such a transition as then took place was unprecedented in 
modern American history. Traditionally, we mught recall 
Cincinnatus. Actually, we can at least understand that some of 
the political leaders* of the State had come to believe that with 
Mr. Wilson as the chief candidate on their party ticket they would 
win. In addition, larger forces in American politics had indicated 
that a man similar to Mr. Wilson would be successful in a short, 
sharp, and significant political campaign. There had been some 
discussion of Mr. Wilson as an eventual candidate for the national 
Presidency; but few had taken it seriously. At all events, Mr. 
Wilson met his first public test, and, profiting in 1910 by wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Republican policies, was elected 
Governor of New Jersey. 

As in the case of his previous office a mere summary may suggest 
the next stage. The people of New Jersey had been a prosperous 
community, chiefly interested in the affairs of New York and 
Pennsylvania, by whose borders their province was largely 
bounded. Local pqlitics were at times influenced by a few traffic 
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, 
organisations, and the State had become the legal home of corpora- 
tions, some of which, throughout the Federal Union, had flouted 
rising public opinion. As Governor Mr. Wilson first declared that 
the apparent preference of an awakened electorate must overrule 
the, ambition of one of his recent chief supporters to be a United 
States senator. In this, as possibly ın future incidents, Mr. Wrison 
refused to understand gratitude in the hitherto common patots of 
American politics. Then followed a rapid succession of 1mportant 
and not always delightful experiences to the political directors of ` 
New Jersey. The new Governor denied that by his office he was 
debarred from an active initiation ın legislation ; and, when opposed 
ın its enactment, he appealed to the people from any cloistered 
understanding as to politics on the part of those who had contrelled 
the recent history of New Jersey. The renascent forces of public 
opinion, and a certain pleased surprise on the part of the middle 
classes, carried him to victory with scarcely an exception. 

The next eighteen months thus brought Governor Wilson to 
one of the most remarkable conflicts ın American party history. 
At Baltimore, last July, on the forty-sixth ballot ın a tumultuous 
party convention, he was finally chosen as Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. He emerged from that convention free from 
political entanglements, carried to victory largely by adroit, per- 
sistent, and also lucky tactics on the part of a group of com- 
paratively unknown young men, who were learning to be successful 
politicians, though they remained honest. Their influence is 
destined to be a powerful and healthy tonic to American political 
life. 

Even a summary of this story is impossible here; the full tale of 
these days and nights and months would be almost epic. Already 
the Republican party had broken in two; soon Mr. Roosevelt was 
to become the Presidential nominee of a new political party; the 
false heat of conflict was to lead to an attempt to murder him; 
almost on the eve of election day vice-President Sherman, candidate 
of the Republican party for re-election, died. And all the while 
a national campaign was 1n progress. 

Yesterday Mr. Wilson was elected President; he had travelled 
rapidly from a leisurely village to a national position, as a 
democracy had doubtfully come to trust an expert. But Mr. 
Wilson’s success was not the victory of merely the expert, for 
Mr. Wilson has not over much respect for commissioners and 
bureaucrats. He does not suffer bores gladly or easily As 
Mr. Taft has been grieved that men did not applaud what had been 
done for them, as Mr. Roosevelt was determined that men should 
accept what he hoped to accomplish, so Mr. Wilson was*concerned 
that men, ordinary men, should learn to think that he and they 
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might agree as to what ought to be done. On the whole, 
Mr. Wilson’s test was the most extraordinary, the hardest, test 
that American democracy has endured since Lincoln’s day. Iam 
by no means sure that the millions who have indirectly voted for 
him, that even a comparatively small element ın his huge but 
active majority, understand what he has sug gested. 

Briefly, he has Proposed the restoration of the efficacy of 


-Individual judgment in America. Frankly, it is an amazing 


proposal. That judgment he hopes will be founded on morals; 
and guch a morality must be governed both by a respect for the 
liberty of others and a willingness to assume personal responsibility 
tor the enjoyment of one’s own liberty. This he declares must 
naturally belong to the translation of law and of morals into terms 
of modern business. Not often enough has the like been known 
in our day or generation. But he has said that in his judgment 
we Americans ‘‘ are to keep or lose our place of distinction among 
~ the nations by keeping or losing our faith in the practicability of 
“individual liberty.”* What results, what victories or disappoint- 
ments can the years hold out to a man with such a vision, such a 
judgment ! 

He proposes that men should take counsel together, that 
all sorts of us should try to agree as to what ought to 
be done; by glaring publicity he thinks that men who 
are our spokesmen will do as most of us really want them to do. 
If this may be disagreeable for them, how much more difficult for 
us, who will have to make up our minds as to what ought to be 
done? The practical results of such a theory may be more than 
annoying. Yet Mr. Wilson is, to a considerable degree, respon- 
sible for the possible victory of such ancient American sentiments. 
Much as he cares for liberty, many of us who voted for him thought 
first of his leadership. 

Possibly ıt 1s as well that we did so; but ın connection with his 
Stimulating ideas there continue four factors. The first is 
Mr. Wilson’s own character and methods. I doubt if he knows 
how dominant he is. In serener years, at Princeton as University 
President, and as the Governor who led New Jersey once more to be 
a respectable political community, he has shown a force, an 
obstinacy, an uncompromising quality which deserve considera- 
tion. We are still to learn how well the next President can be a 
part of a national, an imperial government. It 1s encouraging that 
the American people have begun to believe in Mr. Wilson , It 1S 
essential that he shall be able to hold in allegiance the chief 
heutenants in his party. These will be sorely puzzled at times 
to understand, especially if they do not always approve, some of 
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his plans; and in entering the White House Mr. Wilson 1s also 
entering a school of patience. A more or less willing co-operation 
is fundamental to the practical success of his political philosophy ; 
and his critics, many of his friends, are alive to this matter. Hus 
study windows have been open ; and he has hitherto done his work 
as the hum from the street has reached his ears. Will he, can he 
now, distinguish the various sounds which will swell into a roar - 
as, for the next four years, he marches along with the nation? 

The new President 1s a reformer, else he would not be President; 
and several years ago, in a brief, human essay,” Professor Wilson 
commented: ‘‘ Great should be the joy of the world over every 
«c reformer who comes to himself ’’; he added, ‘‘ the practicability 
‘of every reform is determined absolutely and always by ‘the 
‘© © circumstances of the case,’ and only those who put themselves 
‘into the midst of affairs, either by action or by observation, can 
‘know what these circumstances are, OF perceive what they 
“signify. No statesman dreams of doing what he pleases. . - "i 
However, Mr. Wilson must now bring observation into action while 
he adds to hts observation further knowledge. 

A second factor is the National Democratic party, which, since 
the Cıvıl War, has been victorious at a Presidential Election only 
in 1884 and 1892. Its opportunity is now rich; but long opposition 
has scarcely trained 1t to know itself. One section of the party has 
drawn its power from the home of some of the worst things 1n 
American life; disreputable political machines and rotten news- 
papers ın more than one city have reached out to touch State 
politics, and through them national affairs. On the other hand, 
the large Southern division of the party was solidified in the almost 
despairing years after the Civil War, when so many of the Southern 
States were administered by former slaves and by Republican 
conquerors from Washington. More recently new economic 
forces, at work throughout the country, have rapidly influenced 
the life of the planter. An industrial South now modifies the 
sectionalism of Southern Democracy, though the older habits of 
politics still linger. The party here is still conservative; not 
entirely appreciative of the rise of the new American radicalism. 
This progressive spirit 1s not exclusively Western, though ıt has 
looked to its Western leader, Mr. Bryan; he has been a great moral 
force though a beaten candidate, while he has for years preached 
his gallant heresies. In recent years “insurgent ? Republican 
leaders have also stimulated both parties till, in some Western 
States, it 1s impossible for a Tory candidate of whatever party to 
be successful. This progressive spirit has also begn winning 
victories ın Eastern States, and has become a national, independent 
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force. Furthermore, these divergent elements have a central corps 
of sober men who have kept the faith and fought for years in many 
defeats. To-day in their happiness ın the final victory of their old 
party it would be difficult for some of them to define their ideas. 
So from noisome dens of American politics, from sedate homes ın 
the’South; some of which have felt a new prosperity, from the 
victorious battle-fields of national as well as of Western progressive 
, forces, and also from quieter places, the Democratic Party has 
marched into power. It 1s with this party that Mr. Wilson is to 
try to govern this nation. 

The results ın this three-cornered fight have made the election 
returns from various States difficult of diagnosis. Yet those 
resiflts constitute the third factor ın this general political problem. 
United States Senators are still elected by State legislatures; and 
a third of the Senate must now be elected. At present the Senate 
is Republican by a narrow margin. But ıt ıs not a mere party 
question; for because of the practically equal constitutional 
powers of legislation enjoyed by both Houses of the Federal Legis- 
lature, we have found that the initiation of finance bills in the 
Lower House has made small difference. The power of amend- 
ment even to Money Bills has given the Senate the upper hand. 
Thus, the man in the street speaks of the last Tariff Bill as the 
Aldrich Bill rather than as the Payne Bill. Incidentally, Mr. 
Aldrich in the Senate, and Mr. Payne in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are both destined for rapid retirement from power. 
If, however, by the votes of either Republican or Democratic 
Senators, we should endure a check to the best results of Mr. 
Wiulson’s victory, an immense stimulus would be given to an attack 
upon the Senate and its powers as to finance. Anyone can, 
therefore, judge how important these State elections may be; but 
at this stage of a crescendo campaign no one 1s obliged to do more 
than mention this question. The great size of the Democratic 
majority in the Lower House 1s also not a good thing; for 1t will 
make the party harder to manage, and less efficient as an instrument 
of sound policies. 

Nevertheless, still a fourth factor 1s the problem which confronts 
these oddly assorted, and not finally determined, partners. The 
tariff, the “‘ trusts,” and the currency have at the same time become 
national troubles. The discussion of each might crowd useless 
volumes ; certainly here, and in view of what Mr. Wilson has said, 
all three can be reduced to a single problem. This Mr. Wilson has 
not solved by eager promises during the campaign, by solemn 
economic gormulas, nor by fixed schedules which have yet to pass 
a legislature. He has defined the problem ın clear terms of his 
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philosophy; and, strangely, we have trusted that novel political 
method; perhaps because others have been so disappointing. 

He says that we are not free. In tariff legislation, in the laws 
regarding ‘‘trusts,’’ and in the potential existence of the ** con- 
« centration and control of credit,” and thus of the usefulness of 
the currency, he sees one sinister force. This 1s the corfupt ust af 
political power for private gain. It 1s not the bigness ef a business 
which he fears, ıt ıs that sort of power which “ springs out 
‘‘ of advantages’? which able men “‘ have not created for them- ` 
“selves” The tariff system ın the United States has become a 
‘ system of favours which the phraseology of the schedule*was 
“ often deliberately contrived to conceal.” He therefore proposes 
immediate tariff revision, ‘‘ unhesitating and steadily downwart,”’ 
because, ın order to unloose real national and individual efficiency, 
the competition of those who are efficient must be freed from the 
control of men whose advantage unduly arises from their power 
to influence public legislation in “*‘ committee rooms and con- 
‘ ferences,” without consideration of the common interest and 
without opportunity for intelligent men to know what is being 
done. This requirement of publicity, and the test of common 
rather than of class interest, he feels can do much to clear the way 
to the solution of other problems. In any case, ‘‘ men do not cease 
“to be individuals by becoming the officers of corporations.” If 
penalties for the violation of laws, tested by common interest, are 
imposed on individuals, representative government can be pre- 
served as an efficient instrument of individual liberty. The 
currency question ‘‘ must be discussed and settled in the interest 
«of those who use credit, produce the crops, manufacture the 
“ goods, and quicken the commerce of the nation, rather than in 
‘the interest of the banker and the promoter, and the captain of 
“finance.” The same principle of equality of opportunity, of 
hostility to special privilege, obtains ın all these matters. 

It 1s evident, even by such an inadequate and unauthorised 
summary, that Mr. Wilson’s character and methods, the diverse 
composition of the Democratic Party, the temporary uncertainty as 
to the Senate, and the existence of complicated economic questions, 
together constitute a doubtful problem for any student of con- 
temporary politics. Fortunately, prophecy is noť required. We 
are not sure what laws may be enacted; but many of us understand 
that a principle ıs not only involved, but is fundamental ın whatever 
may be done. 

That principle is the liberation of men, not necessarily from all 
the varied economic and social evils of modern life, but from the 
results of a Government which has lent 1ts powers to “particular 
groups of people merely for their own profit, The tendency of 
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some recent American legislation has been to sap our private 
morality and national efficiency by suggesting an undue de- 
pendence on Government. Thus few things have so much implied 
socialism as the tariff legislation under Mr. Taft, for that legislation 
has stimulated speculation as to the possibilities of Government 
regulation*in varied fields and for more public ends. A failure for 

Mr. Wilson’s principle and the extension of government under 
= Mr. Roosevelt might logically, 1f ludicrously, suggest not only 
` the regulation, perhaps the ownership, of public utilities by the 
Government, but also the tabulation of morals and of individual 
obligations by a corps of statisticians ın some Government bureau. 
At all events, the election of Mr. Wilson proposes a renewed 
opportunity to judge to what extent we can still avoid Mr. 
Roosevelt’s scheme for the regulation of wages and prices under 
certain conditions by law, or by a Government commission. This 
scheme I more than surmise is in part, though perhaps un- 
consciously, descended from the Statute of Labourers, after the 
Black Death of 1349, and from the powers exercised by eighteenth- 
century magistrates under the principles of the Elizabethan Poor 
Law. 

As a comment on the irony of comparative politics, we can see 
that the severest attacks against a protective tariff are by Mr. 
Wilson, a critic of socialism and of unnecessary Government 
administrative commissions. In more sober language, the alter- 
native between an 1deal of liberty and of individual responsibility 
on the one hand, and on the other a rapid development of 
Government control and of a bureaucracy, 1s fundamentally 
involved ın our future politics. Practically, Mr. Wilson must in 
domestic politics find a way by his leadership to make his party 
sufficiently radical to secure the enactment of legislation which 
will be above suspicion of private influence, and which will begin 
in clear fashion a freer régime in economic and political life. 
Otherwise, he and his party are politically doomed. For one thing 
they will lose the support of the young men. 

Meanwhile, one aspect of Mr. Wilson’s election stands clear. 
It 1s the first time in many years that the Southern States have 
had a chance to vote for a victorious President; and that is a matter 
for national rejeicing. Furthermore, the nascent division between 
East and West has become at the least uncertain. The study of the 
electoral map would suggest that, though we are a federal empire, 
a national conviction had brought us almost to unity But that is 
not necessarily so. The analysis of the votes cast for varied parties, 
the local reasons for these results, and the personal influences which 
are involved indicate the material for much study. At the end of 
a bitter campaign we inevitably find that old ties of social and 
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sectional adhesion have broken, even if Mr. Wilson had not won 
we would have entered on a new Stage in our national history; 
and now that the Democratic Party 1s ın power we wonder what 
may be before us. Incidentally, out of the present flux of American 
parties there may emerge, just as there seems to be disappearing 
in England, a two-party system based on really opposmg radical 
and conservative principles, but in America we observers can-as 
yet scarcely tell which party 1s to be radical and also successful. 

In any case Mr. Wilson, as President, is also an important if ° 
unknown factor in foreign policy. At least four Americans have 
had in official positions a chance to live in England before they 
became Presidents, though none of them within the last half- 
century. Certainly none of them ever had the chance that Mr. 
Wilson has fad ın a private capacity to become acquainted with 
England. He has often spent his quiet holidays near Grasmere, 
and many Englishmen have come to see him at Princeton. 
According to the story, his first real interest ın government came 
to him as a boy by reading in English politics. That study 1s 
now part of him, the marrow of his being, and he 1s the better 
American for being steeped in the best traditions of English law 
and history. His mind ts certain to be careful ın foreign politics, 
to aim first towards diplomatic, equitable, and judicial settlement 
of disputes. Furthermore, he looks to the “establishment of a 
‘ foreign policy based upon justice and good will, rather than mere 
“ commercial exploitation and the selfish interests of a narrow circle 
“ of financiers extending their enterprises to the ends of the earth.” 
His firmness, his knowledge of history as well as of international 
law, will remain a buttress both to his hatred of war and to his 
natural, determined Americanism. 

The telegraph has ticked all night, giving the news of election 
returns; and the morning papers are strange with long columns of 
figures, statistical tabulations, and summaries. The general result 
is plain; and now ın the jubilant moment of Mr. Wilson’s political 
victory we can recall after many years (by paraphrase) his clear 
belief- Christianity, he said, gave the image of right living, the 
secret of all life, the way to serve the world and be happy ın it. 
Thus a man might know the significance of his own powers, and 
when tired find refreshment. By such faith, he concluded, “ fret- 
‘fulness passes away, experience mellows and strengthens and 
“makes more fit, and old age brings not senility, not satiety, not 
‘regret, but higher hope and serene maturity.”’ 


ALFRED L. P. DENNIS. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AS A BALKAN POWER. 


T HE astonishing campaign which ın three weeks has swept the 
° Turks from Macedonia and Thrace, has placed Europe before 
a new situation, and her statesmen have hastened to admit the 
banizruptcy of the status quo, and to affirm their belief in the 
principle, “The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’? Waith un- 
expected and laudable unanimity, the Great Powers appear to have 
reconciled themselves to the consequences which this principle 
involves, and to raise no objection to the allies retaining the first- 
fruits of conquest, and adjusting among themselves their respective 
frontiers. Thus Servia and Montenegro will be free to divide the 
Sandjak of Novibazar between them; Servia will occupy the 
historic plain of Kossovo and the lost capitals of the Servian Czars 
in Prizrend and Shkoplye (now no longer to be known by its 
Turkish name of Uskub); Greece will annex not only Crete and 
other islands, but also the Epirote district of Prevesa, the peninsula 
of Chalcidice and the land south of the Vistritza on the Aigean; 
while the remainder of Macedonia and Thrace will fall to the share 
of Bulgaria. While all these changes seem already to be regarded 
as an internal affair of the allies, the Great Powers will claim their 
share in deciding the fate of Constantinople and Salonica; but even 
these thorny problems do not present insuperable difficulties. 

There 1s, however, a further problem which 1s steadily assuming 
greater prominence, and which ere long may prove to be the 
danger-point of a final settlement, namely, the fate of that portion 
of the Balkan Peninsula which borders upon the Adriatic. Besides 
the three races—Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks—-who form the present 
Balkan League, there are other races in the peninsula whose 
interests 1t would be preposterous to ignore. After the Bulgars, 
the Albanians are the most numerous, and except in the extreme 
north their territory 1s racially more compact than that of any of 
their neighbours. The Coutzo-Vlachs, on the other hand, are the 
least numerous and most widely scattered of all the Balkan races, 
but for many reasons they deserve special consideration, and not 
least of all because the Kingdom of Roumania cannot leave her 
kinsmen t® the tender mercies of their rivals. The latter difficulty 
could, no doubt, be satisfactorily removed by a special charter of 
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liberties for the Coutzo-Vlachs, ın whatever new territory fate 
might place them. But the existence of Albania 1s a fatal obstacle 
to what might at first sight seem by far the simplest solution—a 
partition of the whole of European Turkey between the four allies— 
unless at the same time the principle accepted by responsible 
statesmen throughout Europe, ‘‘ The Balkans for the Balkan 
“ peoples,” be definitely thrown to the winds. Yet there is a Very , 
real danger of this actually happening. When the war opened, the, 
allies appealed to the idea of nationality, and invited the West to 
sympathise with their efforts to secure good government for their 
kinsmen under the Turkish yoke. After the initial successes of 
the war, territorial conquest was frankly admitted as their aim, and 
the division of spoils was to follow racial and linguistic lines* A 
fortnight later the ideal of ‘‘ national states’’ had already been 
abandoned, and the Servian Premier was openly advocating the 
partition of Albania as well as Macedonia. In justification of this 
new policy, ıt ıs argued that Servia’s most vital need 1s a direct 
outlet to the sea, and that this 1s only possible in the direction of 
the Adriatic. For obvious geographical reasons S. Giovanni dı 
Medua is the most northerly point at which Servia can hope to 
reach the sea, and she therefore claims that harbour, Alessio and 
Durazzo. This, of course, involves the occupation of the hinter- 
land; and thus, when Montenegro’s claims to Skutari and its 
neighbourhood have been duly allowed, Servia would be left in 
possession of the whole tract of country watered by the White and 
Black Drin. Albania would be curtailed by at least one-third, and 
the remainder would find independent existence difficult. 

The Serb, at all times over-ready to indulge in political fantasy, 
would fain shut his eyes to the fact that the new Servian policy 
widens the field of discussion, and directly challenges intervention 
by Austria-Hungary and Italy, to neither of whom the fate of 
Albania can be a matter of indifference. The settlement which 
follows the war will introduce many changes in the European 
Situation ; but it is no exaggeration to say that none of the Great 
Powers will be so vitally affected as the Dual Monarchy. Alone 
of all the Great Powers, Austria-Hungary borders with three of 
the five belligerents, and the Balkans provide her commerce with 
one of its chief outlets. Indeed, since the occupatién of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1878, she has herself been a Balkan state in the 
literal sense of the word; and their annexation in 1908 confirmed 
her position as the leading Southern Slav power. The kingdom of 
Servia, even including its new conquests, can only muster between 
three and three and a half million Serbs, while Montenegro’s total 
population 1s only 300,000. In Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, 
over two million Serbs are reinforced by three mullion Croats, speak- 
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ing identically the same language, and 1,400,000 Slovenes, speaking 
a kindred language, and inspired by similar cultural and political 
ideals. When we add to these the 650,000 Serbo-Croat Moslems 
of Bosnia, we find that the Dual Monarchy contains a population 
of 7,200,000 Southern Slavs, occupying an unbroken territory 

exactly twice as large as Servia and Montenegro combined.* 
Hence it issobvious that the appearance of a rival Southern Slav 
State upon the Adriatic 1s an event which would influence not 
emerely the external policy of the Monarchy, but even its internal 
structure. The peculiar difficulty of her position lies in the fact 
that the long-awaited Balkan upheaval has come before she has 
put her own house in order. The complete paralysis of the Dual 
System, upheld by the Magyar oligarchy 1n its own narrow interest 
as the last bulwark against democratic reforms in Hungary, has 
made it extremely difficult for Austria to remedy the growing chaos 
among the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy. The dispute which 
broke out in 1907 between Hungary and Croatia has been allowed 
to drag on for over five years, and culminated last April in the 
suspension of the Croatian constitution by the Magyar Govern- 
ment, and the appointment of the notorious Mr. Cuvaj as dictator 
of Croatia. All parties and races of the Austrian Parliament vied 
with each other ın open condemnation of Magyar misrule, and 
wrung from the Premier the assurance that Austria, altke in her 
own interest and in that of the Monarchy as a whole, was con- 
templating the possibility of intervention in favour of Croatia. But 
not the slightest attempt was made to carry out this threat, and 
Croatia has been left to the tender mercies of an incapable satrap. 
Sıx months ago the whole Slavonic South was already seething 
with discontent, and, needless to say, the victory of their Balkan 
kinsmen has roused the sentiments of Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
Bosnia to white heat. The scenes along the coast, one corre- 
spondent writes to me, are indescribable. The poorest villages are 
scraping together their savings for the wounded. The town of 
Spalato alone has offered to house forty wounded Servian officers 
during convalescence Men who a few months ago placed anti- 
militarism in the forefront of their programme are to-day talking 
of a “‘ holy war ” and ‘‘ national resurrection.” Only Cuvaj, true 
to his record, forbade collections for the Red Cross in Agram, until 
public opinion even 1n that censor-ridden town forced him to revise 

his decision 

The ruin which has overtaken the Young Turks and their policy 
of Ottomanisation, coupled with the rise of the Southern Slavs as 


* Carniola. the south of Styria and Carinthia, more than half Gorz and Istria, the 
whole of Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and large portions of four 
South Hungarian counties, In all this Slav territory the only racial islets are the 
Italians of a few coast gowns and scattered German and Magyar colonies in 
Carniola and Slavonia 
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a European Power, represents a deadly blow to the cause of 
Magyarisation in Hungary and of Magyar misrule in Croatia, and 
if statesmen ın Budapest decline to face the facts and inaugurate 
a new policy, Austria will be forced to assume this task for them. 
For some years past her politicians have played with the catchword 
of ‘Trialism—a word which ıs loosely employed to descfibe vatious 
schemes for uniting all the Southern Slav provences of *the, 
Monarchy as a single unit under Habsburg rule. This is not the 
place to indicate the method by which this unity might be reconciled , 
with a modified scheme of Centralist government such as would 
replace the effete Dual system. But that the task muŝt be 
attempted, and that without delay, 1s recognised on all sides, for 
ıt would be madness to continue a system which directly challéfiges 
its victims to compare their own misgovernment with the triumphs 
of their free kinsmen across the frontier. From this to revolution 
is but a step. 

It 1s the growing consciousness of grave omissions in her past 
policy, and of the need for its complete readjustment, which has 
dictated Austria-Hungary’s moderate attitude in the initial stages 
of the war. Indeed, the marked contrast between Count Berchtold’s 
sweet reasonableness and the haughty tactlessness of his pre- 
decessor, Count Aehrenthal, during the Bosnian crisis, seem to 
have been mistaken by the unreasoning Chauvinists of Belgrade for 
a sign of weakness. If the Dual Monarchy had opposed the 
occupation of the Sandjak (as Aehrenthal almost certainly would 
have done), or the expansion of Servia to the south, she would have 
drawn upon herself the disapproval of all Europe. But in denying 
Servia’s right to an Adriatic port she is enforcing that very prin- 
ciple of nationality to which the Serbs pretend to appeal, and 1s, at 
the same time, earning the right to pose as protector of the most 
ancient, 1f the most neglected, race in Europe. So long as the 
position of her own Southern Slavs 1s still unregulated, the 
Monarchy cannot risk the establishment of a rival along the 
Adriatic, now more than ever her sole line of communication with 
the East. On the other hand, the moment has arrived when she 
can atone for high-handed treatment of Servia in the past by a 
generous recognition of that country’s economic needs. Servia 
bases her demand for an Adriatic port upon the need for economic 
independence; in reality the occupation of Durazzo would involve 
her in the most dangerous adventures. Austria-Hungary, though 
opposed to a partition of Albania, is willing to facilitate the free 
expansion of Servian commerce; and by withdrawing her former 
objection to Servia and Montenegro joining hands across the 
Sandjak, she removes the main hindrance to the national*consoltida- 
tion of the two Serb states. But geographical reasons prevent a 
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railway to the coast from passing through Montenegro, and it must 
not be forgotten that the valley of the Drin (the only possible route 
between Uskub and Medua) also presents grave engineering 
difficulties. If, however, Servia persists in demanding this exit, 
special control of the future railway and of commercial depéts at its 
Adriatic tefminus could be secured to her, as one of the conditions 
of Albanian autonomy. If Servia is wise, however, she will listen 
to Austrian overtures and accept an arrangement which will secure 
“her trade an outlet under far more favourable circumstances farther 
north. Her natural trade route to the West is a railway linking 
Uzice with Vardiste ın East Bosnia. From that point the railway 
already runs through Sarajevo to the Dalmatian coast. The 
harbour of Gravosa 1s infinitely superior to Medua or Durazzo, 
and even that of Metkovic has some advantages over them ; but when 
the Bugojno-Arzano line (long delayed but at last on the point 
of construction) 1s complete, a direct route will be available from 
Belgrade and Central Servia to the splendid port of Spalato, which 
nature has selected as the future capital of Dalmatia, perhaps even 
of its hinterland. The line through Albania has no prospect of 
financial success for at least a generation, and would involve the 
military investment of a wild country peopled by bitterly hostile 
tribes; while the trans-Bosnian route would open up great possi- 
bilities for the development of Western and Central Servia, and 
has the further advantage that it runs through territory inhabited 
exclusively by Serbo-Croats. Austria-Hungary has already 
impressed Europe by her moderation, and she would at once 
deepen this impression and best serve her own interests by offering 
Servia really generous commercial advantages—a trans-Bosnian 
outlet for her exports and capital for railway development in West 
Servia and the Sandjak. Servia’s rejection of such terms would 
furnish clear proof that her designs on the Adriatic are not 
economic but political, and are inspired by those Belgrade fanatics 
who regard the conquest of Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia as a 
possibility of the near future! 

The case of Montenegro is somewhat different. Cattaro, the 
port which nature assigned to her, is in the hands of Austria—the 
roadstead of Antivari is dominated by Austrian forts, and their 
Virpazar-Antivari railway is a mere makeshift, as every traveller 
on it must realise. If Montenegro were allowed to occupy Skutarı 
and the strip of land connecting it with the sea, she would be 
provided with a worthy capital and with the means of regulating 
the Bojana river—the natural link between the interior and the sea. 
This solution would, it is true, rob Albania of one of its few towns 
of impoftance; but it would not prevent the erection of an 
autonomous Albaman state, as would the Servian claim to Durazzo 
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and 1ts hinterland. What precise form the government of the new 
state 1s to take and whether its ruler 1s to be a Western prince or 
one of its own adventurous chiefs, will depend mainly on the course 
of events ın Albania itself. But under no circumstances can 
Austria-Hungary—who has so long enjoyed a vague protectorate 
over the Albanian Catholics and an equally real or unreal influence 
among the Moslem population—abandon the cause’of Albarfian . 
independence without destroying the last remnants of her prestige. 
throughout the Balkans. 

In yet another direction Austria-Hungary 1s called upon to play 
an important part at the close of the war. It was mainly owing to 
Vienna’s restraining influence that Roumania has observed that 
strict neutrality which alone enabled Bulgaria to concentraté"her 
whole forces against the Turks. No settlement 1s possible which 
ignores Roumania’s claim to compensation; and Austria-Hungary 
1s well aware that her failure to back this claim would lead to a 
dissolution of the Austro-Roumanian military convention. 
Roumania ts entitled to demand as minimum the dismantlement (if 
not the cession) of Silistria, the revision in her favour of the 
Dobrudza frontier, and a definite charter of liberties for the Coutzo- 
Viachs of Macedonia and for the Roumanian population of Eastern 
Servia. All this 1s very inadequate compensation to Roumania 
for the complete reversal of the Balkan balance of power; and the 
really just solution would be an invitation to Roumania to enter 
a ‘‘ League of the five Kings” and to make Constantinople her 
capital. But though this need not prevent its proclamation as an 
international free port and the right of all nations to free access 
through the Dardanelles, ıt 1s to be feared that neither Bulgaria 
nor the Great Powers would agree to such a solution—the former,’ 
because she secretly covets the Golden Horn; the latter, because 
their political and financial interests seem to demand that the 
Turkish capital should be spared the fate of its European provinces. 
But as suggestions are already being made in various quarters, 
that a Christian prince should be entrusted with the government of 
Constantinople, ıt may fairly be argued that neutral Roumania 1s 
the candidate least distasteful to all parties and specially qualified 
to assume the guardianship of the straits. 

The fate of the Balkans will soon be transferred from the hand of 
the soldier to that of the diplomatist, and it is quite impossible at 
this stage to forecast the final settlement. But it may be assumed 
that no scheme of territorial revision has any prospect of success 
which ignores the interests of Austria-Hungary as the leading 
Southern Slav Power, and of Roumania, as the most powerful of 
the five Christian states of the Peninsula. 
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A WISE BOOK ON WEST-CENTRAL AFRICA. 


i N R. JOHN H. HARRIS has rendered a great public service 

* in the preparation and publishing of his book, Dawn in 
Darkest Africa * He has been studying for this final expression of 
oputron and for the painting of these pictures of West-Central 
Africa at the present day, by a very careful examination of 
the Western Congo Basin, of Angola and Sao Thomé, during 
fourteen years, ın which period he must have traversed some- 
thing like 10,000 miles over the regions cited. It should te 
added, ın that spirit of justice which 1s now more than ever 
necessary in our social life, that he has been greatly helped 
in his work by Mrs. Harris, and probably a good deal of 
the observations on native life in Afrıca, and not a few 
amongst the apt and beautiful photographic illustrations of the 
work are to be credited to the traveller’s wife. 

Perhaps the most important feature in the work is its politico- 
economic side. Mr. Harris attempts to write with absolute 
impartiality, unbiassed by the facts that he 1s an Englishman, a 
Protestant Christian, that he has been a missionary, and that he 1s 
at present in the service of the Anti-Slavery Society. Let us con- 
sider, first of all, what he says about the Portuguese, because the 
question of Portuguese Africa, both East and West, 1s going to 
play a very important part during the next twenty years in the 
adjustment of European relations and of the lines along which 
Negro Africa ıs to be developed and civilised. ‘‘The whole 
“trouble with the Portuguese, commercially and diplomatically, 
“hes in their eternal protestations of sincerity, integrity, and 
‘“ courtesy on the one hand, and, on the other, a total incapability 
‘‘ of observing the most sacred promises . . . The Portuguese 
“1g very like the African; you despair of curing him of his weak- 
‘“ nesses—which are, after all, seldom intentionally vicious—and 
“yet you love him, because his kindly nature compels you.” But 
in many respects the Portuguese, as colonisers of Africa, are much 
less black than they have been painted; either by those who followed 
in the wake of Rhodes twenty years ago and abused the Portuguese 


* Dawn tn Darkest Africa, by John H Harris With an introduction by the 
Rt Hon the Earl of Cr8mer Smith, Elder & Co (price ros 6d) 
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on the principle of the wolf’s dealing with the lamb, or by a school 
of German politicrans of to-day who declare the Portuguese are 
quite unfitted to rule any part of Africa, because it 1s desired by 
those who seek to make Germany a great Colonial nation to extend 
her flag over at any rate a large portion of the Dark Continent. 
Mr. Harris is right ın awakening us to a reality of the stua- 
tion. The Portuguese are not by any means bad colonisers, 
nor are they unwelcome as traders—established and peregrinating , 
—in West-Central Africa. In fact, as traders they rather’ 
wipe the eye in Western Congoland of Germans and Belgians, 

because they are far more conciliatory in their dealings*with 

the natives, much cleverer in picking up a superficial 

acquaintance with African tongues, and much more patient 

in their procedure. As colonisers they stand the climate a 

great deal better than other Europeans, they are industrious, and 

they either have numerous children by their white wives, or, 1f they 

have not married a white Portuguese, they espouse—more or less— 

a negro woman, and take special care to educate their half-caste 

progeny. Mr. Harris denies that the Portuguese treatment of 

natives demands a transfer of territory to some more progressive 

Power, such as Germany. ‘‘ Are those,” he asks, ‘* who advocate 

‘this policy quite sure that the progressive Power would treat the 

‘natives better than the Portuguese do? If so, where is the 

‘evidence? Does East Africa provide it?’’ (He negatives this 

question ) ‘‘ Does the treatment of the Hereros and the shooting of 

“ British Kaffirs demonstrate it?” He believes that if Germany 

possessed Angola she would be, under present circumstances, quite 

as unscrupulous as Portugal in furnishing Sao Thomé with labour 

from Angola. 

The present writer does not endorse this rather stern conclusion, 
because he 1s perhaps more fully aware than Mr. Harris that there 
exists a very keen conscience amongst the mass of the Protestants, 
and some of the Catholics ın Germany, on the subject of the right 
treatment of the negro peoples. Nor can he agree that Germany, so 
far, has shown any more sign of inculcating race-hatred and race- 
exclusivism than the Portuguese. Nevertheless, he endorses the 
opinion of the author of the book that the Portuguese have a kindly 
nature, that considerable portions of Angola are well administered, 
and are inhabited by prosperous negro peoples, ın some cases 
highly educated. So far as principles of justice are to dominate 
our policy in Europe, it would be an act of injustice and an abuse 
of armed strength to force Portugal to cede or sell her colonies 
to any other Power Whether, on the other hand, it would not 
be of advantage to Portugal to dispose of the scarcely developed 
districts of Portuguese Cohgo and Cabindg, and the northern 
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portion of the Mozambique province in East Africa, 1f Germany 
were willing to pay a good price for these territories, 1s another 
question. It would not be beneath the dignity of Portugal to act 
in this manner, and the money derived from such a transaction 
might be spent to great advantage on opening up Portugal itself 
by light railways. But so far as the bulk of the Portuguese colonies 
1s concerned ın Africa and Asia, their development is not beyond 
the national resources of Portugal or the talents of her people. 

But we move very rapidly nowadays, and those who are really 
friends of Portugal can best show their friendship by pointing out 
the absolute necessity for a Progressive policy in the Portuguese 
dominions beyond the seas. If the British Government wished to 
helg Portugal on this ascending path, ıt would use its utmost efforts 
to persuade the Royalist party having its headquarters in Portugal 
to drop any further agitation against the Republican Government 
for, let us say, ten years. During this time of truce the Government 
of Lisbon should endeavour first to get complete control over their 
Colonial administration. This, as Mr. Harris points out, not in- 
frequently ignores the laws and regulations which the Colonial 
Office at Lisbon desires to enforce. On the other hand, such 
colonies of considerable antiquity and extent of settlement as 
Angola complain of the hitherto selfish policy of the metropolis. 
They would probably be willing to Open their ports to the 
merchants of all nations on equal terms. At any rate, when I was 
personally acquainted with this region, I know that most of the 
Portuguese ın Angola detested the system of differential duties, 
and the degree of protection which was accorded to the few 
manufacturers of Portugal itself. If all Portuguese Africa were 
placed under a Free Trade régime,* we should hear little more of 
any German desire to acquire these territories, for the most part 
tich in the natural products of Africa, and in many regions 
inhabited by negro tribes keen for honest commerce, 

There ts, however, one measure which the British Government, 
as the ally and adviser of Portugal, must enforce on Portuguese 
attention ; and that ıs the cessation of any slave trade—no matter 
under what high-sounding title—which still devastates portions of 
the Angola hinterland, more especially in the central or Benguela 
province. A litle better management of things, a little more 
honesty, a little less greed on the part of one or two extremely 
‘wealthy Portuguese planters and slave-owners in Sao Thomé [who 
with their funds assist to maintain the Royalist agitation], and the 
circumstances of Sao Thomé could be rightly adjusted Free 
labour, honestly paid, and not detained too long from its home, 
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* Already Portuguese, Guinea 1s Free Trade and without a differential tariff 
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could be readily obtained for the efficient working of the Sao 
Thomé cocoa plantations. Sao Thomé ıs worthy of some states- 
manshıp. It 1s a little island—not 400 square miles ın superficies, 
almost immediately under the Equator, but endowed with a fairly 
healthy climate on the uplands, a very rich volcanic soil, 
magnificent forests, and a sufficient, yet not excessiwe, rainfall. 
It probably now grows the best cocoa in the world, Resides being 
admirably suited for the cultivation of coffee, cinchona, and all the’ , 
products of the equatorial, tropical, and even the sub-tropical zones’ 
—for 1ts mountains reach to altitudes where frost may occur. * 
Principe Island 1s equally rich as regards soil and extravagance of 
forest growth, but during the last ten years ıt has been devastated 
by sleeping sickness, and this has been introduced by the importa- 
tion of slaves from the Congo Basin It will require the most 
heroic efforts to get rid of the tse-tse fly in Principe, and restore the 
Island to 1ts former position of a very wealthy plantation colony 
Indeed, ıt might be preferable on the part of the Portuguese to sell 
Principe to Germany if a good offer were made. The Germans, 
with their energy and practical application of the latest scientific 
discoveries, would find a means of getting rid of the tse-tse fly 
(which does not ascend very high into the mountains), of 
eliminating sleeping sickness, and most other germ-diseases, and 
of turning Principe into a perfectly marvellous cocoa-and-rubber- 
producing region. 

With regard to the Congo Basin 1n general, Mr Harris seems to 
advocate the sale of nearly all the Belgian and French Congo to 
Germany, of course, under future free trade conditions, Belgian 
Congo cannot be governed equitably for the next twenty years (he 
thinks) without a grant-in-aid of at least one million sterling per 
annum. The question he asks, therefore, 1s. ‘‘ Are the Belgians 
‘‘ ready to invest a sum of twenty to thirty millions sterling ın the 
‘ Congo during the next twenty to twenty-five years?” Belgian 
Congoland ıs thirteen times the size of Southern Nigeria. Southern 
Nigeria, not yet sufficiently administered, ın the best interests, of 
the natives, requires a white personnel of about goo men of all 
grades Mr. Harris considers that the Belgian Congo at the same 
rate would in proportion to its area of 900,000 square miles require 
over 10,400 white men for its administration. Yet the Belgian 
Colonial authorities experience the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
an efficient personnel of about 2,000 His ideas, that the Belgian 
Government might retain the Lower Congo, and a part of the 
Kwango-Kasai basin. and transfer almost the whole of the central 
regions to Germany, for example, against an indemnity in money 
which would permit of Belgium developing the resourees of the 
Lower Congo—especially the rich region to the north of Boma, 
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another Sao Thomé—to the utmost advantage, without unduly 
straining her resources as a colonial power. 

France, however, has not given up her reverstonary right to the 
Belgian Congo. Moreover, there 1s the question of French Congo 
itself to be considered—a region which, though very healthy, has 
hitherto only paid France ın what might be called ‘‘ blood-money.”’ 


. The French administration of French Congo has been almost as bad 


, as the Leopoldian régime in Belgian Congo—perhaps quite as bad 


if we knew all the facts; but, owing to the delicacy of our political 
relations with France during the early years of the twentieth 
century, every effort was made to suppress the publication of 
frankly-worded reports as to French cruelties ın that region, or the 
not ‘infrequently outrageous treatment of British merchants who 
attempted to enjoy the supposed advaritages conferred on the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo by the dead-letter Act of Berlin. 
The very detailed reports of American missionaries, male and 
female, on this subject, are preserved in the pages of Mr. Morel’s 
organ, the African Mail, but a great deal of influence has been put 
forth to prevent these articles being noticed or commented on else- 
where ın the Press. We know, however, that this criticism of 
French Congo has been due to no national jealousy, envy, or spite- 
fulness on this side of the Channel, for—thank goodness !—there 
have been French men of science, French officials, honest enough 
to protest quite as loudly against the monstrous maladmunistration 
of this large colony. It might be invidious to quote the names of 
such of these men as are living, but to mention only one of the 
dead, it is well known that De Brazza before he died, on his way 
home, had compiled an indictment of a very terrible nature, which 
the French Government has never been able to publish. 

It would perhaps be well for Africa, and well for the settlement 
of outstanding European questions, if France could see her way 
to dispose of her colony of French Congo and her reversionary 
right over Belgian Congo by making over both to Germany. 
But Germany obstinately withholds the one price that France would 
accept for such a diminution of colonial territory—Metz and French 
Lorraine. Meanwhile, a great deal has been done to reform old 
abuses ın the French Congo, for ıt must not be imagined that the 
French Governrfient has contented itself by refusing to publish 
the criticisms of 1ts commissioners and officials. It has set itself 
to work during the past few years gradually to deal with Frenck 
Congo on the same lines as those which govern its policy—for the 
most part very happily—in French West Africa. Even with the 
gradual enforcement of these reforms and the curtailment or 
extinction of the rights of concessionaires, French Congo remains 
a somewhat profitable portion of the French dominions owing ta 
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its amazing wealth in wild rubber. It 1s anything but a negligible 
quantity in French stock-taking. Yet I believe that France would 
be content to lumit her Central African frontier at the Mubang1 and 
the Shari, and surrender all further interest ın Congo development 
to Germany. But for nothing less than the restoration of French- 
speaking Lorraine to France, the désintéressement of Germaify 1n 
regard to the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, and consequently an | 
acknowledgment by Germany that she has no designs whatever 

on the Belgian Kingdom. p 

Mr. Harris considers that France will ask, in addition, for the 
autonomy of Alsace and German-speaking Lorraine. This Would 
be an unreasonable demand; and, in my recent conversations with 
leaders of public opinion in France, I have not heard themt*put 
forward such an idea All that part of Alsace-Lorraine which 
speaks German as its native tongue, should obviously continue to 
belong to the German Empire. But so universally opposed are all 
German public men to the retrocession to France of a single 
square-mile of French-speaking Lorraine, that they refuse to 
discuss such a possibility. Their influence in this respect extends 
even to England and to the English Press; for although I 
mentioned this point in my address to the Anglo-German Confer- 
ence, and although that address was, on the whole, very fully 
reported, the guid pro quo (Metz, &c.) for French Congo was 
carefully omitted from every English newspaper, and my letters 
asking for its recital as a completion of my argument were not 
inserted. Very well; here ıs the pierre d'achoppement in all these 
schemes for the alteration of the map of Africa, which Mr. Harris 
discusses so lucidly in the last chapter of his book. And, ıt might 
be added, here is the chief obstacle to the right settlement of the 
affairs of the Near East. France will give up nothing more, will, 
in fact, continue to hinder German advance in the Levant and 
everywhere else so long as she remains unsatisfied as to her security 
on her north-eastern frontier. For not only does she wish senti- 
mentally to reunite Metz and the small district of French-speaking 
Lorraine to France, but she feels that unless some such pledge 1s 
given to her by Germany (that no wanton attack will henceforth be 
made on her territorial integrity and on that of Belgium) she ıs not 
justified in doing anything whatever to assist the expansion of 
Germany. On the contrary, she will resist such expansion tooth 
and nail, and endeavour, if she can, to drag Great Britain into the 
mélée. 

Mr. Harris praises the German treatment of other nations’ 
commerce ın German Africa. ‘‘ Experience has shown us that 
“© commerce need have no fear of such a change (the “acquisition 
“by Germany of much of the Congo bgsin), for Germany 
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‘‘ welcomes and treats fairly the commercial houses of all nations. 
" No favour is granted to a German firm which 1s prejudicial to 
“ the representatives of other Powers.” 

While he does full justice to bis fellow-countrymen—“ Ingleza 
“ nta fombaka, the Englishman never hes,” ıs the character, he 
States, whith is given to us in Angola and Western Congo- 

land—his praise ıs by no means indiscriminate, nor does 
+ he fail to criticise or deprecate wrong features in our 
~ policy. As regards a Supposed desire on the part of the 
British Government to trade away the Gambia colony to 
Frante, he 1s very emphatic in declaring that such an act would 
not only inflict grievous harm on British commerce and strategics 
in West Africa—for the mouth of the Gambia ıs a deep, easy, 
and not sufficiently appreciated harbour—but an act of great 
Injustice towards the nattve tribes, to whom we promised in old and 
new agreements that our protection should remain for ever. It ts 
an open secret that Sir Reginald Antrobus, so many years ın charge 
of affairs at the Colomal Office, and now principal Crown Agent 
for the Colonies, always opposed the cession of the Gambia to 
France. He pointed out that though narrow, this was an important 
wedge of Free Trade country in a vast domain of Protectionism, 
which through sts influence was reacting on the French and obliging 
them to adopt a more reasonable commercial policy—a perfectly 
true statement. It1s also known, and therefore may be said without 
indiscretion, that the French have been for some time past 
endeavouring to constrain us to give up the Gambia by refusing to 
consent to the establishment of a British protectorate over Maskat. 

This protectorate would enable us to check more efficiently the 
traffic in rifles and ammunition carried on in French as well as Arab 
ships between South-east Arabia and Persian Baluchistan, a 
traffic which ıs deliberately encouraged by the Afghans with the 
object some day of provoking and aiding a great rebellion in India 
against the British and the Christians. 

This is perhaps an instance of French selfishness and unfriendl- 
ness. At the same time, France is only acting on treaty rights, and 
it is nO more good abusing her for so doing than to scold her for 
not ceding French Congo to Germany But it is to be hoped that 
the eventual réglement of British and French interests in the 
Persian Gulf may be easier to effect than the tremendous question 
of the retrocession of Metz with all it implies, and that British 
Gambia may remain British. It will cease to irk the French and 
all French West-Africa when the latter comes—as I believe ıt will 
before long—under a Free Trade régime, and a customs union can 
be effected Between the British and French colonies ın this direction. 

In his chapter on sace prejudice, Mr. Harris lashes the ignorant 
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attitude of British men and women of all classes towards the negro 
in West Africa, and that without ın the least seeking to make more 
than a fair statement of the negro’s good qualities He even 
threatens that if a certain type of white man continues to rail much 
longer at ‘‘ native immorality,” and thereby to stir up race wars 
and lynchings, there will be precipitated the publication of 
‘ strange stories and appalling statistics, locked at present in the 
“ breasts of governors, doctors, missionaries, and educated © 
<“ natives,’? and which will show that, so far as immorality goes, ` 
the white man 1s no better than the black—in Africa. In his chapter 
on the educated native the author writes the absolute truth, sand 
writes perfectly fairly. Not a word of what he says should be 
missed. In fact, one thing I lıke about this book ıs the tersaness 
of its style. No statement is exaggerated; there ıs no declamation, 
no “tosh” or sentimentality. His remarks about African 
polygamy may not meet with widespread agreement, nor will they 
be pleasing to some missionaries of narrow outlook. But at any 
rate they are broad-minded and unemotional. The pen pictures of 
native life—its sorrows, its crimes, its joys, its whimsicalities, give 
even to the untravelled reader a balanced and accurate representa- 
tion of what the negro is like under all conditions in W est-Central 
Africa, as civilised, semi-civilised, and as raw Savage. The 
chapters on the commercial and agricultural development of West 
Africa are equally good. That this ıs a ‘‘ wise book on West- 
‘ Central Africa’? ıs not the conclusion only of the author of this 
review, as 1s evident from the fact that the book itself has been read 
in proof and then furnished with an introduction by Lord Cromer. 
This introduction 1s not merely a review and a criticism of Mr 
Harris’s opinions and deductions, but it contains some very pithy 
and noteworthy conclusions from Lord Cromer’s own knowledge 
of Africa. These are as well worthy of attention and remembrance 
as the writings of Mr. Harris, and their tone will commend them 
thoroughly to the readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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GEORGE TYRRELL. 


T HE dominant, practically the sole interest of George Tyrrell’s 
e life was religion. At the age of fifteen he was seized into its 
service—as he felt on after-reflection—almost against his will; 
stssving but in vain to resist, alternately chafing at and hugging 
the chains with which it had suddenly bound him. The last hours 
of his conscious life he spent in revising his final act of chastened 
but still triumphant hope and faith ın religion as determined by 
the Spirit of Christ. Between those two terms there stretched a 
life of unresting labour of heart and mind ın the cause which had 
so imperiously made him its own. ‘* Another shall gird thee, and 
"carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” That seemed to Tyrrell 
to have been his own experience, not only at the end but his whole 
life through, from that fifteenth year onwards. 


I. 


Tyrrell was born in Dublin on the 6th of February, 1861. His 
father, who died less than six weeks before the birth of his famous 
son, was sub-editor of the Dublin Evening Mail. But it 1s with 
the University that the Tyrrell name has been most closely and 
honourably associated. For the Classical Honorman of the early 
eighties ıt had a kind of magical significance. Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, George’s first cousin, was then, as he still 1s, Professor 
of Greek, and had already achieved a European reputation for the 
delicacy and richness of his classical scholarship. William 
Gerald, the only brother of the great Jesuit and his senior by ten 
years, cut off at the age of twenty-five, had left behind him a 
reputation for classical attainments, which was ın those days one 
of the legendasy glories of the University. 

Tyrrell’s early years, as he pictures them in his Autobiography, 
were certainly a training in detachment. It was the kind of detach- 
ment, the want of a settled home and a sufficient income, which 
in England would be only too likely to sap the assured confidence 
and self-respect on which the family is founded. But in Ireland 
much ‘respectability ° has to be and is maintained under such 
conditions with a cheerfulness which does not know that it is 
courageous, and a resignation which exhibits no trace of stoical 
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severity. There was something very lovable in Tyrrell’s later 
detachment which was due to this peculiarly Irish training. Hus 
religion had no doubt deepened and sweetened it, but was certainly 
not its only, not even its principal, source. 

Tyrrell was educated at Rathmines School under ‘ dear old 
‘’ Dr. Benson,” as he ts and will always be to all who ever worked 
under him, whether as master or pupil. It 1s possible for all 
schoolboys to shirk, and the indefatigable student of later days 
insists that he shirked shamelessly at Rathmines. There was no ` 
doubt exaggeration in the repentant retrospect, yet the school 
record compels us to admit that ıt was less than any who knew'the 
eager and tireless intellectual worker of later days could have con- 
sidered possible. But ıf Tyrrell did not allow Rathmines to de all 
that ıt might have done for him, and actually did for many others 
2 who had not a tithe of his ability, ın the way of intellectual training, 
he always, to the end, looked back with gratitude to the rich and 
vivid humanity, the warm kindling sympathy, and the manly 
religiousness of its great headmaster. It was in his fifteenth or 
sixteenth year that the things of religion began to attract him. The 
motive of the autobiographical fragment which he has left us, the 
desire to reveal to those who trusted to him for spiritual direction 
the frail and unworthy roots out of which such power as he had in 
that kind had grown, led him to be unduly hard on himself. Yet 
there 1s no reason to doubt the general truth of his later view as 
to the nature of the attraction which first drew him to religious 
things. It was largely external and even unworthy, the furtive 
and rebellious interest of the perverse boyish imagination ın 
strange, forbidden things. It was such ritualism as was possible 
in the Irish Church 1n the mid-’seventies, the mild ritualism of 
St. Bartholomew’s and Grangegorman, that appealed to him as 
something more interesting indeed ın itself than the dreary 
Protestant worship of most Dublin churches of that day, but 
interesting especially, as the expression of a new and dangerous 
heterodoxy. 

Yet even from the first there was something more than this*in the 
fascination to which he yielded. It was really the claims of his 
whole nature that were beginning to find their satisfaction. The 
soundness of instinct ın him soon discovered that the religious 
aspects and motives of his first attraction were altogether unworthy, 
but that behind and through them a new worthiness had been dis- 
closed, to which he could not refuse all his future service. The 
great vocations of life often declare themselves through what seem 
to be our least excusable perversities. So it was with Tyrrell. 
His true vocation had found him in his defiant half-trifling* with the 
most sacred things. It had found him because, tt had found and 
was able to evoke with ever-increasing power what was best in him 
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—his feeling for reality, that ‘‘ spirit of truthfulness,” of which he 
afterwards said, ın one of his finest phrases, that ıt was “ the only 
“infallible guardian of truth.” And so ıt came about that, having 
been once attracted by the Catholic type of religion as presented 
in the effects of the Tractarian Revival, he was forced by his own 
nature towards and into Rome, the true depository in the West of 
_ that type as an uninterrupted tradition of the religious life, and of 


- its various helps and expressions. In his account of an actual 


concrete experience which immediately preceded his submission 
to Rome, he has shown us how this feeling for reality determined 
him finally to the step which he had long vaguely forefelt as inevit- 
able. He had left Ireland on the last day of March, 1879, to join 
the “best-loved friend of a lifetime peculiarly rich in friendships, 
Robert Radclyffe Dolling, in London. Here is how he describes 
his first Sunday: 


*" My first Sunday in London was Palm Sunday, and I was to go 
to the Blessing of Palms at St Alban’s. I cannot, to this day, lay 
my finger on any solid ground for the impression, for the service 
was as reverently and liturgically conducted as one could wish; 
but the sense of levity and unreality about the whole proceeding 
was to me so strong that I left the church ın a few minutes with a 
feeling of sickness and anger and disappointment I should say 
now that what I missed was that appeal to our historical sense 
which precisely the same ceremony would have made ın a Catholic 
church, where 1t would have been the utterance of the great com- 
munion of the faithful, past and present, of all ages and nations, 
and not merely of a few irresponsible agents, acting in defiance of 
the community to which they belonged 

‘’ And of this view I had some confirmation For, while I hung 
about Holborn, waiting to join Dolling at the end of the service, 
chance took my wandering steps into Ely Place, where I beheld 
people descending into the bowels of the earth, whom I followed, 
to find myself ın the crypt of St Etheldreda’s, where, in darkness 
and ’mid the smell of a dirty Irish crowd, the same service was 
being conducted, in nasal tones, most unmusically, by three very 
typically popish priests Of course, ıt was mere emotion and 
sentiment, and I set no store by it either then or now, but oh! the 
sense of reality! Here was the old business, being carried on by 
the old firm, in the old ways; here was continuity, that took one 
back to the Catacombs, here was no need of, and therefore no 
suspicion of, pose or theatrical parade, 1ts ssthetic blemishes 
were its very beauties for me, in that mood ”’ 


A little more than a month after this incident Tyrrell was received 
into the Roman Church. In November of the same year—he was 
not yet 19—he was sent out to Cyprus to help Father Henry 
Schomberg Kerr in the work of a school which the English Jesuits 
had just opened in Limassol for the instruction of the Cypriote youth 
in English. It was intended that he should remain in Cyprus for 
a year and consider ıt as a term of probation before definitely 
entering the Society. However, the Cyprus experiment came to 
an untimely end, and in January, 1880, Tyrrell mound himself at 
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the English College of the Jesuits at Malta, where he was to finish 
his year of probation. In September he entered upon his novice- 
ship at Manresa House, Roehampton. At the close of his 
noviceship ın 1882 he took the “‘simple’’ vows, was ordained 
priest ın 1891, and made his profession of the “solemn ’’ vows in 
1898. In 1893-4 he spent a year as parochial mission priest irf the 
manufacturing town of St. Helens in Lancashire—the happiest , 
year of his life in the Society. From 1894 to 1896 he held a chair, _ 
of Philosophy at Stonyhurst. Ever since the promulgation ot 
Leo XIII.’s encyclical Æternı Patris ın 1878 there had been a 
certain very limited movement in the Society towards” the 
philosophy of Aquinas. Into this movement Tyrrell flung himself 
enthusiastically. He felt that the teaching of St Thomas might 
be made an instrument of theological and even directly religious 
renewal. Thus in a letter of 1897 he wrote of him: 
‘* Aquinas was essentially liberal-minded and sympathetic ; with 
a strong infusion of Platonism through Augustine and the Vic- 
torines, as unlike as possible ın tone and temper to the Scholastics 
I cannot but think ıf he were studied, not as an authority, but 
critically and historically as a genius, such a study would be ın 
itself an invaluable instrument of ecclesiastical education If the 
movement could be deflected in this direction, ıt would be unto 
life and not unto death This is what I fought for, for two years 
In a word, I would study Aquinas as I would study Dante, in order 
that knowing the mind of another age we might know the mind of 
our own more intelligently But, of course, such an idea met with 
little sympathy, and I only succeeded in creating a vague ım- 
pression that in favouring the Pope’s ultra-Thomism I was disloyal 
to the anti-Dominican traditions of the S J. What could I do 
then but shrug my shoulders? For I suppose if the Dominicans 


knew what my Thomism meant, they would burn me at a slow 
fire ”? 


Nothing troubled the Society more than that shrug of Tyrrell’s 
shoulders. Jt meant a difference of outlook, indeed of aim also, 
between himself and the Society, which had already grown beyond 
the reach of explanation. The Society was satisfied, at least most 
of 1ts members were, with tts traditional theology. If ome of its 
members broke away from that theology, ıt was necessarily ın the 
interests of a theology to which the Society was traditionally 
opposed And how could Tyrrell explain that his interest was in 
neither as a fixed and unalterable system, but in the quest of what 
was most living and fruitful for our present times in all the theologies 
of the past—a quest which was most likely to be successful where 
in the past there had been really original and independent thinking, 
asin the case of St. Thomas? Atany rate, the Society was uneasy, 
and Tyrrell was sent to Farm-street. There, at the end of 1899, 
the trouble was renewed by the publication, of the article “ A 
‘“ Perverted Devotion.” The title was barbed with Tyrrell’s pro- 
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vocative irony, for the devotion referred to was the devotion to the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment. It was this article that led 
to his really acute differences with the Society. Hitherto he had 
had to deal only with the heads of the English province. Even 
where they least understood, their treatment of him had been con- 
sidtrate and not unfriendly. Even now they stood by him as far 
_ asethe discipline of the order would allow. But the offending 
_ article had been delated to the General at Rome. The reports of 

the censors deputed to examine it, though differing ın temper and 
in the theological competence which they disclosed, were both alike 
unfavourable. In August, 1900, Tyrrell was sent into ecclesiastical 
exile at Richmond, in Yorkshire. There he remained till the 
befanning of 1906, when the publication of portions of the “ Much- 
“abused Letter” in an Italian newspaper led to his sudden 
expulsion from the Society. To the greater public, or to that 
portion of it which alone ıs interested in such things, Tyrrell’s 
name had, for the first time, become familiar. The last three years 
of his life, with all their struggles and controversies, were lived ın 
the open. 


I. 


It 1s conceivable that the story of Tyrrell’s life, as told in the 
autobiography and in Miss Petre’s Life, will provoke in the plain. 
blunt man whose interest in religion, as ın most things, 1s defined 
by considerations of law and order, of conventional authority and 
obedience, a multitude of questions: ‘‘ Why did this man, after 
“ the experiences which he himself records of his year of probation, 
“enter the Society at all? Why did he take the simple vows ın 
** 1882? Why, above all, did he take the solemn vows in 1898 
“at a time when his differences with the Society were beginning— 
“at least ın his own mind—to be pronounced? And why, atter 
“ his final breach with the Society and the virtual excommunication 
“which followed on his Times articles on the encyclical Pascendi, 
** did he not abandon the Roman Church altogether and join some 
“othe Christian Communion?’’ The questions may be natural, 
but for those for whom these two volumes have not answered them 
already they will never be answered. As there are first principles 
of all thinkingewhich can never be proved, so there are first prin- 
ciples of feeling which cannot be explained, which can only be 
stated. To state them is for some natures to have explained them 
adequately. To those other natures which do not feel their 
immediate validity, they will probably remain for ever unexplained. 
To the one Tyrell will seem pathetically intelligible throughout all 
the long*martyrdom which his rich and delicate nature 1mposed 
upon him, and which he could not and would not have avoided. 
‘To the others he will seem merely a kind of perverse and inverted 
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rebel, now subverting the idea of authority in his very submission 
to its forms, and now annulling its formal validity under the guise 
of exalting its idea. 

The truth, however, ıs that throughout Tyrrell’s various 
theological changes there was a strange consistency of attitude 
which determined them all. It was, no doubt, only in his later 
years that he attained to a clear understanding of that attitude. But 
what as an intellectual principle he formulated only in his later , 
writings had as a vital principle controlled the whole development 
of his life since as a boy of eighteen he entered the Roman 
Communion. That principle was that there was a certain essential 
distinction, and equally a certain necessary connection, between 
religion and theology; more generally, that both such a distinction 
and such a connection existed between religion as the spirit of a 
complete human life, and every form through which that spirit 
manifested and sustained itself. It was his vital possession by 
this principle that determined throughout his attitude to the 
Roman Church. The Church was the earthen vessel containing 
the heavenly treasure which he needed. Since religion was 
necessary to the higher life of man, a Church, however imperfect, 
was also necessary. ‘“‘ A man without a Church 1s like a man 
“without a country or a family—a poor, stripped, thin creature.” 
That was the connection. Yet the distinction was equally im- 
portant. And the need of that distinction would sometimes 
emerge into full consciousness through the very zeal for religion. 
The religious demand might become so severe and uncompromising 
that the unworthiness of the religious instrument could not escape 
condemnation. ‘* The more I care about religion,’’ wrote Tyrrell 
in 1901, “‘the less I seem to care about Rome and her worldly, 
“intriguing, mercenary, and materialistic spirit. It ıs only my 
“present belief and firm hope that this morbid encrustation 1s 
“separable from Catholicism that keeps me where I am.” Or 
again he could say, ‘‘ I do not wonder that to Savonarola and the 
‘““medizeval mystics Rome seemed antt-Christ. The misery ıs 
“that she 1s both Christ and anti-Christ; wheat and tafes; a 
‘* double-faced Janus looking Heavenwards and Hellwards ”’ 

The revelation of his mind in such later outbursts ag these 
explains his attitude from the beginning. It was for the sake of 
religion in 1ts widest range and deepest values that he had become 
a member of the Roman Church. To him ıt seemed that religion, 
at its best and fullest, was identical with what he called Catholicism. 
Catholicism was for him a word charged with magic ın virtue more 
of its history as a word than of its history as a thing. It was 
the religion which corresponded to the widest and fullest experience 
of the human spirit The amplitude of its meansng embraced even 
more the future which was possible to that spirit than its actual 
past. Yet it ween the Roman Church that this Catholicism had 
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been most amply realised so far. That conviction had not only 
made him a Roman Catholic; it had pledged him also toa practical 
identification of the Church of his adoption with Catholicism as he 
conceived it. He did not indeed even at the beginning expect the 
impossible. He did not expect to find his Catholicism already com- 
pletely reatised ın Rome, but he had hoped to find there the sufficient 
promise of its realisation. That he had very early to acknowledge 
to himself a certain measure of disappointment did not seem to him 
` a reason for abandoning the Church which he had deliberately 
chosen. It might have been so if he had found elsewhere a greater 
promise of the Catholicism he sought. But for him there was no 
such promise. Protestantism had all the defects he had early 
discovered in Roman Catholicism, and ıt had besides the defect 
which originally made him discontented with ıt It had broken 
with the fulness of the vital religious tradition which was at least 
a witness to the Catholicism that might be, and ought to be. That 
orthodox Protestantism had deepened the religious values of those 
elements of the religious tradition which ıt had retained Tyrrell, 
at least when he wrote Medievalism, freely admitted. But even 
if on that account he might have been attracted back again to some 
form of Protestantism, say to the Anglicanism of his youth, he 
was repelled once more by the dogmatic sufficiency which was as 
characteristic of every form of orthodox Protestantism as ıt was of 
Rome itself. From this disability Liberal Protestantism, it 1s true, 
seemed to be free. But there again, if the dogmatic temper and 
method had been abandoned, the most important and characteristic 
religious values which had been preserved within the dogmatic 
husk seemed to Tyrrell to have been abandoned also. There 
remained only, or at any rate chiefly, an ethical tradition which, 
however much it might have been enriched and deepened by 
contact with Christianity, was, so Tyrrell thought, essentially 
independent of the authentic tradition of Christianity as a religion. 
That tradition was still most fully witnessed to by Rome. It was 
therefore within the Roman tradition of religion that the Liberal 
Spirit must work ın order that the true Catholicism of the future 
might be achieved. 

The earlier portion of Tyrrell’s Roman career was an obstinate 
act of faith in.the accomplishment of this lıberalısıng work by 
Rome itself From 1897 to 1907, that faith with him was gradually 
waning. Those who think that Modernism was an ingenious 
device to save, by a theological volte-face, the religious supremacy 
of Rome in Christendom, do as little justice to the common-sense 
as to the religious sincerity of the Modernists. Modernism was a 
sincerelyereligious movement. Its inspiration was the belief that 
Rome alone had preserved in its integrity the religious tradition, 
which, in the religious interests of Christendom at large, must 
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be theologically liberalised. But no Roman Modernist supposed 
that that work could be accomplished by Rome alone. It 1s 
certain, at least, that Tyrrell entertained no such delusion. He 
recognised, for instance, that the whole process of lıberalısıng had 
been prepared almost exclusively outside the Roman Church 
And he saw, too, that the only trustworthy hope of Success* for 
the Modernist movement lay in the common regognition by | 
Liberal theologians ın all sections of Christendom that the field 
to be liberalised was the whole, and not merely somé arbitrarily , 
determined portion, of the religious tradition of Christendom. If 
in his last work he seemed definitely to reject all hope of aid from 
German Liberal Protestantism, ıt was just because that movement 
seemed to him so unnecessarily exclusive ın the religious matetial 
on which it was content to work. It was not with its liberal method 
that he quarrelled, but with what seemed to him its self-imposed 
and self-satisfied religious poverty. He would have hailed with 
gratitude and fraternal sympathy the attitude of a Lutheran like 
Professor Lobstein, as he did, ın fact, find valued and respected, 
1f still partial, allies ın Calvinists lke M.° Henri Bois and 
M. Raoul Gout. 

After the publication of the encyclical Pascendi, he practically 
lost all faith ın Roman Modernism; z.e., in the liberalising of 
Roman religion in and through Rome. Yet he did not at all lose 
his faith ın the 1deal to which he had devoted, with increasing 
consciousness of its scope and character, his whole life, nor did he 
any the more lose his faith ın its ultimate achievement. But he 
now felt that 1ts achievement depended on the break-up of existing 
Roman authority. Writing of Chitstiantty at the Cross Roads, 
M. Loisy had compared it with his own L’Evangile et L’Eglise. 
Of the latter book, he wrote: ‘‘ It was said that ıt was a book 
“Catholic, but scarcely Christian (in the Protestant sense). 
‘* Tyrrell’s book ıs, on the contrary, rather Christian than Catholic 
‘“ The one contained a modest programme of desirable reforms; 
‘‘ the latter 1s prophetic of revolution.” 

e 

“With this judgment, I think,” says Miss Petre, ‘‘ Father 
Tyrrell would have been in agreement If salvation was to come— 
and his book was a last expression of the hope that ıt would come— 
it would be wrought by no self-reforming government, by no 
modified concessions to the needs of the day Rome’s true evil 
was that she had inverted her destiny Being made to serve man- 
kind, she was making mankind to serve her The only loyalty she 
inculcated was that of subject to ruler She had lost her sense of 
the far more essential loyalty which the ruler owes to the subject 
She had lived for herself, and not for the people ; now it was time 
for her to die for them Reformation :mplies the restwration of 
what has been; revolution implies partial destruction, as the 


prelude to what is to be Reformation is Wrought by the con- 
stitutional action of those within , revolution is brought about by 
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forces wıthın and without, too primitive and fundamental to be 
confined within any legal system. Man may work a reformation , 
only God can direct a revolution, and this precisely because ıt ıs. 
not only destructive, but creative and re-creative This was un- 
doubtedly the message of Tyrrell’s last book.” 


Tyrrell himself expressed ıt in the phrase that was always on. 
his Jips . “‘ Man’s extremity 1s God’s opportunity.’’ The imminent 
‘dissolution of all the traditional orthodoxies, with their hard 
‘unimaginateve literalism, their insistence on the particular and 
abnormal instead of the universal and the supernormal as the touch- 
stone of authentic Divine activity, their belief in the supernatural 
not as the consummation but as the contradiction of the natural, 
and {heir reliance on legal and coercive instead of spiritual and 
morally persuasive authority, seemed to him an occasion not of 
despair, but of quite immeasurable hope for the future of religion. 
Just as Judaism had had to die, or to be content with the life of a 
narrow racial religion without influence on the general religious. 
life of humanity, in order that Christianity might be born, so the 
traditional orthodoxies must perish to make way for the real, 
Catholicism which they had prepared, but were now in fact 
resisting. Tyrrell’s last word was an appeal to all believers ın and 
workers for the cause of Liberal religion. He no longer addressed 
merely the members of his own Church. He knew that the old 
vertical divisions of Christendom had become wholly unreal, that 
henceforward the divisions that really counted were horizontal. 
He sought to make the co-operation of such workers more effective,. 
their alliance closer and more conscious. But he sought also to» 
lay down the conditions precedent to such alliance and co-operation. 
The fellow-workers must be ready to abandon every vestige of the 
negative and separating tradition of the sixteenth century. They 
must approach the religious problem with the assured conviction 
that there was something of permanent and universal religious 
value in every one of those doctrines of the past which had been the 
actual inspiration of holy lives; that no such value could or would 
be lost yn the Christianity of the future, however changed the form 
of its presentation might be; that however legitimate and even 
valuable the special stress of national forms and types of 
Christianity, such stress must not exclude but seek to be included 
in the international and universal type which had found an actual 
embodiment 1n the Middle Age, and to which ever since Rome had 
been a consistent, however imperfect, witness It was the religion 
of Rome, including the rel:gion of Protestantism, that would arise 
renewed and purified from the ashes of Roman ecclesiasticism. 


A. L. Litrry. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 
THE CASE FOR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


HE Government has introduced a Reform Bill. In one.form 

or other that Bull will become law. It 1s common ground that 

it must be accompanied by some form of redistribution. „elhe 
machinery by which the British House of Commons 1s made 1s ın 
process of being overhauled. It 1s fair to ask that we have the best. 
In the election of a parliament there are two wholly distinct 
problems. First, who are to elect 1t? and second, how are they to 
elect it? Now, political attention in English-speaking countries 1s 
apt to be concentrated almost wholly on the first of these problems, 
the question of the vote ıs often treated as all-important, and but 
little heed is given to the second question—viz.: Given who the 
electors are to be, how are they to choose their representatives? 
And yet the method of choosing representatives may have effects as 
far-reaching on the constitution and character of the parliament as 
the determination of the classes who are to choose. Let the reader 
make an assumption not very remote from the facts of Great Britain 
to-day; let him assume a community in which there are three 
parties, one numbering, say 40, the second 35, and the third 25 
per cent. of the electorate ; assume some political sympathy between 
the two smaller parties, but not enough to prevent each of them 
asserting its independence. Let these parties be distributed fairly 
evenly over the State, and let the State be divided into equal 
electoral districts, each returning one member. On the present 
British system the large party wrll, ın each normal constituency, 
poll some 4,000 votes to 1ts opponents’ 3,500 and 2,500, and,so have 
a large majority of representatives, though ıt has a minority ın the 
electorate, on the present German system the larger of the two 
mutually sympathetic parties, thanks to the suppert of the smallest 
party on the second ballot, will have a large majority—as a result, 
be it observed, not of its own strength, but of the precarious and 
uncertain adhesion of the smallest party; on the present Belgian 
system of proportional representation each of the three parties will 
have its fair representation in parliament, and government will be 
carried on by a coalition of the two parties that are in eympathy. 
In other words, the whole complexion of parliament and the whole 
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character of legislation will depend on the method of election. 
The importance of the problem 1s thus apparent. 

Liberal and Labour politicians would probably all agree that the 
present British system 1s indefensible. The more cautious accept 
either the second ballot or alternative vote asa remedy. Others are 
prepared tò take a more logical position. The official attitude of 
the Unionists has, so far as I know, never been discovered. And 
" yet if the Liberal Party, as a party, 1s to be committed to the second 
‘ballot or alternative vote, ıt would not be difficult for their 
opponents to make out a plausible case for the retention of the 
prestnt system as against the official Liberal policy. 

Let us look at the nine three-cornered contests which have taken 
plate at by-elections since the General Election of December, 1910. 
They resulted in the return of sıx Liberals, three Unionists, and not 
a single Labour man The total votes given for the three main 
political parties were: Liberal, 58,950; Unionist, 52,517; and 
Labour, 27,416; and on a fair system of representation, 1f we 
assume the nine contested constituencies to constitute a single 
community seeking representation, four Liberals, three Unionists, 
and two Labour candidates would be elected. Let us see what 
would, or might, have happened had the second ballot or alterna- 
tive vote been in force, and compare the actual results with the 
probable consequences of the change. Now, ın the present state of 
British politics, two combinations only are possible. Labour may 
work in alliance with Liberalism, or ıt 1s concetvable that ıt may 
push its electoral quarrel with Liberalism so far as to prefer to 
Support the Unionists. The following table shows the results that 
would follow in the case of either of these two combinations — 


Result with Second Ballot or 
Alternative Vote 
Constituency Poll Actual (1) With Lib - (2) With Un - 
result Lab combina- Lab combina- 
tion against tion against 


Unionists Liberals 

N E. Lanark Lib 7,976 
ü Un 6,776 ; Liberal Liberal Unionist 

Lab 2,879 

Keighley Lib 4,667 
Un 3,842 i Liberal Liberal Unionist 


° Lab 3,452 - 
Kilmarnock Burghs Lib. 6,923 
Un 4,637 | Liberal Liberal Unionist 


Lab 2,761 

Oldham Un. 12,255 
Lib 10,623 | Unionist Liberal Unionist 

Lab. 7,448 

Holmfirth ə Lib 4,749 
Un 3,379 } Liberal Liberal Unionist 

e Lab 3,195 
VOL. CII. * 35 
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Constituency 


Hanley 
Crewe 
E Carmarthen 


Midlothian 


Votes 


Liberal 58,950 
Unionist 52,517 
Labour 27,416 


Result with Second Ballot or 
Alternative Vote 
Poll Actual (1) With Lib- (2) With Un - 
result Lab combina- Lab combina- 
t1on against tion against 


Unionists Liberals 
Lib. 6,647 R 
Un 5,993 } Liberal Liberal Unionist 
Lab. 1,694 i ° 
Un. 6,260 
Lib 5,294 } Unionist Liberal . Unionist 
Lab. 2,485 
Lib 6,082 
Un. 3,354 l Liberal Liberal Liberat 
Lab 1,089 
Un 6,021 


Lib 5,989 Unionist Liberal Unionist 
Lab. 2,413 


SUMMARY. 
Seats won with Second Ballot 
or Alternative Vote 
With Lib - With Un - 
Seats Seats ın Lab combina- Lab combina- 
actually proportion tionagainst tron against 
won to votes Unionist Liberal 
6 4 9 I 
3 3 re) 8 
O 2 O O 


These are remarkable results. On any probable hypothesis the 
second ballot or alternatıve vote produces a result further removed 
from a true representation of the electorate than the present 


ımperfect system 


The smallest of the three parties has ıt ın its 


power in a three-cornered contest where ıt holds the balance (and 
it did hold the balance ın eight out of these nine contests) to 
annihilate either of the larger parties; when the Liberal and Labour 
parties are united they exclude the Unionists from representation, 
and when the Unionists and Labour men unite they very nearly 
annihilate the Liberals, although the latter are, 1n these nine con- 
stituencies taken together, the largest single party. But this power 
of the smallest party 1s purely a power of destruction. The members 
that ıt returns remain a small minority in Parliament, probably a 
smaller minority than on the present system. And if the other two 
parties combine against 1t—if they follow the polity of ‘‘ keep the 
“ Socialist out ’’—then even more surely than the larger parties it 
is completely extinguished. This is hardly a worthy rôle for 
Labour. Labour ıs apparently not to be represented through its 
own strength, but only through pressure on the other parties, and 
that with the danger of complete destruction if the other parties 


combine against ıt. 


And what of Liberalism? It 1s to depend on 


the favour of Labour to be preserved from extinction. Liberals 


. > 
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henceforth are to hold their seats ‘‘ by a servile tenure,” to be, in 
the phrase of French politics, ‘‘ the prisoners of the minority.” 

To find the way out we must approach the question from a point 
of view different from that of the advocates of the second ballot or 
alternative vote. The question which they put is: “ What 1s the 
“best method of representing any given constituency which 
„returns one member? °” The true question is: ‘‘ What 1s the 


~. best method of representing the whole body of electors in the 


e‘‘ House of Commons? ” and once that question ıs put, the true 
line of deliverance appears—the same line of deliverance which was 
taken twelve years ago in Belgium (though an artificial franchise 
has to some extent obscured the full implication of its principle) ; 
we must apply the principles that are now being introduced by 
the French Government, the methods that are being demanded 
by all the Progressive parties ın Germany. Our method of election 
must be one which gives to all bodies of electors in a constituency 
their due share of representation ; ın other words, our constituencies 
must be enlarged so as to return each several members, and those 
members must be elected on some proportional system in such a 
way that each party receives its due share of representation. 

This ıs not the place to go into the mechanical details of any 
Proportional system. Many such systems are at work without 
mechanical ‘difficulty on the Continent of Europe (in Belgium, in 
Switzerland, ın Sweden, and elsewhere) and in the British Emptre. 
‘The system most generally advocated by British reformers—that 
of the single transferable vote—has been illustrated at numerous 
elections held by way of demonstration 1n this country, is in force 
in South Africa and Tasmania, and has been adopted for the future 
Irish Senate. Details may be left aside.* Those who wish to 
discuss them will find material in the publications of the Pro- 
portional ‘Representation Society, and in the powerfully backed 
Bill introduced this session by Mr. R. D. Holt into the House of 
Commons. That Bill gives a tentative scheme of redistribution for 
England, Scotland, and Wales, showing constituencies with an 
average of a little more than five members apiece—no very alarming 
proposition. A reader who wishes to be satisfied that the operation 


* Ihe question of bye elections should be mentioned, as it presents a difficulty. 
To treat the whole large constitvency as one and poll it for a single vacancy 
might result in giving the local majority a seat that Properly ıs not theirs <A 
better plan might be to divide each constituency into smaller divisions or wards, 
“of which the successful candidates on election could each choose one, and let a 
ward be polled on the death or retirement of 1ts own member Another plan 
1s to abolish bye-elections as now known and allow a committee of the House of 
Commons on a vacancy to co-opt any one of the nominees of some fixed number 
“of electors in, the constituency, it being the statutory duty of the committee to 
choose the nominee whose opinions are ın nearest accord with those of the out- 
going member It ıs the electors who voted for the outgoing member who are 
-now unrepresented, and Whose views alone, therefore, are to be taken into account 
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of such a system will be fair may be referred to the following results 
of the last two general elections in Tasmania :— 


TASMANIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS, 1909 AND IQ12. 


1909. 1912. 
Seatsın Seats Seftsin Seats 
Parties | Votes proportion actually | Votes proportion actually 
to votes obtained to vdtes obtained 
Labour 19,067 II 69 12 33,034 13 66 14 





Anti-Labour | 29,893 18 31 18 40,252 16 34 J6 


Now the mathematical accuracy of these results ıs important; 
such perfect fairness must produce ın the minds of electors a 
confidence ın their electoral system and a willingness to accept the 
decision of the representative assembly. But this mathematical 
accuracy 1s not the most important result of a proportional system. 
For this we must look further and deeper. 

A proportional system of election ıs a measure of enfranchise- 
ment both for parties and for individual electors. A constituency 
returning several members gives to each party the representation 
which 1s due to ıts strength. Every party can take the field without 
the fear of damaging an ally. Bargains over seats between the 
whips or the local managers become unnecessary. If in a five- 
membered constituency a party numbers one more than one-sixth 
of the electorate, ıt will get one seat, and no hostile combination 
can deprive ıt of its right. The fate of parties ceases to hang on 
the greater or less diplomatic skill of the party managers, each 
party can go its own way and develop its own principles 1n- 
dependently, without fear of a withdrawal of support in the 
constituencies. And each party will know its own strength.* 

Not less are the advantages to the elector. Under proportional 
representation he may expect with confidence that, except 1n cases 
where he belongs to an insignificant minority, he will by his vote 
return a member to the House of Commons. To a little l@ss than 
half of our voters this will be a new experience. At present they 
lve ın a democratic country, but their share ın self-government 
consists in voting at long intervals for candidates who are not 
elected What wonder that in many parts of the country political 
life ıs torpid? What part in government ıs played by a radical 

* The comparative ease with which the differences between Liberal and Labour 
are composed into two-member constituencies such as Bolton, Leicester, and Norwich 
1s some indication of the gain that results when both parties are not compelled to 
claim the one indivisible seat which ıs offered by the single-membergconstituency 


And yet ıt seems to be generally agreed that ın any scheme of redistribution which 


does not include proportional representation the two-member constituencies must 
disappear ' j 
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agricultural labourer in the south of England? And not only will 
the elector have representation, but he will have a choice of his 
representative. In large constituencies each party will have several 
nominees. It will be impossible to thrust a candidate down the 
throats of the electors on the plea that 1f they do not vote for their 
pasty’s choice the seat will be lost to the party. The elector will 
have more freedom, and the whole political. organism will be 
` quickened and vivified as government gets into closer touch with 
` popular opinion. 

In the face of all reformers there is flourished the spectre of some 
anotent fear. The advocates of proportional representation are not 
exempt. Weare told that we are breaking up the two-party system 
and substituting a system of groups. Whatisa group? A small 
party. What is a party? A large group. But the two older 
parties have now for many years ceased to occupy the whole 
political field: there are four parties ın our politics now; and of 
these four parties three at least have small chance under modern 
conditions of obtaining a clear majority in the House of Commons, 
and the fourth—the Unionist party—represents a coalition of two 
other smaller parties. The two-party system ıs dead. No man can 
revive it. The modern electorate ıs too complex to be classified 
only by two labels. We must adapt our methods to the facts, not 
try to make believe that the facts are different from what they are 
in order that we may find an argumentative defence for our methods. 
Proportional representation ın this aspect 1s not so much a change 
as the recognition of a change. Like any true reform, it ıs an 
adaptation of machinery to facts. It 1s not the destruction of the 
two-party system, but the accurate expression of the party divisions, 
be they two or more in number, which do in fact prevail The 
experience of other countries confirms this view. Where parties 
correspond to real divisions proportional representation has not split 
them into smaller units, though ıt has made them more elastic 
and comprehensive. It has not destroyed Belgian parties. The 
three main parties—Catholics, Liberals, Socialists—remain, and 
the relations between Liberals and Socialists are more friendly than 
before the introduction of proportional representation. In 
Tasmania the cleavage, which obtains ın all Australian politics 
between Labour and non-Labour, 1s the one line of political 
division. Proportional representation has made parties more 
catholic—it has given politicians more independence—but it 
has not destroyed those broad lines of division which correspond 
to deep-rooted tendencies of the human mind. 

But let us suppose that proportional representation would give 
us smaller parties than the present four. Would our political 
competence be unequal to the new situation? This distrust 
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of groups, as the product of a free system of election, 
is at bottom a distrust of democracy. If a system which 
gives each elector representation and speech in Parliament 
leads to groups, should it therefore be condemned? Is 
not the aim of democratic political machinery to give free develop- 
ment to the mind and will of the electorate? Theedistinction 
between democrat and oligarch, at all times and in all places, has 
been this: that the one believes in self-government by the mass; 
the other in government of the many by the ‘‘beste’’ If seif-" 
government by the many should mean groups, are democrats to ° 
turn their backs on their principles? For when ultimate reactions 
on character are taken into account, 1t may even be that ıt 1s better 
that a country should be governed popularly than that ıt should 
be governed well. 

This objection to ‘‘ groups ” 1s sometimes put ın another form. 
Under proportional representation we are told that the House of 
Commons would become a mere debating society, not an organ of 
government. Now this theory has no support from the experience 
of other countries. It proceeds from the idea that the electorate 
of this country has no real political capacity, but 1s composed of 
a number of small bodies of one-idea’d fanatics, each insistent 
upon one particular reform to the exclusion of all others. This 
idea ıs not true. In the first place, nearly half the population— 
the Conservative half—simply wish to be left alone. Those who 
wish to advance are generally in favour of advance all along the 
line, and, although individuals attach differing degrees of import- 
ance to different reforms, the majority of reformers have quite 
sufficient political sense and cohesion not to seek to drive all the 
coaches abreast through a narrow gate. The elector is not a weak 
and foolish fanatic who needs to be kept ın order by the stern 
common-sense of the M.P. Indeed, the theory that an assembly 
that ıs the mirror of the popular mind 1s incapable of government 
proves too much. For if such an assembly 1s incapable, a fortiori 
an assembly of the people themselves must be incapable—a pro- 
position to which history, as interpreted by democrats, hardéy gives 
assent. Or, 1s the proposition of our opponents to the effect that 
an assembly not chosen on a rigid two-party basis cannot govern ? 
If so, the history of many oligarchical bodies—notably the Roman 
Senate—refutes them. But 1s ıt certain that democracy must have 
a two-party system which oligarchy does not need? 

A similar distrust of the elector 1s at the basis of the objection 
that ‘‘ the general will’’ of the community cannot be ascertained 
unless the elector 1s limited ın his choice by the single-member 
constituency. This objection has little relation to the facts. Under 
proportional representation, as well as under fhe present system, 
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the elector will have to choose between parties as well as between 
individuals: under modern political conditions ıt 1s inconceivable 
that a man could be elected without declaring his adhesion to some 
party on the main questions of the day. The elector, under pro- 
portional representation will have the enormous advantage of being 
represented by the man of his choice ın the party of his choice. 
The ‘‘ general will ’’ surely does not need for its ascertainment the 
disfranchistment of a large part of the electors. It results from 
an assembly truly representative far more surely than from an 
assembly which 1s apt alternately to exaggerate or suppress the 
wishes and aspirations of the electorate. 

Lastly, ıt seems to be suggested by some modern authoritarians 
taat the House of Commons ıs at present mainly an “‘ organ of 
“ government.” This ıs at best a half-truth. The House maintains 
and checks an Executive: ıt 1s not itself the Executive, and ıt 1s 
notorious that 1ts control over the Executive has diminished, and 
is diminishing—an evil largely due to the exaggeration of party 
discipline. It ıs easy to sneer at debating societies, but the 
function of deliberation and of legislation based on deliberation, 
is a more original and more vital function of a parliamentary body 
than is the function of direct government. If the House of 
Commons is not to deliberate, 1t has lost more than half its 
usefulness. If a General Election is doing nothing more than to 
indicate who 1s to be Prime Minister, and what party 1s to govern 
the country for the next five years, the House of Commons will sink 
to the position of the Electoral College of the United States, and 
we had better govern through plebiscite and referendum. 

The foregoing objections are to some extent objections of theory. 
One or two practical objections should also be mentioned. 

Proportionalists are told that large constituencies will favour the 
money power. Those who say this forget that on a proportional 
system what is wanted for election is not a majority of the whole 
constituency, but only a quota of votes. A coherent body of poor 
voters, numbering one more than one-sixth of a five-member con- 
stituency, must secure a representative. Thus, Labour will have 
representation without the necessity for any expenditure 
comparable to the expenses necessary at present Further, in many 
ways a party ,will economise. Several candidates will share the 
whole expense The large constituency will take the place of five 
or more smaller constituencies, 1n each of which a fruitless contest 
might have had tobe fought Further, the objection has no support 
from experience. The experience of the countries who have adopted 
a proportional system points directly the other way. 

Anotker objection is that the member will lose personal touch 
with the representative, and the power of the caucus be increased. 
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This objection results from a superficial study of the system. Under 
the new system each member will be returned by a body of con- 
stituents who are ın political agreement and sympathy with him. 
A member may be trusted to know where his strength lies in the 
constituency. The personal touch will be constant and real. A 
member will not have to be courting the odd man. He will have 
more political meetings and fewer flower shows. He will not haye 
to exploit sub-conscious irfationality with a brass band. If the ` 
system will increase the power of the caucus, it ıs strange that ın 
all places and at all times, in Belgium as in England, the general 
tendency of the party-managers has been to condemn it, andethe 
general tendency of the independent politician has been ın its 
favour. oe 


J. F. WILLIAMS. 


SOME DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIONS TO 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


P to the moment, a few weeks ago, when the Government intro- 
duced their revised proposals for the constitution of the 
Upper House of the new Irish Legislature, Proportional Repre- 
sefetation cannot be said ever to have been a live political issue ın 
this country. Like many another cause, ıt has long been able 
to exhibit a quite imposing array of influential supporters, but— 
and this ıs a far more reliable index to ıts actual progress towards 
the sphere of practical politics—the opposition to ıt 1s still almost 
wholly undeveloped and inarticulate. So far, the chief obstacles 
which its advocates have had to overcome have been the mere 
ata ae ignorance, and the inevitable suspicions of conservatism. 
They\have had but little reasoned argument to meet. 

This 1s not to say that the objections to proportional systems 
of representation have never been formulated. The very able 
Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems, issued in 
i910, contains a full statement of the reasons which led the Com- 
missioners to pronounce their almost unanimous adverse verdict. 
But the subject 1s not a popular one, and, apart from those who 
are definitely connected with the propaganda of Proportional 
Representation, 1t is doubtful whether more than the merest 
handful of people have ever set eyes on this Report. A summary 
of the conclusions of the Royal Commission might, therefore, not 
be out of place here; but space forbids, and the attempt in this 
article will be merely to elaborate certain special objections to 
Proportional Representation which are referred to in the Report, 
but which have never, either there or elsewhere, been given the 
emphasis which, in the opinion of the writer, they deserve. 

The case for proportional Representation rests mainly, if not 
exclusively, upon the admitted fact that under our present electoral 
system the majority which the party ın power commands ın the 
House of Commons is usually out of all proportion to the majority 
which ıt commands amongst the electors. In eight out of the 
nine General Elections which have taken place since the general 
adoption of the single member constituency, this ‘‘ discrepancy ”’ 
has takéh the form of an exaggeration of the Government 
majority. In the remaining case, that of 1886, a Liberal 
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majorıty amongst the electors of the Unıted Kıngdom resulted 
in a Conservative majority ın the House of Commons. This 
exception, however, as the Royal Commissioners showed, was 
due to special circumstances, which are not likely to recur 
if Home Rule be adopted, and which would disturb the 
normal operation of any conceivable electoral systerf. That a 
proportional system does not provide security against such | 
accidents 1s, indeed, amply proved by the fact that in two General 
Elections following the adoption of Proportional Representation ` 
in Belgium, a majority of members were returned by a minority 
of votes. In 1900 the Catholic party polled only 489 per éent. 
of the votes of the electors, but nevertheless obtained 56.6 per cent. 
of the seats in the Chamber. The actual figures (taken frome*he 
Journal of the Proportional Representation Society, for July, 1910} 
were as follows :— 


Votes polled Seats obtained. 
Catholics 1,003,099 86 
Other parties 1,047,895 66 


Minority 44,796 Majority 20 


The advocates of Proportional Representation have, of course, 
been able to explain away this reversal of the judgment of the 
electors as having been due to certain features of the Belgian 
system, and other special circumstances; but since the same may 
be said in regard to similar accidents occurring ın this country, 
there is not very much to be made of them by one party or the 
other. The real weakness, therefore—tf weakness ıt be—of our 
own existing electoral system, 1s that by its tendency to exaggerate 
majorities ıt gives an advantage to the strongest party. So that, 
to take the extreme example of 1906, a majority of 58 per cent. 
among the electors may be represented by a majority of 76 per 
cent. in the House of Commons. 

This exaggeration of majorities, ıt may be pointed out, is not 
to be regarded as accidental. On the contrary, it is a normal 
part of the working of a system of single-member constituencies 
such as ours That system does not pretend to make the House 
of Commons a ‘small scale map” of the nation, it does not 
pretend, that is to say, to produce a House in which the number 
of representatives of each party is strictly proportional to the 
number of its supporters in the country.* What ıt does pretend, 


* We were informed by a mathematical witness that with fairly equal balance 
and even distribution of parties—the most favourable conditions for the operation 
of the single-member constituency—the normal result of an election would be a 
ratio of members returned as the cube of the ratio of votes, ın other words, 
a majority of 11 to g 1n votes would obtain a majority ın seats in th® proportion 
of 11° to 9° , or nearly two to one ’—‘‘ Report of the Royal Commision on Electoral 
Systems,” p 11 
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and may normally be relied upon to secure, 1s that a party which 
has a small but definite majority in the country shall have a 
‘ working ’? majority ın Parliament. 

That this exaggeration of majorities ıs undesirable, seems to 
be regarded by the advocates of Proportional Representation as a 
setf-evidént proposition. They take it for granted that every 
right-minded person must wish to see Parliament ‘‘a small scale 
‘“ map”? of the electorate. This assumption, which is apparent 
throughout the propagandist literature of the subject, and finds 
expression in such phrases as ‘‘ A fully representative House ıs 
~ the best clue to public opinion,’’ appears to depend upon an 
altogether inadequate, if not fallacious, conception of the nature of 
Perliamentary government. No doubt it ıs desirable that the 
House of Commons should truthfully reflect the state of public 
Opinion at the time of the election, but what 1s, to the democrat, 
of infinitely greater importance 1s that it should truthfully reflect 
the subsequent movements of public opinion. In other words, the 
ideal legislative body should be, not only statically, but dynamically 
representative of the nation. It 1s not, and never can be possible 
for the electors to express by their votes at a General Election their 
wishes upon one-tenth of the subjects which will be dealt with 
during the life of the coming Parliament. What they require of - 
the legislative machine, therefore, is analogous to what the ordinary 
man requires of his barometer—namely, that it should be as 
sensitive as possible to changes of atmospheric pressure. That it 
should have been accurately set in the first instance to measure 
the “‘ absolute’ pressure ıs to him a matter of very second-rate 
importance. In the same way, it ıs by their ‘‘ dynamic,”’ rather 
than by their ‘‘ static,’ efficiency that all electoral systems must 
eventually stand or fall. 

Considering our present system from this point of view, ıt is 
easy to discern full justification for the so-called ‘‘ exaggerated 
‘“majorities.’’ When at a General Election one Government is 
turned out and another installed, ıt 1s evident that a swing of public 
opini8n has occurred. But owing to the strong tendency of the 
electors to stick to their party through thick and thin, the actual 
transference of votes very greatly uwnder-represents the swing of 
public opinion? Consequently, if the swing of public opinion ıs to 
have its due effect upon the legislative body, it ıs necessary to find 
some means of exaggerating the transference of votes, and so 
neutralising the dead-weight of the strict party man.* It would 


* If anyone should question this proposition, let him consider what would happen 
if al? the electors, instead of only a substantial proportion of them, were faithful 
party meng Members of Parliament would be elected practically for life, changes 
of Government, if they took place at all, would depend upon the internal intrigues 
of the House of Commons, and ail democratic control over legislation would 
vanish Such a stat® of things 1s, of course, impossible, but the supposition 
illustrates the importance of the factor of party loyalty 
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thus seem that the ‘“‘ exaggerated majorities” upon which the 
advocates of Proportional Representation base so much of their 
case are, after all, not a defect, but one of the chief virtues of our 
existing electoral system. 

But in any case these considerations refer solely to the mutial 
composition of the House of Commons, which, as we have already 
urged, is a matter of quite secondary importance. , What the 
democrat ıs primarily concerned with ts the sensitrveness of the 
House to changes ın public opinion, and it ıs here that the chief, 
and ın the write1’s view fatal, objection to Proportional Representa- 
tion arises. For it 1s beyond all possibility of doubt that, whatever 
else Proportional Representation may do, it will vastly decrease 
the ‘‘sensitiveness’’ of the House of Commons. The reasons 
for this are two. 

In the first place, Proportional Representation would give 
Members of Parliament far greater security of tenure than they 
enjoy at present. Let us assume that a typical constituency, say 
Manchester, 1s allotted seven members. Under the present system 
all seven seats may be secured by one party at one election, and by 
the other at the next. But under Proportional Representation, each 
party would normally hold three seats, and the fight would be for 
the possession of the seventh. An exceptionally big swing of 
public opinion might deprive the beaten party of all but two seats, 
but that would represent the limit of reasonable possibility. In 
other words, four out of the seven seats would be absolutely “‘ safe ”’ 
And since ıt is necessary to the proportional system that the whole 
country should be divided into large constituencies of from five 
to ten members each, it follows that a substantial majority of 
Members would be ın the happy position of holding their seats 
either for life or for as long as their party caucus supported them. 
It ıs indeed claimed as one of the “‘ advantages ’’ of Proportional 
Representation that the personnel of the House of Commons would 
be but slightly varied as a result of a General Election. The 
unseating of a Minister, or even of a prominent Member, wauld be 
a quite unheard-of incident; practically, 1t could not occur. 

The profound effect of such a change will be realised when it 
1s considered that in so far as Parliament is the true mouthpiece 
of the nation, ıt ıs so not because the nation has elected ıt, but 
because the nation 1s going to be asked to elect ıt again. Under 
present conditions every Member, with the exception of a score 
or so on either side of the House, 1s bound to give serious con- 
sideration to the effect of his votes and speeches in Parliament 
upon his chances of re-election; and that in this fashién public 
opinion does make itself effectively felt will be agimitted by anyone 
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who considers the history of such legislative ventures, for example, 
as the Old Age Pensions Act, the 1909 Budget and, ın the opposite 
sense, the Licensing Bull of 1908. No doubt many Members. 
would be inclined to welcome a release from what they would 
term electioneering considerations; but it 1s to be anticipated that 
their satisfaction would be both superficial and short-lived, for just 
in. So far as they turned their new-found independence to account, 
by so much would the gulf, already dangerously wide, between 
Parliament and People be stretched—a result which, ın the light 
of certain of the deeper tendencies of political thought to-day, 1s 
scatcely likely to inure to the advantage either of individual 
Members or of the institution of Parliament ttself. 

*bn the second place, the constant test of public opinion by means 
of bye-elections, which 1s so important a feature in our political 
System, would under Proportional Representation become 
impossible. Suppose Manchester as a single constituency to be 
represented by five Liberals and two Conservatives, and suppose 
one of the Conservatives to resign or die, how 1s his seat to be 
filled? If the whole electorate 1s polled, a Liberal will presumably 
be elected, and so the Government majority ın the House will be 
increased, even though its popularity among the electors may, 
since the General Election, have waned considerably. To get 
over this difficulty, many proposals have been made, but no means 
have yet been found, nor ın the nature of the case can be found, 
whereby under Proportional Representation, bye-election results 
may be made comparable with General Election results, and so 
afford an index of the movements of public opinion. And so yet 
another democratic check upon the legislative machine will be 
swept away. It seems to the present writer scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the force and weight of this objection to Proportionat 
Representation, or to any system involving large multi-member 
constituencies—that for all practical purposes they would abolish 
the Bye-election as we know ıt. 

In this brief article it is not possible to elaborate these points or to 
give them the emphasis which seems to be their due. Stu! less 15 it 
possible to deal with the many other grounds—such as the inevitable 
increase of the power of the party caucus, and the enhancement 
of the electione expenses of independent candidates—upon which: 
the proposed change in our electoral system 1s to be condemned. 
One further consideration may, however, be referred to. It 1s of 
the essence of the proposed system that under it Parliamentary 
majorities should be small. It may therefore be taken as certain 
that in the normal course of events, the balance will be held by a 
third or*fourth party; and this circumstance, together with the 
systematic ‘‘logsrolling’’ which will follow as an inevitable 
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consequence, will not only be more common, but far more open 
to objection than ıt 1s now. For under our present system of 
constituencies represented by a single member, bargains between 
different partres—or at least the more important bargains—are 
necessarily made in the light of day before the election, and the 
electors have an opportunity of condemning them. “But wrth 
Proportional Representation, no such necessity would exist. Eaeh 
party would stand before the electors upon 1ts own independent 
platform, and the bargains would be left to be made at a later date 
inside the House of Commons, with no shadow of sanction from 
the nation. The term “‘ log-rolling ° might then indeed come? to 
have a very real, and perhaps a very sinister, significance. 

The Royal Commission expressed the view that Proportioffal 
Representation might provide a not unsuitable method of electing a 
Second Chamber. Many advocates of the system have treated this 
as if ıt were a most damaging admission. ‘‘If ıt is suitable for a 
“ Second Chamber, why not for a First? ” 1s a question which they 
apparently deem unanswerable. That such a question can even 
be asked seems to indicate a complete failure to appreciate some of 
the most elementary factors in the working of democratic 
machinery. The functions and responsibilities of a First Chamber 
differ fundamentally from those of a Second Chamber. The First 
‘Chamber not only controls taxation, but initiates the great mass of 
legislation, and in every vital particular determines its character. 
The Second Chamber, or at least the 1deal Second Chamber, 1s con- 
fined to revision and co-ordination, and above all has no power to 
make or unmake governments. The primary test of a First 
Chamber 1s 1ts capacity for sympathetic response to the movements 
of public opinion. The primary test of a Second Chamber, with 
its limited, sem1-judicial function, 1s the quality of its personnel. In 
view of such differences ıt would be strange indeed if the same 
‘method of election were the best for both. 

In conclusion, perhaps the writer may be permitted to express 
his personal view, founded upon a not inconsiderable study of the 
subject, that the system of popular government which we 1f this 
country have inherited, notwithstanding certain patent but minor 
and quite remediable defects, 1s, on the whole, the most perfect 
piece of representative machinery which has yet been created any- 
where in the world. The reader may not agree with that opinion, 
“but at least he may be asked to hesitate before he lightly commits 
‘himself to support a change which must modify profoundly, if not 
-disastrously, the whole character of our Parliamentary institutions. 


CLIFFORD D. SHARD. 


HOW THE OLDER NOVELISTS MANAGE 
THEIR LOVE-SCENES. 


° |* modern novels proposals of marriage are rather out of date 
Writers are now more and more inclined to marry off their 
characters early in the story, so that such vicissitudes as may be ın 
store for them befall them after, rather than before, their union; 
the book of the present day, in fact, has a tendency to deal with the 
problems of married lıfe But it 1s not so ın the novel of yesterday. 
There the end rather than the beginning ıs set to the tune of 
wedding-bells, and the scene in which the hero of a romance asks 
the heroine to be his wife, generally the culminating point of the 
tale, must necessarily be of some importance. This dénouwement 1s 
now so old-fashioned that ıt ıs worth while to recall a few instances 
of ıt. 

Perhaps there are men in real life, as well as in novels, who think 
out carefully what they are to say, and prepare a well-worded 
speech. but it 1s doubtful whether the neatly-turned phrases and 
happy expressions do not vanish when wanted, and leave ther 
author to stammer just what comes into his head. In all probability 
the lady does not quarrel with his choice of words. she likes 
spontaneity. 

One case 1s on record of the gentleman actually asking advice. 
Mr. Peter Magnus, distrusting the effect on the middle-aged lady 
of his new clothes and his native eloquence, entreated Mr. Pickwick 
to give him the fruit of his meditations on the subject. Mr. 
Pickwick, much flattered, was of opinion that he should begin with 
a reference to the lady’s beauty and excellent qualities and his own 
unworthiness, supporting by a brief review of his past life and 
present condition a hint of his being a desirable suitor in the eyes 
of anyone else. Continuing, he said — 

‘‘ I should then expatiate on the warmth of my love, and the 
depth of my devotion. Perhaps I might then be tempted to seize 
her hand.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Mr Magnus; “ that would be a very great 

ont ”’ 
a I should then, sır, continued Mr Pickwick, growing 
warmer as the subject presented itself in more glowing colours 
before him, ‘‘I should then, sir, come to the plain and simple 


question, * Will you have me?’ I think I am justified in assuming 
that upon this she would turn away her head ” 
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“ You think that may be taken for granted? ”’ said Mr. Madnus ; 
“ because, if she did not do that at the right place, ıt would be 
embarrassing ”’ 

“I think she would,” said Mr Pickwick. ‘‘ Upon this, sir, I 
should squeeze her hand, and I think—I think, Mr. Magnus—that, 
after I had done that, supposing there was no refusal, I should 
gently draw away the handkerchief, which my slight, knowledge 
of human nature leads me to suppose the lady would be applying 
to her eyes at the moment, and steal a respectful kiss. I think I 


should kiss her, Mr Magnus, and at this particular point I am © 


decidedly of opinion that, 1f the lady were going to take me at all, 
she would murmur into my ears a bashful acceptance ”’ 


Evidently the advice was good, for Mr. Magnus followed ıt to 
the letter, and was accepted by the middle-aged lady. Of cougse 
it is possible that she was previously disposed ın his favour. 

Another suitor who believed ın proceeding selon les règles was 
Mr. Collins, in Pride and Prejudice. With the shades of the pulpit 
still about him, he arranged his discourse under various heads, 
developed each point at some length for Elizabeth's benefit, and 
ended with a tactful reminder that he was the next heir to her 
father’s estate, and that £1,000 in the 4 per cents., to be hers after 
her mother’s death, was all that she would ever be entitled to. So 
certain was he that this unfortunate circumstance would prevent 
her ever recetving another offer of marriage, that he was persuaded, 
even after her fifth refusal, that she was giving him all the 
encouragement permitted to the modesty of an elegant female. 

Art and preparation had certainly little to do with the proposal 
of Tom Marjoribanks, in Mrs. Oliphant’s Chronicles of Carling- 
ford. Returning unexpectedly after an absence of ten years he 
began :— 


“I met a man on the stairs, as I came up, Lucilla Is ıt to be 
‘him or me? ” 

He repeated this formula, with slight variation, several times, 
and, when his cousin at length explained that anyhow ıt was not 
to be ‘‘ hım,” concluded simply — 

‘* So ıt ıs to be me after all. Lucilla, say it 1s to be me 4” 

And it was 

Brevity may be an advantage, but there is a lack of romance in 
methods such as that quoted somewhere by Trollope, when the 


question was put in words to this effect -— e 
n i Now, Jane, make up your mind. Will you take me or leave 
me 79 


She 1s believed to have taken him. 

The most perfect artist among English women-novelists, Miss 
Austen, either because she was shy of venturing into the depths, 
or because she felt that her delicate pen was unfitted for the delinea- 
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tion of passion, has never described in full what 1s known as a 
love-scene. We know how Elizabeth rejected Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Darcy, and how Emma snubbed Mr. Elton, but we have no 
information as to how any lady accepted an offer of hand and heart, 
or even, in three of the novels, how the offer was made. Where, 
when, anf how Edmund Bertram asked Fanny to marry him, we 
de not know. Of the proceedings of Edward Ferrars we are only 
told that ‘‘ When they all sat down to table at four o’clock, about 
‘three hours after his arrival, he had secured his lady, engaged 
“her mother’s consent, and was not only ın the rapturous pro- 
“fession of the lover, but in the reality of reason and truth, one of 
“the happiest of men.” 

*bn neither case have we much to regret, for not even Miss Austen 
can make those two young clergymen interesting. 

Henry Tilney’s “first purpose was to explain himself; and 
‘ before they reached Mr. Allen’s grounds he had done ıt so well 
‘“ that Catherine did not think it could ever be repeated too often.” 
Here our loss 1s great, and every reader of Northanger Abbey 
will lament that this most engaging hero was not allowed to speak 
for himself. 

If the outpourings of the sailor and the squire are less sacred than 
those of the parson, the replies of their ladies are still left to our 
imagination. Anne Elliot answered Captain Wentworth’s ardent 
letter by alook. In reply to Mr. Knightley’s impassioned address 
Emma said ‘‘ just what she ought, of course. A lady always does; 
“she said enough to show there need not be despair—and to 
‘““ invite him to say more for himself.’’ 

Mr. Darcy was brief. 


““ You are too generous to trifle with me If your feelings are 
still what they were last April, tell me so at once. My affections 
and wishes are unchanged ; but one word from you will silence me 
on this subject for ever ”’ 

Elizabeth, feeling all the more than common awkwardness and 
anxiety of his situation, now forced herself to speak, and im- 
nfediately, though not very fluently, gave him to understand that 
her sentiments had undergone so material a change since the 
period to which he alluded, as to make her receive with gratitude 
and pleasure his present assurances. 

eo 


What did that adored and adorable creature really say? The 
proposal was not couched in a form very easy to answer, and 
possibly Miss Austen felt this, and so refused to help her heroine 
out. She probably began “ Oh! Mr. Darcy > But whatever 
she may pave said, her lover certainly was of opinion that it could 
not have been more gracefully put. 
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The happiness which this reply produced was such as nd had 
probably never felt before, and he expressed himself on the occasion 
as sensibly and warmly as a man violently in love can be supposed 
to do. Had Elizabeth been able to encounter his eyes, she might 
have seen how well the expression of heart-felt delight diffused 
over his face became him; but, though she could not look, she 
could listen, and he told her of feelings which, ın proviag of what 
importance she was to him, made his affection every moment more 
valuable j s 

Of Mr. Darcy’s courtship we know more than 1s permitted in , 
Miss Austen’s other novels, and in his eminently dignified and 
gentlemanly manner he certainly made love exceedingly well. 

Miss Edgeworth shares Miss Austen’s peculiarity, and’ in 
every case her couples become engaged behind the scenes; but 
earlier generations were not so reticent, and, if the fair one were 
entirely overcome at the time, she always recovered sufficiently to 
write a minute account of the transaction to her best friend next 
day. Evelina, itis true, refused to record all that Lord Orville said 
to her, as ‘‘ his protestations, his expressions were too flattering 
“for repetition ’’; but she could not have concealed much. Lord 
Orville, by the bye, was one of those who begin their courtship by 
adopting their beloved as a sister; thus inventing a relationship 
that must, one would think, render any further advances 
impossible. 

Sir Charles Grandison’s methods were, as might be expected, 
lengthy. For the best part of five volumes, though much ın love 
with Harriet Byron, he awaited, apparently with an open mind, the 
return to sanity and final decision of the Miss Byron of Italy, 
Clementina della Porretta. When, in the sixth volume, she 
decided not to marry him, with Christian resignation—one is never 
sure that ıt was with relief—-he was free to follow the loudly- 
expressed wishes of his family and, one hopes, the dictates of his 
heart, and go down into Northamptonshire to pay his addresses. 
Letters had already passed between him and Miss Byron’s relations 
with reference to settlements, and the wishes of both parties were 
pretty well known ; but anyone who imagined that the matter was in 
a fair way to be settled would be very much mistaken. A d€cision 
might certainly have been reached sooner had ıt not been for Sir 
Charles’s great delicacy; for whenever he approached within 
reasonable distance of the point, fearful of agttating her, he 
adjourned the discussion, and withdrew “‘ with a grace all his own.” 
The steps of the courtship, as recorded in Miss Byron’s corres- 
pondence, deserve enumeration. 

On Thursday, October 12th, Sir Charles arrived at Selby House, 
the residence of her uncle and guardian, Mr. Selby. The first visit 
was spent in rivetting to himself in the chains of affection such 
members of the party as were assembled—her unele and aunt Selby, 
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her cousin James, and the family lawyer, Mr. Deane. Her cousins 
Lucy and Nancy and her grandmother Shirley, of Shirley Manor, 
were not present, but were easily subjugated next day. No 
business of importance was touched upon, but Sir Charles allowed 
his intentions to be inferred by hastening to Harriet “ with an air 
‘“ of respectful love,” and by paying such delicate compliments 
as :"" I rejoice to see my dear Miss Byron, and to see her so well. 

_. How many sufferers must there be when you suffer!” 

e Next day he dined with the Selbys, having been prevented from 
coming to breakfast; thereby causing them all a world of self- 
reproach, because they had felt some natural annoyance at having 
to wait for him. After dinner there was music. 

‘“T was once a little out in an Italian song. In what a sweet 
~ manner did he put me in! touching the keys himself for a minute 
‘or two. Everyone wished him to proceed; but he gave up to 
‘me, ın so polite a manner, that we were all satisfied with his 
““ excuses.”’ 

He then asked for an interview with Harriet in the presence of 
her grandmother and aunt, on the ground that “it will be most 
“agreeable, I believe, to the dear lady, that what I have to say to 
‘“ her, and to you, may be rather reported to the gentlemen, than 
“heard by them.” (!) Harriet was given a chair between the two 
ladies, and at moments of emotion “each put her kind hand on 
‘“ mine, and held it on it, as my other hand held my handkerchief, 
‘“now to my eyes, and now as a cover to myself-felt varying 
“ cheek.” 

His discourse, which occupies seven pages, is chiefly taken up 
with a detailed account of his love-affair with Clementina, her 
insanity, the depth of his affection for her, and his disappointment 
at losing her. This curious method of pressing his suit met with 
unqualified approval, and the eyes of all three ladies, ‘‘ at different 
“‘ parts of his speech, showed their sensibility.” Finally, in the 
fear of having taken up too much of Harriet’s time, he gracefully 
withdrew, and the subject was not resumed that evening. 
Next mérning he returned and, at the wish of Grandmamma 
Shirley, and much to Harriet’s dismay, the interview was téte-d- 
tête in her ‘‘ writing closet.” Here he took up his oration where 
he had left it the pfevious night, and, a good deal more having been 
said on both sides about the admirable Clementina, he even went so 
far as to speak of the matter in hand, but not for long. Most 
respectfully he left her “‘ to entitle myself to the congratulations of 
“our friends below.” 

On Sunday, the 15th, Harriet records: 


“We were tolg there would be a crowded church this morning, 
in expectation of seeing the new humble servant of Miss Byron 
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attending her thither . . . Many of the neighbourhood 
seemed disappointed, when they saw me led in by my Uncle.” 


Sır Charles occupied a pew opposite. 


“I felt my face glow, on the whispering that wept round. I 
thought I read ın every eye, admiration of him, even through the 
sticks of some of the ladies’ fans. . . Sir Charles met us at 
our pew-door He approached us with that easygrace peculiar’ 
to himself, and offered, with a profound respect, his hand to me.. 
This was equal to a public declaration It took everybody’se 


attention.’’ 
e 


Altogether one fears that the congregation could not have derived 
much benefit from the service. °° 

Monday was spent at Shirley Manor. In the evening Sir 
Charles sang and danced a minuet with Harriet. He was certainly 
talented—an admirable dancer, with a charming voice, he could 
play not only the harpsichord, but also the flute and the bass viol. 
How many men of the present day can boast so many accomplish- 
ments? No wonder he was popular with his future relations. 


‘© Sir Charles was approaching my aunt and me, who both sat in 
the bow-window . . Lucy, Nancy, and my two cousin 
Holles’s, came and spread, two by two, the other seats of the bow- 
window (there are but three) with their vast hoops , undoubtedly 
because they saw Sir Charles was coming tous. . - - While 
the young ladies were making a bustle to give him a place between 
them (tossing their hoops over their shoulders on one side), he 
threw himself at the feet of my aunt and me, making the floor his 
seat 1 do not know how it was, but I thought I never saw him 
look to more advantage His attitude and behaviour had such a 
lover-like appearance ”’ 


Is not the man’s impatience of the vagaries of fashion obvious 
in Harriet’s annoyed reference to the ‘‘ vast hoops’’? She must 
certainly have worn them quite as big. 

On Thursday, the 19th, a crisis 1s reached, and the reader who 
has believed the couple to be engaged finds he has been premature. 
In a private interview Sir Charles remarked that he had been 
given reason to hope by Harriet and her friends. Would she con- 
firm that hope? Could she say that she preferred him to any other 
man? j 

Harriet became incoherent: ‘‘ If thus urged, and by Sir Charles 
‘« Grandison—I did not speak my heart—I answer—Sir—I CAN—, 
“JT DO.” During this conversation Sir Charles so far forgot 
himself as to kiss her on the cheek—twice! She was very pro- 
perly shocked at his ‘‘ freedom,” and relieved when he, “on my 
‘making my way towards the door that led to the stairs, withdrew 
‘with such a grace as showed he was capable®of recollection.” 
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One is glad to find that, at their next interview, “ he fell into 
` talking of future schemes in a way that puncttho itself could 
“ not be displeased with.” 

But too much space has been devoted to the Good Man, 
charming as he 1s, and it only remains to say that, after innumerable 
hesetations on the part of the lady, the marriage took place on 
, Thursday, November 16th, exactly five weeks from the day of his 
first visit, ın the presence of a large congregation; the bride being 
. only saved from fainting, and persuaded, first to enter the church, 

then to go through the ceremony, and finally to leave the church 
attef ıt, by the entreaties of her bridegroom that she would not look 
as if she were ashamed of him. So great was the modesty of young 
ladies ın the days of Richardson. 

There is a class of lover who apparently thinks it not sufficiently 
refined to say outright, ‘‘ Madam, I love you: will you marry me? ” 
or to convey the 1dea otherwise in the language of his time; but 
who approaches the subject ın a roundabout way, and arrives at his 
meaning by delicate allusion. This 1s common in novels, chiefly 
by women, of the polite Victorian age. There 1s Miss Alcott’s hero, 
rowing on the Lake of Geneva, who thought it would be nice always 
to “‘ row ın the same boat ’’ with the manipulator of the other scull. 
There is Miss Yonge’s Captain Keith, who suggested to the 
‘‘ Clever Woman of the Family ” that a son-in-law might be useful 
to her widowed mother. Daniel Deronda, as everyone will re- 
member, begged Myra to give him a thief for a father-in-law. 
‘‘ Myra, let me think that he ıs my father as well as yours—that we 
“can have no sorrow, no disgrace, no joy apart,’’ were his exact 
words. To arrive at an accurate picture of this gentleman arrayed 
for his wooing, one must remember that his coat must have been 
permanently out of shape owing to his habit of perpetually tugging 
at the collar, and that he had taken off his cravat because of the heat. 
One hears much criticism of modern negligence in dress; but does 
one ever see a man without his tie in the presence of any woman— 
let alone the one to whom he 1s on the point of proposing? 

In a worthy American book, popular forty years ago and now, 
perhaps not undeservedly, forgotten, entitled Queechy, the 
dénouement hung upon a Bible. The heroine—was her name 
Elfleda ?—whenea child presented the charming gentleman who 
was kind to her with her own well-worn copy, to wean him from 
his terrible free-thinking ways. He gave her ın return a new one, 
beautifully bound in blue plush—the alliteration seems appropriate 
——and his reformation went on so well that by the end of the book 
he had built a Methodist chapel ın his grounds. By way of asking 
her to mafry him, he proposed an exchange, adding that he would 
never receive his Byble back unless, ın his own words, “‘ the giver 
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“go with it.’ To which she touchingly replied: “ Ohf Mr. 
‘ Carlton, how good you are! ” 

Gentlemen in literature of this sort are apt to apply a fervent kiss 
to the beloved one’s brow—an uncomfortable form of salutation, 
which assumes the respective statures of the mid-Victorian Edwin 
and Angelina, and would be impossible with the modèrn heroine 
of five feet ten. . 

But heroes of a more robust type also adopt the allusive method. 
The Hon. Percy Dacier’s proposal in Diana of the Crossways was’ 
certainly the one most likely to meet with the approval of Miss 
Constance Asper. She had admired and sketched his country 
house, and he invited her ‘‘ to make the place less lonely ” to him. 


Her bosom rose. In deference to her maidenly understanding, 
she gazed inquiringly. 

‘* Tf you love it!’’ said he. 

t The place? ” she said, looking soft at the possessor. 

‘ Constance! ”’ 

“Is it true? ” 

“ As you yourself. Could it be other than true? This hand ıs 
“ mine? ”’ 

“Oh! Percy.” 


Lothair, by the bye, had the same idea when he asked Lady 
Corisande to come and help him with his landscape-gardening at 
Muriel Towers. He made use, however, of the opportunity thus 
afforded him to pour outa fervent tale of his constant love; although 
omitting any mention of the episodes connected with Theodora and 
Clare Arundel, which had enlivened the period of his patient 
waiting. 

To return to ‘‘ Diana’’—her assistance to Redworth on the 
Surrey downs requires, like most of Meredith’s conversations, some 
intellectual concentration. In answer to his entreaty: ‘‘ Raise the 
“veil, I beg,” she replied cryptically, and, as ıt would seem at 
first sight, irrelevantly: ‘‘ Widows don’t wear it’’; meaning pre- 
sumably that she would not be required to go veiled to the altar 
on the occasiom of her second marriage. At all events, this was 
sufficient encouragement, and led at once to his saying: ‘‘ Have 
‘you ? can you ? ” the question being immediately settled. 

We are not told in what language Lord Fleetwood, in The 
Amazing Marriage, asked Carinthia to marry him during the 
quadrille at the Schloss ball. As a specimen of his terrifying 
civility to her may be quoted a remark made on the box of the coach, 
as they drove from the church door to the prize-fight: ‘‘ Oblige me 
“by telling me what name you are accustomed to answer to.” 

Our opinion of Carinthia’s disinterestednes$ must indged sink if 
we imagine her capable of accepting a proposal couched in terms 
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of a similarly awful politeness, and we are bound to believe that, 
having temporarily lost his head, as he undoubtedly had, he was 
betrayed into some unguarded expressions of his imaginary 
affection. 

George Meredith, among other ‘‘ possessions for ever,” has given 
ussome uhsurpassed and unsurpassable courtships. It 1s interesting 
te compare three scenes, each entirely different from the other two, 
each characteristically Meredithian, and therefore admirable. 

The first 1s the almost farcical chapter in The Egoist, when 
through a long night Laetitia Dale, sitting up with her sick 
father, was compelled to receive the addresses of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. 

It shall suffice to say that, from hour to hour of the midnight 
to the grey-eyed morn, assisted at intervals by the ladies Eleanor 
and Isabel [his aunts, who should have been in bed] and by Mr. 
Dale awakened and re-awakened—hearing the vehemence of his 
petitioning outcry to soften her obduracy—Sir Willoughby pur- 
sued Laetitia with solicitations to espouse him, until the inveteracy 
of his wooing wore the aspect of the life-long love he raved of 
aroused to a state of mania. He appeared, he departed, he 
returned. . . . The night wore through. Laetitia was bent, 
but had not yielded. She had been obliged to say—and how many 
times she could not bear to recollect: ‘‘ I do not love you ; I have 
“ no love to give ” ; and, issuing from such a night to look again 
upon the face of day, she scarcely felt that she was alive 


No one but Meredith could have invented such a situation as 
that in Lord Ormont and his Aminta, where ‘‘ Matey °’ Weyburn 
meets ‘‘ Browny ”? Farrell bathing off the East Coast—a scene 
imbued with the fresh smell of salt water, and coloured by the 
sparkle of the sun on the waves, producing much the same effect 
as Mr. Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony. Yet, when one shakes 
off the glamour of the summer morning, one cannot imagine that 
either the gentleman or the lady could have looked their best 
in bathing costume. There 1s something unromantic in wet, 
bedraggled hair, and Aminta’s ‘‘ marine uniform ” at its best must 
have fheant a tunic and long, hideous, shapeless trousers. 

For pure, thrilling romance, in its most perfect setting, nothing 
can surpass the night on the Adriatic in Beauchamp’s Career. The 
picture of Nev and Renée, awake before the others, and watching 
over the side of the fishing-boat the dark sea and the dawn on the 
Alps, 1s surely the high-water-mark of romance. Only, alas! the 
well brought-up French girl could not rise to it. The background 
was complete; the lover ardently ready to throw prudence to the 
winds, to put about, and to carry her off, chaperon and all, to 
Trieste, to freedom and marriage: the heroine alone failed. Con- 
vention and education were too strong for her. They went back to 
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Venice, and the description of the calm Adriatic, the Alps flanting 
in the rising sun, the brilliant sails of the Chioggian fishing-boats, 
the distant Campanile appearing slowly above the water, all ended 
in a despairing anti-climax. There are those who complain of the 
over-intellectuality of Meredith : but surely he could write of passion 
as few have been able to do. ° Í 

It 1s something of a surprise that the proposals of Thomas Love 
Peacock, whose treatment of almost every subject is unigue, should 
not have exhibited any marked features of originality ; but ın such 
of his betrothals as do not take place “‘ off ’’—those of Lord 
Curryfin and Miss Niphet in Gryll Grange, and Mr. Chainmail and 
Miss Crotchet ın Crotchet Castle—the procedure 1s straightforward 
and, if rather formal, not ın the least farcical. Perhaps he was 
bored by a love-scene; and possibly he thought that it was one of 
the few occasions for writing sertously. 

There 1s something entirely satisfactory about the old ending, 
in which “they were married and lived happily ever after.” 
Perhaps some day we may come back to ıt, and a future novelist 
may be faced with the old question of how best to conduct his 
great scene. He will have no lack of examples, and there 1s still 
room for originality. 


DOROTHY LANE POOLE. 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE NEAR EAST. 


4 

UROPE has grown so accustomed to see Turks ın the Balkan 

e Peninsula that they are more or less regarded as ıts natural 
possessors. As a fact, of course, the Turk 1s a late intruder, and 
hae never settled ın the country which bears his name. He ıs in 
a munority with the peoples amid whom he ‘“‘squats’’ or 
wanders; he 1s cut off from them by barriers of blood, religion, and 
culture. His supremacy has ever been that of the armed over the 
disarmed, of the barbarous warrior over the peaceful artisan and 
cultivator. The population of the Balkans 1s probably not 
more mixed than ıt was 2,000 years ago. Slavs have replaced 
Thracians and Illyrians; they have to some extent mingled with 
them and with the Greeks, but have not displaced the latter. ‘The 
main difference ıs that the strong, civilised Roman government 
at Constantinople has been replaced by a brutal tyranny. In the 
fourth century A.D. the Balkans were inhabited along the coasts, and 
in Hellas and the isles, by Greeks—that ıs to say, the descendants 
of peoples who were probably not Hellenic at all, but who had in 
the course of ages adopted the speech, and something of the 
culture, of Hellas. The whole interior and the Adriatic coast 
regions were occupied by the Thracian and Illyrian races. ‘The 
former has for all practical purposes disappeared, though 
fragments of ıt possibly exist to-day under the name of the Vlachs. 
A very considerable remnant of the Illyrian race still survives as 
the famous Skipetar, or Albanians. Both these races had been 
subjected to Italian rather than Greek influence, and were by the 
fourthecentury more or less completely Romanised, speaking 
colloquial Latin in contradistinction to the Greek-speaking people 
of the Ægean regions. Probably, also, even at this early date, 
there was an appreciable Slavonic element, the advance guard 
of the race in the great European plain. Immigrations of 
peaceful Slav cultivators were welcomed by the Roman 
authorities, who were keenly alive to the crying evil of the trmes— 
the decline of population. It has been thought that both 
Justinian I. and his captain Belisarius were Slavs; certainly the 
name of the latter has a Slavonic appearance. At all events, in 
412, aS in 1912, the peninsula was a land of many races : the essential 
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difference in the situation was that all were kept at peace with one 
another by the firm but, on the whole, beneficent Roman rule. 

In Asia Minor the conditions were somewhat different. The 
peninsula contained even more, and more various, races than the 
Balkans, but they were mostly so far Hellentsed as to be, at least, 
Greek-speaking. Greeks—peoples, that is, of less impure Greek 
origin than the Hellenised Asiatics of the intertor—were spread, . 
then as now, along the coasts. , . 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries saw successive waves 
of immigration into the Roman Empire. For general purposes 
these waves may be said to have been three in number . 
Teutonic races in front, Slavs behind them, behind them again, 
and more or less impelling them, Central”Asiatic hordes of Mongol 
or Mongoloid strain. This classification is, of course, only a 
general one; the Huns in the fifth century had thrust themselves 
among the Teutons and Slavs, and made confusion worse con- 
founded, so that it ıs almost impossible to say that any irruption 
belonged exclusively to one race. The migrations of the fifth 
century passed ın part through the Balkan Peninsula, but did not 
occupy ıt; the Huns wasted it as a matter of course. Behind the 
Huns came the Slavs, at first as raiders, afterwards in tribal and 
national masses. Their ravages, those of the Huns, and of the Tartar 
Avars and their subject tribes, practically destroyed the great 
Thracian race, as a race, and forced the Illyrians into the highlands 
of Albania and the inlets and isles of the Dalmatian coast. The 
whole interior of Greece was full of Slavs, who for a time com- 
pletely displaced the then possessors of the soil; Sparta and 
Megalopolis, amongst other cities, were for a while deserted. 

The fortune of these intruders was various. Those in Dalmatia 
(Serbs and Croats) were forced across the Drave by the marauding 
Avar horsemen, and almost from the first rendered some sort of 
allegiance to the Eastern Emperors; they, too, were the earliest to 
be Christianised. The Slavs between Danube and Hæmus were 
ın 679 subjugated by the Tartar Bulgars, who had broken loose 
from the Avaric Empire after its great defeat before Constantinople 
in 626. The conquerors soon became lost among their Slav 
subjects and confederates, and by about goo a.p. the Bulgarian 
State was practically a Slavonic one. Its khans ‘appear to have 
regarded themselves as the allies, 1f not the vassals, of the Empire; 
certain it is that Terbel, whom Justinian II. decorated with the 
title of Cæsar, assisted Leo III. in his famous defence of 
Constantinople. When the Empire’s hands were free, it generally 
asserted its mastery without much difficulty; on the other hand, 
the great Bulgar khans, the Kardam and Krum, and Tzar Simeon 
of the Christian period, were dangerous enemiese After the latter’s 
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death the vassalage of the country to the Empire was pronounced. 
The Slavs of Greece were practically Hellenised by the year 1000; 
those of the Balkan interior oscillated curiously, being at times 
under military subjection to the Empire; at others, drifting into 
vassalage to Bulgaria. All, with Bulgaria and Servia, were 
brought under the direct rule of the Empire in 1018. Servia broke 
loose in 1040, but was coerced by Johannes II. (1118-1143); and 
under Mantuel I. (1143-1180) the whole of the Balkans and Dalmatia, 
with the present Slavonia, were subdued, and Hungary for a short 
time made tributary. 

“The catastrophe of 1204, of course, meant the break-up of the 
Imperial unity in the Balkans. Bulgaria had revolted as early as 
rt86, and after 1204 soon became powerful under the House of 
Asan. After the death of the great Tzar Johannes Asan II. ın 1241, 
the power of Bulgaria declined, and the lead among the Slavonic 
States passed to Servia under the Nemanja Krals. The Greek 
Empire of Nicza steadily encroached on the Bulgarian trans- 
Balkan provinces; with Johannes Asan II. the greatness of 
Bulgaria passed away. The position, when the Osmanli tribe of 
Turks was settling itself in North-West Asia Minor, was that 
the Balkans were for the most part divided between the Greeks, 
Servians, and Bulgarians; but Greece itself was chiefly held by 
descendants of the Latin filibusters of 1204. The islands were 
mainly in the hands of the Italian Republics. 

In Asia Minor the course of history had been rather different. 
The Empire had held it firmly as far as Taurus up to the end of 
the eleventh century. The Saracen invasions had destroyed much 
of the old populations, but they had been replaced, not by heathen 
Slavs who had to be Christianised and civilised, but by sturdy 
Armenians, fairly well civilised and fervently Christian. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the Empire spread its boundaries so 
as to include, directly or indirectly, all Armenia and Caucasia, and 
much of Syria. Meanwhile, however, its real power had been 
weakened by economic causes, aggravated by bad administration. 
To ge into details is here impossible, but it may be said, ın short, 
that the internal feature of the tenth and eleventh centuries was 
the steady decay of the small-holding cultivator class which had 
been the backbone of the Empire. When the Seljuk Turks poured 
into Asia Minor after 1060, their ravages rapidly exterminated the 
remnants of this class, and the reduction or ruin of the isolated 
towns was then a matter of course. The revival under the 
Comnenian Emperors only succeeded in recovering the western 
third and the coasts of the peninsula; on the interior plateau the 
Turks were very likely in an actual majority. The political vigour 
of the Empire wgs still great; even the disruption of 1204 did not 
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give more than comparatively trifling gains to the Turkish Sultan 
of “ Rúm,” and the Empire of Nicaea held its own until 1280. In 
Europe ıt did still better, and up to the time of the fatal civil broils 
between Johannes V. and Johannes VI. (Cantacuzenos), which 
broke out în 1341, its border was advancing steadily against 
Bulgarians, Albanians, Vlachs, and Latins of Greece. ° e 

The Osmanlı dominion may be said to be due to three causes: 
first, the steady immigration of Turks and other Turanfan peoples 
into Asta Minor during the thirteenth century, owifg to the 
ravages of Chingiz Khan; secondly, the remarkable vigour and 
capacity of the early Osmanlı rulers; thirdly, the domestic troubfes 
of the Greeks, which left them an easy prey to their barbarian 
opponents The union of all the Turkish hordes beneath the 
Osmanlı banner was, of course, due to the enterprise of the Sultans. 

The Turkish attack on Europe came at a most unfortunate time. 
Though by 1341 the Imperial domain in Asia had almost vanished, 
in Europe it had steadily increased, and a vigorous ruler, or even 
a mere brave soldier, like Andronicus IH., might easily have 
defended the passages of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. But 
the civil strife between the two Johns left the way open to the Turks, 
as well as to the encroachments of the Serbs and Bulgarians. 
Thrace and the country round Thessalonica were nearly all 
that remained to the Greek Empire after the conquests of the great 
Servian Tzar, Stephen Dushan, and they were soon so devastated 
that Constantinople was isolated. The miserable John V. was 
practically a vassal of the Turks as early as 1359. Bulgaria and 
Servia, though they could profit by the weakness of the Empire, 
were not strong enough to take its place. The fate of Servia was 
definitely sealed by the catastrophe of Kessovo-Polje on June 15th, 
1389; that of Bulgaria by the capture of Trnovo in 1393. The 
advance of Timtr delayed the fall of Constantinople itself for fifty 
years; isolated as it was, it might well have been taken by Bayazid Í. 
in 1402, but for his overthrow at Angora. 

The storm of Constantınople ın 1453 was a landmark in Turkısh 
history. So long as ıt held out it was always possible that a heavy 
blow might be struck; with foresight and energy on the part of the 
European Powers 1t might have played the part of Rhodes The 
invaders might even have been driven out of Europe. When the 
end came on that May morning of 1453 the Turks had the advan- 
tage, which the Eastern Romans had so long enjoyed, of possessing 
a practically impregnable base. The Turkish Empire has been, no 
less than its Christian predecessors, based on Constantinople; the 
possession of that unequalled military position has proved its safety 
again and again. ° 

The prolonged dominion of the Turks over races, some of which 
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at least are their equals in martial qualities, and all of which are 
their intellectual superiors, 1s mainly to be accounted for by the 
fact, already mentioned, that ıt has been one of the armed over the 
disarmed, the latter being furthermore accustomed for centuries to 
the pursuit of peaceful avocations. Something of 1ts completeness 
must, héwever, be set down to the credit of the great Sultans who 
reigned at Constantinople for over a century after its conquest. 
Despite the deep shadows of their characters, and the ingrained 
brutalityeand wanton cruelty which has ever been the birthright of 
the Turk, Mohammed II. and Suleiman II. thoroughly understood 
that the Greeks were the important element in their Empire. They 
did not greatly interfere with local autonomy in Greece, and though 
the country under Oriental rule could not recover from the desola- 
tion of the fifteenth century, it did not perhaps farther decline, 
while ın Constantinople the Phanariots gained a position of great 
influence. Greeks must have been very largely responsible for 
the development of the Turkish naval power. Had the Turk been 
capable of being civilised, the Greek might have accomplished the 
task. But the Turk has always been a fool—in Shakespeare’s 
words, a ‘“‘ fool positive.’’ Hus dogged, religion-backed stupidity 
refused toconciliate. Yet even as late as 1801 the Phanariots, and 
the Christian peoples of the Balkan Peninsula, were trusted—with 
results certainly unsuccessful, but not due to lack of energy or 
courage on their part—by Selim III. when the Janissary revolt 
broke out, and the Imperial Army, largely Rumanian and 
Bulgarian, was led by the Phanariot, Prince Michael Sutsos. Still, 
the harmony was only apparent, due to the personal influence of 
the great reforming Sultan. Greece was intermittently in a state 
of revolt during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the out- 
break of 1821 was only the last of several attempts to regain liberty, 
quite apart from the fact that the Klephts in the mountains had 
long defied the Turkish rule. Much the same must be said of 
Servia and Bulgaria; Crnagora has practically always remained 
independent. The comparative quiescence of the Danubian 
regions, as compared with Greece, is perhaps to be explained partly 
by different racial temperament, but partly also, beyond doubt, by 
more crushing misery, since they were constantly traversed and 
plundered by undisciplined armies. All the great Osmanlı 
expeditions for three centuries passed acrossthem. They were also 
frequently the scene of civil war; ın 1801, during the Janissary 
revolt under Pasvan Oglu Pasha, over 100,000 persons are said to 
have died by the sword alone! 

The severance of Greece from the Osmanli Empire practically 
bereft ¢he Turks of any assistance from their Christian populations 
and threw them upon their own resources, with such support as 
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they might obtain from Albanians, Kurds, Circassians, and Arabs. 
The results have been disastrous. The Albanians have been dis- 
obliged and distrusted, though the remembrance of the services 
of innumerable men of the old Illyrian race, and above all of the 
great Kuprilian Viziers in the seventeenth century, should surely 
have taught the “‘fool positive’’ better. The Arab deétests the 
Turk; the Kurd and Circassian are as fitted for administration as 
the Turk himself. All through the nineteenth centyry matters 
have gone from bad to worse. There have been able rulers of sorts: 
the brave, stupid Turkish peasant has fought well in many fields— 
as gallantly ın 1877 as four hundred years before. European 
Powers, in their miserable jealousy of one another, have assisted 
to maintain the bloodstained edifice of Osmanli dominion intacts 
European diplomatists and politicians, dishonouring the high name 
of statesmen, have helped the same ignoble end. European 
moneylenders have poured their gold into the bottomless pit of 
Turkish bankruptcy, and European soldiers have assisted the 
Turk to subdue and massacre his Christian subjects—in vain. 
Province after province has dropped away from the rotting carcass 
of the Sick Man; in the territories that still own the sway of the 
Turk poverty, tempered with massacre, reigns everywhere. The 
Empire is bankrupt. For a hundred years it has gained but one 
success over a foreign foe, and that foe a small State whose army 
it outnumbered on the field by two to one, and could have out- 
numbered by ten to one. The advent of the Young Turks, from 
which so much was hoped, did nothing to improve things; no one, 
indeed, who knew Turkish history, and refused to be carried away 
by hope or fancy, ever expected very much from them. 

And ın the latest act of their history the curse of the Turks has 
been on them still. Their leaders have blundered as ever; the 
individual Turkish warrior is evidently as good as of old; but he 
is being opposed by men as brave, in equal numbers, and infinitely 
better led. The apparently close and cordial alliance, for a 
common end, of the Balkan nations is an omen of the greatest 
import for their future. It is probable that, even if the Leagwe do 
not entirely succeed in maintaining close union, the memory of the 
great campaign in which all, forgetting old racial and political 
differences, fought side by side against their ancient tyrants, will 
do much to ensure co-operation. And even the Chancelleries of 
Europe are fain to admit that the status quo is a thing of the past. 
The thunder of the allied guns on many fields of victory, from 
Skodra to Tchorlu, from Olympus to Hemus, heralds the dawn 
of a new era of civilisation and progress in the Nearer East. 
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THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN 
PREHISTORIC TIMES.—II. 


HE last great subdivision in the so-called prehistoric Cyprus 
Bronze Age ts perhaps the most wonderful page in the whole 
civilisation and history of Cyprus. We begin by describing it, 
in fact, as entering into the domain of history, elucidated by a 
number of inscriptions and by pictures with the texts on them, 
which have been deciphered. This period extends over at least 
500 years, beginning about 1500 B.c. and going down to about 
1000, Or even 900 or 850 B.C., reckoning the period of transition to 
the Greek-Phoenician Iron Age civilisation, now called ‘‘ Sub- 
‘“ Mycenzan ” by the student. 

About 1500 B.c. Cyprus is suddenly invaded by foreigners. 
They import first their splendid foreign civilisation, especially their 
beautiful wheel-made pottery, whereas the whole Cyprus pottery tull 
this date 1s hand-made. Soon these foreign tribes, as much given 
to war as to industry, acquired power. Their king took the 
reins of government into his hands, ruling over the whole island. 
Later on, when during centuries the foreign invaders and the 
aboriginal inhabitants were mixed together and became one 
population, at least to a certain extent, or in certain parts of the 
island, they created, apart from the already described old Cypriote 
Bronze Age civilisation, which continued as far as the end of the 
Bronze Age with hand-made pottery, a perfectly unique, new, 
locally-coloured civilisation about 1400 to 1000 B.c. This latter 
is quite different from what they brought with them to the island 
about 1550 to1500B.c. Itrepresentsa further and most wonderful, 
more perfected, development, unknown in the invaders’ native 
countriés. And when the culmination is reached then follows 
another interesting period, a decay on the one side, an improvement 
on the other, which continues into the Iron Age, and which 1s 
also peculiar to fhe island. 

This foreign Bronze Age civilisation brought to the island is the 
one which Schliemann first discovered at Mycenze. Many 
discoveries of the Mycenzean period have followed this of 
Schliemann. Yet the richest harvest in gold has been 
made recently by Schliemann at Mycenz, so proving the epithet 
which Homer gave to this fown ruled by Agamemnon, the 
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‘ auriferous.” And the same King Agamemnon must havebeen 
in Cyprus before the Trojan war, because Homer tells us that the 
wonderful armour of Agamemnon, which he describes so minutely, 
the finest known ın ancient times, was a present from his host, the 
Cyprian King Kinyras of Amathus. 

So we need not wonder that after the older and principal gold 
treasure of Mycenz, of about 1700 to 1500 B.C., there was 
discovered ın Cyprus, ın a necropolis near the present village of ° 
Enkom1, in the plain of Salamis, on the east coast north-. 
ward to Famagusta, a magnificent gold treasure of the Mycenzan 
period, which 1s second in richness and beauty, but pecyliar 
to the island. When digging for the late Sir Charles 
Newton, and for the British Museum, in a Bronze Age 
necropolis at Phoenikiais, between ancient Idalion, the present 
village of Dah, and ancient Ledrai-Lidir, the present capital of 
Nicosia, 1n 1883, I first recognised this peculiar Mycenzan 
civilisation and had then the courage to call ıt ““ Cypro- 
‘“ Mycenæan.” <A storm of objections was raised by scholars. 
To-day most competent students, ıf not all, affirm that this 
wonderful late Mycenzan civilisation is a Cypriote creation, a 
further development in perfection and beauty of style and 
execution, of the Mycenzan period discovered in other countries, 
proving the culmination of Mycenzan art as well as its decadence. 

Thesfirst exact date for the beginning of the historic intercourse 
between Cyprus and Egypt and the older Mycenzan stratum in 
Cyprus is given by the reign of the Pharaoh Thothmes III , there- 
fore about 1500 B.C. On his hieroglyphic annals of victory it 1s 
reported that they captured horses, golden and silver chariots, 1n 
the land of Cyprus (then called Asebi), which were made there. 
And among the tributes paid by the King of Cyprus to the 
Pharaoh figure besides large quantities of big-copper ore, smaller 
quantities of lead, bluestone, and ivory. 

Then amongst the fresco representations which adorn the walls 
of the tomb of Rekhmara, the Grand Vizier of the same Pharaoh 
Thothmes III., an embassy of a people called ‘‘ Kephttu ” appears. 
The people are peculiarly dressed with a richly ornamented lumbar- 
apron still commonly in use ın Cyprus in the historical time of the 
Iron Age, but also found in Crete with the Mycenzan or Minoan 
antiquities, as well as ın some otlfer prehistoric sites. They, the 
Kephtiu people, are holding many vases, and three of the 
ambassadors carry copper-ore ingots on their shoulders exactly 
of the shape described above, and no doubt from Cyprus. 
Similar ingots are among the presents in these frescoes in a 
picture of a heap already laid down by this Kephtiu, embassy. 
Amongst the many vessels carried by the Kephtiu ambassadors, 
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or deposited by them, are some of Mycenzan type, and others of a 
shape which has not yet been found in the Mycenzan layers any- 
where, but which 1s peculiar to the Cyprus Copper-Bronze Age 
before Mycenzean civilisation came to the island. They are, there- 
fore, pre-Mycenzan. 

One vessel specially, an amphora, draws our attention. The 
two handles are formed by two quadrupeds climbing from the 
body to the peck of the vase. I have found exactly such a clay-vase 
° ina Bronze Age grave made of Cyprus clay, and decorated all over 
with geometric Bronze Age lattice ornaments. Two dogs form 
tha handles, climbing exactly ın the same position from the body 
of the vase to the neck as on the vase represented amongst the 
Rekhmara fresco pictures. I discovered it ın 1889 for the Royal 
Berlin Museum at the Copper-Bronze Age necropolis of 
Lamberti, near Tamassos. And curiously enough the vessel 
is one of the extremely rare exceptions, which are no longer 
hand-made, but turned very rudely on a primitive potter’s 
wheel. It cannot therefore be older than about 1500 or 1400 B.C 
when the potter’s wheel was introduced to the Island by the 
Mycenzans. This vase and the tomb in which ıt was found are 
therefore of the same time as the Rekhmara tomb—+.e., of the 
Cypro-Mycenzan epoch, while all the other tombs of the Lamberti 
necropolis were proved to be pre-Mycenzan. The resemblance 
between the two vessels (both illustrated side by side by me 
in the Zeztschrift fur Ethnologie in 1899*) ıs so striking that 
the late Professor Furtwangler, seeing the vessel, at once 
shared my opinion that amongst the different Kephtiu tribes, 
the Mycenzans, the Cretans, and others, there was a Cypriote 
Kephtiu tribe.e When in 1892 I was invited by the Prussian 
Minister of Public Education to address an application directly 
to the German Emperor asking His Majesty for a sub- 
vention to continue my researches ın Cyprus, I mentioned this 
discovery of this Cypriote Kephtru vessel in my petition, and 
Professor Furtwangler signed ıt with me. 

On ¿he other hand, the Hebraic Bublical national Jand-name 
‘‘ Kaphtor ’? must be identified with ‘‘ Kephtiu.’? Rather more 
than a hundred years after Thothmes III., in the reign of 
Amenophis IV, (about 1400 to 1380 B.c.), the names ‘‘ Asebi ” 
and “‘ Asi’’ for Cyprus got changed into the name of ‘‘ Alasia.’’ 
There were discovered ın Egypt at Tel-el-Amarna the remains 
of State-Archives of 296 diplomatic letters or notes, which 
the Pharaoh Amenophis IV. had collected. At that time 


* In the frst part of this essay ın the November issue, I referred the reader 
to the same paper in the Berlin peziodical, but, by mistake, I indicated the year 
1889 , ıt should have bgen 1899 
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Babylonian was the international diplomatic language written 
in cuneiform characters. Amongst the 296 Babylonian 
letters incised on clay tablets, in 259 documents, we read 
the lamentable whimpering of the Syrian, Palestine, Hebrew, 
and Canaanite princes. They played the miserable rôle 
of small vassals, and the Phoenician petitioners use extraordinarily 
cringing language. . 

So, for instance, Abı Milki, the Phoenician Prince of Tyrus, 
begins one of his begging letters to the Pharaoh withethe intro- ° 
duction :— 

“ To the King, to my Lord, to my God, to my Sun, Abı Myki, 
‘thy servant. Seven and seven times to the feet of the King, my 
‘Lord, I fall. I am the dust under the sandals of the King, my 
“Lord. My Lord 1s the sun, which rises over the countries daily 
“ after the destination of the Sun-God, his father, the gracious,” &c. 
Amongst the remaining thirty-seven diplomatic notes are 
twenty-eight written by the great Kings of Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Mitan, as well as eight written by the great King of Alasia, 1.e., 
of Cyprus, to the Pharaoh, while one 1s addressed by the Vizier of 
the King of Alasia to the Vizier of the Pharaoh. 

Of all these great Kings, the King of Cyprus uses the most 
arrogant language The introduction to one of his letters runs: 
“ To the King of Egypt, to my brother. The King of Alasia, thy 
‘brother. I am well. A very long life to my house, to my wife, 
‘to my sons, to my notables, to my horses, to my chariots, to my 
‘countries. Anda long life to my brother, to thy house, thy wife, 
“thy sons, thy notables, thy horses, thy chariots, thy countries. 
‘‘ A very long life to all Look, my brother, my messenger I have 
“sent with thy messenger to Egypt,” &c., &c. 

These diplomatic notes are the credentials to the exchange of 
presents and reciprocal deliveries. The King of Alasia sends with 
large quantities of copper and bronze, amongst other articles, five 
sets of horses, donkeys, grain, and so many ladings of wood, that, 
as he writes, his subjects complain of the cutting down of so much 
wood. He sends also a ship, several pieces of ivory, and @ piece 
of usu-wood to the Pharaoh. The King of Cyprus mentions, too, 
that he has received from the Pharaoh large quantities of silver, 
garments, oil, two horses, a gilt bedstead of usu-waod, twenty-four 
pieces of usu-wood, several teeth of ivory, and an eagle-conjuror. 

The excavations ın Cyprus, and especially the British excava- 
tions at the Mycenzan necropolis of Salamis, together with the 
present natural conditions of the island, give us almost the exact 
answer to each detail of these records from the time of the 
Pharaohs, Thothmes III. and Amenophis IV. Cha«tots and 
horses appear in quantity painted on the Cypro-Mycenzan 
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vases, one ıs engraved on a cylinder made in Cyprus during 
the period. A big drinking-horn, or Rhyton, seventeen centi- 
metres high, in the shape of a horse’s head, of most perfect 
realistic modelling, was also found in the Salamis-Enkom 
diggings of the Mycenzan epoch. Likewise I discovered at 
Tamassog a big Bronze-Age tomb. Over the corpses and gifts 
were buried several horses, the bones of which were preserved. 
The present Cyprus pony ıs of an excellent race. As chariots and 
horses areenot represented on the Egyptian monuments before the 
time of Thothmes II., all these and many other Cyprus discoveries 
make ıt pretty certain that the Egyptians received from the 
Cypriotes, or the Kepthius residing ın Cyprus, the first horses and 
chariots, and their use. 

Commentators were much puzzled about the exchange of ivory 
and usu-wood. But here, too, the Salamis excavations give us the 
key. The Pharaohs transmitted the rude ivory teeth and usu- 
woods to the King of Alasia. And the excellent Cypriote ivory 
and wood carvers used the raw material, received from Egypt, and 
carved out of it their wonderful works of art, which the King 
of Cyprus then transmitted to the Pharaoh. The beautiful ivory 
draughts-box, and other very well and artistically carved ivory 
articles, amongst them handles, perhaps once attached to mirrors, 
with representations of a hero with animals and monsters, are the 
best evidence, and these, too, the reader can admire amongst the 
Salamis-Mycenzan antiquities at the British Museum. The 
wooden carvings existed as well, but did not resist the ravages of 
time. ` 

Of the “ Blue-stone,’’ quantities of which are first mentioned 
amongst the tribute of the King of Cyprus (Asebi) to Thothmes III., 
I have made a special study. We see these bars of blue-stone, 
painted blue on most of the Egyptian monuments, where Cypriotes 
are represented and mentioned under the one or the other name. 
Also a number of the luxury vessels which these Cypriote 
ambassadors on the Egyptian frescoes are carrying ın their hands, 
are paynted blue, therefore made of blue-stone or covered with 
blue-stone. 

As I discovered one of the small engraved Cypriote sealing- 
cylinders made, of this artificial Kyanos material, partly broken, 
I had it analysed by Professor Weeren, who stated that the seal 
was made all through from pure oxide of copper. He also declared 
that this matertal was an involuntary subsidiary product which the 
Cyprus copper-smelter obtained. And if Theophrastus distin- 
guishes three different kinds of Kyanos—the Scythian, the 
Egyptian, and the Kyprian—the latter was the oldest artificial 
Kyanos and the most widely-spread over the ancient world as an 
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article of international trade. Cyprian green, greenish bluey and 
blue-glazed beads and vessels, from the smallest size up to large 
dimensions, are therefore common amongst Cypriote antiquities 
of many periods. The porcelain beads beginning at the pre- 
Mycenzan strata are, however, an invention of the Egyptian 
porcelain and fazence manufacturer, who used for theezaffre the 
Cyprus blue-stone. These oldest imported Egyptian beads, soon 
imitated by the Cypriotes, are of the twelfth dynasty (somewhat - 
earlier than 2000 B.c.), and are another sure criterion to date a fairly ., 
advanced stratum of the Cypriote Bronze Age with painted earthen- e 
ware. In the meantime, they furnish an argument for the com- 
mercial intercourse between the Cypriote-Ægean race and the 
Egyptians, perhaps a millennium and more earlier than the arriyal 

of the East Peloponnesian Greeks, the bearers of the Mycenzean 
civilisation to the island. Flinders Petrie, ın 1906, dated the twelfth 
dynasty 3459 B.c.; Eduard Meyer, ın 1908, about 2000 B.C. The 
exact date probably lies somewhere ın the middle. 

On the armour which the Cyprus King Kuinyras gave to 
Agamemnon two big snakes were incrusted ın Kyanos, as Homer 
describes. We have now only representations of such snake- 
armour which appear frequently on Cyprus stone and clay statues 
of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries B.c., but some day they will 
be discovered in bronze and of the Homeric tıme. This Cyprus 
blue-stone manufacture proves again to be a great special, and 
indigenous industry invented in Cyprus before the Mycenzan 
tribes reached the island. 

Professor Hugo Winckler, the well-known Assyriologist of 
Berlin University, succeeded ın discovering, at Boghaz-Koe1 in 
Asia Minor, Royal State archives of one of the great Kings of the 
Chatti—+.e., of the Hittites, who ruled over Asia Minor at the 
same time as Amenophis IV., about 1400 to 1380 B.C., over 
Egypt. On a fragment of one of the cuneiform texts the 
inscription runs: ‘‘ Copper from Alasia from Mount Taggata.”’ 
At the same time, and in the same stratum, came to daylight 
in the Cyprian Bronze Age tombs, many sealing-cylinders of 
Hittite style. Likewise, many other cylinders were collected, made 
in Asia Minor and in Cyprus, absolutely identical at both places, 
of a peculiar style and workmanship, and with peculiar representa- 
tions of very common motives, the adoration of sacred trees, the 
sacrifice of bulls, and very often bulls’ heads. 

The name ‘‘ Alasıa ” for Cyprus remained ın use for centuries. 
It appears, for instance, in the Egyptian Papyrus Golenisheff of 
the eleventh century B.C., when Wen-Amon, the priest-official of 
one of the temples of Thebes, travelling on a Phoenician: ship to 


Phoenicia, was carried by a heavy storm at sea to the coast of Cyprus. 
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We have, however, also an Alasia inscription of much later date 
than these referred to at Tel-el-Amarna, from the beginning of 
the fourth century, written in Greek and Cypriote syllabic 
characters, which proves that the name “ Alasıa ” was Still preserved 
in the island although the name “ Kypros ” had been universal 
sırfce the time of Homer. I discovered, at a place called to-day 
Ftangissa, near ancient Tamassos, at a Sanctuary, two bilingual 
. and bıgraplıc marbles, now ın the British Museum, with the text 

below in Creek syllabic characters and in Greek, the text above in 
Phoenician letters and in Phoenician. Both have dedications to 
the Greek god Apollo in the Greek inscription, and to the correlative 
Phoenician god Ressef in the Phoenician inscription. In one of 
the two marbles the Greek Apollo has the by-name Alasiotas—1.e., 
the Apollo of Alasia, while, on the same stone, the Phoenician god 
Ressef 1s called ‘‘ Alahyotas,” phonetically transcribed. This 
is perhaps the greatest historical written document of the island, 
because it proves the island name Alasia in use in the Bronze Age, 
by a later monument from Cyprus, while all Alasia Inscriptions 
we have reviewed were found in Egypt and Asia Minor. This 
bilingual and bigraphic stone of the Alasia-~Apollo can be dated by 
its Phoenician text to the year, because ın ıt the seventeenth year 
of the reign of ‘‘ Melekjatan,”’ King of Kition (Kitt) and Idalion 
(Idjil) 1s recorded, which has been fixed by the French scholar, 
Philippe Berger, as the year 372 B.c. 

It remains to prove that the bearers of the Mycenzean civilisation 
were Greeks, and those who lived in Cyprus about 1200 to 1000 B.c. 
might even becalled Hellenes. Thisis, again, one of my statements 
published a quarter-of-a-century ago, which was for many years 
most severely condemned by great authorities, till one of the 
greatest, the late Adolf Furtwangler, for many years one of my most 
violent opposers, came and proved the Hellenes to have been in 
Cyprus and in the Cypro-Mycenzan layer of Salamis about 1200 to 
1000 B.C. by means of an Egyptian monument, the annals of 
Rameses III., on the one side, and the Cypro-Mycenzan relievo 
ivory Dox from Salamis, so much praised for 1ts beauty of execution, 
conception and style by the late A. S. Murray, on the other side. 

On the Egyptian monuments are then represented and named 
other sea-peoples, amongst them the Danona and Takkara. They 
are wearing a most peculiar plumed crown. And the same plumed 
crown is worn by the foot-soldier who follows the King’s chariot 
on one of the relevos of the beautiful ivory draughts-box from 
Salamis already mentioned. It reappears on another ivory relievo 
from the same excavation representing a sphinx. In consequence 
of this Furtwangler identified the ‘‘ Danona ” with the Danzans, the 
Greeks of the Trojan war, and the ‘* Takkara ” with the Teukrians, 
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the people of Teukros, who, according to the ancient writers, after the 
Trojan war went to Cyprus and founded Salamis. And near 
Salamis, a few English miles from the ancient city, the ivory box 
was found and the whole Cypro-Mycenzan treasure in many 
tombs. 

As Professor Richard Meister (Leipzig) has proved that the 
ancient Greek dialect, which 1s used in the syllabic Greek inscrip- 
tions of the island, 1s due to East Peloponnesian» tribes, the 
Arkadians, Achzans, and Lakonians going back into the first 
centuries of the second millennium B.C., ıt appears that the bearers 
of Mycenzean civilisation, at least about the time 1200 B-C. tn Cypfus, 
were Greeks and Hellenes, as was maintained first by me ın 1884 and 
admitted by Furtwangler ın 1900. From this we must conclude 
that the whole Mycene civilisation 1s Greek. Why wander ın the 
distance if the truth 1s near? 

Fully estimating the enormous importance of Crete as perhaps 
the first place for the development of prehistoric civilisation 1n 
Greek countries, the Greek islands, and the Greek mainland from 
about 2800 to 2500 to about 1450 B.c., Cyprus was the first starting 
point of the oldest Copper Age civilisation, earlier than 3000 
B.C.; and then again, ın fate Mycenzean times, Cyprus, after 1450 
B.C., again came to the fore. 

I have fixed my dates, with the greatest precaution, approximately 
and intentionally lower than I should, but somewhat higher than 
the dates of some other scholars in ancient Cyprus, for instance, 
Monsieur Edmond Pottier and Mr. H. B. Walters, of the British 
Museum, not to speak of the late A. S. Murray, who was entirely 
wrong in placing his wonderful Enkomi-Cypro-Mycenzan finds at 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., whereas the youngest tombs of 
this Enkom: necropolis may date back to the end of the eleventh 
century, B C., and many of them are of the fourteenth century, as 
witnessed by the presence of an Egyptian scarabzeus of the Queen 
Teia, mother of the ‘‘ Heretic King’’ Khuenaten, B.C. 1400. 
Others of these finds go back into the fifteenth century. 

In tomb strata of the advanced Cypriote Bronze Age, a tertain 
number of genuine Assyrian and Babylonian sealing-cylinders 
have been found too, a few very archaic, and with cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Professor A. H. Sayce, the well-knowh Assyriologist, 
writes me from Edinburgh, July 30th, 1912, that one of them ıs 
from the Babylonian dynasty of Ur, 25008 c. And about a second, 
which came into my hands from the Agia Paraskevi necropolis, 
near Nicosia, and which I allowed Professor Sayce to publish 
himself, in 1885, he again confirms, what he stated twenty-seven 
years ago: ‘‘ That cylinder was certainly of the age of the 
“ Babylonian King Sargon of Akkad. I eee no reason to 
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“ dbubt the statement of Nabonidos, that Sargon of Akkad 
‘and his son Naram Sin reigned ın B.C. 3800-3750.” And as 
it is known as an historical fact by other Mesopotamian cuneiform 
inscriptions, that Sargon I. of Akkad conquered Cyprus, the 
cylinder mentioned, and others of the same period found on the 
island, may even have been imported during this early Babylonian 
conquest. ‘These inscribed cylinders were also imported centuries 
later, and form another important link ın the chain of dates I was 
able to place before the reader. 

Then when later Greeks and Phoenicians worked together ın 
Cyprus, the Greeks are again the masters and chief artists, and not 
the Phoenicians, in the creation of the Greek-Phcenician art and 
cwilisation ,* or, as I have styled ıt first, the Graco-Phoenician 
culture of Cyprus. I was the first to do away with the old theory 
that Greek art and civilisation grew up and out of the Phoenician 
one. This theory still prevailed a quarter of a century ago, and 
was adopted by G. Perrot ın his famous History of Art ın Ancient 
Tes, and in Volume HI. dealing with Cyprus. In consequence 
of this Professor A. H. Sayce, who inspected my excavations for 
the British Museum as early as 1880, wrote in THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review ın 1887 about my investigations: ‘‘ The result of Dr. 
‘‘ Ohnefalsch-Richter’s labours has been not only the discovery 
“‘ of several important archaic sites, but the introduction of order 
“and arrangement into the archzology of a country where all 
‘“ before was chaos. He has succeeded in assigning definite periods 
“to the tombs and objects found ın different parts of the island, 
‘‘and has furnished us at least with a criterion for deciding what 
“fis really to be considered as belonging to the Phoenician epoch. 
‘“ Many of the Cyprian vases quoted as Phoenician by Professor 
‘Perrot in his magnificent volume on Phoenician art now turn 
“out to belong to an age earlier than when the Phcenicians first 
“settled ın Cyprus.” 

At the beginning of the same account of my discoveries Pro- 
fessor Sayce wrote with true insight: ‘‘ It ıs ın Cyprus, if any- 
“where, that the problems presented by early Greek archeology 
“ will find their solution.” 

I cannot forbear to quote another authority, the well-known 
historian, Professor Eduard Meyer, who, in his Glosses on the 
Clay Tablets—Letters of Tel-el-Amarna, wrote: ‘‘ The identifica- 
“tion of Alasia with Cyprus is of the greatest historical importance. 
“It proves the correctness of the assertion, which has been re- 
“ peatedly made, particularly by Ohnefalsch-Richter, and against 


*I intr8@duced the term ‘‘ Greco-Phenician,”’ as early as 1884 because a pure 


“ Pheenician” art never could exist, and in fact never existed, ın Cyprus, since I 
proved that the Greekssettled ın the island hundreds of years before the Phcenicians 
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‘ which till now I have always striven myself, namely, that in’ the 
‘fifteenth century, B C., when already the Mycenzan civilisation 
“ penetrated Cyprus, there existed no Phoenician settlements.” 

We have learned by the texts of the Tel-el-Amarna and Asia 
Minor cuneiform inscriptions, by Egyptian hieroglyphics, and by 
the antiquities discovered ın Cyprus, how powerful and’ wealthy, 
how instructed and full of industry, how highly civilised the 
Cyprian Mycenzan-Greek Kings of Alasia were at, the period 
between 1400 to 1000 B.C., how they were co-ordinated with the 
Pharaohs, whilst the Phoenician Princes in Phoenicia were abso- 
lutely powerless and entirely at the mercy of the Pharaohs. Andin 
connection with Cyprus the Phcenicians appear in the cuneiform 
Tel-el-Amarna inscriptions about 1400 to 1380 Bc, and %h 
Egyptian hieroglyphics of the eleventh century B.C. as Iiliputian 
princes, as small transit-trade merchants, navigators and ship- 
agents, as messengers, travelling clerks and dragomans, without 
the slightest political power and without any art of their own. 


Max OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE DIPLOMATIST IS NOT AS BLACK AS HE IS 
à PAINTED. 


Doo failed dismally ın its half-hearted effort to hinder 

the outbreak of the Balkan War. But the wind that blows 
ott candles fans the fire, and it was precisely in consequence of that 
failure that it will now succeed in preventing a European conflict 
which would have assumed the dimensions of a world-catastrophe. 
For in the eyes of statesmen and politicians the Eastern problem 
was hedged round with ineffable terrors. These had their source 
in the redoubted war which was expected to break out among the 
Great Powers, who were impatiently waiting for the death of the 
Sick Man to enforce their conflicting claims to his possessions. 
Salutary fear of these horrors, and of the Unknown whence they 
sprang, scared away diplomatists from the garden of the Hesperides 
and the glittering golden apples there. Nobody believed that when 
the fateful hour struck ıt would be found possible to reconcile the 
interests of the Powers. For they seemed sheer incompatible. 
No such Sphinx question had ever confronted professional 
diplomatists. Plans and proposals, expedients and combinations 
for cutting or undoing the Gordian knot existed in plenty, and will 
now grow yellow and musty in unsunned archives until Dryasdust 
drags them into the light of day. With some surprising schemes 
of this kind I am myself acquainted. But for the many-sided 
problem diplomacy had no real solution. Time has vanquished 
the difficulty. The dark horse has won the race. Hands yesterday 
deemed unqualified were suddenly stretched out and boldly plucked 
the foetbidden fruit from the dragon-guarded tree. And now the 
Great Powers are playing the passive part of spectators of the 
partition. Some of them, it may be added, thank Heaven that they 
have not had to-do the carving. They are not now likely to quarrel 
over the spoil, because there 1s none left for them. The hungry 
little Balkan States, which have suddenly outgrown the guardian- 
ship of the Great Powers, are parcelling ıt all out among them- 
selves, and would gladly have more. Surprise 1s still the keynote 
of the situation. For none of the European Governments, despite 
their wefl-paid Intelligence Departments and their enterprising 
““ eyes and ears,” foresaw the coming of the catastrophe. 
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Even Turkey herself—to whom I in person brought proposals 
that might possibly have saved her, but only received ın reply other 
proposals which, had they been accepted, would have caused the 
Great Powers to quarrel hopelessly among themselves—knew 
nothing of a Balkan coalition. I can affirm this positively, because 
having myself taken an active part ın the negotiations, I know hew 
things stood at the time. All that, however, ıs become history and 
need not detain us longer. The main point ıs that the partition 
of Turkey, thus deprived of its sting, cannot cause a Eurépean war. 
Turkey, whose domination in Europe lasted five hundred years, is 
become an Asiatic Power. The readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW were prepared for this consummation. I felt all along that 
it was coming. I knew it could not be staved off, and I repeatedly 
said so. I ended an article which appeared in another English 
review last February with the significant words: ‘‘ By her own 
‘“ deeds Turkey ıs proclaimed an Asiatic Power.’’* 


TURKEY ALWAYS YOUNG ENOUGH TO SIN, 
NEVER OLD ENOUGH TO REPENT. 


I had seen the Turk mismanaging the business of the Empire 
under Abdul Hamid at the time of the Armenian massacres, and 
I had watched him bungling the work under the Young Turkish 
Committee fifteen years later, and between the two styles of state- 
craft I found only a distinction without a difference. Last summer 
the late W. T. Stead and Sir Edwin Pears sharply criticised my 
‘ pessimism,’’ which was, they held, unfounded. They built high 
hopes on the Young Turks who had studied 1n London, Geneva, 
Paris, and Brussels, and fondly fancied they could blend 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social with Mohammed’s Koran and inter- 
weave democratic principles with the theocracy of the East. But 
I was unable to share their beliefs. Faith may remove mountains, 
but will not reconcile contradictories. From the day on which the 
Constitution was proclaimed down to the present moment, I 
ventured to affirm my conviction that the end of Turkey in Purope 
was at hand. And athwart the new order of things, as the Young 
Turks imagined it, I could discern only the unsightly figure of 
Islam wearing a Phrygian cap, dangling a copy of the Rights of 
Man while dancing to the lively lilt of a Jacobin waltz. Sir Edwin 
Pears thought he found noteworthy signs of betterment and a solid 
groundwork for optimism in the words and deeds of the Union and 
Progress men. I, who have trusted friends among the Turks and 
would fain do them a good turn, was unable to discover aught but 
symptoms of rapid decay. And now time has given its vérdict. 


* English Review, February, 1912 œ 
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““Grass does not grow where a Kurd’s horse has trodden,” says 
a Turkish proverb, which I fear applies to some extent to the 
Osmanlı himself. Look wheresoever you will, you find no tokens 
of Turkish culture and unmistakable signs of Turkish destructive- 
ness. Ygarsago I had travelled over Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
cotld not withhold my admiration for the order and prosperity 
which the late Benjamin Kallay had introduced into what had 
theretofore been a vast den of highwaymen and cut-throats. I had 
seen the mean Turkish village of Sofia after the Russo-Turkish 
war and watched its rapid growth under native auspices into a 
well-ordered city, and had studied the lines on which Bulgaria 
generally was thriving and progressing. I was edified with the 
wonders wrought by the wise rule of the Hohenzollern Prince who 
assumed the crown and assured the future of Roumania. And 
then, turning to Macedonia, to Albania, to Asia Minor, I con- 
trasted the squalor, the desolation, the perennial blight that killed 
human endeavour in the germ there with all those marvellous 
achievements of the new States, and hope for the Turk died within 
me. Turkey has always been young enough to sin, never old 
enough to repent and make amends. Massacres, persecutions, un- 
trustworthy assurances and worthless promises were the strands 
of which Turkish misrule was twisted. How such a dismal 
spectacle could induce optimism ın the mind of any reasonable man, 
even though he cherished fanciful notions of international politics, 
is to me a psychological mystery. ‘‘ Why ıs your neck crooked? ” 
somebody asked the camel. ‘‘ What have I that ıs straight? ” he 
answered. 

The remote forces which wrought Turkey’s downfall were 
silently operative for generations, but had no Opportunity to dıs- 
play themselves in historic events before the present campaign. 
The proximate cause was the flagrant mismanagement which 
deprived fortresses of their heavy guns, officers of their military 
education, the artillery of ammunition, the cavalry of horses, the 
soldiers of victuals, and the wounded of medical aid. Were these 
thing§ known to no man of light and leading in the Empire? 
Cherif Pasha must have been aware of them for he often asserted 
them in my hearing, and foretold the disaster which has now over- 
taken his fathefland. He, at any rate, was under no delusions, and 
he besought everyone—Kiamil Pasha, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and 
Nazim Pasha to draw the consequences from Turkey’s absolute 
helplessness before ıt was too late. Among the few foreigners who 
made pretty good guesses what the future would bring forth, I 
may mention two members of the present Rumanian Government, 
M. Také Jonescu and the Premier Majorescu. They did not look 
for hot water under the ice, nor expect victories where defeat was 
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a foregone conclusion. Had there been one such close observer 
among the crowd of dreamers in the Government offices of Stamboul 
he would never have allowed his country to carry every shred of 
canvas 1n the face of the political typhoon that was gathering. 


CONTEMPORARY WAR TESTS A NATION’S REAL. 
WORTH. ° 


Latter-day war ıs not merely the clashıng of two brute forces 
and the repulse of one. It1s also a searching of the heart, a probing 
of the vital forces of the nation, a rough appeal to the principle gf 
the survival of the fittest. The soldiers of the two hostile armies 
may be equally brave, man for man, and there may be no 
superiority of numbers on either side. These are but secondary 
considerations. What really tells are qualities which have pro- 
duced most of their effects before a single army took the field. a 
developed social sense, resolute will power, capacity for sustained 
collective effort ın the nation, and for thrift, toil, sacrifice, and self- 
‘denial ın the individual. 

Bulgaria’s victories are the result not only of the number of her 
soldiers, officers, and heavy guns in the field, but mainly of the 
sum-total of her cultural capacities and achievements in peace 
time. Her standard of civilisation 1s much higher than that of her 
adversary, the stage of social development which her people has 
reached 1s more advanced, her national will 1s one and undivided; 
her political aim 1s fixed, and she pursues ıt unswervingly. Among 
the direct results of this many-sided superiority, one discerns well- 
educated officers, thoroughly drilled soldiers, successful spies, 
adequate supplies of food and ammunition for the army, excellent 
military maps, all the necessary strategic railways, efficient means 
of mobilising rapidly ; ın a word, exemplary order and organisation. 
Thus the general health—moral, physical, intellectual—of the 
nation manifests itself visibly and outwardly in the fitness of its 
military defences, which, in the case of the Bulgarians, may be 
fairly described as the whole people in arms. And as the Bulgarian 
proverb has it, where there ıs union a bullet will swim The 
most inveterate war-hater cannot contemplate the stirring spectacle 
of that little nation, making 1ts supreme effort, running deadly 
risks, tackling a seemingly impossible task with the self-assurance 
that hurls Pelion upon Ossa and both into the sea, without feeling 
a thrill of unalloyed admiration. That human warfare should have 
the effect of thus bracing listless, indolent men to such. heroic 
conquests over themselves and their baser passions, is doubtless 
the one redeeming feature that still saves it fromeabolition. 
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TURKEY KNEW ALL THE SONGS, BUT COULD 
NOT SING. 


Now Turkey was the incarnate negation of all those sterling 
qualities. She was torn asunder by quarrels and feuds. The bulk 
of the population did not understand the meaning of the word 
Vgtan (Fatherland) newly come into vogue. Parallel with the war 
against Italy was intestine strife of all against all within. Party 
assailed party with greater fury and less ruth than marked the 
onslaught of Turk against Italian. Assassination was resorted to 
against voters who insisted on black-balling the official candidate 
for, parliament. Decrees of imprisonment disqualified Chiefs of 
the Opposition for seats in the Legislature.* Bishops and priests 
were murdered 1n lonesome places, and their own kindred charged 
with the crime. Turkish officials, including even a Pasha, were 
to my knowledge ın the pay of their country’s enemy; Beys and 
Kaimakams were ın the secret employ of Italy. Greeks and Bulgars 
were foolishly jammed in among Moslems in the army lıke 
dynamite between the walls of a cliff which ıt 1s intended to blast. 
The Christian soldiers drew a white cross with chalk on their fezzes 
that their kinsmen should recognise them. In fine, each part of 
the State—political, military, social—had its own line of cleavage, 
and along it was laid a quantity of dynamite which the pressure of 
a button would cause to explcde. 

The Turkish army, for three years bereft of an ideal and lacking 
unity of purpose, can hardly be said to have existed. It had broken 
its worshipped idol. It had marched against the Caliph, defeated 
his followers, deposed and imprisoned him, and removed together 
with him the one institution which had theretofore given unity to 
the nation and an aim to the army. In the Committee which 
inherited the Sultan’s omnipotence without his insight or his 
resourcefulness, the troops had no confidence. Deriding the new 
party of Liberal Accord which opposed the Committee, they 
allowed ıt to be swept out of the legislature and the administration. 
From their chief, Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, they turned away in 
disgugt and gave him the alternative of resignation or death. At 
last the Committee itself ceased to find favour or even mercy ın 
their sight, and was demolished in a day. But not before the 
army had donned the fatal Nessus shirt steeped in Christian blood. 


A NATION’S ENEMIES AND FRIENDS ARE THOSE 
OF ITS HOUSEHOLD. 

The recruitment of Christian soldiers at a tıme when Moslems 

* For translating an article of mine ın which I gave reasons why I believed that 


the TurkiSh régime was about to fall to pieces, the Chief of the Greek Party, 
M Cosmidi, was sent to prison for three months and fined thirty pounds 
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and Christians were at daggers’ drawn, was a symptom of the jolly 
that ushers ın perdition. Christians were expected to fight against 
Christians. And the aim? To keep themselves ın the pillory of 
contempt to which ther Mohammedan masters had condemned 
them. Greeks were drafted off to regiments of Moslems, and 
expected to mow down their brethren. Why? For the greater 
glory of Mohammed and the detriment of Hellenism. Bulgars, 
writhing and raging, were exhorted to deeds of heroic valour 
against ther own countrymen and kinsmen who Wee risking » 
everything—national existence, individual substance, and life—to « 
rescue them from an unbearable lot! Turkey had thus taken fhe 
cap and bells from the Balkan heroes of opera bouffe renown, 
and ran the risk of disappearing from Europe altogether. Apd 
those who looked forward to seeing the Osmanlı nation appear ın 
full panoply to repel the enemy beheld, ın lieu of an 1mposing army 
of invincible soldiers, an abyss into which the last brave defenders 
of Turkey in Europe were engulfed. 

It ıs hard to understand the psyche of the statesmen who not 
only allowed, but forced the Christians to enter the Mohammedan 
army. I asked many of them for an explanation, but received only 
words. There were no longer Greeks or Bulgars in the 
Empire, I was told by Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, but only patriotic 
Ottomans who would do their duty to the State. “‘ They are your 
“enemies,” I cried, ‘‘ and will behave accordingly.” ‘‘ They could 
** not 1f they would, and they certainly will not,” was the answer. 
The Œcumenıcal Patriarch and the Exarch of Bulgaria told me I 
was right, and they besought the Government 1n 1ts.own interests, 
if for no higher reason, to dispense with the services of the 
Christians. In vain. There was no discharge in this war. And 
the Turkish proverb was practically illustrated at the expense of 
its creator : ‘‘ It’s inside the chimney that the fire breaks out.’’ 

Thus Turkey was a house divided against itself. The Cabinet, 
the administration, the legislature, the army, and the country were © 
torn asunder by feuds, covert or open. Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, was ruled like Prussia its army had come to be a perfect 
human machine, and included almost the whole male population 
of the kingdom. I was deeply impressed by the austere military 
discipline, examples of which the chiefs of the army showed me at 
Dubnitsa. Yet the shrewd Bulgarians thought highly of their 
foe, and prepared to encounter him according to the Oriental 
maxim: ‘‘ If your enemy is an ant, fancy he 1s an elephant.” 

What marks Bulgaria from her adversary, Japan from China, 
and will mark every successful nation of the future, German or 
French or British, from its defeated foe, is the firm grip*on the 
national mind taken by the military question in all its aspects, as 

e 
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the sum total of applied social instincts, of thrift ın private life and 
in public departments, of well organised education and military 
drill, of purposeful eftorts put forth by the units, the groups and 
the people for the attainment of a common object. Now, con- 
sciousness of this necessity of possessing ın abundance and employ- 
ing with efficacy all the elements of superiority which the family, 
the school, the church, and the barracks can supply, long since 
’ seized the imagination, swayed the will and nerved the arm of the 
- Bulgarian people. And ın that sign they have now conquered. I 
have nowhere met with such concentricity—if I may coin a word— 
of fhought, feeling, and action in all classes of the nation, as in 
King Ferdinand’s realm. The practice of extreme thrift, a loathing 
fer all forms of waste, and readiness to offer up heavy sacrifices for 
the weal of the community, characterise all sections of the popula- 
tion. 

For years all Bulgaria looked forward silently, grimly, to the 
necessity of waging this war. Preparations for it drained their 
very life-blood. They spent exorbitant sums on the army, On spies, 
on ammunition and strategic railways. They were constructing a 
strategic line on the very day on which war was declared. With 
the battleground they were familiar, and as far as their lımıted 
means allowed, they left nothing to chance. And now they will 
receive their reward. Bulgaria has laid the foundation of its future 
greatness. Within two score years it will have a population of 
some twenty millions, and will probably have won the hegemony 
of the Balkan Peninsula. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY WINS GOLDEN OPINIONS. 


Turkey, from a military point of view, resembled a bank which 
is solvent but cannot turn its assets into ready money over night 
and ıs suddenly forced to encounter a “run.” She possessed 
defences strong enough to withstand successfully the combined on- 
slaught of theallies. Her generals—Abdullah Pasha, Izzet Pasha, 
Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, and others are accustomed to handle 
large bodies of troops. Turkish soldiers know how to fight and 
die. In a word, the dry bones of victory lay within the visual 
range of the statesmen of Stamboul, but there was no man, no 
ideal, no magic word to raise them up and breathe life into them. 
If the Turks had foreseen the struggle, made ready for it, kept on 
the defensive, and been contented to protract hostilities for, say, 
two calendar months, the Balkan Coalition would have died of 
inanition. But it is Turkey’s fate to see at the end what was 
Jacking-at the outset. 

The result of a short, sharp Struggle under the given conditions 
s 
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could not be doubtful. A few battles decided the campaigny and 
what was won by the Allies in Kirk-Kilisse, Lule-Burgas, and 
Kumanovo ıs lost for ever to the Osmanlı. The Thirty Days War 
has changed the political map of the Balkans. Europe generally, 
and Austria-Hungary and Russia ın particular, behaved remark- 
ably well ın face of the stunning surprises of this historic campaign. 
In a twinkling they gave up secular claims, fond dreams, and 
invested interests, adjusted their policies to the new circumstances, 
and unhesitatingly recognised accomplished facts. "a 

Austria was supposed to have set her heart on Salonica, and 
therefore on the Sandjak of Novibazar which leads to it. Evgry- 
where ın Europe, with the exception of Berlin, this account of her 
policy was believed. I personally knew it was baseless, becauseel 
had discussed the matter thoroughly with the late Count Aehrenthal 
at the time when he was ceding the Sandjak to Turkey. Con- 
sequently I was aware that the only use Austria had for that port 
was commercial, and that she nowise desired to annex ıt. But I 
found only one Ambassador who agreed with me. Accordingly, 
when the Balkan war began, people jumped to the conclusion that 
if Servian or Montenegrin troops were to invade this territory, 
Austria-Hungary would forthwith invade the Sandjak. In this 
view I did not concur, and events have confirmed my anticipations. 
But the Vienna Cabinet has gone further. It 1s prepared to 
acquiesce in the harvesting by all the Balkan States of the fruits 
of their victories over the Turks. And this ıs a handsome con- 
cession. A few months ago hardly even the initiated would have 
believed in the possibility of such a complete reversal of traditional 
policy. I had long known and affirmed that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had made up 1ts mind how to act in case the Ottoman Empire 
should collapse, and that ıt would not seek to prop up a State which 
could not stand alone. The one justification for Turkey’s existence 
in the eyes of the late Count Aehrenthal and of his successor was 
that ıt obviated the need of Europe’s intervention ın the Near 
Eastern imbroglo. Hence the moment it required intervention and 


succour, its mission was Over. e 


RUSSIA’S SELF-MASTERY SAVES THE SITUATION. 


Russia, too, deserves the heartfelt thanks of Europe for the 
elasticity of her plans and the conciliatory tendency of her action. 
She also possessed valuable interests 1n South-Eastern Europe, 
some of which are now being swallowed up by Bulgaria, and she 
has the additional chagrin of remembering that 1t was more than 
once in her power to safeguard them for alltime For example, the 


Russian Chancellor, Nesselrode, wrote to the Grand Duke 
e 
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Constantıne after the peace of Adrianople :* “ It was open to our 
‘“army to march into Constantinople and overthrow the Turkish 
“Empire. No Power would have countered us, no impending 
‘danger menaced us if we had put an end to the Ottoman 
‘‘ Monarchy tn Europe. To the thinking of the Emperor, however, 
‘this Monarchy, which must henceforth be submissive to our 
‘ Bidding, can serve Russia’s interests, political and economical, 
“more efficaciously than any new State. For the formation of a 
‘new realm would oblige us either to extend our territory by 
‘“ conquest, or else to raise up in the person of the States which are 
‘“ destined to inherit the Ottoman realm, rivals in all departments 
‘of culture and industry, of power and wealth. And our relations 
‘eto the Porte have now been brought into harmony with the 
‘principle thus laid down by his Majesty.” 

But Russia has the consolation of seeing protégés who owe her 
their very existence, thriving and growing. She rejoices at what 
they have achieved, and her extreme nationality would gladly help 
them to accomplish more, irrespective of consequences. But 
strong and well-organised though her army undoubtedly 1s to-day, 
she refuses to risk a tremendous European war in order to win 
for Servia a port on the Adriatic. That 1s still one of the crucial 
questions of the hour. For a time, indeed, the bulk of newspaper- 
reading Europe was told that the Tsar’s Ministers had made up 
their minds to espouse Servia’s quarrel, and challenge Austria- 
Hungary to show cause why the port of Durazzo on the Adriatic 
Should not be incorporated in King Peter’s dominions. And a 
panic on the bourses of Europe resulted. But nobody acquainted 
with the men who direct Russia’s policy, or with the principles that 
guide them, could for a moment give credence to this calumny. To 
renounce the prosperity which has been literally flooding the land 
during the past three years, and plunge the nation 1n the horrors 
of another war, for an interest which is not vital to Servia and 1s 
but a remote concern of Russia’s, would be madness, not statesman- 
ship. And the fundamental maxim underlying the foreign policy 
of MM. Sazonoff and Kokofftseff is that Russia’s weal shall be the 
first cate of the Government, that the policy of the Empire shall be 
national, 


THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN DISPUTE. 


Between Servia and Austria-Hungary serious differences have 
arisen, They turn principally on two points- Servia demands a 
sea-port on the Adriatic and has chosen Durazzo, which in days of 
yore betopged for a time to the Servian crown. She also demands 


* In February, 1830 Cf Zukunft, November gth, Igi2 
VOL. CII. 58 
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a strip of Albanian territory leading to ıt. The grounds on which 
she advances this claim can be, and are, of course, also relied upon 
by her allies—Greece and Montenegro—who demand each her share 
of Albania. One slice is to be incorporated by Montenegro, another 
by Servia, and a third by Greece, and Albania to vanish from the 
map of Europe. These claims are disallowed by Austsia on the 
twofold ground of mght and expediency. She argues that this war 
was avowedly undertaken for the humane purpose of emancipating 
the Christians of Turkey. It was the promulgation 6f, that lofty 
aim that won for the allies, at first the sympathies, and then the 
sacrifices of Europe. Had the object been less disinterested, the 
Powers would probably have vetoed the war. After the victories 
of the allies over the Turks, however, the cry was changed to “* The 
“ Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan peoples.’ Differing consider- 
ably from the former, this device also found acceptance in Europe. 
“ Let the Balkan peoples, then, be masters in their own country,” 
re-echoed the Great Powers. 

But Servia made large reserves. ‘‘ We cannot, she said, 
“include the Albanians among the Balkan peoples. On the 
“ contrary, we propose to parcel out their territory among ourselves 
“and absorb that nationality altogether. In my share Durazzo 
“and the corridor shall be included. Between Greece and 
“ Montenegro the remainder will be distributed.’’ To this 
arrangement Austria-Hungary demurs. Acknowledging that ıt is 
natural for Servia to want an outlet to the sea, she denies that it 1s 
fair to sacrifice a whole people for the purpose. If the device, ““ The 
“ Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan peoples,’’ has any meaning, 
surely 1t must be taken to include the oldest people of the Peninsula, 
the tribes who were settled there before Serbs or even Greeks 
were heard of. And unless the work of emancipating the enthralled 
peoples of Turkey 1n Europe be taken to include the enslaving of 
one of them, Servia has no case. Why should the Albanians be 
deprived of their nationality by the peoples who crave Europe’s 
sympathy in their struggle to preserve their own nationality intact ? 
In Durazzo, Valona, San Giovann: di Medua there are no, Serbs. 
Russia herself is friendly to the Albanians. About two years ago, 
she dispatched a sharp note to the Porte on the subject of the 1ll- 
treatment to which this ill-starred people was being subjected. 
Those are the main political and ethical bearings of the matter. 


THE ROOT OF THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN DISPUTE IS 
POLITICAL. 


The other aspect of the question 1s purely political. Servia has 


for many years—ever since the abdication of King Milan—been at 
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crogs purposes with Austria-Hungary. That the Slav kingdom ıs 
alone to blame for this, I who know better should be the last to 
assert. On the contrary, Austria, and particularly Hungary, have 
much to answer for in this connection. But the hour has now 
struck for the two countries to settle down as neighbours and 
friends, and therefore to draw a sponge over old scores. And 
Austria has set the example by her friendly attitude towards 
Servia’s territorial expansion and by the assurance that she can be 
relied upon to turn over a new leaf and make it worth her neigh- 
bour’s while to do likewise. And the person of the statesman who 
makes this promise 1s a guarantee of its trustworthiness. Servia, 
however, in lieu of reciprocating this good-will, began by spurning 
st. Her Premier, M. Pasitch, recently made sensational vows 
which, while binding himself and his Government to a certain 
dangerous policy, cannot be kept by either. The annexation of 
Durazzo, he 1s reported to have said, 1s a vital point of Servia’s 
policy, and will be persisted ın at all costs. As Austria-Hungary 
has vetoed the annexation, and declared her resolve to treat that 
as a vital question, the conclusion 1s clear. ‘*‘ When two pitchers 
“clash violently, one of them breaks,” says the Servian proverb. 
There lies the danger. 

The way in which Servia’s mode of procedure strikes the 
Austro-Hungarian mind 1s somewhat as follows. Servia has no 
claims whatever to Albania, or to an Albanian port on the Adriatic. 
And as Europe is determined to uphold the integrity and proclaim 
the autonomy of that country, of which Durazzo 1s an inseparable 
part, ıt follows that the question 1s implicitly solved and Servia 
non-suited. But the demand 1s symptomatic, and the insistence 
with which it 1s upheld bodes no good. It shows that in Belgrade 
they are bent on reconstructing the Great Servia of King Dushan, 
which extended from the Danube to the Adriatic.* Much of that 
realm, however, 1§ now incorporated in the Dual Monarchy of the 
Habsburgs, which is expected to co-operate in the work of re- 
establishing the ancient kingdom at its own cost, and for a some- 
what sullen neighbour. That is the psychological aspect of the 
dispute. Personally, I do not for a moment believe that Austria 
would lose anything, politically or economically, by the con- 
cession. Nothing could be easier than to obtain guarantees that 
it should not work out to her detriment. And if Greece, or even 
Bulgaria, were the claimant in lieu of Servia, the cause would be 
adjudged on its face-merits. 


* In the year 1349 King Dushan presented the States-General, sitting at Ueskub, 
with his remarkable code which enshrines Servia’s political, cultural, and economic 
ideas adagted to Byzantine conditions One trait 1s worth noting Every mer- 
chant robbed or cheated ın the King’s dominions was to have his loss made good 
‘by the monarch himself out of his privy purse 
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(d 
SERVIA MIGHT DO WORSE THAN “STOOP TỌ 
CONQUER.” 


But Servia, seen by Austrian eyes, has two heads lıke the 
Imperial eagle, and one of the two 1S Russian. That explains why 
neither Greece’s claim toa slice of Albania, nor Montenegro’s, has 
aroused indignation in Hungary or in Austria, only Serviass. 
For it 1s not the taking possession of the port that 1s objected tọ, 
but the Austrophobe disposition of the would-be possessor. So 
long as that animosity continues King Peter’s people will go on 
living and suffering ın a political purgatory. When ıt has passed 
away for good, when the new leaf ıs turned and the new policy ‘is 
found to dove-tai! with the altered conditions, then the Slav thirst 
for sea-water will soon be slaked, and if the terminus chosen were 
not Durazzo ıt would be one as useful. I can call to mind the late 
Count Aehrenthal’s eagerness to strike up an abiding friendship 
with Servia at the outset of the Bosnian crisis, before dissonance 
had degenerated into conflict—and the peace-offerings, or some of 
them, with which he would have sealed the new relationship. That 
he had understanding and sympathy for Servia’s craving for the 
sea I know. And I have grounds for saying that he was turning 
over in his mind various ways of satisfying it. One of these 
projects included a railway over which Servian exports and imports 
would have passed to and from the Adriatic, not, however, at 
Durazzo, but at Metkovitch or Gravosa on the coast of Dalmatia. 
The arrangement contemplated would, I believe, have taken a shape 
similar to that which obtains between Bolivia and Chili. But the 
tide of passion suddenly rose high in Servia and the angry flood 
swept away the last vestiges of Austrian goodwill towards the little 
kingdom. l 

This time the greatest care is being taken in Vienna to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of the Slav neighbour, and so far the 
results are encouraging. European opinion favours the integrity 
and the autonomy of Albania. Servia’s belief that her cause 
would be championed by some of the Great Powers is dying 
away, and the tone of her statesmen is less aggressive. *Count 
Berchtold instructed the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Belgrade 
to make a friendly communication to King Peter’s Govern- 
ment, laying stress upon the friendly dispositidns of Austria- 
Hungary and her desire to have them reciprocated. He was 
further to point to the alacrity with which the Monarchy had 
foregone ın the pursuit of that friendship interests which, although 
not vital, are admittedly most valuable At the fag end of the 
. message the two points upon which no compromise is admissible 
were mentioned the integrity of Albania and the inclusion of 
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Durazzo in the new principality. Down to the present moment 
(November 18th) no answer has been received by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs now here in Buda-Pest, but there ıs no reason to 
apprehend that it will bea non possumus. That Austria-Hungary 
will nob swerve by a hair’s-breadth from her position, I know. 
When Servia has resigned herself to the inevitable and accepted 
the consequences, the rest will be plain sailing. 


SERVIAN TESTIMONY TO AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
ss GOODWILL. 


That the good dispositions towards Servia which I have ascribed 
to Austria-Hungary are firmly believed in by some leading Serbs 
is a demonstrable fact. Here 1s an instance. The Servian 
Minister in Sofia, Dr. Spalaikovitch, who has the reputation of an 
Austrophobe and was an important witness 1n the historic F riedjung 
lawsuit at which the Servian forgeries were shown up, has just used, 
in an interview published in the Neue Freie Presse, the following 
remarkable language. ‘‘ It 1s my belief that the hour has struck 
‘“ when all mistrust, all animosity between the two peoples should 
‘disappear. The fact ıs, the scales have, so to say, fallen from our 
“eyes here in Servia. We were always quite sure that Austria- 
‘* Hungary was only waiting for the favourable moment to swoop 
‘“ down upon us and annihilate us. And now we have witnessed 
‘“ how that this mighty neighbour of ours, whom we were wont to 
‘“ look upon as our born enemy, has behaved towards us with some- 
‘‘ thing more than mere goodwill, and has not once moved a finger 
““ during the entire campaign to impede our military action in the 
““ Sandjak of Novibazar. 

‘For us that ıs a far-reaching political event. We now know 
“that Austria-Hungary ıs not our foe. We know that we can 
‘“ come to an understanding with her. What do we want? A 
‘‘ port, an outlet of our own to the sea. In our Treaty of Alliance 
‘< with the other Balkan States we had to bind ourselves to renounce 
‘any and every port on the Ægean Sea. What remains over for 
‘us but the Adriatic? Why will Austria not accord us this indis- 
‘ pensable condition of existence? . . . If Austria-Hungary 
‘“ bestowed upon us the Adriatic port Servia would on her side be 
““ ready to agree to any and every politico-commercial combination 
‘“ which would for ever set at rest Austria’s misgivings. In fact, I 
“hold that a Customs union 1s not eliminated.’’* 

After all, the Austro-Servian dispute, it may be contended, is not 
part of the Balkan problem. It 1s an international issue with which 
neither Servia nor any other State, great or small, can claim to 
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deal one-sidedly. The security of Austria’s only way to the séa 1s 
at stake. And so closely does the Monarchy take the matter to 
heart that Italy gave an assurance at the outbreak of the war with 
Turkey, that she would forego her right of extending her military 
operations to the seaboard of the Adriatic. And all that 1s now 
being asked of Servia 1s what the Great Power Italy spontaneously 
undertook to do. The balance of power on the Adriatic question 
is kept stable by Italy and Austria-Hungary, who grudge each 
other the slightest increment of prestige or territory there. And 
neither State 1s prepared to welcome the advent of Servia. It ıs 
hoped for the sake of the future relations of the two Powers that the 
Servian troops will not occupy Durazzo. It matters nothing to 
Austria-Hungary how far military operations may take Servia Or 
her allies, but the subsequent evacuation of the Adriatic coast would 
embarrass the Belgrade Cabinet, and make bad blood between the 
two nations. Possibly the heavy rains which render the roads well- 
nigh" impassable, seconded by the impending armistice may ward 
off the danger. 


PEACE POURPARLERS.—WILL THE BALKAN 
PROBLEM REMAIN WITH US? 


Great joy was aroused throughout Europe by the tidings that 
Turkey had addressed her request for a truce to Bulgaria as the 
representative of the allied States. Thereupon stocks and shares 
darted up many points, and a feeling of security came over the 
financiers of the world. It 1s difficult to write of events yet to come 
which may have happened some days before these pages are in the 
hands of the reader. But one can hardly go astray ın essentials. 
The master facts, then, are these. Bulgaria and her allies welcome 
the call to peace. They are weary of the struggle. Their victories 
were brilliant and fruitful, but the price at which they were 
purchased 1s appalling. Bulgaria, I am credibly informed, mourns 
the loss of between 40,000 and 50,000 men. And the sacrifices of 
her allies are proportionately heavy. Now these huge gaps {n the 
army connote not merely losses in the past, but also weakness 
in the present and impotence in the future. The wild onrush of 
the gallant armies which bore down all opposition has been checked. 
The period for which they were equipped 1s fast coming to an end. 
Rains retard their advance The tasks that remain to be grappled 
with are not, perhaps, more formidable than those which they have 
already accomplished, but their strength 1s less, and ıt ıs still on 
the wane. Cholera has found its way to their ranks. Their enemies 
are recovering from their dazed condition. Scutari has’ not yet 
fallen. Adrianople ts still valiantly holding out against odds. The 
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coast of the Adriatic has not been occupied by the Serbs. Despite 
vigorous Bulgarian onslaughts, the Chatalja line is unbroken. 
Over a hundred thousand Ottoman troops are concentrated in 
Constantinople. In a word, Turkey, though thoroughly defeated, 
is not driven out of Europe, while the allies, although successful 
beyond expectation, are gradually losing their strength. 

. The conquest of the allies, the relative strength of the hostile 
armies, and the potentialities of the situation will all be discounted 
in the terms of peace which, considering the moderation of 
Bulgaria’s statesmen who have won golden opinions in Europe, 
are certain to be reasonable and fair to all parties. All this 1s 
eminently satisfactory, so far as ıt goes. But for the sake of the 
tranquillity of Europe, ıt ıs perhaps to be regretted that the solution 
about to be applied to the fateful Balkan difficulty will be lacking 
in thoroughness, and therefore in finality. In this case, the problem 
will live on ın dangerous survivals which may serve to accumulate 
disturbing political energies in South-eastern Europe Hence more 
than one of the allied States would be glad to have their victories 
supplemented by the weight of friendly diplomacy. But the Powers 
will stand aloof. Under these conditions, Turkey will still retain 
a footing in Europe The new Principality of Albania will be 
under her nominal suzerainty. Possibly part of the vilayet of 
Adrianople may also continue to acknowledge the sway of the 
Sultan. Whether Salonica, too, which is occupied by the allies, 
will find 1ts way back to Turkey together with a strip of hinterland, 
on condition that the inhabitants shall enjoy a reasonable measure 
of self-government, is dubious. But the supposition has been put 
forward by some citizens of the allied States. 


PLANS FOR THE PRINCIPALITY OF ALBANIA. 


The Albanians who until a few weeks ago felt themselves to be 
the step-children of circumstance, are now agreeably surprised at 
the delicate consideration evinced for them by the Powers of 
Europe. One of their best known representatives, Sureya Vlora 
Bey [a kinsman of the ex-Grand Vizier Ferid Pasha], made a state- 
ment 1n the name of his countrymen a few days ago, which in view 
of the creation of the new Balkan State 1s noteworthy — 


“ If Turkey should remain in Europe, after this war is over, 
our autonomy ought to be under her suzerainty, otherwise Albania 
would have to be organised as an independent State, under some 
foreign potentate. It would, of course, be best in this case to 
select a Prince from some house which ıs politically quite neutral 
Although we Moslems form the great bulk of the population, 
it Would none the less be bad policy to fix our choice of a Prince 
on a Mohammedan. The best plan would be to take a ruler who 
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belonged to a denomination different from any of the three which 
are represented in Albania The troops, too, would have to be 
imported from abroad. A sort of gendarmeric would suit us best, 
like that which existed for a time in Macedonia, only much more 
numerous. At least 30,000 to 40,000 men will be required, and 
must be distributed over the nghlands ”’ i 

“ Formerly there was no open rupture between Mohammedan 
and Christian Albanians But for some tıme past that happy 
state of things has changed. It was the Constitution that made us 
first acquainted with religious hate It ıs my belief that the Young , 
Turks contributed materially to arouse Moslem fanaticism, just 
because ıt was helpful to their policy It was among the Malis- 
sores, who are mostly Roman Catholics, that the enmity. sto 
Moslems was first cultivated. Among the five tribes on the Monte- 
negrin borders, about 12,000 souls are Mohammedan. And how 
many houses belonging to Mohammedans have been burned to 
ashes by the Montenegrins and the Malissores? ”’ 


Sureya Bey explained how order ıs now being maintained ın the 
towns of Albania. ‘‘ In Valona, Elbassan, and Durazzo,” he said, 
“we have formed bands of native soldiers, whose duty ıt 1s to 
“ patrol, keep order, and hinder troubles. They are under the 
“command of native chiefs. Unfortunately, the Albanians possess 
“ far too few rifles since the disarmament carried out by the Turks. 
“ Most of the Albanians who marched against the enemy were 
‘“unarmed.’’* 


ROUMANIA AND BULGARIA. 


Roumania was for a time one of the ghastly spectres which ın 
the imagination of journalists stalked about the Near-East, and 
foreboded a European war. She was Austria’s imp, and would be 
employed, we were told, to bring about the conflagration. She had 
been ready for years to pounce upon Bulgaria at a given signal, 
and now the signal might be expected from Vienna. ‘That 1s why 
she was mobilising. For there could be no doubt about mobilisa- 
tion. This and much else of like import might be read in the 
European papers almost daily. J went to Bucharest to find out 
what was true and what false ın this tissue of facts and fahcies, 
and with the help of those who know I ascertained ıt. 

Although a constitutional country, Roumania’s foreign policy 
is conducted by the King, whose will in this dom&in ıs absolute 
and unquestioned Ever since the Hohenzollern Prince donned 
the crown as King Charles, he has had a free hand ın transacting 
the international business of his people. And although here and 
there one meets with critics who are dissatisfied with the results, 
the nation as a whole has no complaint to offer. The average man 
and woman thinks, and feels, and speaks, and acts as a*member 
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of the Latin race. Their sympathies go with France and Italy, and 
even with England, rather than with Germany. And regret 1s 
sometimes expressed that the views of the monarch should differ so 
radically from those of his people. But beyond these academic 
remarks, which are confined to the few, there are no strictures to 
be,heard on the system. 

°. The first of these legends which were dispelled by the authorities 
turned upon mobilisation. They assured me that there had been 
no intention at any time to call up the troops, or make special 
preparations for a war which nobody expected or desired. 
Mébilisation would be an extreme measure, the last step in the 
progress to hostilities. Indeed, 1f the order were once issued, Í was 
told, the odds against peace being preserved would be enormous. 
At the same time ıt was admitted that Roumania was doing to-day 
what Austria had done four years ago—utilising the feverish ex- 
citement prevailing everywhere in order to purchase everything 
the army needed. ‘‘ In times of peace, when war ıs not in sight, 
“the nation’s representatives are somewhat chary of money tor 
“the defences. At any rate, they spend only on the necessaries. 
“ Now that we stand on the hinterland of war, our military 
‘‘ department ıs placing big orders for weapons, ammunition, 
** stores, &c. And outsiders who got wind of this fancied the army 
“was being mobilised. As a matter of fact, we can well afford 
“to take things coolly, for within a week of the mobilisation order 
‘a vast army of between 250,000 and 300,000 uniformed soldiers 
‘‘ will be gathered together ready to take the field.” 


ROUMANIA’S ROLE DURING THE CRISIS. 


A misleading impression has been produced by the assertion that 
Roumania has intimated to Bulgaria the extent of territory she 
demands by way of compensation. The statement 1s utterly 
groundless. Roumania has formulated no demands, and repudiates 
as immoral and impolitic the doctrine of compensation. Why 
shoufd Bulgaria, because she ts receiving an increase of territory, 
have to pay toll to Roumania? And why not Servia and Greece 
as well? Is envy to be raised to the level of a guiding principle 
in internatiorfal politics? The theory of compensation 1s con- 
demned by the Bucharest Cabinet. Roumania, however, does 
expect something from King Ferdinand’s Government. And the 
grounds for expectation are these. 

Before the campaign began, Turkey on the one hand, and 
Bulgaria on the other hand, curried favour with King Charles’s 
adviser8, who conjectured that something was brewing. Making 
hypothetical suggestions about the future, each one asked how far 
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his country might reckon on Roumanıa’s active help or good#will 
in case the worst should come to the worst. The Bucharest 
Cabinet pricked its ears, and decided to watch and wait without 
commutting itself. Turkey, they reasoned, was undergoing an 
interesting ordeal from which Europe thought she would emerge 
chastened and transfigured. But Roumania, who had beheld the 
Turks at close quarters, knew better. Turkey and a Constitution 
seemed incompatible to the politicians of Bucharest, and 1f they 
had any doubts on the subject they would have been distodged by 
the Turks themselves, who never managed to get beyond the paper 
stage of reform. Nothing had changed but the names, and some 
of these were not understood by the people. Between the Ottoman 
Empire and Roumania a new commercial treaty was beig 
elaborated. Unnecessary slowness characterised the work. One 
clause, in particular, which turned upon the export and import of 
grapes, and seemed extremely simple, occasioned endless delay. 
The Roumanians asked only that the Turkish Government should 
define its attitude on the subject. But beyond beating about the 
bush and pouring emptiness into the void, the Ottoman negotiators 
could not be got to do anything. Weeks passed, then months, 
finally, a year. Since then eighteen months have gone, but the 
Roumanian Government has not yet ascertained the wishes of the 
Porte on the matter of grapes. So the embryonic commercial treaty 
stands to-day where it stood eighteen months ago. Under Abdul 
Hamid things had hardly been as bad as under the Committee. 
Certainly they were not worse. 

However this may be, the Bucharest Cabinet lacked confidence 
in the Young Turkish régime, considering it incapable of self- 
reform. Accordingly, ıt turned a deaf ear to the siren’s song. 


ROUMANIA’S ATTITUDE DURING THE WAR. 


Then came Bulgaria’s turn. How, it was asked, would King 
Charles’s advisers act 1f King Ferdinand had to declare war against 
Turkey. ‘* Why make war on Turkey?” queried the Rounfanian 
interlocutor. “* What would be your aim?’’ ‘“‘ Only to better the 
“lot of our kinsmen ın Macedonia, and, of course, indirectly to 
“lend a helping hand to your brethren there too.’’s “ Ah, that 1s 
‘legitimate enough,” was the remark. ‘“‘It is sanctioned in 
“advance by the Treaty of Berlin. It 1s also approved by ethics, 
“and it may therefore be prescribed by duty. War against the 
É _ Ottoman Empire, however, is a huge undertaking. But if vou 

‘are bent on embarking oo the venture, we will certainly do 

‘nothing to hamper you.” That was the promise made, and 
those are the conditions under which ıt was given, The campaign 
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was to have the emancipation of down-trodden Christian people 
for its object, and territorial expansion was excluded. If it had 
been different, Roumania’s attitude might have been different too. 
It would then have rested with her to make her own terms with 
Bulgaria, and to obtain them on pain of standing between the Slav 
army and its prey. 

Since that time the war has become a fierce struggle for territorial 

_ expansion. , But Roumania still keeps her promise religiously. 
a» Nor does*she begrudge the Slavs the fruits of their splendid 
victories. For she believes in Bulgaria’s sense of equity. She 
knows that King Ferdinand’s Government, before mobilising, 
would have been willing to pay dearly for her benevolent neutrality. 
For without that there could have been no successful war and no 
fruits of victory. And what Bulgaria would have had to give then, 
let her give that, nay much less than that, now. That ıs Roumania’s 
case, and she leaves Bulgaria to deal with it uninfluenced. 
Heretofore, no official steps have been taken by King Charles’s 
Government to have the matter discussed. No proposals have been 
made. But the Bulgarian Government knows exactly what ıt 1s 
that Roumania desires, because before the war broke out the 
subject was discussed unofficially. 

Europe might appropriately draw Bulgaria’s attention to the 
matter 1f such good offices were needed. For Roumania has 
deserved well of all the Powers. Had she mobilised by way of 
putting a spoke ın Bulgaria’s wheel, it 1s highly probable that 
Russia would have done the same, that Austria would have 
followed suit, and Europe would then have been in sight of a 
tremendous conflict. But Bulgaria wili not be unmindful of her 
debt of gratitude, of which she has already been reminded by the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Secretary. The President of the 
Sobranje, M. Daneff, has allowed ıt to be understood that King 
Ferdinand’s Government would come up to Roumania’s expecta- 
tions. 


ROUMANIA’S MODEST SHARE OF THE SPOILS. 


Although Roumania has formulated no demands, preferring a 
free gift, her eXpectations are no secret to the Bulgarian Premier, 
M. Gueshoff. She wants rational frontiers, or, at any rate, as near 
an approach to such as 1s feasible to-day. It is commonly assumed 
that Roumania covets the territory enclosed by lines drawn between 
Silistria, Ruschuk, Shumla, and Varna. But that 1s a mis- 
apprehension. And in no case would any such claim be honoured 
by Bulg&ria. During the last thirty-five years Ruschuk, Shumla, 
and Varna have keen, so to say, created anew by Bulgarian capital, 
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intelligence, labour. And now they have become busy and pro- 
sperous centres of national life. 

On the other hand, the same remarks apply to Roumania’s 
province of the Dobrudya. She had no desire to incorporate that 
territory. It was allotted to her by ‘Europe against her will, for 
her Slav neighbour looked upon it’as Bulgara wrridenta, which 
must one day be reconquered and annexed, and no nation willingly 
accepts a thorri ın its flesh for all tıme. But the Roumanian nation, 


has since then invested such enormous sums ın Constanza and °. 


the outlying district that'it has acquired rights over it which are 
now indefeasible. s 

The first graceful act on Bulgaria’s part, therefore, should be,a 
solemn, irrevocable, and spontaneous recognition of this accom- 
plished fact and abdication of all claims to the Dobrudja. And 
the most efficacious form such a declaration could take would be a 
rectification of the Roumanian frontiers there. The fortified 
Bulgarian town of Silistria has always been a menace to Roumania. 
By way of solacing her, she received a peak dominating the town, 
but Silistria still commands the Danube bridge, and, consequently, 
the railway connecting Bucharest and the Black Sea at Constanza. 

That such a frontier needs rectification is self-evident. Roumania 
would be satisfied if, besides the town of Silistria, she might annex 
the strip of territory enclosed between her present southern frontiers 
and a line drawn from the right bank of the Danube, south of 
Silistria, to Kavarna on the Black Sea. The villages on this 
territory contain no Bulgarians. They are inhabited exclusively 
by Turks, Pomaks, and Roumanians. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BATTLE SCENES 


RAMATIC art offers two problems which are well-nigh 
insoluble, and, ın fact, have only been solved by two or three 
of the greatest dramatists the problem of presenting ın living 
fashion complex psychological phenomena and the inverse problem 
of indicating (not of presenting), with verisimilitude, complex 
physical phenomena, involving possibly the movements and the 
passions of thousands of men and women. It 1s with the latter 
problem that we propose to say something here. Foolish stage 
managers deceive themselves ın their wonted modern fashion by 
thinking that they help Shakespeare’s art when they pour hundreds 
of supers upon the stage. Shakespeare never intended any such 
thing. He knew quite well the limitations of the material in which 
he worked, and never dreamed of stage armies in his battle scenes. 
He knew quite well that while the dramatist must present psycho- 
logical phenomena—must, ın fact, clothe the unseen—he must 
unclothe and merely indicate by an irresistible mund-process 
physical phenomena. In As You Like It, even the wrestling scene 
is not before the audience. So in pictorial art the effort to 
represent the movement of numbers 1s rarely successful, unless 
suggestion ıs at work. Sir John Gilbert’s picture of a medizval 
army on the march, one of his latest works, was wonderful from 
the success with which with an economy of figures he brought home 
to the mind an army of five hundred years ago winding its endless 
way over deserted moors. 
Shakespeare fairly faces his difficulties, and states them through 
the mouth of Chorus at the opening of King Henry V.:— 
© 
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“ But pardon, gentles all, 
The fiat unratséd spirit that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the arr at Agincourt? ” è 


There ıs only one way to do ıt, the dramatıst says; the onlddker 
must use his forces of imagination, must bear in mind that he 1s 
describing the shock of two great conflicting forces} emust turne- 
words into realities, give symbols their due value of place in the i 
divine Arithmetic of Art. This ıs all very flattering to the imagima- 
tion of the groundlings and the gentles, but it is Shakespeare who, 
by something akin to mesmeric suggestion, gives life to the foreés 
of imagination. Chorus, at the beginning of each Act of King 
Henry V., comes forward, and in wonderful words mesmerises his 
audience. The artist almost smiles at the ease of it all: 


“ And so our scene must to the battle fly , 
Where (oh, for pity!) we shall much disgrace— 
With four or five most vile and ragged fools, 
Right ill-disposed, in brawl ridiculous— 
The name of Agincourt ”’ 


He seems to say with the conjurer there 1s no deception; see, this 
is all I have to make my army with, these four or five villains. Then 
follows ın a flash one of the most wonderful things ın all art. the 
representation of the battle of Agincourt on the tiny open-air stage 
of the Globe Theatre in Southwark. It 1s worth while to make an 
effort to see how the dramatist produces his effects, though it 1s 
plain that his methods are inimitable. The first point 1s, as has 
been already said, the witchcraft of Chorus. He claims to be a 


wizard .— 
“ The King is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton— 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass.’’ . 


We see the English army crossing the Channel — 


“ Play with your fancies, and ın them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing : 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus’d, behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge oh, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing , 

For so appears this fleet majestical, ° 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow.” 
d 


r 
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We see the midnight passage; we hear the booming of the cannon, 
and feel the fate of Harfleur. As Chorus ıs stopping, actual guns 
are fired behind the stage, and suddenly King Harry, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloster, and the five ragged soldiers, with grappling 
irons, are on the scene; and we know that ten thousand more are 
pouring 4o the assault to the cry of ‘‘ God for Harry! England! 
“and Saint George!” And again it ıs night, the night before 
Agincourt. In these days, when the news of terrible and wonderful 
things ıs pouring across the seas from the Byzantine coasts, who 
can fail to realise the perfect truth and melancholy magic of the 
words of Chorus: 


° «© From camp to camp through the foul womb of night, 
. The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
- The secret whispers of each other’s watch 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umbered face ”’ 


The very quietude of ıt all, with the threat underlying the audible 
silence, 1s the magic of truth. We feel the misery of the ragged 
English band of heroes waiting for the narrow chances of the morn. 
We see ın the dusk of dawn: 


‘ The royal captain of this ruin’d band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 


A largesse universal like the sun, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear.” 


Weare presently put into possession of the very mind of the King, 
and feel with him the sense of responsibility and the intolerable 
weight of leadership. We feel at last, fully enough, “ what watch 
“the King keeps to maintain the peace.” The magic of suggestion 
is everywhere. If a stage could hold the very armies of England 
and France, we could not feel the fact of Agincourt as we do from 
the play as written. 

But the art of suggestion is supplemented 1n wonderful fashion 
by the art of realism. Real armies would give us no realism 
Shakespeare takes half-a-dozen real elements of the army, and 
makes us know them better than we know ourselves. Knowing 
them as we do, suggestion multiplies them into the ragged host 
that won and nearly lost Agincourt. The currish Corporal Nym, 
Lieutenant Bardolph and Ancient Pistol; the sturdy, stubborn, 
common soldiers, John Bates, Alexander Court, Michael Williams; 
the brave and skilled officers, Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, 
Fluellen, Macmorris, Jamy ; the heroic boys who died guarding the 
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camp . we know them all. We know, too, from the famous Falstaff 
scenes ın Henry IV. how the army was recruited; we all Know 
Ralph Mouldy, Simon Shadow, Thomas Wart, Francis Feeble, 
Peter Bullcalf. Out of such stuff, somehow or another, King Harry 
built up his indomitable army. And there is heroic stuff to build 
from, and ıt comes from all quarters: there are Welsh, Irish, 
Scottish, English; there are the sweepings of London, there,are 
lads from the plough. We hear the chatter of the camp, the roar 


of the guns, the rush on the walled towns. We are taken not only | 


into the King’s mind, but into the mind of the common soldier, into 
the mind of the camp boys: we see their point of view, their trust 
in the commander, their yearning for a good cause, their fears, 
their heroism. Before we reach the morn of Agincourt we know 
the armies by heart, and suddenly we are listening to the deathless 
speech — 


‘ Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he’ll remember with advantages 
What feats he did that day , then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words— 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster— 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered— 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


And gentlemen in England now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurst they were not here , 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day.” 


The magic of battle is in the heart of the listener. It is not 
the stage of the Globe he is looking at. His heart is far away on 
the field of fame, the field of slaughter, of slaughtered prisoners, 
slaughtered camp boys, plundering ruffians; the field gilded with 


the shining dead, the silent armoured peerage of France; 
® 
“ Ten thousand French 
That in the field le slain. 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, equires, 
And PET SEN of blood and quality. 


O God, thy arm was here; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all ” 


Shakespeare does more to recreate Agıncourt than, all the 


histories that ever were written. The clash and crash of war, its 
© 
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splendidness, its sordidness, the roll of battle, the rise and fall of 
hope, the sense of the need of leadership, of discipline, of heroism, 
the horribleness of war, the spiritual side of war, the self-sacrifice 
that it involves, the fellowship that it creates (‘‘ we kept together in 
“our chivalry,’’). all are revealed as vividly in this old picture 
of an ancient battle as though it told of events happening to-day 
an the stricken lines of Tchataidja. Vivid realism ın salient details, 
combined, with a magical and generalising wave of suggestion, 
enable tHe little stage to hold the entire turmoil of a decisive war 
and to present the crash of armed hosts, the rise and fall of nations. 
Büt ıt was not only Shakespeare that achieved the miracle. It was 
„the genius of the language. In the late sixteenth century the 
‘English language was capable of results that ıt 1s perhaps not 
capable of now. A war correspondent, describing the battle of 
Omdurman, found that ıt was described for him, as he saw the 
desert cumbered with the bodies of white-robed dervishes and 
preachers, by the sixty-eighth Psalm. “ Kings with their armies 
“did flee, and were discomforted. and they of the household 
“divided the spoil. . . . When the Almighty scattered kings 
‘ for their sake: then were they as white as snow ın Salmon.”’ 
When we turn to Shakespeare’s later battle scenes (such 
as occur in Cymbeline) we find the same art, the same 
methods devoted to even severer tasks. In Juhus Cæsar 
the movement of a few figures before the tent of Brutus, the 
wonderful night scene ın his tent, the mysterious summons to meet 
dead Cæsar at Philippi, the fleeting glimpses of the wavering battle 
(one whole scene consists of but six lines, ın which Brutus reveals 
his counter-attack), leave the impression of an immense battle- 
field and of the smiting of innumerable hosts. Yet it is all 
performed by a few ragged ruffians on Bankside. In Macbeth 
the battle scene 1s indicated with a parsimony of men that 1s 
rendered necessary by the fact that here Shakespeare is performing 
the double miracle of presenting a psychological problem of 
immense complexity at the very time that he 1s suggesting a battle 
scené. Yet we have no doubt that we are on the field, and that 
the man who had been “ infirm of purpose,” ın the days and months 
following the murder of Duncan, 1s now robing himself with man- 
hood ın the pulse of battle. ‘‘ Give me my armour ’’— 


“ Arm, arm, and out 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There ıs nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I ’gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate of the world were now undone— 
e Ring the alarum-bell'—Blow wind! Come wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back ” 


Almost the impossible ıs achieved : we feel the raging of the-battle ; 
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we see the great tormented heart of a man who so nearly touched 
greatness. We may doubt if the technique of dramatic art has 
ever reached greater perféction than in the last act of Macbeth. 
But in saying this we are forgetting King Lear. In that greatest 
of all tragedies the battle scenes are the machinery of the 
psychology; and yet the scenes are mental suggestions, while the 
terrible soul-problem 1s presented not by suggestion, but by actidn., 
The suggested roar and clamour of the battle is the roar and 
clamour of conflicting, of terrible, minds, and we see thèse minds 
at work in awful deeds. Over the person of the dead Cordelia 
the two problems of suggesting the battle struggle and of pse- 
senting the soul-struggle are commingled. Here the reader, the 


spectator, has forgotten all about this present world he ıs in the” 


very heart of the tempest and tornado of physical and spiritual war. 
His own consciousness 1s absolutely lost in this terrific spectacle 
of battle; of battle round the pure and perfect form of the divine 
Cordelia: of battle that must be to the death—there is no other 
way ; of battle where there is no quarter, where all the forces of hell 
and erring humanity are loose, and night and death fall like a 
curtain on the din and turmoil of lost and struggling souls: 


‘© Howl, Howl, Howl, Howl'—Oh you are men of stones , 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack.—She’s gone for ever.” 


! J. E. G. de M. 
—— pt 0 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY.* 


While a few reckless soldiers and journalists are busily 
engaged in stirring up strife between two great and friendly 
nations, others, more happily inspired, are endeavouring to dispel 
the ignorance in which suspicion and hostility are nurtured. 
Among our benefactors no one has laboured more earnestly or to 
better purpose than Professor S1eper, whose latest service has been 
to plan a series of volumes dealing with the life and thought of 
modern England. The first four, which were published simul- 
taneously ın the summer, do infinite credit both to the editor and 
to the authors. The work of experts, clearly written, well printed, 
and cheap, these volumes will be read in Germany with the interest 
that attaches to the sincere discussion of living issues. The first 

* Dre Kultur des modernen England Vols 1-4 Munich Oldenbourg, fgr2 


Germany and the German Emperor, by G H Perris Melrose tra12 
Lhe German Emperor and the Peace of the World, by A WY Fried Hodder 


& Stoughton 1912 
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two, from the pen of Dr. Ernst Schulze, are devoted to an 
encyclopædıc survey of the institutions and instruments of popular 
culture—the Working Men’s College, Ruskin College, the Poly- 
technics, the Workers’ Educational Association, University 
Extension, University Settlements, Public Libraries, the School, 
the Churches, and the Theatre. The author 1s to be congratulated 


"on accomplishing a difficult task which no English writer has 


attempteg. Repeated visits to England and a period of residence 
in Toynbee Hall have enabled him to seize the atmosphere as well 
as to collect the details of his subject. The psychology and the 
intellectual needs of the modern worker, he declares, are to be seen 
most clearly in England. While recognising the national indiffer- 
ence to the value of education, he 1s none the less convinced that 
the manfold efforts described in his pages have had the most 
fruitful results. The third volume, liberally supplied with ilustra- 
tions and plans, contains a full account of the Garden City move- 
ment, which excites the liveliest interest in Germany. The fourth 
surveys the pre-Raphaelites. Other volumes, now in preparation, 
will deal with politics, education, literature, the press, the colonies, 
the woman’s movement, and similar questions. Though there 1s 
no trace of pacifist propaganda, this admirable series unmuistak- 
ably suggests that the paramount duty of modern States 1s to 
grapple with those complex and insistent problems, political, moral, 
and economic, on the solution of which the progress and happiness 
of the world depends. 

Mr. Perris’s substantial and interesting work, Germany and the 
German Emperor, ıs an attempt to interpret the life of to-day in the 
light of the past Starting out with the desire to serve international 
amity, he realised that good relations can only rest on real under- 
standing, which in its turn 1s the reward of study and observation. 
A rapid sketch brings us to the Napoleonic era, where a chapter on 
philosophy, literature, and music is sandwiched in between the 
Wars of Liberation and Metternich. The narrative broadens with 
Bismarck, whose methods inspire the author with something like 
detestation. By printing the Ems telegram ın its original and 
revised form in parallel columns, he makes it clear that the 
Chancellor’s version breathed a spirit of defiance which found no 
place ın the dispatch of the King. The latter half of the volume is 
devoted to the reign of William II, with its problems and its 
policies. By copious quotations from the Imperial speeches, he 
iilustrates a personality curiously compounded of the old and new 
world In the Germany of to-day he finds much to deplore. He 
speaks of the incalculable moral and intellectual results of com- 
pulsory service ‘‘ Unquestionably, ıt has depressed and enfeebled 
“the German mind There is a certain gain of physique, but the 
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‘loss far outweighs the gain. The curse of German life 1s the sptrit 
« of subservience to social superiors, which has survived from times 
“when the Hohenzollerns were really absolute rulers and the mass 
‘of the population were serfs. The army is encouraged to think 
“itself the master, not the servant, of the nation.” He speaks with 
no less severity of the tariff and the Prussian franchise, the pregs 
campaign of Admiral Tirpitz, and the crude savagery of General 
Bernhardi. Yet he ıs well aware of the strength and variety of more 
hopeful symptoms Modern Germany 1s an arena on Which 1s 
being fought out the struggle between “a hopelessly antiquated 
“Government? and an enlightened community. ‘‘ The mass‘of 
‘the people protest with increasing vigour against the manifold 
“exactions to which they are subjected. They go to the polls in 
‘millions to express their disapproval of militarism and protec- 
“tion.” The brightest sign of the times ıs to be found in the 
serried ranks of progressive voters in the election of January, 1912, 
who demanded that the machinery of State should be brought up 
to date and the pampering of the Agrarians should give way to the 
urgent need of the swarming cities. Mr. Perris concludes by ex- 
pressing his hope that the powers of faith may overcome the powers 
of fear. His book is the most interesting study of modern 
Germany published since Mr. Dawson’s admirable volume in 1908. 
It is written with striking literary power, and the judgments are 
sane and convincing. He resists the temptation to make Germany 
better or worse than she is, and contents himself with showing the 
blend of strength and weakness, of darkness and light of which her 
life, like our own, 1s composed. 

The study of the German Emperor, by Herr Fried, editor of 
Die Friedenswazte and recipient of the Nobel Peace prize, should 
be widely read both in Germany and England. As Mr. Norman 
Angell remarks ın a brief preface, we owe an act of justice to the 
Kaiser. Those who take the trouble to inquire have long known 
that he is among the staunchest of German champions of peace 
and of cortial relations with England, but he is still misconcetved 
in many quarters. Herr Fried’s little volume is at once a record 
and an exhortation. The first chapter collects his utterances on 
the federation of civilised nations ; the second discusses his relations 
with well-known pacifists, such as Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and the Prince of Monaco. That the Kaiser has learnt 
wisdom with advancing years is revealed by the curious story of his 
attitude during the first Hague Conference, when ıt required the 
heroic efforts of Andrew White, the American Ambassador in 
Berlin, to overcome his objection to any form of arbitration... The 
chapter on France summarises his unceasing efforts to” restore 
friendly relations with the historic enemy. Herr Fried closes with 
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an,eloquent appeal to the most influential figure in Europe to put 
himself at the head of the peace movement and rescue humanity 
from the abyss into which it 1s falling. “The hour will come when 
the Emperor will throw off his fetters. The world and history 


await a deed. G: P.C. 


bd * * * 


- CURRENT RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
7 BOOKS.* 


There are before us a number of volumes that prove how 
vigorously every asp2ct of intellectual activity ıs applying itself to 
the religious problem Pc:haps the most interesting of these books 
fs Dr Adolf Deissmann’s volume on St Paul, admirably trans- 


*(1) St Paul A Study in Soceal and Reltgzous History, by Adolf Deissmann, 
translated by Lionel R M Strachan Messrs Hodder & Stoughton (price 
ros 6d net) 

(2) 4 he interpretation of Reltgtous Experience, by John Watson, LLD Messrs 
Maclehose (2 vols Price ros net each volume) 

(3) Lhe Stgnificance of Ancient Religions, by E N Reichardt, MD Messrs 
George Allen (price 12s 6d net) 

(4) < hy Rod and Thy Staff, by A C Benson Messrs Smith Elder (price 6s net) 

(5) 7 he Essentrals of Christran Belief, by the Rev David Fyffe, M A Messrs 
Hodder & Stoughton (price 3s 6d net) 

(6) Zhe Creed in the Pulpit, by the Rev H Hensley Henson, DD Messrs 
Hodder & Stoughton (price 6s net) 

(7) he Meaning of Christianity, by F A M Spencer, MA T Fisher Unwin 
(price 7s 6d net) 

(8) 2 he Times and the Teachings of Jesus the Christ Messrs Longmans, Green 
& Co (price 12s 6d net) 

(9) Lhe Creed in Human Life, by Maurice Clare Messrs Hodder & Stoughton 
(price 6s net) 

(10) Zhe Screntific Basts of Religion, by J] O Bevan, MA Messrs George 
Allen (price 2s 6d net) 

(11) Lhrough Facts to Fath, by the Rev J M Thompson Edward Arnold 
(price 3s 6d net) 

(12) L he Message of Robert Browning, by A Austin Foster Messrs Hodder 
& Stoughton (price 5s net) 

(13) L he Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel, by Ramsden Balmforth 
Messrs George Allen (price 5s net) 

(14) Zhe Churchin Madras, by Rev Frank Penny Messrs Smith Elder (price 
16s net) 

(15) W D Maclagan, Archbishop of York, by F D How Messrs Wells 
Gardner (price 16s net) 

(16) The Poets of the Old Testament, by Rev Prof A R Gordon Messrs. 


Hoddeg & Stoughton (price 6s net) 
(17) D W Stmon, by F J Powicke Messrs Hodder & Stoughton (price 7s 6d ). 


(18) Lhe Mighty Army, by W M Letts Pictures by Stephen Reid Messrs. 


Wells Gardner (price 5s net) 
(19) The Story of the Cambridge Baptists, by Bernard Nutter Messrs W. 


Hetfer (price 2s 6d net) 
(20) 7 he Spritual Interpretation of Nature, by James Y Simpson, D Sc Messrs 


Hodder & Stoughton (price 6s net) 
(21) Great Ideas of Religion, by J G Simpson Messrs Hodder & Stoughton 


(price 6s ) 
e(22) Abiding Help for Changing Days, by G H Knight Messrs Hodder & 


»stoughton (price 3s 6d 
(23) Paul and his Interpreters, by Albert Schweitzer, of the University of 


Strassbyrg, translated by W Montgomery, BA, BD Messrs A & C Black 


(price 7s @d net) 
(24) Edward King sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln, a memoir by the Right Hon 


George W E Russe. Messrs Smith, Elder (price 7s 6d net) 
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lated by Mr. Lionel R. M. Strachan. Dr. Deissmann dwells on 
the true point (and one would have thought the almost obvious point 
if ıt were not that most scholars have neglected 1t), that to under- 
stand St. Paul it 1s necessary to view him and his labours and his 
writings in the environment of the Eastern Mediterranean. We 
have heard too much of the “ aristocratised, conventionafised, and 
‘modernised Paul now suffering his eighth imprisonment in"fhe 
‘paper bondage of ‘ Paulinism,’”’ and turn with this German 
traveller and scholar to ‘‘ Paul the Jew, who in the days of the 
“ Cæsars breathed the air of the Mediterranean and ate the bread 
“which he had earned by the labour of, his own hands; ethe 
‘missionary whose dark shadow fell on the glittering marble 
“ pavement of the great city in the blinding glare of noon, the” 
“c mystic devotee of Christ.” We then begin to realise St. Paul in 
a fashion not possible to the student of texts and the textual or even 
the higher criticism of the Lamp. 


“What is best in St Paul belongs not to theology but to 
religion St Paul is essentially a hero of piety first and 
foremost That which ıs theological 1s secondary with him The 
naive is stronger with him than the premeditated, the mystic 
stronger than the dogmatic , Christ means for him more than 
Christology, God more than the doctrine of God He ıs far more 
a man of prayer and witness, a confessor and prophet, than a 
learned exegetist and brooding dogmatist ”’ 


Dr. Deissmann devotes his latest work to this thesis, and all 
students of St. Paul’s place in the history of Christianity will be 
attracted by this doctrine; but they must not run the danger of 
neglecting the fact that St Paul was as well a man of enormous 
intellectual power—a far greater man in that respect than St. 
Augustine—and a man of almost unique driving power. The 
Roman mind was as familiar to him as the mind of Syria He was 
indeed a Roman lawyer as well asa Greek theologian ‘These facts 
have to be linked up with the Paul of Anatolia. For these reasons 
it ıs important for the student to read the work just published by 
Albert Schweitzer on Paul and His Interpreters, a critical history 
designed to ‘‘explain how the teaching of Jesus developed 
“into the early Greek theology.” We musi pass on to 
other books, but must draw attention first to Dr. Deissmann’s 
monograph here printed on The Pro-Consulate of L Jumus 
Gallo, in which, with the aid of Delphic and other inscriptions, 
he endeavours to lay the basis of the ‘‘ absolute chronology of St. 
“ Paul’s life’? The author considers that Gallio entered office in 
the middle of the summer of 51 A.D , and therefore St. Paul must 
have come to Corinth 1n the first months of the year 50 A D., since 

o 
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he worked there for eighteen months. This conclusion is of real 
value. 

In the volume entitled The Times and the Teachings of Jesus 
the Christ (by the author of The Great Law), we have the same 
environmental theory put before us. The author says: ‘‘ A sketch 
of contemporary Jewish history, and especially a consideration of 
“ the position occupied by the various Jewish sects, as well as by 
‘ the contemporary philosophical and religious systems among the 
hi neighbouring nations, would therefore seem to be the natural 
` framework in which should be set the records of the acts and 
‘of the teaching of Jesus the Christ ” We have here briefly traced 

she rise of the Maccabees; the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey 
in 61 BC., the Roman occupation to the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D. This is followed by a description of the religious and 
social background, with accounts of the Jewish sects and the 
philosophic intermixture of thought. The third part describes at 
length ‘‘ the life and teaching ” of Our Lord in respect both to pure ` 
history and mysticism. The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Mystic Christ ” 
deals with that aspect of Christian thought which finds its true 
climax in the de Imtatione Christi. The book will find many 
readers, and 1s likely to help those who feel the difficulties of 
materialism . for we have to remember that the materialism of the 
Huxley period is now gravitating downwards ın the social scale, 
and ıs largely held by immature speculative thinkers at the present 
time. 

With these books may be read a curious work by Dr. E. N. 
Reichardt on The Significance of Ancient Religions ın Relation to 
Human Evolution and Bram Development. It ıs not perhaps 
possible to agree with his doctrine that the binding forces of the 
family “‘ spring from the state of mind ın which ancestor-worship 
“has its origin,” or to accept the statement as to the “ complete 
‘““ separateness ” of Jehovah from the deities worshipped ın Oriental 
paganism. Thezdea of God 1s an evolutionary idea. Dr. Reichardt 


“ considers that the ancient Oriental religions 


e 
‘“ embody within themselves a continuous progression of ideas 
which - . completely reveal to us the evolutionary process 
responsible for the historical progression of humanity. -. . The 
evolutionary process . - has added to the human brain a new 
layer of cells, and ıt is the progressive development of the new 
layer of cells . . that has given rise to the astounding phenomena 
of human history . . the whole of Oriental Paganism is 
e a self-revelation of the cosmic process operating on the individual 
In the second half of the development, the new mass of cells has 
gradually entered into relation with the outside world The frst 
stép of the new phase showed itself in the Greeks, and gave to 
them that brilliant power of objective ideation which still glorifies 
them in our eyes. It was as if in them humanity had been freshly 
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born ın a new world which the Oriental nations behind then? had 
never seen, and which they gazed at and handled with all the 
rapture that accompanies a new sensation And, finally, the 
increasing objective development of the new mass of cells has 
endowed us with that enormous grasp over the forces and materials 
of Nature which we possess at the present day ”’ ° 

It ıs a bold, interesting, and startling speculation, which here ıt 
is not possible either to criticise or to estimate. That ıt ıs a fallacy 
we dare not say, for, in fact, there was a moment yhen man ,- 
emerged by accumulation of brain-power from the beast, and, it ¢ 
may be that the differentiation of epochs may have some sych 
source. But the Asiatic has, we know, a brain that 1s not different 
in quality to the Western brain. India, for instance, produces 
mathematicians of high rank. Yet the distinction should, on this 
theory, be very marked. 

Again, when we come to the question of Jehovah, the question 
surely ıs not that ‘‘ the figure of Jehovah ” ıs ‘‘a great objective 
‘reality ’’—that all Christians will accept—but how ıt was that the 
ıdea of Jehovah came into the Jewish mind. It sprang from less 
complete visions of the Deity as man himself rose from the lowliest 
origin. But Dr. Reichardt would hardly accept this view. He 
argues for ‘‘a completely new revelation of the 1eligious con- 
“ sciousness. This seems to us untenable and unscientific. 

Professor John Watson carries us into a related, but different 
sphere ın his full volumes (The Gifford Lectures for 1910-12) on 
‘The Interpretation of Religious Experience.’ It 1s impossible 
to deal at length here with work of such rich learning and full 
philosophical expression. But we recommend ıt to the attention 
of real students. We entirely agree that “‘ any attempt to interpret 
“ our religious experience must be based upon a critical estimate 
“of the results of experience, both in its direct and in its reflective 
“forms.” Professor Watson adequately considers the historical 
evolution of religious ideas in his first volume ' from Greek religion 
and philosophy we pass to the growth of the Hebrew religion and , 
the beginnings of Christianity, and so on to the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen, to Dante, to the School of the Mystics, and thence (the 
gap ıs too great and could be filled) to the Cartesian School, to the 
Deists, to the idealism of Berkeley and the materialism of Hume, 
and thence to the Kantian and post-Kantian schools. This 
material 1s all of immense use, though different thinkers place 
different values on different turning-points. The attitude of men 
of the type of Roger Bacon 1s apt to be neglected, while, possibfy, 
other and lesser Schoolmen and thinkers are overrated. The 
second volume is ‘‘ constructive °” and takes the results of many 
centuries of evolution, and endeavours to lay down first Principles 
of a philosophy dealing with various aspects of geality, to criticise 
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various interpretations of religion, various schemes of philosophy, 
various explanations of good and evil, life and living. Professor 
Watson concludes as follows, that: 


‘“ Man, as a spiritual or self-conscious being is capable of 
experiencing God, who 1s the absolutely spiritual or self-conscious 
being, and that the influence of God upon man is not external or 

e. mechanical but spiritual, and so far from being destructive of 
° freedom, ıs the condition without which freedom 1s inconceivable ”’ 


We cam but notice very briefly the other volumes before us. 
Mr. F. A. M. Spencer, in his volume on The Meaning of 
Christianity, asks ıs “ valid theology possible ’’? The tendency 
of man to speculative thought creates a presumption in favour of 
a. positive answer, and Mr. Spencer is prepared to answer in the 
affirmative, but, of course, really to answer the question is to answer 
the whole problem of philosophy : yet there may be an approximate 
solution ın the fact of human life ıtself—a life that so approximates 
to life beyond experience that ıt implies the existence of realities 
which 1n this life we cannot intellectually realise. Human growth 
is not only dependent on God, ıt also demonstrates God. We think 
Mr. Spencer would agree with this. The Rev. David Fyffe, in 
The Essentials of Christian Beltef, deliberately turns from specula- 
tion to facts: “‘ A Faith, formed after the fashion of Christ’s use of 
‘the term, will include large elements of moral and religious 
‘intuition and only a subsidiary reference to intellectual consent.” 
Again, the new Dean of Durham, ın his volume, The Creed in the 
Pulpit, lays down the proposition that ‘‘ the Faith 1s unalterably 
‘the same, albeit the formal credenda change their form from age 
“to age.” The preacher “‘ handling the Creed ın the pulpit... 
"1s at the very heart of his pastoral work.” In a word, religion 
is a living thing first, even if itisa thinking thing afterwards. It 
depends on facts, not on speculation, or even speculative readjust- 
ment of facts. It is because of this that ‘‘ the message of Robert 
‘' Browning ” has such a real value in human lives, and for this 
reason Mr. A. Austin Foster’s book on this subject ıs of value and 
will he read. The same may be said of Mr. Balmforth’s volume 
on The Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel,” for the novelist 
‘is a critic and an interpreter of lıfe.” But because life 1s so 
intimately related to religion it 1s necessary that men should not 
have a false intellectual view of religion, and for that reason books 
like Mr. J. O Bevan’s The Suentsfic Basis of Religion, which tries 
honestly to meet the attacks made on religion by London Park 
Orators, are useful, and should be read by those who attend such 
meetings. Moreover, books of a profounder type, such as 
Dr. Simpson’s Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, may, for the same 
reason, appeal to a more cultured audience. To-day we are all 
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realising that science, philosophy, and religion are on converging 
lines. 

Canon Simpson’s volume entitled Great Ideas of Religion forms 
‘an attempt to set forth the great truths and principles of the 
“ Christian religion in the atmosphere of contemporary thought. 
ar The inductive inquirer must take account of the why as 
“well as of the how of history.’ Canon Simpson strikes a new 
note when he writes. ‘‘ Personality and phenomena are alike reaf. 
‘But Personality makes itself in Action and Purpoge perfects 

“itself in History.’? He claims that the modern mind has cop- 
tracted a ‘‘ habit of thought ” that “lends itself in a remarkable 
‘‘ manner to the presentation of Christianity as God’s Redemptrve 
‘“ Action.” Canon Simpson goes on ın his interesting preface toe 
defend Democracy and Christian Socialism fiom what he regards 
as the strictures of the Dean of St. Paul’s and Dr. Sanday, and well 
he does it, though we are certain that Dr. Sanday 1s as anxious as 
any other Churchman to strike at the root of social evils. We are 
glad to recommend these sermons, which really touch the practical 
side of life, and now that the Divorce Commission Reports are 
published, the sermon, ‘‘ Christ and Marriage,’’ will be read with 
particular interest. 

We confess to having less interest in Mr J. M. Thompson’s 
St. Margaret’s lectures, entitled, Through Facts to Faith. Weare 
not aware that Mr. Thompson has any special claim either as higher 
critic or as textual critic, or as a scientist, to speak or write on the 
subject. Huis destructive argument on the subject of miracles 1s 
good enough to admit that “‘the case of the Resurrection 1s 
‘different . . . The upshot of criticism is that the appearances 
‘“ of the risen Lord stand, but that the evidence for the empty tomb 
“ıs insufficient.” For our own part on critical questions of this 
type we see little reason why an inquirer should go to Mr 
Thompson when he can go to Dr. Sanday. 

It ıs a pleasure to turn from criticism to the calm, just outlook 
that closes the spiritual struggle described in Mr. A. C Benson’s 
Thy Rod and Thy Staff Lovers of his books will love this not the 
least. Others to whom the purely literary aspects of the "Bible 
appeal greatly will read Dr. A R. Gordon’s volume, The Poets of 
the Old Testament. The corrupt texts of this poetical literature 
have now been largely set right, and the time has come to deal 
critically with Hebrew literature as literature, though none of us 
can forget how it appealed as literature to the Elizabethans. Two 
other books on the meditative side of religious thought may be 
mentioned: the Rev. G H. Knight’s Abiding Help for Changing 
Days, a volume of ‘‘ quiet heart-musings for devotional „pours, ” 
readings for special days such as ‘‘a day of trouble,” ‘a day of 

í e 
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‘“ prosperity,’’ and so forth. The idea of the book ıs excellent. 
The Creed in Human Life: A Devotional Commentary for Every- 
day Life, by Mr. Maurice Clare, 1s “an attempt to translate into 
~ their spiritual meanings ” (with abundant 1llustrations from great 
and noble authors) the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. This book, 
too, 1s good and useful, and will be much used by musers. The 
Moghty Army ıs a wonderfully illustrated work, giving brief lives 
of famous English saints and their work. It 1s the book to put 
before yeaing people. We must also note the publication of the 
second volume of The History of the Church in Madras, by Rev. F. 
Renny. The work ıs a very elaborate piece of historical research, 
and 19 described as “‘ the history of the ecclesiastical and missionary 


° © action of the East India Company ın the Presidency of Madras 


from 1805 to 1835.” All historical libraries will acquire ıt. 
Another historical work which must be named without criticism 1s 
Mr. Bernard Nutter’s Story of the Cambridge Baptists and the 
Struggle for Religious Liberty. The subject was well worth 
treating. We can only here also record the publication of Mr. 
F. D. How’s full Life of Dr. Maclagan, the late Archbishop of 
York, Dr. F. J. Powicke’s very useful Life of Dr. David 
Worthington Simon, the theologian, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
valuable memoir of Dr. Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


The new volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature 
deals with groups of writers who, though distinguished and ın 
some cases really eminent, hardly arouse ın the general reader that 
enthusiasm which ıs given to both earlier and later writers. Yet 
the significance of the first half of the eighteenth century 1s 
undeniable, for comparatively little read though most of ıts 
authors are, yet ıt gave us at every turn, 1f we except high poetry, 
the eginnings of the great literary methods and forms of the 
nineteenth century. We, none of us, read even Steele and 
Addison, Pope and Swift, as we ought, yet the debt of later writers 
to these autlfors is 1mmense. With some truth Mr. Edward 
Bensly, in his just and painstaking estimate of Pope, urges that 
Pope ‘‘ stood ın a real sense for a return to nature.” He did not 
beget the artificial mode, but he gave ıt some reality ; ‘‘ a memorable 


*Lhe Cambridge History of English Literature, edited by A W Ward, LittD, 
P B A’! Master of Peterhouse, and A R Waller, MA Vol IX, From Steele 
and Addon to Pope and Swift Cambridge At the University Press (price 
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‘example of a conscious literary artist,’ he produced true art 
which was the better art because of its conscious limitations and ts 
loyalty to its limitations. 


“ With Pope, the classical spirit in English poetry reached its 
acme That the life of so supreme a genius for style coincided 
with the period when the sound interest in man had dw&rfed the 
feeling for nature, and when knowledge of the town was more 
prized than romance or pathos, gave double strength to the“ 
reaction when it came Hus immediate influence, however, was 
immense, and extended across the sea to Germany, FfAnce, and 
other parts of Europe. Before his death, the first traces of the 
coming change were seen, but the effect of his language ang 
numbers prevailed for long when the tone and subject of poetry 
were changing With the professional student his 
permanence is secure . Those who, while not responding 
readily to violent emotions, are keenly interested 1n men and 
manners, with but a chastened passion for green fields, who can 
appreciate satire and epigram and have a nice sense of finish, 
will, in every age, enjoy the poetry of Pope for its own sake ”’ 


With much of this we agree, but it is difficult to believe that 
any future age will ever really be in social touch again with the 
ugly, morally debased early eighteenth century, when there was 
no sense of social righteousness, when the mass of the population 
were left unshepherded and unloved, and the only leavens of 
society were the revolts of dissenters and mystics against the whole 
social and religious order. We are so out of touch to-day with the 
year 1712 that it 1s difficult to do even the great author of the Essay 
on Man justice. With Steele and Addison it ıs different somehow, 
though they are comparatively little read. But they invented a 
literary form that has survived, they foreshadowed the novel, and 
they gave to English prose a new rhythm and a new value. 
Mr. Harold Routh’s essay on those great essayists ıs a brilliant 
piece of work, whether it be considered ın the light of style, of pro- 
found knowledge of the subject, or of appreciation of the place in 
literature of Steele and Addison. 

Mr. G. A. Aitken writes the paper on Swift. We have heard 
much of Swift of late, and ıt ıs difficult to hear too much. Bots out 
of due time, a man who should have belonged to the Renaissance or 
to the age of Shelley, he was condemned to be born and lead adying 
life in an age that turned his gifts to bitterness. The ene supremely 
great literary figure of the first half of the eighteenth century, pro- 
bably the only author, except Law, who will survive in the long 
lapse of the centuries, he 13 doomed by the literary environment of 
his age to be treated by modern critics as a great stylist merely. 
Mr. Aitken, despite the high mertts of his scholarly and careful 
paper, seems to us to miss the real point that should be made with 
respect to Swift. We are told that he stood for “order, rule, 
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“sobriety . . . . but we look in vain for lofty ideals or for 
“‘ the prophetic touch which has marked the bearers of the greatest 
“ names in our literature.” But Swift knew that what his order- 
less, rule-less, incomparably repellant age needed was “order, rule, 
“sobriety.” That he preached as the only hope for a world that 
in a fasltion seemed to him hopeless. He had the supreme gift of 
fitung his scorn for the age he lived ın. He was not more hopeless 
than Jeremiah, and there are ages when the scourge 1s the one thing 
that the,prophet must wield. We may doubt if Mr. Aitken 
appreciates, as Swift appreciated, the age in which Swift lived. 
kle was worthy of a greater and a nobler day; but, at any rate, he 
did semething to hasten forward such a day, and we may doubt if 


* the same can be said (if we except William Law) for any other 


writer—even fohnson—of the eighteenth century before the 
Revolution. Mr. Aitken also gives us a paper on Arbuthnot and 
other forgotten prose-writers of the period. Mr. Seccombe and 
Professor Saintsbury deal with the ‘‘lesser verse-writers ’’— 
Cibber, Gay, Prior, not forgotten altogether yet. 

We come into more fruitful fields with Dr. Ward’s learned 
essays on the historical and political writers—Burnet, Strype, 
Collier, Bolingbroke, White Kennett, and others: names that 
still live and have a meaning for us all. At least as valuable, 
from the historical and literary point of view, 1s Mr. Seccombe’s 
paper on the memour-writers—Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Lady Cooper, Lady Suffolk, Lord Hervey, with the consequent 
examination of society'in the reigns of George I. and George II. 
Mr. Whibley’s tour ‘‘1n the underworld of letters ’’ 1s as striking 
and brilliant as such work from his pen always 1s, and has a 
particular value as showing why Swift scorned and loathed the 
world he was born into. Professor W. P. Trent’s valuable 
paper on Defoe—the Newspaper and the Novel, also gives 
us an insight into this strange autumnal age. ‘Then at last 
we turn to the nobler sides of this curious period, the aspect of 
it that alone made possible progress and renaissance—the 
philgsophic thought of the great Berkeley, and the high intellectual 
controversy on natural religion that redeemed the age from its 
grossness and its brutality. This subject was safe in Professor 
Sorley’s hands Berkeley’s ‘‘ intense conviction ’’? was worth more 
to the world than the whole of Pope’s conscientious cage-songs. 
Perhaps even more important to the world than even Berkeley were 
the mystics of thatage. William Law was to the mysticism of the 
‘eighteenth century what à Kempis was to the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, and his Serious Call is likely to outlive most other 
literature of his time. It ıs read to-day not by the professional 


student more than by the serious public. It is one of the three 
e 
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points of contact between our day and the days of the first George. 
The other points are philosophy and scholarship (including 
antiquarianism). Muss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon writes well on the 
mystics, and does not say too much when she writes “‘ Law isamong 
“the greatest of English prose-writers.”” Mr. James Duff Duff 
deals adequately with Bentley and classical scholarship, while 
Mr H.G Aldis collects together, ın a chapter of great usefulness, 
the material relating to Dugdale, Tanner, Spelman, Madox, and? 
the other priceless antiquaries. Mr. T. F. Hendersonęsgiıves us 
a very valuable chapter on ‘‘ Scottish Popular Poetry before 
“ Burns,” while, at last, a specialist—Professor Adamson—-has 
been found to write on education. ° 


% * % 


M. RODIN ON ART.* 


Anything and everything purporting to emanate from the mind 
of M. Rodin 1s sure of a respectful hearing in this country, where 
his work 1s ever valued and welcomed. On first taking up this 
volume one feared the interviewer had been at work, and, as every- 
one knows, 1n that case one 1s likely to get more of the interviewer 
than of the interviewed, but M. Gsell has suppressed himself, and 
striven to give us, as ıt were, the ideas of the great artist himself ın 
the form of Talks; and very interesting are the discussions on the 
various elements or component parts of hisart. In twelve chapters 
M. Rodin expresses himself with all the enthusiasm of the artist, 
dealing with each part lucidly, free from the technicalities or jargon 
of the studio, so that the book 1s easy of digestion, even by those 
not versed ın the practice of art. Especially ılluminatıng 1s the 
chapter on ‘‘ Movement in Art,” showing that the effect 1s achieved 
by continuity of movement, not, as in the case of instantaneous 
photography, by arrested action. This would ‘‘ present the odd 
“appearance of a man suddenly stricken with paralysis and 
‘ petrified in his pose, as happened ın the pretty fairy story of the 
‘servants of the Sleeping Beauty, who were all suddenly struck 
‘ motionless ın the midst of their occupations.” M. Rodin might 
have instanced the wonderful dancing and tripping figures of 
Botticelli, which appear actually to advance towards one, and, 
without doubt, the effect ıs produced by his method ıt ıs the effect 
which 1s sought after, not the reality. The parts must be viewed 
successively as the cinematograph teaches, and thus no single”. 
snapshot can show movement. 


* Auguste Rodin, from the French of Paul Gsell, by Mrs Romuilly®Fedden 
Messrs Hodder & Stoughton (price 16s net), 
e 
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In the chapter on ‘‘ Drawing and Colour,” one feels the influence 
of the antique of which M. Rodin 1s always a student. Huis descrip- 
tion of style applies to all the arts. ‘‘ No style ıs good except that 
‘‘ whieh effaces itself in order to concentrate all the attention upon 
‘the subject treated, upon the emotion rendered.” ‘‘ You never 
‘ think ef praising either drawing or style which 1s truly beautiful, 
“ehecause you are carried away by the interest of all that they 
“* express.” 

M. Rodin discusses ‘‘ Thought in Art’’ at some length. He 
feels it can best be expressed by the use of plain symbols rather 
than by the method of illustrating literature. Art in sculpture 
should so reveal herself that all who run may read; the body to him 
~“ always expresses the spirit, whose envelope it ıs.” All nature 1s 
full of meaning, to every man after his own heart, grave or gay, 
lively or severe. All that man brings to Art returns to him in double 
measure, flowing over. The true artist ‘‘ can ımagıne nothing that 
“1s not endowed like himself.’’ God, the great archetype of all 
artists, made man ın his own image, and endowed him with the 
craving for the knowledge of the inner mystery of things. Art ıs 
full of mystery, as M. Rodin shows 1n the following chapter. All 
nature, whether animate or inanimate, leads up to Nature’s God. 
And ın that sense the great artist must perforce be religious, not in 
the narrower idea of creed and dogma, but ın that fuller reaching 
out to the Great Designer of form and line, harmony and colour, 
and all the rhythm of the spheres. Shakespeare was more fully 
endowed with this religion than any other poet, perhaps, and it 1s 
this one touch that makes him akin to all human nature. 

M. Rodin, in his talk ‘‘ On the Usefulness of the Artist,’’ says 
some plain things which need to be taken to heart by the present 
generation ' if ın every man’s trade or profession there was some- 
thing more of the artist, namely, ‘‘ the man who takes pleasure in 
‘“ what he does,” from the lowest to the highest, then strikes would 
be dess common, and work would be the end instead of only the 
means to existence. This, no doubt, 1s a counsel of perfection, but 
if the true artist can engender the love of art for art’s sake, then he 
has done something to restore ‘‘ The elder days of Art’’ Artin 
every form ıs the reflection of its age, but ıt also has the power of 
helping to form it, by bringing to birth all the new ideas and 
tendencies of the generation ın which they live and have their being. 

Just this one word of criticism in closing We English are chary 
of hailing our great men by the name of ‘‘ Master ” until Time has 
éet his seal on their reputation; but our brethren of the Continent, 
out of a greater enthusiasm, and with more generosity perhaps, 
are content for Time either to acclaim or reverse their judgment. 
So in tfis book M. Rodin is given, and receives with equanimity, 
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the title of Master. The reproductions of M. Rodin’s work, and 
also of antique and other great masterpieces, help well to illustrate 
the meaning of M. Rodin’s views. 


* % % 


ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND DIVORGE,* 
à 


The first part of this learned and profoundly interesting book” 
consists of an expanded version of the laborious Memorandum on 
the history of the document known as the Reformaho Legum 
Ecclestasticarum, and of the divorce problems of the sixteent 
century in England, contributed by Sir Lewis Dibdin tp the 
evidence placed before the Royal Commission on Divorce. The 
brilliant part played by Sir Lewis in the proceedings of that 
Commission, and the great impression made by the now famous 
Minority Report for which he was so largely responsible, will 
cause this book to be read with the greatest interest, both by 
historians interested in the Elizabethan age and by those who are 
desirous of appreciating the attitude of the Church ın successive 
ages towards divorce. Sir Charles Chadwyck Healey’s contribution 
to the book consists of a full statement of all the extant material in 
the famous Elizabethan Stawell divorce and re-marriage case, which 
is only briefly noted in the evidence before the Commission. We 
shall refer to this case directly. Sir Lewis Dibdin’s elaborate 
account of the production of the Reformatio Legum 1s a definitive 
piece of work, and will only be varied by the discovery, if ıt 1s still 
extant, of the ecclesiastical code drafted ın the reign of Henry VIII. 
in pursuance of the legislation on the subject which began ın 1534 
(25 Hen. VIII., c. 19). The Reformaiio Legum, as we know ıt, 
was no doubt based upon this code, but we may believe Foxe when 
he says that ıt was ‘‘ far different ’’ from the first code. A good 
deal of water, and blood, had flowed between 1533 and the com- 
pletion of the code ın 1552, and its publication in 1571. A further 
edition was issued in 1640 and 1641, and then we hear no more of 
the document till Dr. Cardwell edited ıt ın 1850. It was discussed 
by the Divorce Commission of 1853, while the Divorce Commi8sion 
of 1912 has again considered ıt. Sir Lewis Dibdin contends that 
this famous code never had any operative force. It certainly never 
became a law, but was ıt, in fact, acted upon in whole or ın part 
so far as its recommendations as to divorce are concerned; and 1f 
so, by whom? The Reformatio Legum laid down tremendous 


d 
* Anglish Church Law and Divorce Part I Notes on the Reformatio Legum 
Eccles:iastiıcarum, by Sir Lewis Dibdin, D C L, Dean of the Arches Part II 
Notes on the Divorce and Re-marriage of Sir John Stawell, by Sir Charles E H 
Chadwyck Healey, KCR, KC, Chancellor of the Diocese of Exetere Wuth 
Appendices John Murray (price 5s net) 
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penalties for adultery, for desertion, for cruelty, and provided that 
in the case of adultery the innocent party could re-marry after a 
year pr six months, that ın the case of desertion the home-dwelling 
wife could re-marry, but that if the first husband returned with 
sufficient explanations she must receive him; that re-marriage in 
the case of cruelty 1s allowable. There was to be no divorce 1n any 


e other case, and the separation a mens@ et toro was to be abolished. 


Sır Lewis states the problem for solution as follows — 
ep 


’ ‘“ Questions have been raised (1) As to how far, if at all, the 
e. Reformatio Legum furnishes a true reflection of the dominant opinion 
ef the English Church with regard to Divorce at the date of its 

compilation and (2) as to how far, if at all, the Reformatio Legum, 
though not formally authorised, was ın fact acted on in matrimonial 
causes by the English Ecclesiastical Courts during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century.”’ 


After a long consideration of the evidence, Sir Lewis concludes as 
follows. “ I think, therefore, the answer to the question whether the 
~ Reformatio Legum was acted on in matrimonial causes during 
‘the latter half of the sixteenth century must be ın the negative.” 

It is worth while briefly considering the case: that the Reformatie 
Legum was never acted upon as a code ıs beyond doubt. It 1s, 
moreover, Clear that there never was divorce, a vinculo, in England, 
at any rate after the Conquest, for either desertion or cruelty. The 
only point that really arises 1s this was the declaration of the 
Divines, who drafted or sanctioned the code, that there could be 
divorce with the might of re-marriage in the case of adultery ever 
acted upon by responsible Church authorities? Sir Lewis Dibdin 
answers emphatically in the negative The present writer inclines, 
though with much hesitation in view of the opinion of the Dean of the 
Arches, to the opposite view. It 1s common ground that there was 
a large body of ecclesiastical opinion ın England that sanctioned 
divorce with the right of re-marriage in the case of adultery. It is 
also common ground that marriage after divorce in the case of- 
adultery was a quite usual practice. In 1572, Sir John Stawell 
mafried Frances Dyer, in pursuance of a licence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, his former wife then being alive. The attempts to 
explain away this licence are vain, though we may readily admit 
that Parker’ acted with hesitation, and lived to regret his action. 
Again, despite the fact that there were many such marriages among 
the landed classes, there 1s not on record a single legitimation suit 
questioning the legitimacy of the 1ssue of such mariiages, though 
no doubt Sir John Stawell was afraid that such a question might 
be raised. The Articles of Visitation show how usual were such 
marri&ges in all the dioceses, 1f they also show that the Bishops 
disliked and wished to stop them. If such marriages were 
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not valid, the rich would have gone to Parliament for spetual 
Acts, yet there was no private Bull introduced between the 
Duke of Norfolk’s case in 1558 and Lord Roos’s case in 
1670, by which date it 1s common ground that the practice 
had been stopped. It ıs submitted that the famoug North- 
ampton Act of 1552 had sanctioned the practice and made 


Parliamentary action unnecessary. Lord Northampton hads» 


married after an ecclesiastical divorce; a Commission of Delegates, 
headed by Cranmer, had declared the marriage valid, and the Act 
of 1552 had ratified this declaration. It1s noteworthy that with the 
Northampton Bill there was introduced another Bull to the effêct 


that ‘‘ no man shall put away his wife and marry again, unless he s 


“shall be lawfully divorced before some competent ecclesiastical 
“judge.” Parliament refused to put any such limitation on the 
right of divorce in the case of adultery. The Commission of 
Delegates had declared ın the Northampton case the second 
marriage valid ‘‘ because the former contract had been absolutely 
“ destroyed ” by the adultery. Parliament refused to cut down 
this ecclesiastical declaration. The result, no doubt, was that many 
second marriages took place without the formality of an 
ecclesiastical divorce. Sir Lewis Dibdin lays very proper stress 
on the fact that the records of the ecclesiastical courts, so far as they 
exist, apparently show no cases of sentence of divorce a vinculo 
for adultery. Such a sentence would be unnecessary if the practice 
followed the Northampton case. That there were marriages tn 
church after such divorces appears plain, while the contention that 
the frequent use in Marriage Registers of the description ‘* former 
“t wife,” means a “former wife still living,” cannot be dismissed 
so easily as ıt ıs dismissed by Sir Lewis Dibdin. In Sir John 
Stawell’s case the very phrase ıs used, “ his former wife being 
“alve” Sir Lewis quotes no instance of the use of “former 
“wife” as a variant for “widow.” It would be interesting ,to 
know ıf the phrase ıs éver used after 1660. The present writer 
thinks that the evidence shows that the Church tolerated, with 
growing impatience, and the State sanctioned, the practı of 
marriage after divorce for adultery throughout the Elizabethan 


period and later. 
——_—>—2+2<—____ ° 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 
“ From My Hunting Day-book ” (Messrs Hodder & Stoughton, price 


6s net), by His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of Germany, 1s a“ 


delightful little book, excellently translated and well illustrated 
with photographs of adventurous scenes in the royal sports- 
man’s experiences The Crown Prince says in his introduction, 
“I do not pretend to claim any literary merit for these plain, 
“unadorned, little sketches There is nothing p@rticularly strik- 
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“ing about them; they do not bring to light any sensa- 
‘tional revelations They are just pages taken from the hunting diary 
‘“ of a man who loves open-air sport, and to whom Nature, grand and 
‘‘ beautiful, 1s an inexhaustible source of delight and joy °? The dis- 
claimer of literary merit must not be taken too seriously, for the Crown 
Prince has that directness of style, that sense of reality, which is one of 
the first qualities of true literature To English people, at any rate, 
style means the transference into literature of personality, and the value 
pÍ this book is that the reader gains from it a real knowledge of the 
Prince’s personality revealed while elephant hunting in Ceylon, tiger 


'e hunting, jyg-sticking, and black buck shooting in India, 1bex shooting 


in North Italy, deer stalking ın Silesia (with a fourteen-pointer to the 

good), capercailzie tracking in the Black Forest (a delightful sketch), 

gtduse shooting ın Scotland (the Prince has a kind word for our English 

way of letting guests entertain themselves) His Indian reminiscences 

age as pleasing to us as to himself Indeed, this book will prove a link 

between the Ciown Prince and English folk that will not easily be broken 
* * * 


Mr Cuthbert Hamilton Turner’s ‘‘ Studies in Early Church History ”’ 
(Oxford At the University Press, price 7s 6d net), 1s a series of 
papers published before the year 1894, and now collected and saved from 
oblivion with a fatherly regard In only one essay ıs Mr Turner really 
doubtful about his earlier conclusions ‘‘I can no longer speak so 
‘confidently of John the son of Zebedee as author of the Gospel and 
““ Apocalypse ” We are given, in all, eight papers ‘‘ The Early 
** Christian Ministry and the Didache,’’ which appeared ın the ‘‘ Church 
‘* Quarterly Review ” in 1887, an essay that is of considerable interest at 
the present tıme It ıs supplemented by Ancient and Modern Church 
Organisation, published ın 1888, but the author here refers the reader to 
his maturer views contained in his essay on The Organisation of the 
Church in the Cambridge Medieval History—a paper of the widest 
learning to which we are glad to draw attention once more This takes us 
on to the essay (1888) on ‘‘ Metropolitans and Their Jurisdiction m 
‘’ Primitive Canon Law,” thus completing a group of papers of peculiar 
importance to-day, when the reunion of the Churches is ın the mind of 
many leading Church historians We can but name the remaining 
essays St Cyprian’s Correspondence (1892), Early Chronicles of the 
Western Church (1892), St Paul in Asta Mimor (1893), St John in Asia 
Minor (1894), St. Clement’s Epistle and the Early Roman Church (1894). 
It ış not possible here, in the tiny space available, to review any of the 
essays ın this book , but ıt ıs important to record the fact that they are 
now available in admirable form with all references checked. Two appen- 
dices deal with St Clement’s Epistle (the Latin and the newly-discovered 
Copti€ versions), and two early lists of St Cyprian’s works It ıs not 
often that Juvenila 1s so valuable and so time-resisting 
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It ıs a pleasyre to students of history to see the steady way ın which 
Professor Vinogradoff and his corps of indomitable workers are con- 
tinuing the “ Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History ’? (Oxford 
At the University Press, price 12s 6d net). The third volume gives us 
a profound study of ‘‘ The Conditions of Land Tenure and Rural Life ”’ 
in a select part of Medieval Gascony ‘‘ The Estates of the Archbishop 
and Chapter of Saint-André of Bordeaux under English rule,” by Miss 
Eleanor C Lodge, the learned vice-principal of Lady Margaret Hall 
Would t&at space could admit a discussion of some of the many points 
raised We are rather inclined to advise students to use side by side 
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with ıt some of the writings of Pothier on French mediæval customary { 
law. But the great value of this elaborate piece of research work, part 
of a far larger scheme begun in Paris by Miss Lodge ‘‘ under the direc- 
“tion of M Ch Béniont,” ıs the light that it throws on English law 
and Jand-holding at the same periods As a matter of topical interest 
at the moment, we would refer to'the flash of light the paper throws on 
serf-marriages in the Middle Ages. In France, as in England, the per- 
mission of the,lord was necessary ‘to a vald marriage The Roman 
doctiine of Connibium survived late in the Middle Ages The documents 
available for the study of those estates are numerous, a wey fortunate , 
fact since France-was largely deritided of her wealth of MSS*during the e 
Revolution Miss'Lodge 1s able to Compare thirteenth' century with §f- 
teenth. century conditions—a fact-of immense value She 1s greatly to þe 
congratulated on this brilliant and‘laborious monograph. | We gan but 
record the pyblidation of Mr., A W = ‘Ashby’s’ invaluable account of, 
« Oé Hundred Years of Poor Law Administration in‘'a Warwickshire 
Village” (Tysoe) with the comment that until we réally understand 
' the eighteenth century agricultural problem in England we shall not 
undérstand many modern discontents. a 
? 7 = ' i y % we, * g l 5 ’ 
“The Drvorce Commission the’Majority and Minority Reports Sum- 
‘* marised ’? (Messis P S, King & Son, price 1s net), by the Secretaries 
‘to the Commission (the Hon H Gorell Barnes and Mr J. E G. de Mont- 
morency), is a useful summary of these extremely important Reports, and 
the text of the book 1s supplemented by full appendices omthe History 
of Divorce, Foreign and Colonial Divorce Laws, Proposed Divorce 
Circuits in England and-Wales , Names of Women after Divorce The , 
authors have been foitunate ın securing prefaces by two of the Com- 
missioners, the Hon Lord Guthrie (a Majority Commissioner) and Sir 
Lewis T Dibdin (a Minority Commissioner) The book 1s a handbook to 
‘a subject that 1s nattrally creating great public interest 
`` A book by:a professional elephant hunter, who tells'us that during the 
last ten years ‘‘ I: have shot 447 bull elephants (I do dot count ‘females), 
‘* thereby creating’ a world’s records’? 15 attractive indeed, and Mr James 
Sutherland?¢ ulustrated volume, ‘| The Adventures of an Elephant 
“Hunter” (Messrs Macmillan, price 75 6d nef),'wi1ll doubtless convince 
boys innumerable that elephant hunting 1s the only life Mr Sutherland is 
a solitary huntér, and a wonderful huhter He hates the city, loves the 
forest,rand proved. his loyalty to the Port -by-flmging his coat“andssilk 


. -+hatinto the Sea when last he left Marseilles for adorable Africa But 


if there are many Mr. Sutherlands there will soon be no elephants a ° 
sad reflection r 
i ' o * ¥ * 

We regret that we have not before recorded the publication of “ Das 
“ Oxforder Buch Deutscher Dichtung vom r2tén -big zum' zosten Jahr- 
“ hundert ”? (Oxford at the University Press, price 6se net), edited by 
Mr H G Fiedler, the professor of German language and hterature in 
the University of Oxford Jt was adventurous to have an entirely 
.German title-page The book is published at.‘‘ Oxford Universitats- 
“ Verlag ’? This companion volume to the Books of English and French 
verse will be tenderly treasured by all lovers of true and beautiful ‘songs, 
and we can think of nothing more apt for binding cousinly nations into 
full accord than the singing of each other’s songs , and how gweet are 
the early songs of both peoples — 


“Komme, komm, Herzliebste mein” eè 
“I live in love-longing ” 
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